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CHAPTER  I. 

DUKE  OP  COTJRTHOPE. 

IR  Odo-Plantagenet-Clansgold-Kins- 
gear-Revel-Wyldwyl,  E.G.,  Duke 
of  Courthope  and  Revel,  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Eingdom ; 
Marquis  of  Oldmyth,  Earl  of 
Allswon,  and  Baron  Partizan,  in 
the  peerage  of  Great  Britain ;  Earl 
and  Viscount  Eingsland  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland  ;  Earl  of  Win- 
guid,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland ; 
and  a  baronet,  was  naturally  a 
great  man  before  the  first  Reform 
Bill.  He  sent  eleven  Members  to 
Parliament,  and  persons  who  owed 
everything  to  his  patronage  were 
to  be  found  by  those  who  sought 
after  them,  in  every  department  of 
State.  He  had  once  condescended 
to  accept  the  Vice-royalty  of  Ire- 
land at  the  personal  request  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  who  liked  to  be  splendidly  represented;  and  had 
been  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  a  Courtier  Cabinet,  which  had 
loyally  paid  some  of  his  Royal  Highness's  debts  ;  but  he  was  too  magnifi- 
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cent  a  personage  to  care  for  office.  He  was  a  leader  of  that  mighty 
oligarchy  which  controlled  successive  Ministries,  and  no  party  leader 
would  have  ventured  to  form  a  government  without  counting  on  his  sup- 
port or  forbearance.  He  left  his  nominees  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
vote  much  as  they  pleased  on  questions  affecting  their  private  interests  ; 
but  directly  any  measure  was  brought  forward  which  concerned  himself  or 
the  privileges  of  nobility  in  general,  his  Grace,  and  some  dozen  or  two 
of  his  personal  friends,  issued  orders  for  its  immediate  withdrawal,  and 
marched  a  compact  body  of  their  retainers  down  to  "Westminster  to  see 
that  the  business  did  not  go  any  further. 

Neither  the  Duke,  nor  any  of  his  political  connections,  were  unkind 
men.  They  kept  great  state  in  their  country  houses.  They  went 
abroad  with  trains  of  carriages,  and  set  the  populace  agape  with  awe. 
They  exacted  an  awe-stricken  respect  from  every  one  who  approached 
them,  in  an  easy  unaffected  way,  just  as  they  expected  that  even  a  beef- 
steak, which  was  their  favourite  dish,  should  be  served  to  them  on  gold 
plate,  by  a  footman  in  livery.  Those  who  paid  them  in  full,  and  with- 
out haggling,  all  the  deference  they  claimed  as  their  birthright,  had 
substantial  reasons  to  be  thankful  for  what  they  got  in  return.  There 
was  nothing  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Wyldwyl  influence.  Places  and 
pensions,  bishoprics,  commands  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  enormously- 
paid  sinecures  of  the  law,  and  the  best  berths  in  the  Civil  service, 
which  was  then  called  the  Service  of  the  Crown,  were  among  the  least  of 
the  good  things  which  depended  on  their  favour ;  and  they  could  de- 
molish troublesome  people  as  easily  as  they  could  crack  nuts.  Every 
one  who  had  dealings  with  them  knew  as  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  and 
concerning  which  even  dispute  was  in  a  manner  inexpedient,  that  they 
could  make  their  displeasure  felt  when  crossed  too  boldly.  The  stocks 
and  the  pillory  were  still  in  existence.  A  man  might  be  whipped  at  the 
cart's  tail  by  a  resolute  judge ;  and  even  justices  of  the  peace  could  do 
strange  things.  Appeals  might  be  made  to  the  higher  courts  of  law 
by  stubborn  people,  but  they  were  always  costly  and  seldom  successful ; 
for  witnesses  were  to  be  publicly  seen  walking  about  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  with  straws  in  their  shoes,  as  a  sign  that  they  were 
to  be  hired,  and  a  democrat  who  persistently  made  himself  disagreeable 
and  refused  to  mend  his  manners,  might  come  to  be  hanged.  The 
nobility  were  affable  and  condescending  when  amused,  or  indifferent; 
but  not  a  few  of  them  had  shewn  at  odd  times  how  sternly,  and  by  what 
unscrupulous  methods,  they  could  avenge  an  affront  without  appearing 
openly  in  the  matter.  The  sentiments  of  fear  or  gratitude  they  inspired, 
the  universal  servility  with  which  they  were  treated  by  inferiors,  did 
not  depend  on  a  slavish  adherence  to  ancient  custom :  they  were  feelings 
based  upon  solid  realities,  and  all  sensible  persons  were  aware  that 
an  abject  subservience  of  the  whims  or  interests  of  the  hereditary 
masters  of  the  country  was  the  shortest  way  to  wealth  and  honours. 
A  nobleman  could  help  or  harm  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  if  he 
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meant  to  be  mischievous,  there  was  no  escape  from  him  at  home  or 
abroad.  A  private  note  sent  out  in  a  king's  messenger's  bag  received 
as  much  attention  from  Prince  Metternich  and  Prince  Polignac,  or  from 
Count  Nesselrode,  the  Duke  of  Coutrofiano  and  the  Italian  courts,  as  a 
letter  marked  "  confidential,"  despatched  by  mounted  express  to  Lord 
Grenville  or  Lord  Liverpool.  Somehow  or  other,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
disaffected  people,  however  cautious,  got  into  difficulties  and  never  got 
out  of  them.  Noblemen  were  simply  of  opinion  that  the  world,  and  all 
that  in  it  is,  was  made  for  them,  and  nothing  occurred  for  many  years 
to  shake  their  faith  in  that  belief. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  had  gone  through  the  usual  round  of  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  a  duke  of  the  period.  It  was  said  that  his  youth  had  been 
wild ;  but  this,  if  it  meant  anything,  could  only  be  supposed  to  signify 
that  he  formerly  was  rich  and  light-hearted.  Old  Mr.  Mortmain  indeed, 
the  family  solicitor,  would  sometimes  look  grave  when  the  stories  of 
twenty  years  before  were  mentioned  in  his  hearing;  a  report  had  at 
one  time  been  industriously  circulated  about  a  Scotch  marriage  and  a 
daughter  who  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  but  who  might,  nevertheless, 
some  day  be  proved  heiress  to  the  estates  which  mostly  descended  with 
the  Scotch  earldom  of  Winguid  which  his  Grace  had  inherited  from  his 
mother.  But  this  rumour  died  out,  and  the  duke  had  long  since  been 
married  by  a  prelate,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  Episcopal  Bench,  to 
Lady  Mary  Overlaw,  sole  heiress  and  representative  of  another  duke, 
whose  posterity  were  named  as  successors  to  the  crown  of  England, 
under  certain  contingencies,  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  said  in 
polite  society,  but  it  was  not  always  said,  that  they  had  one  son,  a  fine 
handsome  young  man  with  the  family  taste  for  enjoyment,  and  that  the 
duchess  had  died  without  giving  birth  to  any  other  children.  Other 
people,  perhaps  better  informed,  averred  that  the  duchess  never  had  a 
son  at  all.  It  did  not  matter  much.  The  Peerage  printed  that  there  was 
a  Duke  of  Courthope,  and  that  was  enough  for  polite  society's  purposes. 
The  bereaved  widower  did  not  take  his  wife's  death  much  to  heart ; 
perhaps  he  was  otherwise  engaged,  for  there  were  many  things  which 
occupied  his  attention  just  then.  He  entertained  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
many  of  the  French  lords  who  followed  him  into  exile,  with  such 
princely  splendour  that  heavy  charges  on  his  property,  and  troublesome 
annuities,  which  subsequently  inconvenienced  his  Grace  considerably, 
began  to  take  a  vexatious  shape  about  this  time.  Also  he  contested  several 
elections  to  keep  the  disciples  of  Hunt  and  Cobbett  out  of  public  life, 
as  Members  for  constituencies  which  were  disposed  to  show  an  awkward 
hankering  after  independence.  Notably,  one  Brown,  a  Scotch  mer- 
chant, who  had  made  a  fortune  from  very  humble  beginnings  in  the 
East  Indies,  opposed  the  duke's  nominee  for  a  family  borough,  with  a 
rancour  and  bitterness  which  seemed  to  arise  from  personal  antipathy. 
The  violent  goings-on  of  this  Brown,  who  had  impudently  bought  some 
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land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  duke's  estates,  were  at  last  men- 
tioned to  his  Grace  by  a  confidential  agent  charged  with  his  election 
business ;  but  the  duke  evinced  no  desire  to  continue  the  conversation. 
The  struggle,  however,  was  protracted  with  such  obstinacy,  that  Mr. 
Brown  was  half  ruined,  and  had  to  set  out  again  upon  his  travels  to  repair 
his  damaged  fortune.  Then  the  duke  smiled  in  a  peculiar  hard,  wry  way 
he  had,  drawing  down  one  side  of  his  handsome  mouth,  when  he  had 
taken  a  determination ;  but  he  never  visited  the  borough  again,  though 
all  the  shopkeepers  in  the  place  implored  him  to  do  so  in  the  name  of 
injured  trade. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  retirement.  He  was  old,  he 
was  gouty,  and  even  poor.  He  never  quite  got  over  the  political  changes 
which  occurred  in  1831-2,  and  spoke  of  Lord  Grey  with  great  bitterness 
for  having  taken  away  so  much  of  what  belonged  to  him.  The  new  power 
which  had  been  set  up  in  the  state  was  money,  and  of  that  he  had  none 
at  all.  Mr.  Brown  came  back,  and  turned  his  own  uncle,  Lord  Rupert 
Wyldwyl,  out  of  his  seat  for  Skipworth,  which  pestilent  town  was  built 
within  a  stone' s-throw  of  his  park  gates.  And  what  was  worse,  he  could 
no  longer  punish  his  tenantry,  because  he  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
and  his  rents  were  assigned  or  anticipated.  The  past  of  but  a  short 
while  ago,  when  he  was  all  potent,  seemed  so  far  off  that  he  sometimes 
doubted  whether  he  had  not  dreamed  that  he  once  was  great.  He,  who  was 
now  shelved  and  forgotten,  while  men  spoke  with  bated  breath  of  one 
O'Connell,  an  obscure  Irishman,  and  a  French  Count  D'Orsay  whom  he 
had  good-humouredly  patronised  was  king  of  London.  The  only  plea- 
sure left  to  his  Grace  was  that  of  cleaning  his  china,  which  connoisseurs 
esteemed  highly ;  and  feeding  his  peacocks  who  knew  him,  and  perhaps 
sympathised  with  him,  for  they  too  were  excluded  from  the  state  ban- 
quets of  the  sailor  king,  who  had  succeeded  the  tailor  king.  Once,  when 
he  went  to  London  for  a  few  days,  a  banker  presumed  to  speak  to  him, 
the  Duke  of  Courthope  and  Bevel,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter !  His  Grace 
looked  at  the  banker  with  a  surprise  almost  pathetic,  but  the  rich  man 
was  in  no  way  impressed  by  it ;  and  whether  it  was  this  unheard-of  im- 
pertinence, or  the  gout,  or  a  constitution  impaired  by  the  dinners  of 
Carlton  House  and  the  Pavilion,  there  soon  afterwards  appeared  an  article 
in  The  Times  which  credited  his  Grace  with  all  the  virtues,  and  told  a 
thoughtless  world  that  he  was  dead.  Possibly  the  virtues  may  have 
died  with  him,  to  show  a  becoming  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  last 
of  our  great  nobles. 


CHAPTER  II. 
WAKEFIELD-IN-THE-MARSH. 

IN  the  centre  of  a  sleepy  village  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  there  stood 
a  small  public-house,  which  was  known  to  all  the  waggoners  on  the  road 
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for  its  sound  beer  and  sweet  hay.  There  were  many  waggoners  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  the  "  Chequers,"  which  appeared  from  a  large 
signboard,  set  in  a  clumsy  framework  upon  a  post,  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
inn,  might  have  done  a  good  business.  But  John  Giles,  the  landlord, 
was  for  ever  boozing  with  his  customers  on  a  bench  before  the  door,  and 
did  not  keep  very  clear  accounts.  He  was  a  dull,  good-natured  fellow, 
who  meant  no  harm  to  any  one ;  and  after  his  wife  died  there  was  no 
one  to  see  into  his  gains.  If  he  had  his  dinner  ready  at  one  o'clock, 
and  a  brown  jug  of  mild  ale  at  his  elbow  all  day,  he  thought  there  was  no  need 
to  trouble  himself  about  anything  else.  A  girl,  who  was  said  to  be  his 
wife's  niece,  kept  these  domestic  arrangements  in  remarkably  good  order, 
and  there  was  no  one  else  on  the  premises  but  a  contented  ostler,  who  held 
his  tongue  whenever  he  could  do  so  without  offence,  and  did  his  work 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  though  not  briskly ;  for  whatever  he  might  happen 
to  be  about,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  always  wandering  in  search  of  the  girl, 
who  evidently  gave  him  subjects  of  reflection  too  deep  for  words.  His 
name  was  Tom  Brown,  and  he  too  was  a  connection  of  the  deceased 
landlady,  for  she  had  taken  care  to  people  the  inn  before  her  departure, 
though  she  left  no  children  of  her  own.  He  came  from  Northumberland, 
and  had  a  deal  of  north-country  shrewdness  under  his  stolid  looks. 

The  girl  was  known  as  Madge  Giles  for  every- day  purposes.  The 
curate,  however,  called  her  '  Miss  Margaret,'  and  she  laughed  at  him 
for  doing  so,  but  was  secretly  pleased ;  and  it  was  pretty  enough  to  see 
her  come  out  demurely  when  he  was  likely  to  pass  that  way,  and  blush 
to  hear  herself  treated  with  so  much  respect.  All  that  was  known  with 
certainty  about  her,  was  that  her  mother  had  arrived  some  nineteen  years 
before  at  the  "  Chequers  "  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  and  had  died  soon 
after  her  birth.  Such  incidents  are  common  enough  among  the  poor, 
and  if  perhaps  the  gossips  formed  their  own  conclusions,  the  Giles's  were 
decent  folk,  and  there  was  no  call  to  worry  them  with  bad  words  about 
it.  So  the  orphan  child  grew  up  to  womanhood  about  the  house,  made 
herself  useful,  and  John  Giles,  who  was  usually  in  a  hazy  state,  thought 
that  very  likely  she  was  a  daughter  he  and  his  wife  had  had  without 
knowing  it.  Madge  called  him  father,  and  things  were  very  well  as  they 
were.  She  was  extraordinarily  beautiful,  and  equally  ignorant ;  a  perfect 
type  of  bodily  perfection  uninformed  by  a  mind ;  an  English  peasant 
girl  with  no  memory,  no  clear  ideas  about  anything.  She  could  recollect 
that  there  was  a  pudding  for  dinner  last  Christmas-day,  and  that  she 
had  fallen  into  the  fire  when  a  child ;  but  she  could  not  remember  any- 
thing that  was  said  to  her  yesterday,  unless  it  directly  concerned  herself. 
She  could  not  read  or  write,  or  count  up  to  twenty  without  blundering, 
and  could  not  tell  the  way  to  the  next  town,  though  carts  and  coaches 
going  thither  passed  the  inn  many  times  daily.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  explain  the  commonest  thing  to  her ;  and  she  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  name  even  of  her  friend  the  curate.  She  called  him  "  t'  parson," 
whereas  he  appeared  in  the  Clergy  List  as  the  Reverend  Mannaduke 
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Mowledy.  She  was  a  lovely  animal,  a  laughing,  singing,  cooking,  sewing 
animal ;  and  when  Mr.  Mowledy  thought  of  her,  as  he  very  often  did,  he 
sometimes  wondered  whether  we  are  all  born  with  a  soul,  or  whether  we 
attain  to  a  soul  only  through  prayer  and  sorrow. 

It  was  on  a  gusty  afternoon,  late  in  October,  when  woods  are  golden 
and  every  wind  scatters  its  fairy'  treasure  upon  the  earth,  that  a  party 
of  clowns  were  seated  on  the  rustic  benches  before  the  road- side  inn. 
They  were  drinking  deep  draughts  of  strong  beer,  and  eating  bread  and 
bacon  upon  their  thumbs.  Now  and  then  they  threw  a  spare  word  to  each 
other  betweenwhiles,  or  a  scrap  of  their  food  to  the  dogs  who  guarded  their 
loads  from  tramps  or  gipsies,  and  who  waited  very  intelligently  and 
patiently,  looking  up  at  them  with  wistful  eyes.  From  time  to  time  a  loud 
laugh  went  off  among  them  like  the  crack  of  a  waggoner's  whip  at  some 
tale  of  the  road  ;  but  they  were  not  a  jocular  set.  When  they  had  eaten 
their  supper  they  usually  slouched  off  one  by  one,  and  with  a  prolonged 
"  Gee-wo,  Dobbin  !  "  to  the  leader  of  their  team,  went  lumbering  on  their 
way.  At  last  there  only  remained  one  or  two  steady  topers,  Harry  Jinks 
the  blacksmith,  Mr.  Joyce  the  sexton,  and  the  landlord,  whose  minds  and 
persons  were  constantly  in  soak,  without  appearing  ever  to  get  wet  through. 
Night,  sometimes  so  merciful,  sometimes  so  full  of  pain  and  suffering 
and  heavy  with  the  birth  of  trouble,  came  slowly  over  the  landscape. 
Cows  and  oxen  were  driven  home  from  pasture,  and  one  by  one  the 
lights  began  to  shine  in  cottage  windows.  It  was  hardly  a  time  to  be 
nbroad.  The  sun,  after  hiding  itself  all  day,  had  fitfully  broken  out  an 
hour  ago,  and  left  the  sky  red  and  angry.  Dark  clouds  were  rolling  up 
in  Titanic  shapes  from  the  west,  and  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell  in 
the  sullen  manner  which  forebodes  a  storm. 

Mr.  Joyce,  the  sexton,  a  spare  little  man  who  seemed  to  have  no  room 
about  him  for  the  mighty  tankards  of  ale  he  imbibed,  and  who  looked  so 
grave  and  respectable  after  he  had  disposed  of  them  that  people  were 
inclined  to  believe  some  one  else  must  have  got  tipsy  in  his  place,  com- 
menced fumbling  first  in  the  ample  flaps  of  his  broad  black  coat,  and  then 
in  the  pockets  of  an  extremely  narrow  pair  of  drab  breeches,  but  without 
result.  His  gaiters  had  no  pockets ;  perhaps  he  thought  he  might  find 
some  in  his  hat,  for  he  took  it  off  with  a  puzzled  air ;  but  only  a  red 
and  yellow  cotton  handkerchief  fell  out. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Joyce,  reflectively,  "  I  do  see  how  it  be  agin.  My  old 
'oman's  a  took  all  the  money,  and  a  put  un'  in  her  ould  stockin',  that 
she  have.  Do  'ee  chark  up  three  pints,  Madge.  I'll  pay  next  berryin'." 

"  That  be  noine  pints  as  oi  ha'  dra'ad  fur  ye,  sexton,  wi'  me  own  'ans, 
sin'  fower  a  clock,"  answered  Madge,  who  came  out  in  reply  to  his  call. 
She  was  seldom  asleep  about  a  reckoning. 

"Noine  pints,  as  I'm  a  mon,  Mr.  Joyce,"  roared  the  blacksmith. 
"  So  it  be,  wench  ;  so  it  be." 

"  Noa,  it  hain't,"  returned  the  sexton.  "  I  ha'  drunk  summut  wi' 
John  Giles,  fur  company,  but  it  don't  count.  Do  it,  John  ?  " 
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The  landlord  being  thus  appealed  to,  tried  for  a  few  minutes  to  get 
at  some  understanding  of  the  subject  upon  which  his  decision  was  asked, 
but  finding  it  all  drowned,  put  down  his  pipe,  that  had  gone  out  in  the 
process,  and  stolidly  let  fall  the  words  "  nuff  sed." 

"  John  Giles  doan't  a  waste  un's  talk,  he  doan't,  blacksmith;  he  spakes 
to  the  pint,  that  he  do.  So  I  allus  saith,  an'  so  doth  parson,"  remarked 
Mr.  Joyce,  whose  language  had  a  faint  Biblical  flavour  about  it  whenever 
he  wanted  to  get  decently  out  of  a  difficulty.  Moreover,  the  rural  mind 
is  ever  ready  with  a  bit  of  flattery  for  a  crony  who  has  anything  to  give 
away,  and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  sycophancy  is  confined 
to  the  upper  classes.  John  Giles  liked  figs  as  well  as  any  king,  and 
Mr.  Joyce  having  given  him  a  sweet  one,  hobbled  home,  emitting  a  chuckle 
as  heartfelt  as  escapes  from  the  breast  of  an  experienced  courtier  who 
has  complimented  the  Prince  of  Monaco  out  of  a  place  in  the  house- 
hold. Whether  such  things  are  worth  having,  depends  on  the  esteem 
in  which  a  man  holds  beer  and  wine  and  small  change. 

The  blacksmith  rose  with  a  yawn,  stretched  his  great  limbs,  emptied 
his  jug  to  the  last  drop  and  prepared  to  follow  the  sexton,  when  he 
noticed  something  coming  slowly  down  the  lane  at  a  little  distance. 
First  it  appeared  like  a  red  speck  glancing  through  the  trees,  and  behind 
it  followed  an  object  gaunt  and  shadowy,  which  dropped  as  it  moved. 
The  blacksmith  had  good  eyes,  and  after  watching  these  things  for 
several  minutes,  Jie  remarked  to  the  ostler,  who  was  looking  after 
Madge,  as  he  put  away  his  pail  for  the  night, — 

"  There  be  wun  of  them  there  red  coauts  yonder,  Tom,  a  leadin'  of  a 
lame  'oss,  which  have  a  broak  down,  to  my  mind.  Maybe  'un  on'y  wants 
a  shoe  on,  and  I'll  go  down  an'  blow  up  the  fire  to  make  ready  for  'un. 
I'd  as  lief  earn  a  shillin'  as  not."  And  the  blacksmith,  thinking  he  had 
made  a  joke,  gave  out  a  laugh  like  the  sound  of  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil. 

On  came  the  red-coat,  with  hia  horse  toiling  painfully  after  him, 
past  the  quiet  mill,  past  the  rectory,  which  had  not  been  inhabited 
within  living  memory  (the  benefice  to  which  it  belonged  being  under 
sequestration,  and  the  rector  in  the  King's  Bench  prison),  past  the 
church  which  stood  close  by,  past  the  stagnant  pond,  and  the  pound, 
where  a  tinker's  donkey  looked  hungry  and  disconsolate  enough.  At 
last  the  dismounted  horseman  stopped  before  the  inn  door,  and  as  he 
did  so  the  old  signboard  of  the  "  Chequers  "  creaked  as  it  swung  on 
its  hinges  in  the  autumn  wind,  and  the  rain  fell  faster,  as  though  the 
storm  had  burst  through  the  cloud-gates  that  had  hitherto  restrained  it. 

"  Ostler !  "  said  the  huntsman,  in  a  pleasant  but  rather  peremptory 
tone,  "  put  up  this  horse,  he  has  sprung  a  sinew,  and  rtfake  him  com- 
fortable. Landlord,  let  me  have  a  glass  of  your  best  ale,  and  I  shall 
want  a  gig  to  go  on  to  Dronington." 

The  landlord  repeated  the  word  "  gig,"  as  who  should  say,  "  It  is 
all  very  well  to  want  a  gig,  but  where  am  I  to  find  one  ?  "  and  the  rain 
lashed  the  road  faster  and  faster. 
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Meantime,  the  huntsman  had  strode  carelessly  into  the  house,  whip 
in  hand,  a  splendid  and  noble  figure  of  a  man.  He  was  tall  and  straight, 
with  well-cut  features,  a  colour  fresh  from  health  and  exercise,  and  dark 
hair  curling  gracefully  round  his  temples.  He  had  flung  himself  on  a 
wooden  chair  beside  the  kitchen  fire,  and  was  humming  a  tune  in  a 
clear  strong  voice,  not  unmusical,  when  Margaret  Giles  brought  in  some 
beer,  and  he  looked  up  at  her.  He  drank  a  deep  draught,  for  he  was 
thirsty  after  a  long  day  with  the  Cloudesdale  hounds,  which  was  the  most 
famous  pack  in  those  parts  ;  then  he  fixed  his  large  merry  eyes  again  on 
the  girl,  and  said,  "  What's  your  name,  Mary  ?  " 

"Madge  be  moy  neam,  zur,"  replied  the  girl,  blushing.  "It  bain't 
Mary,  as  I  knows  on." 

"  Madge  is  a  very  pretty  name,"  answered  the  huntsman,  laughing, 
and  showing  a  set  of  fine  useful  teeth ;  when  Tom  Ostler  put  a  stop  to 
the  conversation,  and  pulling  his  hair  in  front  as  a  token  of  respect,  though 
he  did  not  seem  to  welcome  the  stranger's  arrival  very  cordially,  he 
addressed  the  huntsman  in  this  wise : 

"  Master  do  say  as  how  yee  do  want  a  gig,  zur  ?  " 

"Ah,"  replied  the  stranger,  good-humour edly,  and  apparently  recol- 
lecting something  he  had  forgotten.  "  Yes,  I  want  a  gig.  Put  to  at 
once,  will  you?  " 

"  We  arn't  got  no  gig,"  remarked  Tom  Ostler,  with  visible  reluctance, 
but  there's  a  waggon  not  fur  down  the  road  as  allus  stops  a  bit  at  the 
'  Barley  Mow,'  'bout  two  mile  on.  Ye  can  catch  'un  up,  zur,  if  ye  run  for't." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  the  huntsman,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  with  an  amused  yawn.  "  I  can't  run  after  a  waggon,  but  you  can 
fetch  it  back  on  your  shoulders,  and  Madge  can  make  me  up  a  bed 
there."  He  laughed  more  after  this,  and  his  laughter  was  so  joyous  that 
Madge  laughed  too,  and  Tom  Ostler  grinned,  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about.  He  did  not  understand  how  anybody  could  see  the  fun  of  sleeping 
in  a  waggon  while  there  was  a  dry  hayloft,  but  he  did  not  say  so,  because 
his  words  had  got  rusty  from  disuse  and  would  not  come  out  of  him  easily. 

The  huntsman,  finding  Tom  did  not  move,  but  stood  staring  at  him 
and  Madge,  walked  whistling  towards  the  window  and  looked  out.  It 
was  quite  dark,  and  the  storm  now  raged  with  the  fury  of  an  equinoctial 
gale.  Behind  him  was  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  inn  fire,  and  Madge,  who 
was  busy  getting  ready  the  landlord's  supper.  It  had  a  hungry  smell, 
that  supper,  and  the  huntsman  began  to  think  a  good  deal  about  it. 
Presently  he  turned  round  sharply,  cast  an  impatient  glance  at  Tom 
Ostler,  tapped  the  devil's  tattoo  on  the  small  diamond-shaped  panes  of  the 
inn  windows,  and  then  asked  Madge  if  he  could  have  a  fire  in  a  private 
room,  some  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  the  night. 

What  was  it  possessed  the  girl  as  she  answered  mechanically,  "  Yes  ?  " 
She  felt  frightened  after  she  had  said  it.  No  traveller  had  ever 
before  required  a  dinner  and  a  bed  at  the  "  Chequers,"  but  it  was  a  large 
rambling  house,  and  there  were  several  spare  rooms  which  were  never 
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wanted.  She  could  light  a  fire  in  one  of  them,  and  put  some  clean  sheets, 
of  -which  she  had  a  large  store,  on  a  bed  in  another.  It  was  not  very 
hard  work  to  set  about  this,  and  the  stranger  would  be  gone  next  morning. 
Her  idea  of  a  dinner  was  eggs  and  bacon  with  fried  eels,  which  were  plen- 
tiful about  there,  and  potatoes.  It  is  not  a  very  bad  one.  There  were 
half-a-dozen  flitches  hanging  in  the  inn  kitchen,  plenty  of  eggs,  and  live 
eels  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  tank  :  so  an  hour  later  the  handsome 
gentleman,  comfortably  housed  and  fed,  was  dozing  before  a  fire  of  his  own, 
with  his  boots  off  and  his  slippered  feet  upon  the  fender. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  ROADSIDE  INN. 

THE  blacksmith  had  ordered  another  jug  of  beer  to  moisten  gossip, 
and  had  sat  down  to  supper  with  John  Giles,  to  talk  about  the  stranger 
and  his  horse. 

"  I  have  heered,"  said  the  blacksmith,  reverentially,  "  that  such  big 
blood  'osses  as  that  there  yonder  do  cost  a'most  a  fortin." 

"  Depends  on  what  'ee  call  a  fortin,"  remarked  John  Giles,  who  had 
a  dusty  recollection  that  some  one  had  told  him  his  brewers  were  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  "  A  yoss  can't  cost  a  fortin,  Harry." 

"  He  do,"  replied  Mr.  Jinks,  firmly ;  "  my  brother  noo  a  mon  as  lived 
down  away  somewheres  in  Leicestershire,  and  as  told  'un  as  how  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  paid  a  matter  o'  seven  hundred  pound  for  a  yoss  they 
called  '  Samson:  '  he  worn't  such  a  strapper  as  this  one,  by  all  accaents," 
and  the  blacksmith  hit  the  table  with  a  thump.  Every  one  talked  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  in  those  days,  and  his  name  was  a  household  word  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other. 

"  Why,  that  there  'oss's  shoes  an'  his  saddle  an'  bridle  cost  as  much 
as  I  earns  in  six  months,"  continued  the  blacksmith  after  a  pause. 

"  You  earns  a  good  bit  in  six  months,"  returned  the  landlord,  unable 
to  grasp  a  fact  so  unfamiliar  to  his  experience.  "A  bit  of  iron  an'  a 
scrap  of  pigskin  can't  be  wuth  much." 

"  Them  there  shoes  be  made  of  gun-barr'ls,  they  be;  an'  the  saddles 
come  all  the  way  from  Ingy,"  said  the  blacksmith,  who  was  unwilling  to 
relinquish  a  marvel  when  he  had  got  fairly  hold  of  it,  and  liked  to  make 
it  as  wonderful  as  possible,  just  as  he  made  a  shapely  shoe  with  his 
hammer  and  tongs. 

Madge  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  inn  kitchen  drinking  in  these  words, 
and  the  blacksmith,  becoming  conscious,  by  the  magnetic  influence  of 
sympathy,  that  he  had  a  willing  listener  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
would  have  held  forth  much  longer ;  but  a  steady  series  of  snores, 
which  began  about  this  time  to  issue  from  the  landlord,  put  him 
out  in  his  narrative.  The  candle  flared  low  in  its  socket  at  the  same 
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time,  and  warned  him  it  was  growing  late  ;  so  he  said  "  good-night  "  and 
went  home  to  bed.  John  Giles,  being  then  awakened  by  the  sudden 
silence,  got  up,  rubbed  his  eyes  drowsily,  and  having  muttered  something 
about  nine  o'clock,  toddled  off  to  rest  also. 

The  girl  sat  some  time  longer  by  the  kitchen  fire,  thinking  of  she 
knew  not  what,  but  thinking  very  deeply.  It  was  years  afterwards  that 
she  became  conscious  of  the  thoughts  which  had  passed  through  her 
mind  as  she  sat  that  night  with  her  neglected  needlework  in  her  lap,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  pictures  which  grew  out  of  the  living  coals,  and  which 
perhaps  first  aroused  her  torpid  fancy.  She  must  have  been  sitting  there 
more  than  an  hour  when  Tom  Brown,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  thrust 
himself  half  through  the  doorway,  and  breathed  hard.  But  the  girl, 
apparently  unaware  of  his  presence,  did  not  move,  so  absorbed  was  she 
in  her  waking  dream.  What  had  come  over  her  since  the  morning  ? 
She  seemed  far  away  from  him  ;  there  was  something  strange  and  distant 
in  her  manner,  like  that  of  one  who  belonged  to  another  order  of  creation ; 
and  the  honest  fellow  became  conscious  of  an  inferiority  he  had  never 
felt  before.  Still  there  was  an  infinite  tenderness  on  his  face  which  re- 
fined his  coarse  features,  and  gave  an  untaught  grace  to  his  movements, 
as  he  cautiously  approached  her,  unwilling  to  intrude  so  mean  a  thing  as 
himself  upon  her  thoughts;  but  presently  he  spoke,  and  though  what  he 
said  was  very  homely,  his  voice  sounded  kindly  and  firm,  as  that  of  a  pro- 
tector who  would  shield  her  from  harm  with  his  life,  if  needs  were. 

"  I  be  fur  to  carry  summut  writ  on  peeaper  into  toun  yonder,"  said 
Tom. 

"  Be  ye  ?  "  answered  Madge,  impassively,  and  still  looking  at  the  fire. 

"  It  be  fur  him  as  be  upstairs,"  continued  Tom,  jerking  in  that  di- 
rection with  his  thumb ;  "  an'  it  be  matter  o'  a  duzzen  mile  on  end. 
I  sharn't  be  back  afore  marnin."  ' 

"  It  hain't  no  odds,"  said  the  girl,  still  motionless  and  absent- 
minded. 

"  Ye  hain't  afeerd,  be  ye,  Madge  ?  "  inquired  Tom,  putting  down  his 
lantern.  "  If  ye  be,  I  wun't  go.  On'y  say  the  word,  I  wun't  go." 

"  What  shud  oi  be  feerd  on  ?  "  answered  the  girl,  angry  at  being 
disturbed  in  her  reverie. 

"  Nought  as  I  knows  on,"  replied  Tom,  scratching  his  head,  as 
though  unconvinced  by  his  own  reasoning  ;  and  he  passed  into  the 
darkness  outside.  The  sound  of  his  clumsy  steps,  as  he  plashed 
through  the  storm,  were  heard  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  all  \v 
still,  save  the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  Dutch  clock  on  the  kitchen 
wall,  the  chirp  of  the  cricket  on  the  hearth,  and  the  hum  of  silence  in 
the  air. 

Madge  then  remembered  that  she  had  not  cleared  away  the  stranger's 
dinner,  and  went  to  do  so.  She  found  him  fast  asleep  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, which  had  not  been  filled  since  her  foster-mother's  death.  The 
dying  emberg  smouldered  in  the  grate,  and  the  candles  gave  a  fitful  light 
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as  they  burnt  down  in  their  sockets.  She  did  not  like  to  wake  the 
sleeper,  and  stood  for  some  time  irresolute  whether  to  stay  or  go  away. 
The  splendid  appointments  of  a  gentleman  of  fashion,  belonging  to  a 
generation  somewhat  more  magnificent  than  that  which  has  succeeded  it, 
were  scattered  carelessly  about  the  room.  The  massive  handle  of  hia 
hunting-whip  shone  like  pure  gold,  and  the  lash,  which  trailed  along  the 
oaken  floor,  was  as  white  as  a  streak  of  snow.  He  had  cut  off  the  feet 
of  his  hunting-boots  to  make  slippers,  and  thrown  the  tops  aside. 
There  they  lay  in  the  coal-scuttle,  with  their  glittering  silver  spurs  tossed 
all  awry  beside  them.  A  gold  watch,  richly  chased  with  a  coronet  and 
cipher  in  brilliants,  and  a  massive  chain,  was  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
it  seemed  to  Madge  as  if  these  brilliants  were  drops  of  water.  She 
tried  noiselessly  to  wipe  them  off,  and  found  that  they  were  hard.  Then 
she  remembered  that  she  had  heard  of  diamonds,  which  were  said  to  be 
of  inestimable  value,  and  she  looked  at  them  with  a  girl's  curiosity, 
turning  them  in  the  light  and  marvelling  at  their  flashes.  She  was  very 
near  to  him  now,  but  he  did  not  wake.  One  of  his  feet  rested  on  the 
ferider ;  the  other  was  flung  over  an  arm  of  the  chair,  and  its  slipper  had 
dropped  off.  She  had  never  seen  such  small  feet,  and  she  noticed,  with  a 
woman's  eye  for  finery,  that  the  stockings  on  them  were  of  white  silk. 
Still  he  slept  on,  and  she  grew  bolder.  She  went  to  the  table  to  sec 
what  he  had  eaten,  and  found  to  her  astonishment  that  the  fried  bacon 
was  left  untouched,  and  that  he  must  have  managed  his  eels  with  a  fork, 
for  the  knives  were  all  quite  clean.  Then  she  looked  again  to  see  if  he 
were  yet  awake,  but  he  slept  on,  and  she  became  fascinated  as  she 
looked.  He  was  very  stately  and  handsome,  with  his  scarlet  coat  and 
pearl  grey  waistcoat,  and  the  blue  silk  neckerchief  half  untied  about  his 
neck.  His  long  hair,  black  as  a  raven's  wing,  and  worn  in  love-locks 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  fell  over  a  forehead  white  as  ivory, 
and  the  rings  on  one  of  his  hands,  which  drooped  negligently  beside  him, 
glanced  and  sparkled  like  living  things.  The  girl  was  spell-bound,  and 
she  could  hear  the  beating  of  her  own  heart  as  she  stood  there,  afraid  to 
stay,  afraid  to  go  away,  and  by-and-by  afraid  to  move. 

If  any  observer,  impressed  with  the  theory  of  race,  had  been  at  the 
"  Chequers  "  inn  that  night,  he  would  have  been  struck  by  a  certain  resem- 
blance which  might  be  traced  between  this  village  girl  and  the  young 
huntsman.  He  was  dark,  and  she  was  fair  ;  but  there  was  a  likeness  in 
their  features  :  the  same  short  upper  lip  and  almond-shaped  purple 
eye  ;  the  same  full,  well-cut  mouth  and  strong  cheek,  with  a  peculiar 
dimple  on  the  chin,  which  was  rather  soft  and  weak  in  its  outline. 
They  had  even  the  same  tones  in  their  voices,  and  the  same  tricks  of 
movement.  They  had  both  the  same  small,  haughty  head,  which  they 
threw  back  at  times  in  the  same  way ;  the  same  shapely  hands  and  feet,  the 
same  nervous  limbs.  The  finer  generations  of  animals  resemble  each  other 
in  this  way  ;  why  should  not  the  finer  generations  of  men  and  women  ? 
For,  after  all,  their  resemblance  was  only  that  which  a  noble  work  of  art, 
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brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  may  bear  to  another  work  of  art 
equally  finished ;  and  yet  this  young  man  and  woman,  who  would  have 
seemed  to  a  sculptor  as  ideal  types  of  a  splendidly  matched  pair,  were  a 
peer  of  England  and  a  poor  peasant  maid. 

At  length  the  sleeper  stirred  uneasily  in  his  chair,  as  though  some 
careless  dream  had  disturbed  him,  and  he  woke  abruptly. 

"  What,  Madge,  my  girl !  "  said  he,  passing  one  of  his  jewelled  hands 
over  those  bright  eyes  of  his.  "  Why,  what's  o'clock  ?  I  am  afraid  I 
have  kept  you  out  of  bed  to  an  unconscionable  hour.  By  Jove  ! 
I  declare  it  is  nearly  midnight.  Bring  me  a  candle,  my  dear." 

She  did  not  understand  what  he  said  to  her.  Her  only  idea  was  to 
escape,  and  she  hurried  away  trembling.  But  he  followed  her,  and 
caught  her  by  the  hand.  "Madge,  Madge!"  he  said.  "You  little 
bolter,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  And,  for  the  first  time,  the  stranger  eyed 
Madge  with  some  of  that  complacency  which  Grand  Turks  are  accustomed 
to  bestow  on  maidens  whom  they  delight  t0  honour,  and  which  was  imi- 
tated pretty  successfully  in  their  dealings  with  country  chamber-maids 
by  the  young  nobles  of  forty  years  ago. 

She  turned  her  eyes  away  from  him  at  last,  and  felt  ready  to  cry. 
He  released  her,  and  she  felt  vexed  and  ashamed  of  herself. 

"  Fetch  me  another  candle,  my  dear,"  he  said  coolly,  "  and  show 
me  my  bedroom.  I  must  be  up  and  away  early." 

She  had  never  thought  of  that.  She  would  have  run  a  mile  in  the 
rain  barefooted  rather  than  return  to  him,  yet  she  thought  of  his  going 
away  with  a  sharp  pang  at  the  heart. 

The  Stranger  observed  this,  for  indeed  he  had  a  sharp  eye  in  all  that 
concerned  the  weaknesses  of  the  adverse  sex  towards  himself.  He  smiled, 
not  unflattered  that  he  should  have  brought  down  an  inn-maid  at  a  glance, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  titled  lady  at  Almack's.  Then  he  drew  her 
near  to  him  composedly,  glided  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  said  :  "  What 
a  pretty  girl  you  are,  Madge !  you  must  make  the  fortune  of  such  a  place 
as  this.  I  give  you  my  honour  if  I  were  a  bumpkin  I  should  be  tippling 
stout  downstairs  all  day  so  as  to  have  it  drawn  by  you."  He  laughed 
with  a  gallantry  which  would  have  transported  a  countess,  lifted  her  chin 
with  his  forefinger,  and  pressed  a  light  kiss  on  her  cheek.  She  quivered 
from  head  to  foot,  disengaged  herself  from  his  embrace  with  a  stifled  cry, 
and  fled. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
DREAMS. 

POOR  girl  I  one  of  the  many  who  have  thought  they  could  take  care  of 
themselves !  What  had  she  done  that  a  whirlwind  should  sweep  over  her 
young  life  in  this  fashion  ?  but  for  the  matter  of  that,  what  has  the  wild 
rose-bud  done,  which  has  asked  of  God  nothing  but  a  little  dew  and  a  ray 
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of  sunlight,  and  which  the  first  gale  blows  torn  and  soiled  into  the  clay  ? 
Madge  had  that  rough  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  which  may  lurk 
inborn  in  those  who  have  been  never  preached  to  and  never  taught.  She 
would  have  defended  herself  against  the  rude  courtship  of  ploughboys  or 
the  ambiguous  jests  of  tipsy  pedlars ;  but  where  was  the  training  that 
could  have  steeled  her  against  a  being  who  was  as  unlike  the  other  men 
she  had  ever  seen  as  day  is  opposite  to  night — a  being  who  had  paralyzed 
her  faculties  as  lightning  might  do,  blinding  all  her  perceptions  of  good 
and  evil  and  leaving  her  no  power  of  reflection  or  resistance  ?  His  voice 
was  softer  and  sweeter  than  any  woman's  she  had  heard ;  his  eyes  were  a 
magic  in  themselves ;  the  practical  arts  of  a  wooer  were  so  familiar  to 
him  that  he  could  fill  a  poor  girl's  head  with  fancies  as  intoxicating  as 
new-pressed  wine.  In  struggles  like  these  the  conditions  of  the  contest 
are  not  even.  When  Education  is  pitted  against  Ignorance,  Craft  against 
Simplicity,  Strength  against  Weakness,  heaven  alone  can  help  the  fallen. 

That  night,  when  everybody  else  in  the  house  slept,  Madge  crouched 
in  the  darkness  near  the  empty  grate  of  the  kitchen.  The  wind  moaned 
weirdly  outside  as  if  in  pain  ;  the  windows  creaked  in  their  leaden  frames 
and  the  falling  of  the  rain  continued,  ceaseless,  monotonous  and  hard. 
But  Madge  was  absent  from  all  present  sights  and  sounds,  and  fell  into 
a  kind  of  trance,  which  was  neither  sleep  nor  waking.  Why  was  it 
that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  now  thought  of  her  mother,  and  tried 
to  recall  an  image  she  had  never  seen  from  out  of  the  shadows  that 
thickened  round  her  ?  In  the  churchyard  there  were  tombs  and  over  the 
tombs  grew  flowers,  and  when  the  spring  breezes  gently  stirred  the  waving 
trees,  white  blossoms  fell  in  handfuls  over  the  grassy  mounds,  whilst  birds 
sang  above  as  if  nothing  but  joy  and  peace  could  inhabit  the  garden 
which  old  men  called  God's  acre.  And  the  parson  said  these  graves  were 
simply  resting  places — soft  beds  where  the  weary  lay  in  quiet  till  Christ 
came  and  led  them  by  the  hand  to  a  kingdom  where  there  was  no  labour 
and  no  sorrow.  She  wondered  whether  her  mother  was  an  angel  and 
talked  about  her  with  the  other  angels,  all  in  pure  robes  and  crowned  with 
gold  ?  If  she  could  only  see  her  mother  once — for  a  single  instant — she 
who  had  never  known  a  mother,  she  could  whisper  to  her — something  ! 
For  God  would  believe  her  mother.  If  He  was  angry  with  Tier  now  He 
would  know  that  angels  can  only  speak  the  truth,  and  for  her  mother's 
sake  He  would  take  from  her  heart  the  load  he  had  just  put  there,  and 
which  was  crushing  her — He  alone  knew  how  cruelly  !  Disjointed  frag- 
ments of  prayers  came  back  to  her  recollection,  prayers  of  which  she  had 
never  before  comprehended  the  meaning  :  "  Our  Father."  "0  God  our 
Heavenly  Father."  .  .  .  God  was  something  more  than  God  then,  and 
the  punisher  of  sinners  ;  he  was  Father  !  She  staggered  to  her  feet, 
stretched  her  hands  in  front  of  her  and  wailed :  "  Mawther,  mawther  ! 
tell  him  it  was  none  moy  fault !  He  knows  it  wasn't " — then  fell  forward 
on  her  knees  with  her  face  against  the  ground  and  sobbed  pitifully  .  .  . 

Hours  passed,  and  she  had  crept  again  near  the  fender,  with  her 
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limbs  numbed,  her  body  trembling,  and  her  fevered  head  resting  on  her 
curved  arm.  But  the  mists  had  somehow  cleared.  A  soft  music  of  bells 
rippled  through  summer  air  ;  there  was  a  fragrance  of  roses  ;  the  bells 
sounded  nearer  ;  and  birds  soared  chirping  towards  a  sky  so  blue,  bright, 
and  warm  !  The  church  was  before  her ;  its  doors  stood  open,  and  crowds 
were  hurrying  in,  but  they  were  not  men  and  women.  The  graves  seemed 
to  have  given  up  their  sleepers,  and  spotless  troops  of  angels,  with  the 
smiles  of  children,  beckoned  her  to  follow  them  to  an  altar  shining  with 
lights  more  than  could  be  numbered.  Then  hymns  uprose,  first  mur- 
mured, then  slowly  and  sweetly  swelling  till  they  filled  the  church.  Then 
other  angels  appeared  with  branches  and  lilies,  which  they  strewed  upon 
her  path ;  and  an  unseen  hand  took  hers  and  drew  her  to  the  altar 
where  she  had  seen  brides  led,  and  where  now  awaited  her  with  a  beam 
of  welcome  the  man  who  had  fired  her  poor  desolate  soul  with  the  passion 
of  love.  .  .  .  She  would  have  flung  herself  in  his  arms,  but  some- 
thing restrained  her,  and  they  knelt  together — she  pledging  herself  to  be 
faithful  and  obedient  to  him  ;  he  vowing  to  love,  honour,  and  guard  her 
all  his  days.  And  the  while  the  bells  chimed  merrily,  the  organ  pealed 
its  holiest  notes  ;  and  she,  looking  at  herself,  saw  that  she  was  arrayed 
in  white  like  the  others,  for  God  had  clothed  her  in  His  garb  of 
innocency.  .  .  . 

How  long  she  lay  in  that  unconscious  state,  which  is  part  death,  part 
life,  she  could  never  guess  ;  but  during  weeks  and  months  afterwards  she 
continued  to  start  in  her  sleep,  mingling  the  visions  of  this  one  fateful 
night  with  the  indistinctly  remembered  reality.  When  she  recovered  her 
senses  the  darkness  had  faded.  Two  oblique  rays  of  light  were  falling 
through  the  openings  in  the  shutters  ;  the  wind  had  lulled,  and  the  rain 
outside  had  ceased.  A  large  cat,  which  had  been  prowling  about  in 
search  of  mice,  started  at  her  first  movement  and  rushed  away  with  a 
clatter  over  the  coals  in  a  corner,  causing  her  to  sit  up  on  the  ground 
terrified,  and  to  utter  a  scream.  But  nobody  heard  her  ;  and  she  pressed 
her  hands  to  her  aching  forehead,  to  recollect  where  she  was,  and  why 
she  had  come  there.  All  she  evoked  was  a  dull  throbbing  at  the  temples ; 
and  she  found  her  limbs  cramped  and  racked  with  pain.  Mecha- 
nically she  rolled  up  a  tress  of  her  hair  which  had  fallen  loose  over  her 
shoulders,  and  incoherently  repeated  to  herself  snatches  of  the  things 
she  had  dreamed,  trying  to  sift  them  from  the  facts  which  had  really 
happened.  The  effort  was  too  much  for  her  infant  brain,  unaccustomed  to 
reason  save  on  things  actual  and  visible,  and  too  weak  to  reflect  much  even 
on  them.  A  stupefied  and  bewildered  expression  settled  on  her  face  ;  and 
there  she  remained  sitting  and  hearkening  tremulously  to  every  sound,  till 
she  heard  the  first  waggoner  on  the  road  draw  up  his  team  and  shout  for 
breakfast.  It  must  have  been  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  then,  for, 
upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  horizon,  towards  the  river,  the  autumn 
dawn  broke  dim  and  grey  ;  and  the  waggoner  complimented  her  for  being 
afoot  and  about  so  early. 
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CHAPTER     V. 

MR.  SHARPS. 

IT  may  have  been  some  two  hours  after  this,  that  is  ahout  eight 
o'clock,  when  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  village.  It  was  caused 
by  the  arrival  of  a  four-horse  coach,  on  which  were  seated  five  people ; 
and  such  a  coach  and  such  people  had  seldom  been  seen  in  those  parts 
before.  It  was  a  glittering  painted  thing  with  a  dark  blue  body,  almost 
black,  and  red  wheels.  It  was  drawn  by  three  thorough-bred  chestnuts 
and  a  grey.  The  grey  went  a  little  tender  on  his  off  fore  foot,  but  made 
a  smart  appearance  nevertheless.  The  horses  had  rosettes  and  streamers 
at  their  ears,  and  their  harness  jingled  grandly  as  they  tossed  their  heads 
and  snorted  along  the  road,  lifting  their  knees  up  to  their  noses.  They 
were  driven  by  a  shrewd- looking  man,  of  some  five-and-thirty  years  old, 
very  clean  built,  and  tight  about  the  legs.  He  might  have  been  a  feather- 
weight when  he  was  young,  and  now  weighed  at  most  eight  stone.  He 
was  dressed  in  black  from  top  to  toe,  save  for  a  white  neckerchief  very 
neatly  folded,  confined  by  a  horseshoe  gold  pin,  and  a  scarlet  under- 
waistcoat. 

On  the  hind  seat  were  two  grooms,  like  the  servants  out  of  livery 
belonging  to  a  great  establishment.  They  wore  short  black  coats,  white 
cravats,  buckskin  breeches,  and  top-boots.  They  had  cockades  in  their 
hats,  which  then  really  betokened  that  their  master  was  an  officer  of  the 
Crown,  and  they  were  as  neat  as  new  pins  upon  a  fair-day.  The  third 
person  was  an  impudent  lad,  dressed  in  a  drab  jacket  and  overalls,  with  a 
Scotch  cap  on  his  head.  He  had  a  complete  suit  of  horse  clothing  beside 
him,  marked  with  a  duke's  coronet  and  the  cypher  "  C.  &  R."  He  sat 
on  the  seat  behind  the  driver,  and  amused  himself  by  squinting  and 
making  faces. 

Beside  the  driver  on  the  box  was  a  fat,  oily  man,  who  used  a  great 
deal  of  pomatum,  and  whose  garments  of  many  colours  sat  stiffly  upon 
him,  as  though  they  had  come  straight  from  the  tailor's.  The  small  tips 
of  his  large  jean  boots  were  varnished,  his  white  hat  was  glossy.  He  was 
varnished  and  glossy  all  over.  His  gloves  were  white  and  tight,  his  out- 
side coat  was  white  and  loose,  his  inner  coat  was  blue,  with  gilt  buttons. 
There  were  two  monstrous  pins  in  his  long  flowered  satin  cravat,  and 
chains  of  gold,  fresh  burnished,  dangled  all  about  him.  He  held  a  cane, 
with  an  agate  knob  surrounded  by  garnets,  in  his  great-coat  pocket. 

The  coachman,  who  handled  his  cattle  very  neatly,  brought  them 
cleverly  up  before  the  inn  door,  and  one  of  the  grooms  behind,  swinging 
briskly  down  from  his  seat  as  they  stopped,  ran  a  few  steps,  touched  his 
hat,  from  habit,  for  there  was  no  one  near,  and  called  out  sharply,  "  Is 
theDook ?" 

"  All  right,  Bill,"  said  the  stud  groom  on  the  box,  for  that  was  the 
rank  he  held  in  a  nobleman's  household.  "  His  Grace  is  here.  There's 
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the  big  bay  boss  shaking  bisself  among  the  ducks  an'  geese.  Hi !  girl, 
bring  us  some  rum  and  milk.  The  wench  looks  like  a  ghost." 

This  last  observation  was  addressed  to  Madge,  who  stared  at  the 
glittering  equipage  with  feelings  only  known  to  herself. 

The  fat  man  in  the  white  coat  now  descended  nervously  from  the  box, 
making  his  foothold  ludicrously  secure  at  every  step,  puffed  himself  out, 
put  the  knob  of  his  cane  in  his  mouth  thoughtfully,  and  strutted  into  the 
inn  parlour.  Then  he  strutted  out  again,  having  found  nothing. 

"  Where's  the  Duke  " — he  had  just  begun  to  say  with  some  importance, 
when  the  stud  groom  glanced  quietly  down  from  the  box  at  him,  and 
observed  in  an  under-tone,  "  There's  his  Grace  looking  out  at  yer  from  the 
winder,  Mr.  Sharpe." 

The  fat  man  seemed  to  grow  smaller  when  he  heard  this,  and  his  smug 
features  put  on  an  air  of  precipitate  humility.  He  took  off  his  shiny  hat 
with  a  cringing  air  and  bowed  to  the  ground,  while  the  young  huntsman 
of  the  day  before  called  to  him  in  tones  of  astonishment  and  displeasure, 
not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  "Hullo,  Sharpe,  I  thought  you  were  at 
Doncaster.  I  told  you  to  go  yesterday." 

"  Game's  up,  your  Grace.  Tipster's  lot  had  cut  the  grass  under  my  feet." 

"  The  devil  they  had.  They  must  have  used  a  scythe  then,  and  I 
lose  thirty  thou"  again  with  you  confounded  bookmakers.  William,  send  up 
Lafleur  with  my  clothes,  and  keep  the  team  moving.  I  shall  be  down  in 
an  hour." 

"  All  right,  your  Grace,"  answered  the  man  on  the  box,  touching  his 
hat.  "  Mr.  Sharpe,  wake  up  Mussheer  Leflore  inside,  will  you,  and  tell 
the  Frenchman  to  be  off  with  the  Dock's  traps,  or  we  shall  have  something 
at  our  'eds  from  that  there  winder  in  a  jiffy." 

Mr.  Sharpe,  thus  adjured,  went  hastily  to  the  coach  window,  and 
bawled  "Moussoo  Lefloor  "  till  the  startled  valet  roused  himself,  and 
presently  emerged  with  a  carpet-bag,  a  dressing-case,  and  an  india-rubber 
folding  bath,  with  which  he  went  upstairs.  He  was  a  very  dignified 
gentleman,  and  looked  like  a  minister  of  state,  got  up  for  an  "  at  home." 

"I  say,  Mr.  Sharpe,"  now  remarked  the  stud  groom  in  a  low  voice, 
flicking  something  off  the  near  leader's  ears  with  his  whip,  "  we've  bin 
and  gone  and  hit  the  Dook  precious  hard  this  time,  at  Doncaster." 

"A  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head,  William,"  said  the  fat  man, 
lighting  a  fat  cigar. 

"  What  do  I  clear  by  the  fluke,  Mr.  Sharpe  ?  "  asked  the  stud  groom, 
ruminating.  "  I've  been  a-thinkin'  a  good  deal  about  that  there  public 
down  at  Epsom,  since  you  put  me  up  to  it,  and  promised  as  how  you 
would  winter  yer  runnin'  'osses  there." 

"Never  mind  about  the  public  just  yet.  That'll  keep,  that  will, 
William.  You've  got  a  good  place,  haven't  you  ?  Well,  then,  slow  and 
sure,  that's  yer  motter." 

"  I  don't  complain,  Mr.  Sharpe  ;  though  the  Dook  don't  pay  up  as  he 
might  do,  drat  him !  The  young  beggar  owes  me  a  year  an'  a  'alf  a  wages, 
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an'  there  ain't  no  signs  of  his  munney,  as  I  sees.  If  it  warn't  for  the 
corn-chandler  and  the  saddler  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  put  the  pot  on 
at  the  Derby  this  year,  nohow.  The  coach-builder  do  say,  says  he,  he 
won't  give  neither  me  nor  Sam  a  rap  till  he  gets  his  own  brads." 

"He  be  blowed,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe.  "Go  to  my  man,  Kiquetti,  in 
Long  Acre.  He  knows  it's  all  right  till  I  tell  him  it  ain't.  The  young  'un 
must  have  some  more  wheels  when  he  goes  to  town,  and  you  can  tell 
him  Growler's  things  don't  run  light  enough.  He's  sure  to  bite  at  that. 
None  of  them  chaps  can  hold  their  nags  together  if  they  had  a  four-wheel 
furniture  van  behind  'em,  but  they're  allis  agog  for  light  traps." 

"  I  don't  say  no,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  the  dodge  isn't  so  hard  to  try,  is  it? 
His  Grace  b'leeves  anythink  a'most  as  I  tells  him.  It  ain't  very  diffickult 
to  'umbug  him.  But  the  grey  mare  she  won't  quite  do,  she  won't." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  sneered  Mr.  Sharpe.  "  You  got  your  commission  from 
Coper,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  in  coorse  many  thanks  to  you  for  that 
an'  all  favers.  Only.  Lord  George  he  was  a-talking  to  the  Dook  about 
her  last  Wednesday  was  a  week  ;  and  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink.  No 
offence,  I  hope,  Mr.  Sharpe  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  William.  But  what  did  Lord  George  say  to  his  Grace 
about  the  grey  ?" 

"  His  lordship  said  she  warn't  much  good,  onless  for  cat's-meat — that  he 
did,  Mr.  Sharpe." 

"  And  what  did  his  Grace  answer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  says  his  Grace,  says  he,  I  knows  that  very  well,  but  old  knife- 
blade  won't  do  a  bit  of  stiff  for  nuthink ;  and  I  thought  he  meant  you,  so 
I  tells  you  on  it,  Mr.  Sharpe.  You  got  me  my  place,  and  I  ham  in  dooty 
bound  so  for  to  do." 

"Put  stockings  under  her  shoes,  William,"  answered  Mr.  Sharpe. 
"  She'll  go  even  enough  till  the  Dook  wants  another,  and  then,  why  you'll 
always  find  Coper  ready  with  a  five-pound  note  a  leg.  That'll  do,  won't  it  ?  " 

"  That'll  do,  Mr.  Sharpe  :  but  yer  see  the  mare  jibs ;  and  when  they 
goes  a  bit  okkerd,  the  Dook  gets  hold  of  the  whip,  and,  my  eye,  how  he  do 
pay  it  into  'em,  and  hollers,  he  do,  enuff  to  scare  a  flock  o'  sheep.  We 
shall  capsize  all  on  us  some  day,  and  I  might  just  fall  a  bit  heavy,  you 
knows,  Mr.  Sharpe." 

"  Take  off  her  bearing-rein,  William,  and  put  the  other  up  to  the 
cheek.  Keep  the  whip  away  from  his  Grace  at  startin',  and  take  care  the 
boys  give  her  her  head." 

The  conversation  went  on  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  while  the  drag 
was  moving  slowly  up  and  down  before  the  roadside  inn,  till  the  hunts- 
man's bedroom  window  was  thrown  open  again,  and  M.  Lafleur,  in 
broken  English,  ordered  one  of  the  grooms,  who  were  lounging  against  the 
sign-post,  to  call  the  coach,  as  his  Grace  was  coming  down. 

During  these  proceedings  Madge  Giles  had  gone  about  the  house  like 
one  stupefied  by  a  narcotic.  She  could  not  realize  anything  that  had 
happened  within  the  last  twelve  hours,  and  did  not  know  whether  she  was 
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waking  or  sleeping.  Mr.  Sharpe  had  tried,  with  coarse  familiarity,  to  joke 
with  her,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  did  not  seem  even  to  hear 
what  he  said. 

Poor  Madge  did  not  drop,  though  her  knees  were  weak  and  her  eyes 
haggard.  It  is  only  the  rich  who  can  give  way  to  their  feelings  in  the 
privacy  of  a  comfortable  apartment,  where  cambric  handkerchiefs  are  kept 
ready  for  tears,  and  a  down  pillow  for  an  aching  head.  She  had  to  light 
the  kitchen  fire  and  get  breakfast  ready,  to  sweep  the  house  and  feed  the 
fowls ;  and  she  went  about  these  duties,  though  her  lip  quivered  with 
suppressed  anguish  and  her  heart  felt  heavy  enough  to  burst  her  breast. 

If  she  could  only  see  him  once  more,  thought  the  unhappy  girl,  she 
might  bear  her  burthen  better ;  but  of  that  there  seemed  small  chance. 
Directly  the  French  valet  had  entered  his  room  she  was  cut  off  from  him 
as  completely  as  if  they  were  miles  apart.  One  or  other  of  the  top-booted 
grooms  was  always  running  up  and  down  the  staircase,  now  with  pails  of 
cold  water  for  the  bath,  now  with  jugs  of  hot  water,  now  with  boots  and 
brushes  ;  and  all  these  things  had  to  be  taken  down  again  and  repacked  in 
the  coach,  so  that  perpetual  motion  was  going  on  at  the  roadside  inn. 

Towards  nine  o'clock,  however,  the  bedroom  door  was  dashed  open  with 
a  bang,  and  a  quick  elastic  step  cleared  the  stairs  two  at  once.  It  must 
be  he  who  had  stolen  away  her  very  self.  She  raised  her  hot  red  eyelids, 
which  had  been  cast  down  before,  and  looked  timidly  out  from  the  kitchen 
door.  He  was  talking  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  with  his  back  turned  towards  her, 
and  she  hardly  knew  him  at  first,  he  was  so  changed.  He  wore  a  dark- 
blue  frock-coat,  closely  buttoned,  a  high  napless  white  hat,  and  trousers 
of  yellow  cord.  She  had  seen  the  uniform  of  the  Cloudesdale  hunt  before, 
but  she  had  never  seen  such  a  dress  as  this.  She  feared  he  had  gone 
away  as  mysteriously  as  he  came,  till  he  turned  round  and  smiled  at  her ; 
and  then  she  looked  at  him  with  one  glance  of  mute  appeal  that  was 
almost  terrible  in  its  pathos.  Her  face  was  of  an  ashen  white,  her  mouth 
was  parted,  and  the  underlip  drooped  with  so  strange  a  likeness  to  his 
own,  that  Mr.  Sharpe  again  noticed  it,  and  turning  away  relieved  his 
feelings  by  a  prolonged  whistle. 

But  the  wild  mournful  look  of  the  girl,  so  fearful  in  its  silent  misery, 
fell  unheeded  on  the  callous  noble.  He  patted  her  in  a  merry  mood  upon 
the  cheek,  and  said  gaily,  "  Madge,  my  pretty  maid  of  the  inn,  pick  me  a 
flower  for  my  button-hole  as  a  keepsake." 

There  were  some  honeysuckles  and  late  monthly  roses  in  the  inn 
garden,  a  legacy  from  the  wealth  of  departed  summer.  She  picked  a  rose- 
bud for  him  and  held  it  out  with  a  hand  parched  by  fever.  He  had 
already  taken  the  reins  when  she  brought  it,  and  as  he  tried  to  put  it  in 
his  breast,  the  leaders  moved  impatiently,  and  the  rosebud  fell  broken  to 
the  ground.  He  had  given  her  something  as  he  took  the  flower  from  her. 
She  did  not  know  what  it  was.  The  next  moment  he  was  on  the  box. 

"  Let  them  go,  boys,"  he  shouted,  and  the  grooms  jumped  away  from 
the  horses'  heads.  The  grey  mare  backed  and  kicked  viciously  at  the 
splinter-bar. 
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"  Give  her  her  head,  your  Grace,"  said  Mr.  "William,  the  stud  groom, 
quickly,  and  Mr.  Sharpe  clutched  nervously  at  the  rail  of  his  seat. 

"Where's  the  whip,  "William,"  asked  the  Duke,  losing  his  temper. 

"  It's  slipped  down  behind  your  Grace,"  said  Mr.  William,  who  had 
purposely  dropped  it.  "  Tom,  look  alive,  and  fetch  his  Grace's  whip, 
can't  you  ?  "  One  of  the  boys,  who  had  just  climbed  up  behind,  winked 
to  the  other,  thrust  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and  threw  himself  down.  Mr. 
William  pretended  he  could  not  reach  the  whip,  when  the  boy  held  it 
towards  him,  and  swore  some  quaint  stable  oaths,  which  put 'the  Duke  in 
a  good  humour.  Just  then,  too,  the  leaders  started  off  with  a  rush,  and 
went  over  the  hills  and  far  away  at  a  hand-gallop. 

Madge  gazed  wistfully  after  the  drag  as  it  disappeared,  and  then,  going 
up  to  her  own  room,  she  locked  herself  in,  and  cried  with  an  exceeding 
great  and  bitter  cry. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DESERTED. 

MADGE  was  not  seen  again  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  inn  had  re- 
sumed its  usual  aspect.  Honest  Tom  Brown,  wondering  at  her  absence, 
and  the  cold  dinner  without  potatoes  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of  it, 
could  not  get  rid  of  an  uneasy  notion  that  something  had  occurred  which 
was  unknown  to  him.  But  he  was  an  ignorant  and  inarticulate  fellow, 
not  a  chatterbox  even  in  his  cups,  of  which  he  drank  but  few,  and  having 
been  up  all  night,  he  was  not  altogther  sorry  for  an  excuse  to  lie  down  in 
the  hayloft,  and  have  a  good  sleep.  He  was  tired  with  his  twenty-four 
miles'  walk  to  Dronington  and  back,  tired  with  watching  for  her  fruitlessly, 
and  when  he  got  up  she  was  about  again.  She  did  not  indeed  speak  to 
him,  or  to  anybody  else,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying ;  but 
since  yesterday  he  could  not  muster  up  courage  to  talk  to  her.  So  he 
mooned  about  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
stables,  thinking  that  all  would  come  right  in  good  time — an  axiom  with 
which  many  a  dull  man  has  been  fain  to  comfort  himself  under  dismal 
circumstances. 

In  the  stable  was  the  tall  bay  hunter ;  and  the  mite  of  a  boy  in  a  drab 
jacket  and  overalls,  who  had  been  rubbing  its  sprained  leg  and  bandaging 
it  by  turns  since  morning.  He  had  also  swathed  the  horse  up  to  its  eyes 
in  the  clothing  he  brought  with  him,  and  having  drank  about  a  gallon  of 
strong  ale,  the  small  boy  and  the  big  horse  were  about  to  set  off 
together. 

"  He's  still  lame  as  he  was  afore,  old  stick-in-the-mud,"  remarked  the 
small  boy  to  Tom  Brown  ;  "  but  I've  prummissedmy  old  'omantobe  'ome 
for  supper — so  we're  off,  and  Eed  Rover  can  get  hisself  right  arterwards." 

"  Ye  mawn't  go  miscallin'  your  mawther  that  loike,"  said  Tom  Brown. 

"  My  old  'oman  ain't  my  muther,  now  then,  stoopid,"  answered  the 
boy,  indignantly.  "  She's  my  missus." 
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"  Ye  bain't  above  a  matter  o'  ten  year  old,  an'  ye  got  a  missus  ?  " 
asked  Tom  Brown,  in  much  amazement. 

"  I'm  risin'  sixteen  ;  fifteen  last  selliger,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  knows  it, 
cos  it's  the  big  day  at  Doncaster." 

Tom  Brown  subsided  after  this  information,  though  probably  his 
private  opinion  was  not  much  altered  by  it,  and  presently  the  short  boy, 
who  might  have  been  any  age  between  twelve  and  fifty,  if  judged  from 
his  appearance  when  closely  examined,  led  out  the  tall  horse  and  prepared 
to  set  off  upon  his  journey. 

"Who  be  yure  maister,  and  wheer  do  'un  live?"  inquired  Tom 
Brown,  with  friendly  interest,  as  they  took  leave  of  each  other. 

"  Walker,  up  a  street,"  said  the  boy,  trying  his  latest  acquirement  in 
squinting;  and  tucking  the  horse's  bridle  under  his  arm,  he  began  whist- 
ling "  Nancy  Dawson,"  and  went  about  his  business  with  the  lame  horse 
hobbling  after  him. 

Nothing  happened  for  many  days  after  this  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh. 
It  was  a  lost,  out-of-the-way  place,  lying  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest 
market  town  of  any  importance.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
was  not  very  good  for  agricultural  purposes,  belonged  to  two  or  three  great 
proprietors,  and  the  sub-agents  who  collected  their  rents  lived  at  Dro- 
nington.  The  inn  was  the  best  house  in  the  village,  and  there  was  not  a 
person  in  it  but  the  curate,  Mr.  Mowledy,  who  ever  subscribed  to  a  news- 
paper or  read  a  book.  Even  Mr.  Mowledy  had  been  for  some  time  away 
in  the  north,  and  his  duty  was  performed  by  a  hasty  parson,  who  rode 
over  from  Dronington  at  a  brisk  canter  every  Sunday,  and  kept  his  horse 
waiting  at  the  "  Chequers  "  while  he  hurried  through  a  single  service.  It 
did  not  much  matter:  there  were  seldom  more  than  half  a  score  of 
bumpkins,  chiefly  old,  who  went  to  church  at  all,  and  they  understood 
nothing  of  Mesopotamia,  about  which  this  hasty  parson  preached  to  them 
from  an  old  mouse-eaten  stock  of  sermons  he  found  at  the  rectory.  The 
rector  himself  had  been  a  hard- riding,  six-bottle  man,  who  had  got  into 
debt  and  disgrace.  He  had  not  seen  his  parishioners  since  his  insolvency, 
and  had  never  at  any  previous  period  concerned  himself  with  their  edu- 
cation or  culture ;  and  Mr.  Mowledy  received  but  GQl.  a  year  for  filling  one 
of  the  richest  benefices  in  England  as  best  he  could  upon  so  meagre  a 
stipend. 

There  was  none  of  the  frightful  poverty  of  populous  cities,  no  hideous 
beggary  with  unheeded  sores  at  Wakefield.  The  people  did  well  enough, 
and  got  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  They  had  a  very  prolific  breed  of  ducks 
and  geese,  which  they  sent  with  butter  and  eggs  to  market  once  a  week. 
Most  of  them  had  a  pig  and  a  cow  ;  those  who  had  not,  worked  contentedly 
for  those  who  had.  But  there  was  probably  not  a  more  ignorant  or 
ill-taught  place  in  England.  Long  ago  Mr.  Mowledy  had  tried  his  hand 
at  a  school ;  but  the  blacksmith,  Mr.  Jinks'  father,  and  the  wheelwright,  who 
led  the  community,  did  not  care  to  take  their  children  from  work  to  learn 
their  letters ;  and  John  Giles,  of  the  "  Chequers,"  knew  that  Madge  had  too 
much  to  do  at  home  to  go  dangling  after  the  parson's  heels.  So  by-and- 
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by  all  hope  and  ambition,  perhaps  all  desire  to  improve  his  cure  from 
that  point  of  view,  died  out  of  Mr.  Mowledy's  mind,  and  he  let  things  take 
their  ancient,  immemorial  course. 

He  came  back  from  the  north  a  little  older  and  more  dejected  than  he 
went;  for  his  brother  and  only  relative,  who  had  held  a  small  living  on  the 
borders  of  Northumberland  as  locum-tenens  for  the  patron's  son,  had  died 
during  his  absence;  but  there  was  no  apparent  change  in  him.  He 
preached  wearily  twice  every  Sunday,  and  once  on  Wednesday  evenings, 
after  his  return,  and  his  spare  congregation  was  increased  by  Madge ;  who 
looked  very  pale  and  thin,  but  listened  to  him  reverently  without  under- 
standing much  of  his  discourse. 

He  soon  noticed  the  girl's  regular  attendance  on  his  ministry ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  lonely  man  warmed  towards  her.  He  had  scarcely  more 
than  the  wage  of  a  servant ;  he  had  no  prospects  of  advancement,  no  re- 
spect for  himself  now.  He  could  not  ask  any  lady  to  share  his  penury, 
and  if  he  could  do  so  he  knew  of  no  one  to  ask.  He  might,  how- 
ever, take  Madge  to  his  desolate  cottage,  if  she  would  go.  She  was  a 
busy  housewife,  and  would  make  him  a  good  helpmate.  There  would  be 
nothing  to  shock  her  feelings,  or  estrange  her  heart  in  his  meagre  fortunes. 
He  would  love  her  very  dearly,  and  she  would  make  his  home  bright  with 
her  presence.  The  girl  had  good  natural  abilities.  She  might  be  taught 
enough  book-learning  to  make  her  a  pleasant  companion  upon  winter's 
evenings  when  their  work  was  done.  He  knew  she  was  thrifty  and  sweet- 
tempered.  He  only  forgot  that  he  was  forty-nine  years  old  and  she  not 
twenty. 

It  was  one  evening  early  in  November  that  he  spoke  to  her  first.  He 
even  fancied  she  was  waiting  for  him,  and  looked  kind  welcome  from  her 
large,  soft,  purple  eyes ;  but  that  could  only  be  imagination,  overwrought 
by  solitude.  The  hoar  frost  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  landscape  seen 
from  the  stile  near  the  village  church,  where  he  met  her,  was  very  tranquil 
and  lonely.  There  was  a  path  that  led  on  through  some  meadows  to 
the  rectory,  beside  which  stood  his  own  forlorn  cottage ;  it  had  been  built 
by  a  former  more  prosperous  incumbent  for  his  gardener.  He  walked 
beside  Madge  through  these  fields,  where  the  blackbird  sang  his  loud  good- 
night, and  the  wren  and  the  speckled  thrush  were  busy  with  the  hedge- 
berries.  It  was  she  who  spoke  first,  and  she  asked  him,  in  a  sweet,  grave 
voice,  if  he  would  write  a  letter  for  her. 

Mr.  Mowledy,  though  surprised  at  this  request,  promised  readily  to  do 
so,  thinking  in  his  own  mind  that  it  might  refer  to  some  brewer's  or  dis- 
tiller's account  which  was  overdue,  and  then  he  walked  silently  on  beside 
her.  He  was  a  learned  man,  was  Mr.  Mowledy,  and  had  taken  honours 
at  his  college.  He  might  have  done  well  in  the  world  if  he  had  had  more 
energy,  or  less  conscience.  But  he  let  one  opportunity  after  another 
glide  by  him  in  the  race  of  life,  and  never  overtook  them  or  tried  to  do  so. 
And  here  now  was  this  gentleman  and  scholar  abashed  in  the  company 
of  a  village  girl.  If  she  had  cared  for  him,  if  he  had  met  such  a  woman 
once  in  the  heyday  of  existence  when  his  blood  was  young,  if  even  yet  she 
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had  felt  or  could  have  felt  one  spark  of  love  for  him,  he  might  have  been 
helped  out  of  his  difficulty.  A  word  or  a  look  would  have  done  it,  and 
the  pent-up  tenderness  of  his  gentle  heart  would  have  overflowed.  But 
most  girls  are  cruel  where  they  are  indifferent.  Their  eyes  are  closed, 
their  ears  are  deaf  to  the  concerns  of  all  except  those  who  can  win  their 
affections ;  and  Providence  has  willed  it  so  in  mercy  to  mankind,  that  our 
wives  and  mothers  may  be  entirely  our  own.  So  Madge,  having  said  what 
she  had  to  say,  never  more  cast  a  glance  at  the  parson,  but  went  on 
absently  breaking  dried  twigs  from  the  hedges,  and  listening  unconsciously 
to  the  carol  of  the  birds. 

They  parted  when  they  reached  the  road.  The  moon  had  just  risen, 
and  shed  a  quivering  light  through  an  old  elm-tree,  of  which  the  topmost 
branches  were  dead  and  withered.  A  waggon  toiled  slowly  up  a  hill,  a 
dog  barked  in  a  farmyard  close  at  hand. 

"Good-night,  Miss  Margaret,"  said  the  parson,  with  a  faltering 
voice.  It  was  the  only  time  he  had  ventured  to  address  her. 

"  Good-night,  zur,"  said  the  girl,  and  she  too  passed  away  from  that 
good  man's  life  unwon. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  WOMAN'S  WAY. 

THAT  evening,  after  John  Giles  was  gone  to  bed,  Madge  began  to  sing 
over  her  needlework,  and  when  Tom  Brown  came  in  with  his  lantern  to 
see  that  all  was  well  before  he  went  to  sleep  in  the  hayloft,  she  spoke 
kindly  to  him  and  asked  him  to  have  a  jug  of  beer,  as  in  old  times. 

She  drank  some  of  the  beer  herself,  and  when  Tom  asked  her  to  sing 
his  favourite  song  over  again,  she  sang  it  so  readily  and  so  sweetly  that 
his  rough  coarse  nature  was  quite  melted.  Then  she  led  Tom  to  talk  of 
the  boy  in  drab  overalls  and  the  big  horse  that  had  been  left  behind  by 
the  stranger  huntsman ;  who  had  never  more  been  heard  of  after  he  had 
left  the  inn  that  October  day,  now  two  full  weeks  ago.  She  never  spoke 
of  the  huntsman  himself,  feeling  with  true  feminine  instinct  that  the  sub- 
ject was  not  agreeable  to  her  kinsman.  She  seemed  to  be  bent  on 
pleasing  him,  and  succeeded  so  completely,  that  he  told  her  all  about  the 
urchin  and  his  impudence  over  and  over  again.  She  was  especially 
anxious  to  fix  the  name  of  the  boy's  master  and  the  place  of  his  residence 
in  her  memory,  and  went  over  it  several  times  with  Tom,  laughing  as  she 
did  so  ;  and  asked  him  to  tell  her  if  she  had  pronounced  it  rightly. 

"Ees,"  repeated  Tom,  for  the  twentieth  time.  "Maister  Walker,  up 
street,  wor  his  neame  an  bidin'  pleeace,  it  wor." 

When  Madge  had  clearly  ascertained  this  fact,  the  conversation  went 
on  less  smoothly ;  and,  as  Tom  was  just  going  to  say  something  about 
"fairings  "  and  "  true  lovers'  knots,"  which  had  more  or  less  reference 
to  a  riband  she  was  sewing  on  a  cap,  she  sent  him  away  to  draw  another 
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jug  of  beer,  and  when  he  came  back  stumbling  from  haste  on  the  way, 
she  was  gone. 

The  next  day  also,  while  John  Giles  and  the  ostler  were  busy, 
she  called  to  a  pedlar,  who  had  never  passed  that  way  before,  and  civilly 
offered  him  a  crust  of  bread  of  her  own  baking  and  a  tempting  slice  of 
cheese  with  his  beer.  The  pedlar,  nothing  loth,  went  into  the  kitchen 
when  thus  bidden,  but  observed  that  he  had  had  a  bad  day  and  earned 
no  money. 

"  There  bain't  nowt  to  pay,  maister,"  said  the  girl,  smiling  slyly,  and 
then  she  asked  if  he  could  write.  The  pedlar  said  he  could  "  off  and  on," 
and  surmised  that  she  wanted  a  letter  written  to  her  "  bo."  She  took 
his  banter  quite  good-humouredly,  and,  as  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  enve- 
lopes (then  recently  invented)  were  all  ready  to  his  hand,  he  wrote,  with 
many  strange  contortions  and  grimaces,  some  words  she  told  him.  They 
were  few  words,  and  he  did  not  take  long  about  it.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  inquired  with  an  impudent  leer  what  direction  he  should  put 
upon  the  letter ;  but  she  took  the  closed  envelope,  and  hid  it  away,  after 
which  she  looked  quite  unconscious,  and  would  not  say  another  word  to 
him.  So  he  got  huffed  and  angry,  shouldered  his  pack  with  a  surly  look, 
and  went  about  his  business. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  she  slipped  out,  while  John  Giles  was 
drinking  with  the  blacksmith  and  the  sexton,  and  she  had  sent  Tom 
Brown  to  get  some  flour  from  the  mill,  situated  a  long  mile  from  the  inn. 
After  walking  briskly  through  the  glebe  meadows,  where  she  was  not 
likely  to  meet  anybody,  she  rang  at  the  parson's  gate,  and  dropped  a 
curtsey  to  that  gentleman  as  he  came  in  some  embarrassment  to  meet  her. 
Mr.  Mowledy  had  only  an  old  woman,  who  slept  at  home,  to  wait  upon 
him ;  and  she  had  left,  as  Madge  knew,  an  hour  ago,  so  that  he  was  quite 
alone. 

Having  curtsied  again,  she  took  the  pedlar's  letter  from  her  breast, 
and  asked  Mr.  Mowledy,  with  her  father's  duty,  to  address  it. 

Mr.  Mowledy  put  on  his  lightest  pair  of  blue  steel  spectacles,  which 
he  had  purchased  at  an  optician's  shop  in  the  City  when  summoned  three 
years  before  to  see  his  rector,  in  order  that  he  might  not  appear  at  too 
great  &  disadvantage  in  her  eyes  ;  and  then  mildly  demanded  the  name  of 
her  correspondent.  She  replied  demurely  that  his  name  was  "  Walker." 

"  And  his  Christian-name  ?  It  is  always  better  to  write  that,  in  casa 
of  mistakes,"  observed  Mr.  Mowledy,  wishing  perhaps  to  prolong  the  inter- 
view with  his  parishioner  as  long  as  possible. 

The  girl  hung  her  head. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Mowledy,  who  feared  he  might  not  have  explained 
himself  with  sufficient  clearness,  "  his  baptismal  appellation — the  game 
which  was  given  him,  as  to  all  of  us,  by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers. 
Your  name  is  Margaret ;  mine  is  Marmaduke,"  added  Mr.  Mowledy,  softly, 
and  he  blushed. 

Now  Madge  had  heard  both  the  stud  groom  and  Mr.  Sharpe  call  the 
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stranger  "Duke,"  so  she  curtsied  again,  as  Mr.  Mowledy  pronounced  his 
name. 

"  That  be  t'  neame,  zur." 

"  What !  Marmaduke  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mowledy.     "  Dear  me,  it  is 
an  uncommon  name  too.     Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Margaret  ?  " 

"Duke,  or  maybe  Dook,  be  t'  neame,  zur,"  persisted  the  girl,  afraid 
to  let  the  sound  leave  her  ears  lest  she  should  lose  it. 

Jformaduke,"  reiterated  Mr.  Mowledy,  blandly,  and,  after  further 
explanatory  discourse,  the  reverend  gentleman  put  the  information  he 
had  received,  with  his  own  knowledge  of  geography  and  nomenclature, 
together.     The  product  was  no  usual  thing.     Madge  took  away  her  letter 
addressed  in  a  scrupulously  careful  and  legible  manner — 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Walker 
(Dealer  in  fermented  liquors), 
Upper  Street, 
Islington, 

near  London. 

When  the  village  was  asleep  that  night,  she  posted  it  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected. Mrs.  Jinks,  the  postmistress,  felt  sure  it  was  a  letter  from  the 
parson,  and  spread  a  rumour  that  he  kept  a  bottle  or  two  of  spirits  in  a 
snug  place  for  private  use.  So  she  told  Madge,  who  said,  "  Lauk-a-daisy 
me,"  not  knowing  whence  the  scandal  came.  Who  does  know  when  the 
grim,  scoffing  thing  called  rumour  first  spreads  its  agile  wings,  or  whence 
it  comes,  or  whither  it  speeds  so  fast  ?  Dr.  Porteous,  the  rector,  heard 
it  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison  ;  it  was  whispered  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  by  the  Dean  of  Dronington's  widow.  The  magistrates  laughed 
about  "  the  curate's  sly  bottle  "  when  they  met  at  quarter  sessions,  and 
one  of  them,  a  jolly  good  fellow  who  had  been  in  the  navy,  made  a  song 
about  it,  putting  it  to  rhyme  with  "  throttle,"  and  singing  it  to  a  roaring 
chorus  after  a  dinner  at  the  "  Crown,"  where  the  worshipful  and  loyal 
gentlemen  refreshed  themselves  in  company  at  the  termination  of  their 
judicial  labours.  Mr.  Mowledy  was  the  only  person  for  twenty  miles 
round  who  never  heard  it  at  all ;  for  rumour  has  a  deal  of  humour  in  it, 
for  all  its  gravity,  and  keeps  prudently  out  of  the  way  of  contradiction. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
FOUND  DROWNED. 

DAY  after  day  passed  by  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  but  no  letter,  addressed  to 
the  village  inn,  ever  arrived  from  Mr.  Marmaduke  Walker. 

Madge  watched  for  the  postman  as  he  passed  through  Wakefield-in- 
the-Marsh  every  morning  in  his  donkey-cart,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
stop  at  the  "  Chequers ;  "  and  once,  when  she  thought  he  looked  her  way, 
she  held  out  her  apron,  but  he  only  stared  at  her  and  jogged  along  upon 
his  round. 
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She  seemed  to  pine  visibly  away  during  this  time,  and  to  have  no  care 
or  pride  in  herself.  The  curate  watched  for  her  in  vain  as  he  walked 
from  the  church  through  the  glebe  meadows,  taking  always  the  same  way 
home  to  his  little  cottage  with  a  hope  that  he  might  meet  her  again, 
almost  painful  in  its  intensity  ;  and  though  he  had  composed  a  sermon  on 
a  text  taken  from  the  thirty-ninth  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  especially  to  ascertain  her  views  upon  the  subject  nearest  his  heart, 
she  never  came  to  hear  it ;  nor  did  she  go  at  all  to  church  any  more. 
When  Tom  Brown  shuffled  into  the  kitchen  of  an  evening,  he  found 
nobody  there.  She  got  dinner  and  supper  silently  ready  for  John  Giles, 
and  set  it  in  order  upon  the  white  deal  table  duly  scoured;  but  she  never 
tasted  the  good  food  herself,  and  her  voice  was  never  heard  now  singing 
about  the  house.  She  passed  most  of  her  time  locked  up  in  her  own  room. 
But  nobody,  except  Tom  Brown,  took  any  notice  of  her.  John  Giles  had 
his  meals  and  his  beer  as  he  was  accustomed  to  have  them,  and  nothing 
but  an  earthquake  would  have  roused  his  fuddled  intelligence.  Even  a 
convulsion  of  nature  would  have  found  him  with  a  brown  jug  hi  his  hand, 
and  he  would  only  have  set  it  down,  to  take  it  up  again  after  the  shock 
was  over.  The  blacksmith,  who  had  been  slowly  making  up  his  mind  to 
marry  Madge  at  some  time  or  other,  indeed  looked  about  him  now  and 
then  after  he  had  finished  his  beer,  as  if  he  missed  something,  but  he 
was  not  sorry  that  matters  should  bide  as  they  were  for  a  bit  longer. 

Tom  Brown  was  the  only  person  who  knew  that  there  was  anything 
wrong,  and  he  tried  in  uncouth  ways  to  serve  or  comfort  her.  When 
she  came  downstairs,  after  moaning  for  hours  to  herself,  she  would  find 
the  hardest  part  of  her  work  done.  He  kept  the  fire  burning,  swept  the 
hearth,  drew  water,  and  put  the  kettle  on  ready  for  her  tea,  which  she 
drank  eagerly,  taking  hardly  anything  else.  When  one  of  the  old  cus- 
tomers called  for  her,  he  answered,  and  made  some  mumbling  excuse 
which  served  the  purpose  well  enough.  One  day  he  brought  her  some 
apples,  which  he  knew  she  liked,  and  another  he  walked  to  Dronington 
for  an  orange.  She  found  them  on  the  table  beside  her  tea  things,  and 
left  them  untasted.  She  appeared  unable  to  bear  the  daylight,  and  never 
went  outside  the  door  as  she  used  to  do.  She  would  stand  with  her  face 
turned  from  the  window,  and  her  arm  resting  on  the  high  kitchen  mantel- 
piece ;  if  spoken  to,  she  answered  without  moving.  All  her  clothes 
hung  loosely  on  her :  she  had  become  terribly  thin  and  wan.  She 
started  at  the  least  noise,  and  once,  when  Tom  Brown  came  in  unexpect- 
edly and  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  she  shrunk  from  him  as  though  she 
were  afraid.  She  avoided  him  more  resolutely  after  that ;  watching  with  a 
beating  heart  and  frightened  eyes  lest  he  should  catch  her  unawares  again. 

Her  favourite  occupation  when  alone  was  to  open  a  large  carved  oak 
work-box  which  had  belonged  to  her  foster-mother,  and  take  out  one  by 
one  the  upper-leathers  of  a  pair  of  top-boots,  a  dried  rose-bud,  and  a 
strip  of  flimsy  paper.  She  was  never  tired  of  looking  at  these  things, 
but  would  rock  herself  in  her  chair,  with  her  clasped  hands  on  her  knees, 
VOL.  xxviii.—  NO.  163.  2. 
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and  wail  over  them.  If  she  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs,  or  any  one  called  for 
her,  she  would  hide  them  hurriedly  away,  and  with  trembling  limbs  and  a 
ghastly  face,  assure  herself  that  her  occupation  had  not  been  discovered. 
It  was  about  the  tenth  day  after  the  letter  to  Mr.  Marmaduke  Walker 
had  remained  unanswered,  that  a  great  change  came  over  the  girl.  She 
rose  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  toiled  throughout  the  day  without 
ceasing.  She  arranged  all  her  cupboards,  and  the  presses  where  the 
household  linen  was  kept.  She  washed  and  put  away  all  her  glass  and 
china,  and  carefully  attended  to  everything  that  had  been  neglected  and 
wanted  setting  to  rights.  Before  she  went  to  bed  she  raked  out  the 
kitchen  fire  and  laid  it  afresh,  spread  the  cloth  for  breakfast,  and  cut 
some  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  to  be  ready  for  John  Giles  when  he 
got  up.  She  bade  good-night  to  Tom  Brown  very  kindly,  drew  some  beer 
for  him  herself,  and  opened  the  door  for  him  when  he  went  out  to  his 
hayloft  over  the  stables,  closing  it  loudly  after  him  and  bolting  it.  Then 
all  these  things  having  been  done  in  order,  and  the  whole  house  tho- 
roughly swept  and  garnished,  she  went  to  her  room  with  a  strange,  absent 
air,  and  opened  her  work-box  once  more.  But  she  did  not  cry  over  it 
now :  there  was  only  a  sad,  resolute  expression  in  the  girl's  eyes ;  and 
after  silently  contemplating  her  worthless  treasures  for  an  hour  or  more, 
she  opened  her  window  and  looked  down  into  the  road.  She  could  see 
clearly,  for  the  moon  was  at  her  full,  and  nothing  was  stirring  for  a  mile 
around.  The  bat  and  the  fieldmouse  only  were  abroad ;  and  the  low  hoot 
of  an  owl  coming  from  the  ruined  rectory  was  the  solitary  sound  which 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Not  a  dog  barked,  not  a  light  was  seen 
in  a  cottage,  not  a  watcher  kept  vigil  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh.  She  re- 
mained for  some  ten  minutes,  looking  anxiously  from  the  window,  and 
having  satisfied  herself  that  she  was  unobserved,  she  threw  a  shawl  over 
her  head,  so  as  to  conceal  her  features,  and  went  quickly  and  noiselessly 
downstairs.  She  had  thought  of  everything.  The  bolts,  which  had  been 
cleaned  and  oiled  that  day,  slid  smoothly  back  at  her  touch ;  the  door 
turned  easily  upon  its  hinges,  her  bare  feet  fell  unheard  upon  the  hard 
ground.  She  went  on  walking  very  fast,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  till  she  came  to  the  mill-stream,  at  a  place  where  it  was  very 
deep  and  rapid.  Then  she  stopped,  and  knelt  down  by  the  waterside,  and 
prayed  with  a  smothered  sob  ;  after  wtich  she  cast  a  startled  glance 
hastily  round  her,  and  listened  like  some  hunted  animal.  A  fish  which 
leapt  out  of  the  stream  had  disturbed  her,  and  there  was  a  far  sound  of 
wheels,  but  it  died  away  and  all  was  still.  It  was  only  the  night  waggon, 
slowly  passing  on  its  way  to  Dronington,  and  when  it  had  gone  there  wag 
not  a  human  being  who  could  hear  her  brief  cries  and  her  short  struggles. 
She  went  then  to  the  river's  brink,  took  her  shawl  from  off  her  head,  and 
tied  it  closely  round  the  skirt  of  her  dress  in  a  tight  knot,  so  that  she 
could  not  move  her  legs  or  feet,  and  she  let  herself  fall  headlong  into  the 
swift-flowing  water.  A  loud  plash,  one  natural  effort,  with  uplifted  arms, 
for  life,  and  all  was  over.  She  was  borne  fast  down  stream. 
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As  Bath  was  considered  the  most  famous  and  the  most  fashionable 
sanitarium  in  England,  of  course  the  medical  faculty  flourished  there. 
The  hero  of  the  New  Bath  Guide  writes — 

As  we  all  came  for  health,  as  a  hody  may  say, 
I  sent  for  the  doctor  the  very  next  day. 
*  *  *  #  * 

The  doctor  advised  me  to  send  for  a  nurse, 

And  the  nurse  was  so  willing  my  health  to  restore, 

She  begged  me  to  send  for  a  few  doctors  more. 

What  happened  after  this  consultation  need  not  be  related ;  the  cari- 
cature is  amusing,  if  somewhat  coarse.  Bath,  in  reality,  has  been,  for 
more  than  a  century,  famous  for  enlightened  medical  professors  of  the 
best  kind,  though  the  wits  have  been  very  prone  to  gird  at  them.  One 
of  Anstey's  imitators  writes — 

We're  doubtless  provided  with  medical  men, 

Not  one  or  two  only,  nor  yet  nine  or  ten : 

They're  twenty  M.D.'s,  though  their  names  I've  forgot  them, 

With  P at  top,  but  heav'n  knows  who  at  bottom. 

This  writer  declares  that  the  famous  Dr.  Harrington — 

Though  gifted  by  nature  and  genius  to  follow 
Each  heavenly  art  of  his  patron  Apollo  ; 
With  medicine  or  music  so  skilled  to  controul 
The  diseases  alike  of  the  body  and  soul ; 
E'en  him  they  neglected,  neglected  to  hear — 
Neglected,  ye  gods,  for  the  men  of  small  beer. 

But — fortes  rixcrunt  ante  Harringtona  :  some  of  these  I  have  already 
mentioned.  I  have  now  to  speak  of  another  famous  contemporary  of 
Nash  and  Quin. 

Dr.  Cheyne  was,  for  many  years,  a  well-known  character  in  Bath.  He 
practised  there  for  half  the  year,  and  for  the  other  half  in  London,  as 
fashionable  physicians  have  since  divided  their  time  between  London  and 
Brighton.  I  have  read  many  medical  works,  but  I  know  none  more 
gravid  with  good  sense  than  Cheyne's,  and  certainly  none  so  amusing. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  became  an  advocate — though  not  to  the 
uncompromising  extent  sometimes  stated — of  the  vegetarian  system  of 
diet,  and  what  he  preached  he  practised  upon  his  own  person.  It  is 
narrated  of  him  that  he  recommended  Beau  Nash  to  take  to  it,  in  his  old 
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age,  and  tliat  Nash  asked  him  whether  he  wished  to  persuade  half  the1 
world  to  go  grazing  like  Nebuchadnezzar.*  Cheyne,  in  effect,  told  him 
that  he  would  soon  have  to  do  something  worse  than  that,  and  called  him 
an  "old  blasphemer."  On  another  occasion,  the  Physician  having  pre- 
scribed for  the  Beau,  asked  him  if  he  had  followed  the  prescription. 
"  No,"  said  Nash,  "  for  in  that  case  I  should  have  flung  myself  out  of 
window  and  broken  my  neck."  It  is  probable  that  Nash  was  not  the 
author  of  this  joke,  but  I  am  not  learned  enough  in  jest-lore  to  trace  it  to 
its  true  source.  However,  the  Fop  had  the  advantage  of  the  Physician, 
after  all ;  for  he  lived  to  be  eighty- six,  whilst  Cheyne  died  at  eighty-four. 
But  Dr.  Cheyne,  like  another  well-known  vegetarian  philosopher  (Dr. 
Lambef ),  had  originally  a  very  crazy  constitution,  and  so  many  ailments 
that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  one  might  have  expected  that  he 
would  have  only  a  short  life,  and  a  wretched  one.  Both  have  given  the 
world  their  own  experiences ;  but  the  "  Author's  case,"  as  written  by  the 
elder  Physician,  is  scarcely  so  convincing  as  that  of  the  younger.  Cheyne, 
indeed,  admits  that  living  on  animal  food  and  wine,  he  had  a  spell  of 
twenty  years  of  ease  and  comfort,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more 
than  he  enjoyed  under  the  other  system ;  but  he  ran  rapidly  to  flesh,  so 
much  so  that  he  grew  to  be  thirty- two  stone  in  weight,  which  made  it 
difficult  for  him  to  go  upstairs  to  see  his  patients.  He  seems  to  have 
reduced  himself  by  a  process  the  very  reverse  of  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Banting,  and  lived  upon  milk,  roots,  seeds,  &c.  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Whether  he  made  many  converts  or  not,  at  Bath,  is  not  recorded. 
But  there  are  many  people  here  who  incline  to  this  kind  of  diet,  at  the 
present  day,  and  pronounce  authoritatively  on  its  good  effects.  J  Certainly 
upon  economical  grounds,  if  on  no  other,  it  is  to  be  strongly  recommended 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  existing  high  price  of  butcher's  meat.  If  we 
could  turn  our  whole  families  and  establishments  into  vegetarians  we 

*  Goldsmith,  who  tells  this  stor/,  always  calls  him  Dr.  Cheney. 

f  Dr.  Lambe  succeeded  to  the  practice  at  Warwick  long  held  by  the  father  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  Landor  himself  was  warmly  attached  to  Mrs..  Lambe, 
regarding  whom  there  are  several  passages  in  that  great  writer's  correspondence.  A 
very  interesting  memoir  of  the  great  physician  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Hare, 
C.S.I.,  who  formerly  held  a  distinguished  position  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  a 
most  accomplished  gentleman,  who  now  resides  in  Beckford's  old  house,  in  Lans- 
downe  Crescent.  He  is  an  able  advocate  of  the  vegetarian  system,  and  an  excellent 
illustration  of  its  good  effects  both  bodily  and  mental.  The  book  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  brief  biography  that  I  have  seen,  recommending  itself  equally  to  the 
public  and  the  profession. 

J  I  propounded  the  question,  the  other  day,  to  several  intelligent  gentlemen,  as  to 
whether  milk  is  animal  or  vegetable  food.  The  majority  contended  that  it  was  the 
former.  Dr.  Cheyne  says  it  is  "  vegetables  immediately  cooked  by  animal  heat  and 
organs,  and  directly  (without  going  the  circulation)  drawn  from  their  chyle,  or  an 
emulsion  of  vegetables  in  the  stomach."  Dr.  Lambe,  however,  appears  to  have  de- 
scribed milk  as  "  an  animal  fluid."  The  pure  vegetarians  of  his  time— the  Newton 
family,  and  others— seem  to  have  admitted  it  very  reservedly,  and  to  have  eschewed 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese  altogether. 
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should  be  less  troubled  about  our  household  expenditure.  And  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  leading  writers  on  the  subject,  this  diminution  of  the  cost  of 
living  will  be  manifested  not  merely  in  the  retrenchment  of  our  butcher's 
bills,  but  in  a  cessation  of  our  wine -merchant's  accounts.  It  is  alleged, 
that  abstinence  from  animal  food  is  attended  by  an  absence  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  desire  for  strong  drink.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
this  with  the  belief  that  the  greatest  consumers  of  strong  drink  are  those 
who  do  not  dip  into  the  flesh-pots,  from  week's  end  to  week's  end.  Recent 
experiences  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  higher  the  price  of  butcher's 
meat,  the  greater  the  profits  of  the  Excise.  It  has  not  unreasonably  been 
asserted,  that  many  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  great  towns,  especially 
in  London,  live  upon  cheap  (in  other  words,  diseased  or  putrid)  meat  and 
fish ;  but  the  Irish,  who  live  chiefly  on  potatoes,  and  the  Scotch,  whose 
ordinary  diet  is  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  do  not  seem  to  abstain  from 
whisky. 

I  have  quoted  the  New  Bath  Guide  so  often,  that  I  must  now  say  some- 
thing about  its  author.  Christopher  Anstey  was  born  to  a  good  inheritance 
and  had  every  advantage  that  the  most  costly  education  could  bestow.  He 
made  the  best  of  his  opportunities — but  one  thing  was  wanting  to  complete 
his  happiness.  The  robustness  of  his  body  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
robustness  of  his  mind.  "  The  visible  decline  of  his  health,"  wrote  his 
filial  biographer,  "  in  consequence  of  a  bilious  fever,  was  the  cause  of  his 
visiting  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  which  he  drank  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  and  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  gradual  re-estab- 
lishment of  his  health  and  spirits."  "What  he  then  saw  and  heard 
inspired  him  to  write  that  famous  satire,  The  New  Bath  Guide.  It  was 
composed,  or,  at  least,  completed,  at  Trumpington  and  first  published 
at  Cambridge  in  1766.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  original  idea  of  the 
work  was  borrowed  from  Humphry  Clinker.  But  the  novel  did  not  ap- 
pear until  some  time  after  the  poem  had  been  published,  and  had  achieved 
a  large  amount  of  popularity.  Smollett  was  at  Bath  in  1767,  when, 
doubtless,  the  New  Bath  Guide  was  subject  of  conversation.  But  the 
design  of  Humphry  Clinker  may  have  been  conceived  at  an  earlier 
period  (for  he  had  paid  previous  visits  to  Bath)  though  not  executed  until 
a  few  years  later.  It  need  not  be  said  that  of  that  design  the  account  of 
Matthew  Bramble's  visit  to  the  western  watering-place  was  but  a  small 
part. 

The  success  of  the  New  Bath  Guide  was  wonderful.  Dodsley  bought 
the  copyright,  and  ten  years  afterwards  said  that  he  had  made  more 
money  out  of  it  than  out  of  any  other  book  within  the  same  space  of 
time,  and  in  a  fit  of  generosity  restored  it  to  the  writer.  Editions  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  have  been  published,  and  some  of  them  with  the  worst 
illustrations  ever  seen.  And  the  book  is  not  altogether  undeserving  of  its 
popularity,  though  doubtless  its  merits  were  overrated  at  the  time. 
Horace  Walpole  said  that  he  would  rather  know  Christopher  Anstey  than 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  But  this  strange  choice  is  said  to  have  been  influenced 
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rather  by  social  than  by  intellectual  considerations.*  Anstey's  son  describes 
his  father's  poem  as  an  "  epic  " — a  designation,  which,  having  an  almost 
infinite  latitude  of  interpretation,  we  may  suffer  to  pass.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  pleasantest  social  satires  in  the  language.  The  fluency  of  its 
versification  has  been  rarely  excelled.  If  among  the  very  rare  instances 
that  might  be  cited,  Goldsmith's  Haunch  of  Venison  is  to  be  named,  I 
think  that  we  may  fairly  surmise  that  the  versification  of  that  piece  was 
suggested  by  Anstey's  poem.  What  Mr.  Forster  says  of  the  former  might 
well  be  said  of  the  latter :  "  Written  with  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  private 
pleasantry,  a  more  delightful  piece  of  humour,  or  a  more  finished  piece  of 
style  has  probably  seldom  been  written.  ...  An  indescribable  airy 
elegance  pervades  and  encircles  all."  That  the  success  of  such  a  piece 
should  have  brought  forth  sundry  imitations  from  the  pens  of  smaller 
poetasters  was  to  have  been  expected.  Among  others  was  published,  in 
1790,  a  Postscript  to  the  New  Bath  Guide,  by  Anthony  Pasquin,  the 
merits  of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  following  specimen — 

The  people  of  Bath,  ever  since  Quin's  halcyon  days, 
On  the  haunch  and  the  dory  bestow  ample  praise, 
And  expend  a  great  part  of  the  denizens'  treasure 
In  eating  which  they  think  life's  primary  pleasure. 

I  doubt  whether  worse  verses  than  these  were  ever  written — but  at  a 
later  period  (1811)  a  book  was  published,  entitled  The  Wonders  of  a 
Week  at  Bath,  "  a  doggrel  address  to  the  Hon  T.  S.,  from  F.  T.  Esqre, 
of  that  city" — which  displays  considerable  talent.  I  have  already  made 
quotations  from  it.f  It  comes  more  nearly  to  Anstey's  brochure  than  any- 
thing I  have  seen. 

When  Anstey  settled  in  Bath,  he  pitched  his  tent  in  the  Royal 
Crescent,  then  recently  erected.  His  son  states  that  he  purchased  the 
house.  It  had  a  good  garden  at  the  back  of  it,  in  which  the  satirist 
delighted.  There  is  a  story  current  to  the  effect  that  when  the  design 
was  formed  for  the  erection  of  St.  James's  Square,  Anstey  was  deprived 
of  his  garden,  nd  that  he  was  greatly  exasperated  by  such  a  curtailment 
of  his  privileges  and  pleasures,^  upon  which  he  delivered  himself  of  the 
following  pungent  epigram  : — 

Ye  men  of  Bath,  who  stately  mansions  rear, 

To  wait  for  tenants  from  the  Lord  knows  where, 

Would  you  pursue  a  plan  that  cannot  fail, 

Erect  a  madhouse  and  enlarge  your  gaol. 

*  Mr.  Forster  says  that  Anstey  would  not  have  been  noticed  "  with  anything 
a  sneer  if,  besides  being  a  scholar  and  a  wit,  he  had  not  also  been  a  Member  of 
liament."    I  cannot  find  out  that  he  was  ever  a  Member  of  Parliament.    His 
who  wrote  his  life,  seems  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

t  Cornhill  Magazine  for  June,  p.  692  ;  and  p.  1  of  the  present  paper. 

t  This  story  requires  some  explanation.  Dr.  Tunstall  says  that  Anstey  "  received 
notice  to  quit."  His  son  says  that  he  bought  the  house.  If  this  be  true,  he  must 
have  only  rented  the  garden,  unless  ejected  according  to  the  modern  process  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 
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Stung  by  this,  Bath  found  a  local  poet  to  answer  the  author  of  the 
New  Bath  Guide,  and  one  was  found  to  produce  these  lines  : — 

While  crowds  arrive  fast  as  our  streets  increase, 
And  the  gaol  only  is  an  empty  space, 
While  health  and  ease  here  court  the  grave  and  gay, 
Madmen  and  fools  alone  will  keep  away. 

It  is  said  that  at  this  time  (about  1790)  there  were  no  prisoners 
in  the  gaol.  Anstey  did  not  much  like  this  retort ;  but,  being  neither 
madman  nor  fool,  he  was  not  minded  to  keep  away  from  Bath.  He  lived 
on,  and  he  died  there,  in  ripe  old  age,  and  was  buried  in  Walcofc 
churchyard. 

But  we  must  not. forget  the  literary  ladies  who  have  dwelt  in  Bath 
and  written  about  its  manners  and  its  usages.  Conspicuous  among  them 
are  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Madame  D'Arblay  (Miss  Burney),  and  Miss  Austen. 
The  first-named  spent  many  years  at  Bath,  whence  she  wrote  many 
vivacious  letters  to  her  friends.  She  was  there  with  her  first  husband  in 
1780,*  and  with  her  second  in  the  winter  of  1787-1788.  "How  little 
I  thought,"  she  wrote  on  the  first  day  of  the  latter  year,  "that  I  should 
celebrate  this  1st  of  January,  1788,  here  at  Bath,  surrounded  with  friends 
and  admirers,  the  public  partial  to  me,  and  almost  every  individual,  whose 

kindness  is  worth  wishing  for,  sincerely  attached  to  my  husband I 

have  passed  a  delightful  winter  here — caressed  by  my  friends,  adored  by 
my  husband,  amused  with  every  entertainment  that  is  going  forward." 
This,  however,  was  only  a  chance  visit,  probably  for  the  benefit  of  her 
husband's  gout.  They  lived  principally  in  Wales — paying  occasional 
visits  to  the  old  house  at  Streatham — the  gradual  disappearance  of 
which  I  watched  with  infinite  regret,  for  it  was  associated  with  my 
earliest  recollections.  Piozzi  died  in  1809,  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
she  took  up  her  residence  in  Bath.  She  appears  to  have  sojourned  there 
for  some  seven  years  in  a  state  of  rampant  senility,  retaining  all  her 
wit  to  the  last,  but  none  of  her  wisdom — if  she  ever  had  any.  She 
gave  a  great  ball  at  the  Assembly  Booms  to  celebrate  her  eightieth  birth- 
day, and  led  off  with  her  adopted  son.  She  made  love  to  a  handsome 
young  actor,  whose  grandmother  she  might  have  been.  She  lived  in  Gay 
Street,  of  the  dangers  of  which  she  has  given  an  account  confirmatory,  of 
the  alarming  statements,  before  cited,  of  our  friend  Matthew  Bramble. 
"  Dear,  dear !  what  a  fragile  thing  life  is !  A  young  man  was  riding 
full  gallop  down  the  street  yesterday,  and  fell  down  dash  at  the  very 
spot  where  Miss  Shuttleworth  was  killed.  This  street  always  was  like 
Virgil's  Tartarus,  and  now  'tis  like  the  high  road  to  it."  In  1817, 
as  already  stated,  Queen  Charlotte  went  to  Bath.  "The  Queen 
has  driven  us  all  completely  distracted,"  wrote  the  lively  old  lady 


*  The  Thrales  resided  principally  on  the  South  Parade.  Some  account  of  this 
early  visit  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  notice  of  Miss  Burney,  who  accompanied 
them, 
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in  November  ;  "  such  a  bustle  Bath  never  witnessed  before.  She  drinks 
at  the  Pump  Room,  purposes  going  to  say  her  prayers  at  the  Abbey 
Church,  and.a  box  is  making  up  for  her  at  the  theatre.  Of  the  clusters 
in  the  Pump  Room,  who  swarm  round  Queen  Caroline  (Charlotte),  as  if 
she  were  actually  the  queen  bee,  courtiers  will  give  you  an  account." 
But  she  tells  her  correspondent  in  the  following  year,  "  The  Queen's 
approaching  death  gives  no  concern  but  to  the  tradesmen,  who  want  to 
sell  their  pinks  and  yellows,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  had  a  great  fondness  for  actors,  especially  if  they  were 
handsome  ;  and,  as  all  the  best  of  both  sexes  visited  Bath  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century,  she  had  frequent  opportunities  of  entertaining 
them.  The  Kembles,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Miss  O'Neill,  Charles  Young,  and 
others  are  frequently  mentioned  in  her  letters.  That  she  was  no  judge 
of  acting  is  very  plain,  from  the  fact  that  she  thought  Conway  a  great 
performer.  "  Conway  is  in  high  favour  at  Bath,"  she  wrote  in  1821 — 
"  the  papers  say  so — so  do  private  letters.  That  young  man's  value  will 
be  some  day  properly  appreciated."  And  yet  he  was  but  a  stick  of  an 
actor — his  only  merit  consisted  in  being  what  was  once  called  "  a  proper 
man."  What  amount  of  patronage  the  stars  received  at  that  time,  except 
upon  special  occasions  of  benefits  or  bespeaks,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  day.  But  I  am  afraid  that  it  was  not 
very  great ;  for  the  author  of  the  Wonders  of  a  Week  at  Bath  (1811) 
tells  us  that,  although  the  manager — 

Takes  care  to  engage 

The  great  London  actors  to  set  off  his  stage  ; 

Yet  Lewis  and  Fawcett  and  Bannister,  these 

Never  fill  f>ll  the  hoxes,  however  they  please. 

But  the  writer  adds — 

One  occasion  there  is,  when  the  belles  and  the  beaux 
Engags  every  place,  and  the  house  overflows  ; 
When  gentlemen-actors  attempt  to  perform, 
Then  all  the  beau-monde  sally  down  in  a  storm. 
No  matter  what  play — the  astonishing  sight 
Is  the  bear  that  can  dance  and  the  crow  that  is  white  ; 
Tho'  puppies  are  things  neither  curious  nor  rare, 
The  wonder  is  all  how  the  deuce  they  got  there. 

And  the  lapse  of  sixty  years  has  made  no  difference  in  this.  I  can 
record,  from  my  own  experience  in  1873,  that  the  lines  above  quoted  are 
painfully  true.  The  theatre  is  not  patronised,  when  those  who  earn  their 
living  by  it  devote  their  skill  and  industry  to  the  representation  of  the 
best  pieces ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  seat  a  little  time  ago,  when  a 
party  of  amateurs  got  up  a  performance  in  which  they  "attempted" 
some  broad  farces.  As  a  general  rule,  it  has  been  said  that  "  the  worst 
professional  is  better  than  the  best  amateur."  This  is  true  of  everything 
but  cricketing.  It  is  emphatically  true  of  acting.  It  has  been  so  often 
gaid  that  "  history  repeats  itself,"  that  I,  who  sometimes  dabble  in  history, 
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am  ashamed  to  repeat  the  saying.     But  I  find  in  the  volume,  from  which 
I  have  just  quoted,  this  passage — 

This  night  there's  a  concert ;  and  there,  if  you're  willing 
To  pay  for  your  music  a  bit  and  a  shilling, 
You'll  find  all  the  fiddlers  and  singers  of  note, 
And  hear  Catalim  has  got  a  sore  throat. 

There  was  very  lately  a  grand  "  Titiens  Concert "  advertised  here  for 
weeks  and  weeks,  and  when  the  time  came  the  greatest  lyric  artiste  of  the 
age  had  a  sore  throat,  and  was,  like  Catalani,  conspicuous  by  her  absence.* 

Among  the  most  cherished  friends  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  when  she  was  Mrs. 
Thrale,  was  Fanny  Burney,  afterwards  known  as  Madame  D'Arblay. 
Their  correspondence  is  full  of  endearing  terms.  But  the  elder  woman 
could  not  bring  the  younger  to  congratulate  her  on  her  second  marriage, 
and  from  that  time  there  was  an  irreparable  rupture  between  them.  The 
wounds  could  never  be  healed.  In  1782,  the  one  was  "my  lovely 
Burney,"  and  the  other  "  my  sweetest  of  friends."  They  seemed,  at  one 
time,  to  live  on  the  reciprocation  of  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  and  on 
lauding  themselves  each  for  the  benefit  of  the  other.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  widow  or  the  spinster  wrote  the  greater  amount  of  gushing 
nonsense.  But  in  1784,  there  was  a  dead  silence  between  them.  The 
grave  had  closed  over  their  friendship.!  It  is  my  purpose,  however,  only 
to  say  that  there  is  in  Miss  Burney's  Journals  and  Letters  a  good  deal  of 
sprightly  matter  about  Bath,  whither  she  went  (after  a  previous  visit 
to  the  city)  with  the  Thrales  in  1780.  After  a  few  days'  journey,  they 
alighted  at  the  York  House.  Fanny  Burney  was  in  ecstasies.  "  I  really 
admire  this  beautiful  city,"  she  wrote,  "  more  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw 
it.  The  houses  are  so  elegant,  the  streets  are  so  beautiful,  the  prospects 
so  enchanting,  I  could  fill  whole  pages  on  tlie  general  beauty  of  the 
place."  The  Thrales  took  a  house  at  the  left  corner  of  the  South  Parade 
— "  most  deliciously  situated,  meadows,  hills,  Prior  Park,  the  soft-flowing 

*  I  had  intended,  had  space  permitted,  to  have  discoursed  at  some  length  on 
Bath  theatres  and  theatricals,  and  had  made  many  notes  for  the  purpose.  Wood 
the  architect  says,  "  Plays  are  acted  some  of  the  other  evenings  of  the  week  in  a 
cellar  under  part  of  the  ballroom  of  Simpson's  Assembly  House."  His  book  was 
published  in  1 7 — .  I  have  a  note  of  a  letter  written  by  Lady  Luxborongh  in  1 752, 
in  which  she  says :  "  We  have  friendly  Othellos,  Falstaffs,  Richards  the  Third,  who 
entertain  one  daily  for  half  the  price  of  your  Garricks,  Barrys,  and  Riches." 

t  I  find  the  following  in  Miss  Bnrney's  Journal  of  1787  :  "Mr.  Fisher  said  to  me, 
'  A  friend  of  yours,  ma'am,  drank  tea  with  me  lately — one  who  did  not  ask  after 
you.' 

" '  And  who  was  that  ? ' 

"  '  There  can  be  but  one  of  that  description  in  the  universe  ! ' 

"  He  meant,  I  found,  poor  Mrs.  Piozzi.  May  she  be  happy  !  She  has  had  her 
share  of  making  me  otherwise — a  share  the  world  holds  not  power  to  give  to  her 
again.  Alas !  she  has  lost  what  gave  that  ascendance  !  And  those  cannot  long  give 
great  pain  who  have  forfeited  their  power  to  give  pleasure.  I  find  this  truth  more 
and  more  strongly  every  time  I  think  of  her  ;  but  where  I  find  its  strength  the  most, 
is  that  I  think  of  her,  any  way,  less  and  less." 

2—5 
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Avon,  whatever  nature  has  to  offer."*  The  "  beautiful  Circus"  and  the 
"  exquisite  Crescent "  charmed  her.  She  saw  much  society  at  the 
Thrales,  and  seemingly  very  good  society.  Among  others  she  met  Mr. 
Anstey  and  Dr.  Harington.  The  latter  is  described  as  "  dry,  comical, 
and  very  agreeable. ' '  Of  the  former  she  spoke  slightingly,  but  admitted  that 
he  improved  on  acquaintance.  Even  then,  however,  she  could  not  make 
the  admission  without  infusing  into  it  a  dash  of  spite.  "Mr.  Anstey," 
she  says,  "  opens  more  on  more,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  being 
rather  agreeable.  If  he  could  but  forget  he  had  written  the  Bath  Guide, 
with  how  much  more  pleasure  would  everybody  else  remember  it."  This, 
coming  from  one  who  never  forgot  for  a  moment  that  she  was  the  writer 
of  Evelina,  is  something  truly  delicious.  In  another  passage,  still  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Anstey,  she  writes,  "  Ah  !  how  different  and  superior  our 
sweet  father,  who  never  thinks  of  his  authorship  and  fame  at  all,  but  who 
is  respected  for  both  by  everybody  for  claiming  no  respect  from  anybody." 
It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  the  charming  Fanny  did  not  inherit  a  little  of  the 
modesty  of  the  sweet  doctor. 

Of  the  once  famous  dilettante  meetings  at  Bath-Easton,  Miss  Burney 
gives  some  account :  "  Do  you  know,"  she  asks,  "  that,  notwithstanding 
Bath-Easton  is  so  much  laughed  at  in  London,  nothing  here  is  more 
tonish  than  to  visit  Lady  Miller,  who  is  extremely  curious  in  her  com- 
pany, admitting  few  people  who  are  not  of  rank  or  fame."  Lady  Miller 
herself  she  describes  as  "a  round,  plump,  coarse-looking  dame,  of  about 
forty  ;  and  while  all  her  aim  is  to  appear  an  elegant  woman  of  fashion,  all 
her  success  is  to  seem  an  ordinary  woman,  in  very  common  life,  with  fine 
clothes  on.  Her  manners  are  bustling,  her  air  is  mock-important,  and 
her  manners  very  inelegant." 

In  those  days  Spring  Gardens,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  an 
attractive  resort,  to  which  even  the  quality  betook  themselves  to  eat 
breakfast,  or  to  drink^ea  and  to  disport  themselves.  There  is  an  amusing 
account  in  the  New  Bath  Guide  of  a  visit  to  this  place,  and  its  con- 
sequences. Fanny  Burney  describes  several  visits  to  these  gardens — one 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  improvised  a  frolic 
there,  and  stood  treat.  She  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Theatre,  and  it 
would  seem  from  her  journals,  if  not  from  Mrs.  Piozzi's,  that  it  was  very 
well  attended  by  the  chief  people  of  the  place.  She  sometimes  went  to 
the  Assembly-Rooms'  balls,  but  generally  declined  invitations  to  dance. 
Mr.  Tyson  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  that  time,  and  he  is  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  high  commendation —  But  as  I  have  another  lady  of  whom  to 
write — one  whose  works  are  now  held  in  much  higher  esteem  than  those 
of  the  authoress  of  Evelina — I  cannot  afford  space  for  longer  notice  of  the 
vain  and  vivacious  Fanny  Burney. 
Miss  Austen  resided  at  Bath  with  her  family  from  the  spring  of  1801 

*  It  has  been  stated  that  at  a  later  period,  after  her  second  marriage,  Mrs.  Piozzi 
lived  in  Gay  Street  (No.  8.) 
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tUl  towards  the  close  of  1805.  They  lived,  firstly,  at  No.  4,  Sydney 
Terrace,  and  afterwards  in  Green  Park  Buildings.  On  the  death  of  her 
father,  in  February,  1805,*  the  widow  and  daughters  removed  to  lodgings 
in  Gay  Street.  Thence  the  family  betook  themselves  to  Southampton. 
The  author  of  the  Memoir  of  Jane  Austen  says  that  his  aunt  "  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  work  in  hand  during  her  four  years'  residence  in 
Bath."  Yet  there  is  assuredly  strong  internal  evidence  that  Northanger 
Abbey  and  Persuasion  (the  latter  certainly)  were  written  during  or  after 
that  residence,  though  there  is  a  surmise  that  the  Miss  Austens,  when 
young  girls,  visited  Bath  with  some  relatives  of  the  name  of  Cooper. 
The  biographer  says,  "  Northanger  Abbey,  though  not  prepared  for  the 
press  till  1803,  was  certainly  first  composed  in  1798." 

In  another  chapter,  Mr.  Austen-Leigh  states  that  "  Northanger  Abbey 
was  sold  in  1803  to  a  publisher  in  Bath  for  ten  pounds  ;  but  it  found  so 
little  favour  in  his  eyes,  that  he  chose  to  abide  by  his  first  step,  rather 
than  risk  further  expense  by  publishing  such  a  work.  It  seems  to  have 
lain  for  many  years  untouched  in  his  drawers.  .  .  .  But  when  four 
novels  of  steadily  increasing,  though  moderate  success,  had  given  the 
writer  some  confidence  in  herself,  she  wished  to  recover  the  copyright  of 
this  early  work.  Her  brother  Henry  undertook  the  negotiation.  He 
found  the  purchaser  very  willing  to  receive  back  his  money,  and  to  resign 
all  claim  to  the  copyright.  When  the  bargain  was  concluded  and  the 
money  paid,  but  not  till  then,  Mr.  Henry  Austen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
informing  him  that  the  work  which  he  had  esteemed  so  lightly  was  by  the 
author  of  Pride  and  Prejudice"  The  probability  I  think  is,  that  North- 
anger  Abbey,  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  which  is  laid  in  Bath,  and 
the  local  colouring  throughout  most  faithful,  if  originally  written  in  1  798, 
from  girlish  recollections  of  the  place,  must  have  been  subsequently  greatly 
revised  during  the  residence  of  the  family  in  Bath.  There  is  a  ripe 
knowledge  of  society  apparent  in  the  book,  such  as  could  hardly  have  been 
attained  during  those  early  visits  to  the  Coopers'.  With  respect  to  Per- 
suasion, I  think  that  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written 
during  this  residence  at  Bath,  and  a  certainty  that  it  was  written  after 
September,  1804.  In  that  month  Miss  Austen  was  at  Lyme  Regis.  The 
chapters  in  Persuasion  relating  to  that  picturesque  little  watering-place 
must  have  been  written  from  personal  observation,  and  there  is  a  freshness 
about  them  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  impressions  were  recent.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  quite  accept  the  biographer's  statement,  that  Miss 
Austen  had  "  no  work  in  hand  during  her  four  years'  residence  in  Bath."f 


*  He  was  buried  in  Walcot  churchyard. 

t  Mr.  Austen-Leigh  states  that  Miss  Austen  seldom  or  never  affixed  to  her  letters 
the  date  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  written.  Corresponding  with  the  four  years 
1801-1805  there  are  only  two  letters  in  the  memoir,  one  written  from  Lyme,  the  other 
from  Gay  Street,  Bath.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1805.  But  as  her  father  is  stated  to  have  died  in  the  February  of  that  year, 
and  Jane  Austen  writes  (two  months  afterwards)  in  the  highest  spirits  about  morning 
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There  are  many  people  and  many  things  connected  with  the  past 
history  of  Bath,  in  days  beyond  the  memory  of  its  present  inhabitants, 
that  I  might  have  discoursed  upon,  with  pleasure  at  least  to  myself,  if  not  to 
my  readers.  Such  omissions  are  compulsory  in  the  limited  space  at  my  dis- 
posal. I  could  not  ramble  on  for  ever  about  the  beautiful  city,  which  in 
Miss  Burney's  time  was  so ' '  tonish,"  which,  when  it  took  three  days  to  reach 
it,  was  frequented  by  all  the  chief  people  of  the  land,  but  which,  though 
still  one  of  the  pleasantest  dwelling-places  in  the  country,  and  can  be  reached 
in  three  hours,  is  not  now  a  favourite  resort  of  fashion,  or  the  cherished 
home  of  genius  and  learning.  I  can  only  make  two  more  selections  from 
my  list  of  Bath  worthies.  They  are  both  within-the  memories  of  living  men. 

Among  the  later  celebrities  of  Bath  was  William  Beckford  the  younger 
— commonly  known  as  "  Beckford  of  Fonthill " — who  wrote  the  romance 
of  Vathek  in  early  youth,  and  some  volumes  of  travels  when  he  was 
older.  He  had  a  taste  for  building  towers  (or,  as  they  are  called  by 
others,  "follies  "),  and  for  collecting  pictures  and  articles  of  vertu.  On 
these  objects  of  curiosity,  which  he  kept  as  much  as  possible  to  himself, 
he  expended  vast  sums  of  money  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
a  West  Indian  merchant,  who  was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  who 
died  with  the  civic  harness  on  his. back.  The  father  was  deeply  and 
widely  regretted — which  history  cannot  record  of  the  son. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  elder  Beckford 
was  a  more  interesting  character  than  the  younger.  He  was  a  plain- 
spoken,  honest  man ;  just,  generous,  and  charitable.  He  snubbed  George 
the  Third,  and  gave  a  banquet  in  the  City  during  his  second  mayoralty 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  cost  him  ten  thousand  pounds. 
In  those  days  the  after-dinner  toasts  were  less  "  healths  "  than  "  senti- 
ments." Among  Lord  Mayor  Beckford's  toasts  were,  "  May  the  fundamental 
liberties  of  England  be  revered  and  defended !  "  "  May  the  noble  assertors 
and  protectors  of  English  liberty  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance!  " 
"  May  the  violators  of  the  rights  of  election  and  petitioning  against 
grievances  be  confounded !  "  "  May  corruption  cease  to  be  the  weapon  of 
Government !  "  This  was  in  1770.  One  can  imagine  the  startling  effect 
which  such  a  toast  as  the  last  of  these  would  have  produced  at  Guildhall 
or  the  Mansion  House,  just  a  century  later,  if  substituted  for  that  of 
"  Her  Majesty's  Ministers."  Not  contented  with  the  ventilation  of  these 
liberal  sentiments,  Lord  Mayor  Beckford  desired  to  induce  his  guests 
to  sign  a  document  "  binding  them  while  in  public  life  to  speak  and  act 
by  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  maintain  in- 

calls,  and  concerts,  and  evening-parties,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  two  dates.  In 
the  letter  of  which  I  am  speaking,  she  says  :  "  My  cousin  George  (at  the  concert) 
was  very  kind,  and  talked  sense  to  me  every  now  and  then,  in  the  intervals  of  his 

more  animated  fooleries  with  Miss  B ,  who  is  very  young  and  rather  handsome, 

and  whose  gracious  manners,  ready  wit,  and  solid  remarks,  put  me  somewhat  in  mind 
of  my  old  acquaintance  L.  L."  Mansfield  Park  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bath,  but  one 
is  irresistibly  reminded  by  this  of  Fanny  Price,  Cousin  Edmund,  and  Miss  Crauford. 
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violably  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution,  without  views  of  ambition  or 
aggrandisement,  unaccompanied  by  place,  pension,  promotion,  or  any 
personal  advantage."  It  is  stated  that  Lord  Eockingham  strongly 
objected  to  this  proceeding,  and  that  the  intention  was  foregone.  Shortly 
after  this,  he  made  the  famous  speech  to  George  the  Third,  which  excited 
his  Majesty's  resentment  as  much  as  it  delighted  the  citizens  of  London. 
The  biographer  of  the  younger  Beckford  says  that  some  sceptical  persons 
have  questioned  whether  the  speech  was  ever  spoken.  Just  before 
dinner  at  Guildhall,  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  read  the  greater  part 
of  it  engraved  in  marble  beneath  Beckford's  statue,  in  the  Banqueting 
Hall.  It  was  spoken  on  the  13th  of  May,  1770.  Less  than  six  weeks 
afterwards  he  died.  He  had  travelled  up  from  Fonthill  (no  very  easy 
journey  in  those  days)  to  attend  to  some  business  connected  with  the 
mayoralty,  and  had  caught  a  rheumatic  fever  which  ended  his  useful  life.* 
Much  honour  was  done  to  him  after  his  death — especially  by  the 
citizens  of  London.  Among  the  elegiac  verses  which  commemorated  his 
decease,  was  a  poem  containing  these  lines — 

A  patriot  firm  from  motives  ever  just, 

Nor  place,  nor  pension  could  betray  his  trust  ; 

His  soul  untainted  with  the  golden  bait, 

Still  scorned  the  reigning  maxims  of  the  great. 

As  he  had  something  like  100,000£.  a  year,  this  was  among  the  least 
of  his  merits.  What  place  or  pension  could  have  been  of  any  use  to 

lim  ?  Some  ingenious  friend  might  have  whispered  to  the  poet  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  "title  "  for  "pension."  He  died  plain  Mr.  Beckford. 
Worse  men  have  been  made  peers,  even  in  our  times,  on  account  of  their 
money.  But,  as  the  writer  says,  in  by  far  the  best  line  in  his  piece,  the 
alderman  was  one,  who — 

Did  what  he  said  and  said  whate'er  he  thought, 
BO  he  had  no  chance  with  George  the  Third. 

When  the  younger  Beckford  sold  Fonthill  to  Mr.  Farquhar,  he  came 

,o  reside  at  Bath,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  Lansdowne  Crescent.     He  was 

hen  in  his  sixty-third  year.  His  biographer  says :  "  The  life  this 
singularly  gifted  man  led  at  Bath  was  as  retired  as  that  at  Fonthill.  He 

srought  there  the  same  habits ;  but  they  were  on  a  diminished  scale. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  city  in  which  he  resided  knew  as  little  about  him 
as  those  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  seen  occasionally  on  horseback  with 

lie  Duke  of  Hamilton,  passing  through  the  streets ;  but  not  more  than 

ialf-a-dozen  persons,  literary  men  and  artists,  were  admitted  to  his  ac- 
quaintance. His  old  porter  at  Fonthill,  Pero,  a  dwarf,  continued  to  be 

lis  porter  at  Bath.      Old  servants  were  still  in  his  service,  and  strongly 

*  In  the  interim  he  had  gone  up  to  the  King  with  an  address  on  the  birth  of  one 
of  the  numerous  royal  children  (a  Princess);  George  kept  him  waiting  for  some  time, 
and  then  sent  him  a  message  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  saying  :  "  That  as  he  had 
thought  fit  to  speak  to  the  King  after  the  answer  to  the  remonstrance,  his  Majesty 
desired  that  nothing  of  the  kind  might  happen  for  the  future." 
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attached  to  him,  as  both  his  tenantry  and  domestics  had  been  at  Font- 
hill."  This,  at  least,  is  something  in  his  favour.  But  it  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  any  severer  condemnation  of  a  man  of  vast  wealth,  than  the 
statement  by  a  friendly  biographer,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  knew 
as  little  about  him  as  the  citizens  of  London.  It  is  plain  that  he  was 
not  minded  to  give  to  the  poor,  or  otherwise  to  do  his  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bours. He  die'd  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  on  a  May  morning  in  1844, 
having  probably  been  as  little  a  benefactor  to  his  fellows,  as  any  man  who 
ever  lived  so  many  years  and  spent  so  vast  a  sum  of  money.  I  am  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  he  has  anything  but  a  good  reputation 
in  Bath,  among  the  few  who  know  anything  about  him.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  vain,  selfish,  egotistical,  rather  priggish  sort  of  person,*  with  moderate 
abilities,  which  his  wealth  vastly  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  his  parasites. 
Bath  has  certainly  revenged  herself  upon  him  for  his  neglect,  by  neglecting 
him  in  turn.  I  have  often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  "  Mr.  Beckwith." 

Among  the  recognised  sights  of  Bath  is  "Beckford's  Tower."  It 
stands  in  the  Lansdowne  Cemetery — a  statement  which,  although  perfectly 
true,  has  something  of  the  appearance  of  an  anachronism.  For  the  tower 
preceded  the  cemetery,  which  was  laid  out  around  the  building,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  antecedent  existence.  For  Beckford  had  directed  that 
his  remains  should  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  which  was  not 
within  consecrated  ground — a  matter  which  did  not  disquiet  him  in  the 
least,  as  it  has  not  disquieted  many  wiser  men.  After  his  death,  the 
circumjacent  ground  was  sold ;  and  there  was  a  design  of  appropriating 
it  to  the  purpose  of  a  tea-garden.  In  this  crisis,  Beckford's  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  intervened,  and  with  filial  reverence,  not  to  be  too 
highly  commended,  repurchased  the  ground,  and  presented  it  to  the  City 
of  Bath,  for  a  cemetery.  And  a  very  beautiful  cemetery  it  is.  Beck- 
ford's  body  rests,  therefore,  on  consecrated  ground  near  the  Tower,  not 
underground,  but  in  a  handsome  red  marble  sarcophagus,  within  an  en- 
trenched position,  near  the  base  of  the  "  folly."  The  tower  itself  is,  of 
course,  dismantled.  It  contains  none  of  the  treasures  of  art,  which  it 
was  once  considered  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  examine.  But  the 
treasures  of  nature  are  the  same  as  they  ever  were,t  and  you  may  see 
from  the  upper  windows  much  finer  pictures  than  you  could  have  seen 
on  the  inner  walls  of  the  eccentric  building.  J 

*  It  is  related  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  Now  mark  a  singular 
thing,  which  will  never  happen  to  you  again  as  long  as  you  live.  A  few  days  ago  I 
gave  you  my  Lives  of  Extraordinary  Painters;  I  now  give  you  another  of  my  books, 
written  seventy  years  afterwards.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  "  Your  Life  will 
some  day  be  among  that  (?)  of  extraordinary  authors."  "  Yes ;  and  of  extraordinary 
artists,  too,"  he  interrupted. 

f  This  might  seem  to  be  a  truism  ;  but  it  is  not.  For  Beckford's  tower  is  so 
built  as  to  look  over  the  city  of  Bath  into  the  distant  country,  and  the  rural  prospect, 
therefore,  has  not  been  marred  by  the  activity  of  architects  and  masons,  as  otherwise 
it  might  have  been. 

t  Beckford's  tomb,  as  originally  designed,  had  a  heavy  iron  railing  around  it, 
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The  Memoirs  of  William  Beckford  of  Fonthill,  published  anony- 
mously in  1859,  by  Mr.  Skeet,  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
worst  books  ever  written.  It  would  be  very  dull  but  for  the  slip-shod 
style,  which  is  sometimes  extremely  amusing.  Take  this  for  an  example— 
"  He  (Alderman  Beckford)  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  no  one  should  be 
suffered  to  sign  his  own  confession  of  a  crime  when  brought  before  himself.1'* 
Again,  "  On  a  friend  telling  him  (William  Beckford,  the  younger)  that 
he  knew  his  age  from  two  letters  to  Lord  Chatham,  in  one  of  which  he 
said — '  William  was  made  a  Christian  of  last  night.'  '  Well !  and  no  doubt 
you  think  a  very  pretty  sort  of  Christian  I  was  manufactured  into.' "  Such 
a  jumble  of  he's  was  never,  perhaps,  known  before — the  remarkable  fact 
being  that  the  "he  "  who  wrote  the  letter  to  Lord  Chatham  is  not  once 
mentioned.  The  he  was  William  Beckford,  the  elder,  who  did  not  write 
that  his  son  was  "made  a  Christian  of,"  but  "  that  his  son  was  made  a 
Christian."  One  more  example.  It  appears  that  Beckford  the  younger, 
with  an  amount  of  filial  reverence  and  good  taste  not  to  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  told  some  one,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  his  father 
had  "  scores  of  natural  children."  On  which  the  biographer  observes, 
"  Not  scores  exactly — he  recognised  and  provided  for  them  all,  as  well  as 
for  a  daughter,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Wale.  His  sons  were  Eichard,  Charles, 
John,  Eose,  Thomas,  and  Nathaniel."  This  makes  out  a  list  of  seven — • 
certainly  "  not  scores  exactly."  But  the  most  noticeable  point  of  all  is 
that  the  biographer  seems  distinctly  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  daughter 
being  a  child  at  all. 

Far  more  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  as  one  of  the  worthies  of  Bath, 
is  Walter  Savage  Landor.  By  ties  closer  or  less  close  he  was  connected 
with  Bath  for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  He  sowed  his  wild  oats  here  on 
first  coming  into  his  paternal  property ;  he  married  here  ;  and  he  lies  buried 
here.  For  many  consecutive  years,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  dwelt 

with  pillars  or  piers  of  masonry.  A  local  writer,  with  reference  to  the  Widcombe 
cemetery,  at  the  very  opposite  extremity  of  Bath,  in  which  it  was  at  one  time  placed, 
says  : — «  The  whole  space  in  front  of  the  chapel  is  occupied  by  the  enclosure  of  the 
tomb  of  Beckford  of  Fonthill,  with  its  heavy  railings  and  hewn  stone  piers.  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  he  did  not  himself  design  it  1  Then,  indeed,  his  grave  would  have 
been  an  ornament  ;  whereas  now  it  seems  uselessly  to  occupy  the  foreground  of  the 
chapel.  The  red  granite  tomb,  which  was  made  under  his  direction,  is  one  of  the 
most  chaste  and  beautiful  efforts  of  the  sculptor  which  modern  times  have  produced. 
Descended  from  the  Saxon  kings,  he  is  interred  (?)  above  ground,  his  tomb  bearing 
on  bright  brazen  scrolls  the  words  he  himself  wrote,"  &c.  &c.—Tunstairs  Rambles 
about  Bath.  After  resting  in  Widcombe  for  some  time,  the  sarcophagus  clomb  the 
Lansdowne  Hill  again,  and  there  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  outer  works  (railings, 
&c.)  I  was  told  by  the  presiding  genius  of  the  cemetery  had  been  sold. 

*  I  am  reminded  by  this  of  a  most  delicious  bit  of  information  that  I  recently 
found  in  a  fashionable  London  paper  : — "  Certain  aristocratic  ladies  of  the  West 
End,"  it  was  stated,  "who  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  their  churches  being  cleaned 
out  by  the  hands  of  hireling  menials,  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called 
the  Phcebes,  the  members  of  which  are  solemnly  pledged  to  do  the  work  of  cleaning 
themselves." 
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almost  entirely  in  Bath,  and  he  would  have  died  here  but  for  a  painful 
circumstance,  which  caused  him,  when  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  betake  himself  to  Italy.  The  natural  impetuosity 
of  his  temper,  acting  upon  a  judgment  impaired  by  age,  rendered  him 
scarcely  responsible  for  an  act  which  none  defended  and  all  deplored.  In 
the  words  of  one  who  loved  and  admired  him,  he 

stooped 
Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud,* 

and  this  temporary  obscuration  is  not  now  forgotten  in  Bath,  where  still 
any  mention  of  his  name  commonly  elicits  the  remark,  "  Oh  I  he  did  so- 
and-so,  and  he  had  to  leave  the  place."  His  local  reputation,  perhaps, 
is  even  less  than  Beckford's — but  then  he  did  not  build  a  tower  of  brick 
and  stone.  The  tower  which  he  built  was  of  another  kind — exegit  mo- 
numentum,  et  cat. — and  years  will  add  only  to  its  beauty  and  its  strength. 

What  primarily  took  Landor  to  Bath  I  do  not  know.  Probably,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  came,  as  many  others  did,  from  the  days  of  Matthew 
Bramble  downwards,  because  it  was  comparatively  accessible  from  Wales. 
It  is  enough,  that  on  succeeding  to  his  property,  he  came  here  to  spend 
his  money  and  to  write  his  poems.  Mr.  Forster,  quoting  a  letter  from 
Landor's  younger  brother,  says  that  he  had  "the  reputation  of  great 
wealth,  and  the  certainty,  at  his  mother's  death,  of  still  greater.  A  fine 
carriage,  three  horses,  two  men  servants,  books,  plate,  china,  pictures,  in 
everything  a  profuse  and  wasteful  outlay,  all  confirmed  the  grandeur." 
"Upon  the  whole,"  adds  Mr.  Forster,  on  his  own  account,  "  not  a  life 
for  such  a  man  either  profitable  then  to  have  lived  or  now  to  recall." 
Of  course  it  could  not  last  very  long.  His  affairs  soon  became  involved, 
and  he  had  to  think  seriously  of  disentangling  them.  He  adopted  a  more 
modest  plan  of  living,  and  sought  better  excitement  in  foreign  travel  and 
the  throes  of  literary  labour.  He  visited  Spain,  and  he  wrote  Count  Julian. 
He  lived  then  on  the  South  Parade,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Of  his 
habits  of  composition  we  have,  at  least,  one  extraordinary  glimpse  in  a 
letter  to  Southey.  "  I  believe,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  am  the  first  man  who 
ever  wrote  the  better  part  of  a  tragedy  in  a  concert-room."  As  soon  as 
he  had  completed  this  magnificent  monument  of  his  genius,  he  fell  in  love. 
"It  is  curious,"  he  wrote  to  Southey,  in  April,  1811,  "that  the  evening 
of  my  beginning  to  transcribe  the  tragedy,  I  fell  in  love.  I  have  found 
a  girl  without  a  sixpence  and  with  very  few  accomplishments.  She  is 
pretty,  graceful,  and  good-tempered — three  things  indispensable  to  my 
happiness." 

The  young  lady  was  Miss  Julia  Thuillier.  She  was  a  member  of  a 
family  well  known  and  much  respected  in  Bath  during  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  head  of  the  house  was  of  Swiss  extraction,  a  member  of  a 
noble  family,  who,  probably  for  some  political  reason,  had  been  compelled 

*  Kobert  Browning.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  poet  wrote  this  of  Laudor.  He 
wrote  it  of  Paracelsus. 
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to  emigrate.  He  had  business  relations  with'.Spain,  which  kept  him  much 
away  from  home,  but  his  wife  had  brought  up  a  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  Mr.  Forster  says  that  Landor,  when 
he  married  Julia  Thuillier,  "  seems  literally  to  have  had  no  other  know- 
ledge of  her  than  that  she  had  more  curls  on  her  head  than  any  other 
girl  in  Bath."  This  was  not  propitious,  and  the  marriage,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  biographer,  with  praiseworthy  can- 
dour, says,  "  with  whom  primarily,  and  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  blame 
must  be  held  to  rest,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt."  And  he 
adds  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Eobert  Landor,  in  which  the 
brother  says,  "  I  will  do  this  little  wife  the  justice  to  say  that  I  saw 
much  of  her  about  three  years  after  her  marriage,  during  a  long 
journey  through  France  and  Italy,  and  that  I  left  her  with  regret  and 
pity."  One  of  the  sisters  married  General  Stopford,  and  with  the  Stop- 
fords  Landor  seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of  pleasant  intimacy  all  his  life. 
I  remember  to  have  read  some  charming  versicles  which  he  wrote  to  their 
daughter,  Lady  Charles  Beauclerk,  about  1843,  in  the  Keepsake,  or  the 
Book  of  Beauty,  illustrating  one  of  the  loveliest  portraits  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  I  envied  the  artist  whose  privilege  it  was  to  paint  such  a  head  and 
shoulders.* 

The  old  love  of  Bath,  which  brought  him  back  to  it  after  many  days, 
found  expression  in  one  of  Landor's  early  letters  to  Southey.  "  You 
remind  me  of  Bath — if  not  a  delightful,  a  most  easy  place.  I  cannot 
bear  brick  houses  and  wet  pavements.  A  city  without  them  is  a  city  fit 
for  men  before  the  fall.j-  But,  alas !  they  fell  before  they  built.  The 
South  Parade  was  always  my  residence  in  winter.  Towards  spring  I 
removed  into  Pulteney  Street — or  rather  towards  summer — for  there 
were  formerly  as  many  nightingales  in  the  garden  and  along  the  river  op- 
posite the  South  Parade  as  there  were  in  the  bowers  of  Schiraz.  The 
situation  is  unparalleled  in  beauty,  and  is  surely  the  warmest  in  England. 
I  could  get  a  walk  into  the  country  without  crossing  a  street,  which  I  hate. 
These  advantages  often  kept  me  in  Bath  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  I 
always  returned  about  the  beginning  of  November."  Southey's  testimony 


*  There  is  a  note  at  p.  557,  vol.  ii.  of  Mr.  Forster's  biography,  relating  to  the 
youngest  brother  of  Landor's  wife.  Speaking  of  the  poet's  relations  with  the  Thuillier 
family,  the  biographer  says  : — "  He  enjoyed,  also,  through  life  the  friendliest  regard 
of  another  of  his  wife's  relatives,  the  youngest  of  her  brothers,  his  godson,  and  called 
Walter  after  him,  who  became  a  most  distinguished  engineer  officer  in  India." 
Friend  and  companion  of  my  younger  days — friend  happily  still  of  my  old  age — to 
think  that  thou  shouldst  be  so  described  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable,  even  by  one 
who  has  known  thee  for  nearly  fifty  years  1  The  brother-in-law,  to  whom  reference 
is  here  made,  was  not  named  Walter  but  Landor.  He  is  now  Colonel  Henry  Edward 
Landor  Thuillier,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  not  Engineers,  and  is  Surveyor-General 
of  India. 

f  This  passage  is  not  very  clear.  But  Landor  could  hardly  have  meant  that  Bath 
was  free  from  wet  paveniepts,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  record  that  the  pavements 
seem  always  to  be  wet. 
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in  favour  of  Bath  was  that  "in  spite  of  thirty  years'  labour  towards 
spoiling  it,  it  still  remains  the  pleasantest  city  in  the  kingdom."  Sixty 
years  have  passed  since  this  was  written,  and  it  is  still  the  pleasantest  city 
in  the  kingdom. 

When,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Landor,  after  long  residence  in 
Italy,  returned  to  England,  he  hesitated  whether  he  would  pitch  his  tent  in 
Clifton  or  in  Bath.  "  It  was  my  intention,"  he  wrote  to  Southey  in  Sep- 
tember, 1837,  "  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  Clifton I 

have  a  great  love  for  Clifton,  above  all  places  in  England ;  yet  I  cannot 
endure  the  sight  of  flowers  and  fields,  where  I  had  ever  spent  pleasurable 
hours.  So,  instead  of  Clifton,  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Bath  in  the  middle  of 
next  month."  ' '  That  is,"  writes  Mr.  Forster,  very  pertinently,  "  to  the  very 
place  where  he  had  lived  the  most  pleasurable  hours  of  his  early  life."  So 
he  went  to  Bath,  and  sojourned  there  twenty-one  years,  receiving  from  and 
paying  visits  to  friends,  revising  old  and  writing  new  books,  and  altogether 
leading  a  genial,  cheery,  social  life,  by  no  means  that  of  a  literary  recluse. 
No  man  had  more  friends,  or  friends  better  worth  having ;  among  these 
were  Dr.  Parr,  Southey,  Charles  Lamb,*  Dr.  Birch,  Robert  Browning  and 
his  wife,  the  two  Hares,  Sir  William  Napier,  Algernon  Swinburne,  and 
John  Forster,  his  admirable  biographer.  The  last-named  of  these  went 
every  year  to  Bath  to  spend  Lander's  birthday  with  him.  His  sound 
critical  judgment  was  of  immense  value  to  the  poet,  who  invariably  went 
wrong,  when  he  rejected  the  counsel  of  his  friend — and  no  less  so,  when 
he  failed  to  accept  the  same  kindly  advice  with  respect  to  affairs  of  a  more 
personal  character. 

Up  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  this  old  love  of  Bath  clung  to 
Landor  with  as  much  affectionate  tenacity  as  ever.  He  said  of  old  that 
he  loved  Bath  because  it  reminded  him  of  Florence ;  but  in  later  days 
he  loved  Florence  because  it  reminded  him  of  Bath,  though  it  could  not 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  the  English  city.  During  the  period  of 
his  enforced  banishment  preceding  his  death,  he  said  more  than  once 
that  there  was  no  place  equal  to  Bath.  "  Red  mullets,"  he  wrote,  in 
October,  1858,  "compensated  Milo  for  Rome.  We  have  them  daily, 
with  ortolans  of  late,  and  beccaficos.  But  these  do  not  indemnify  me 
for  Bath — the  only  city  I  could  ever  live  in  comfortably."  And  again, 
in  December,  1859,  from  Florence,  "  Bath  has  no  resemblance  on  earth, 
and  I  never  have  been  happy  in  any  other  place  long  together.  If  ever 
I  see  it  again,  however,  it  must  be  from  underground  or  above.  I  am 
quite  ready  and  willing  to  go,  and  would  fain  lie  in  Widcombe  churchyard, 
as  I  promised  one  who  is  no  more."  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
buried  there,  years  before,  and  the  certainty  of  his  dying  in  Italy  had 
not  shaken  his  resolution.  And,  indeed,  I  am  not  surprised.  Almost 
might  it  be  said  of  Widcombe  churchyard,  as  Shelley  said  of  Keats' s 

*  Lander  met  Lamb  in  the  flesh  only  once, — but  eome  friendships  rip«n  in  too. 
hour. 
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burial-place,  that  "  it  might  make  one  in  love  with  death  to  think  of 
being  buried  in  so  sweet  a  spot."     Landor  had  celebrated  it  in  verse  : 

Widcombe !  few  seek  with  thee  their  resting-place  ; 
But  I,  when  I  have  run  my  weary  race, 

Will  throw  my  bones  upon  thy  churchyard  turf ; 
Although  malignant  waves  on  foreign  shore 
Have  stranded  me,  and  I  shall  lift  no  more 

My  hoary  head  above  the  hissing  surf. 

His  "  weary  race  "  was  closed  for  ever  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1864.  The  last  years  were  saddened  by  the  results  of  the  unfortunate 
feud  which  had  driven  him  from  Bath.  And  it  must  be  an  abiding  source 
of  sadness  to  his  friends,  among  whom  I  class  all  who  love  him  for  his 
writings,  that  there  is  no  outward  sign  of  the  venom  having  ceased  to 
rankle  in  his  heart.  But  the  great  Searcher  of  all  hearts  may  have 
ordered  it  otherwise  at  the  last.  Who  knows  ? 

How  it  happened  that,  after  all,  he  does  not  sleep  in  the  English 
churchyard,  I  do  not  know.  He  had  written,  in  1857 :  "  Three  months 
hence  I  shall  once  more  purchase  a  landed  property,  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Widcombe,  and  comprising,  by  actual  admeasurement,  eight 
feet  by  four,  next  adjoining  the  church-tower  in  the  said  parish."  And 
again,  in  the  following  year:  "I  drove  out  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
less  fatigued  than  I  expected.  My  object  was  my  burial-ground.  It  has 
been  fixed  on  near  the  church-tower  at  Widcombe.  Sixty  years  ago,  in 
this  season  (June),- 1  promised  a  person  I  dearly  loved  it  should  be  there. 
We  were  sitting  under  some  old  elders,  now  supplanted  by  a  wall  of  the 
churchyard."  He  was  then  in  Bath.  But  even  from  Italy  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Forster,  that,  "  by  means  of  the  small  remnant  of  the  pittance  he  had 
taken  with  him,  he  had  so  arranged  that  he  should  sleep  his  last  sleep  in 
the  grave-yard  of  the  little  church  near  Bath,  where  he  had  chosen  hia 
place  of  rest."  And  the  biographer,  after  recording  Lander's  death, 
states  that  "  he  was  laid  in  the  English  burying- ground,  and  a  stone 
placed  over  the  grave."  *  But  the  only  monument  to  be  found  there  is, 
in  Shelley's  words,  "  a  monument  of  an  unaccomplished  purpose." 
Thrice  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Widcombe  churchyard,  but  could  not  find 
Landor's  grave.  On  my  third  visit  I  saw  the  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
who  courteously  gave  me  the  information  I  sought.  The  ground  for  the 
poet's  grave  had  been  marked  out,  but  neither  the  body  nor  the  tomb 
had  ever  come  to  England.  Landor's  remains  lie  interred  in  the  Italian 
city.  Florence  and  Bath  contended  for  him  living.  Florence  gained  the 
mastery  in  death.  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  mistake  was  mine,  not 
Mr.  Forster's.  "The  English  burying-ground "  spoken  of  by  the  bio- 

*  Of  this  stone  Mr.  Forster  gives  a  curious  account :  "  On  it  had  been  cut  correctly 
his  name  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  ;  but  the  Florentine  stone-cutter's 
English  was  imperfect,  and  the  word  '  wife,'  which  should  have  appeared  in  the  last 
sad  tribute  of  the  rest  of  the  inscription,  had  taken  the  quite  unintelligible  form  of 
'coife.'" 
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grapher  was  the  English  burying-ground  in  Florence.  Perhaps  this 
might  have  been  more  clearly  stated,  and  some  explanation  might  have 
been  offered  of  the  reason  why  the  remains  of  the  Poet  were  not  suffered 
to  rest  where  he  wished  ;  but  I  cannot  be  angry  with  an  omission  which 
carried  me  to  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
lovely  city.* 

I  must  pause  here.  I  have  written  far  more  than  I  intended,  but  not 
so  much  as  it  would  please  me  to  write.  I  have  been  accused  of  many 
omissions  (among  others  of  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  the  illustrious  Mr. 
Pickwick),  but  I  was  compelled  to  select  from  the  multitude  of  Bath 
worthies  only  a  few  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and  to  write  sparingly  of 
places  and  things.  Some  amusing  pages  might  have  been  written  about 
the  old  Bath  hostelries — the  "Bear,"  the  "Bell,"  the  "  Three  Tons," 
and  others.  And  some  space  might  have  been  devoted  to  an  account,  in 
a  graver  spirit,  of  the  religious  edifices  of  the  city.  It  may  be  a  fancy  of 
mine,  but  I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  kingdom 
which,  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  population,  has  so  many  houses 
of  worship.  Perhaps  it  is,  that  so  many  being  built  upon  the  slopes  of 
the  beautiful  hill,  more  are  visible  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  that  this  wholly  accounts  for  the  apparent  exuberance  of  churches 
and  chapels.  Every  conceivable  denomination  of  Christians  has  good 
accommodation  for  worship  in  Bath.  I  put  this  down  amongst  other 
advantages,  and  not  the  least,  for  which  the  Queen  of  the  West  is  cele- 
brated. I  come  round  now  to  the  point  from  which  I  started — making  the 
end  meet  the  beginning.  In  whatsoever  spirit  the  words  be  uttered — in 
benediction  or  malediction — the  best  advice  that  I  can  give  to  my  readers 
is  to — 

"Go  TO  BATH." 


*  I  should  have  stated  that  Landor,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  residence  in 
Bath,  lived  in  Rivers  Street. 
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THE  Civil  Service  Supply  Association  is  the  oldest  Co-operative  Society  in 
the  Service,  and  it  has  been  the  model  upon  which  all  other  London  Co- 
operative Societies  have  been  formed.  Although  barely  eight  years  old, 
and  in  its  commencement  most  humble,  it  is  now  selling  goods  at  the 
enormous  rate  of  780,000/.  a  year,  and  is  fast  revolutionising  the  retail 
trade,  not  only  of  London,  but  of  the  whole  country.  Surely  the  story  of 
its  rise  and  progress  is  worth  the  telling. 

The  Association  originated  in  the  Post  Office.  The  winter  of  1864-5 
(like  many  other  winters,  and  for  that  matter  summers  too)  found  a 
good  many  of  us  Post-Office  men  engaged  in  a  rather  hard  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Some  of  us  had  ventured  to  ask  for  higher  pay,  and  had 
been  favoured  with  the  usual  sympathetic  but  depressing  reply,  that  it  was 
regretted  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  not  justify  any  addition 

,o  our  salaries,  &c.  &c. 

Feeling,  as  we  did  sharply,  the  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
especially  in  the  price  of  all  articles  of  clothing  consequent  on  the  Ameri- 
can War,  one  or  two  of  us  had  already  bethought  ourselves  of  Co-operation 
as  a  means  of  lessening  our  difficulties.  I,  for  one,  being  a  Liberal  in 

politics  (for  there  are  some  few  Liberals  in  the  Civil  Service)  had  watched 
with  interest  the  doings  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  but  could  not  at  all  see 

low  to  apply  their  experience  to  our  own  case. 

One  day,  however,  two  office  friends  came  to  me — it  was,  as  I  well  re- 
member, a  foggy,  gloomy  day  in  November, 'enough  to  make  one  more  than 
usually  despondent — and  declared  once  for  all,  that  they  must  either  have 
more  to  spend  or  manage  to  spend  less.  They  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
more  pay,  and  as  a  last  resource  they  proposed  that  we  should  try  to  spend 

ess  by  means  of  Co-operation.  Their  idea  was  that  we  should  induce  a 
number  of  Post-Office  men  to  procure  their  supplies  of  coal  from,  some 
one  coal-merchant,  in  the  expectation  that  by  the  largeness  of  the  united 
order,  and  by  the  payment  of  ready  money,  we  should  obtain  a  conside- 
rable abatement  in  price.  Talking  the  matter  over,  we  resolved  to  try 

buying  on  this  plan  ;  but  we  soon  agreed  that  coal  was  not  a  good  article 

"or  the  experiment,  and  in  the  end  we  decided  to  make  a  beginning  with 

iea.  That  very  afternoon  one  of  us  on  his  way  home  called  at  a  celebrated 
wholesale  house  (I  even  now  withhold  names  for  fear  of  the  wrath  of 
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retail  traders)  and  learnt  that  by  buying  half  a  chest  at  a  time,  and  pay- 
ing for  it  in  ready  money,  we  should  save  from  6d.  to  Sd.  a  Ib.  We 
therefore  invited  a  few  other  office  friends  to  join  us.  Each  wrote  down 
on  a  list  the  quantity  he  would  take,  at  the  same  time  handing  in  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  Some  of  the  most  cautious  limited  themselves  to  a 
single  pound  ;  others  boldly  co-operated  to  the  extent  of  two  pounds,  a 
few  rash  men  pledged  themselves  to  three  pounds,  and  we  promoters  had 
to  take  enough  to  make  up  the  full  order.  The  tea  was  bought,  and  after 
office  hours  we  weighed  and  divided  it  amongst  the  purchasers.  It  proved 
to  be  excellent,  and  soon  a  demand  arose  for  more.  Other  men  in  the 
office,  who  had  heard  of  our  successful  venture,  wished  to  join,  and  this  time 
there  was  no  need  for  us  promoters  to  take  more  than  we  wanted.  Some 
one  now  luckily  discovered  an  empty  cupboard  in  the  office,  and  here  we 
locked  up  our  second  half  chest  of  tea  till  we  could  divide  it  amongst  our- 


This  cupboard  was  the  original  store  of  the  Civil  Service  Supply 
Association. 

More  tea  being  very  shortly  needed,  we  prepared  for  a  third  purchase, 
and  now  so  many  joined  us  that  we  had  to  buy  a  whole  chest.  It  was  no 
joke  to  make  up  100  Ibs.  of  tea  into  parcels  of  two  or  three  Ibs.  a  piece, 
but  we  were  lucky  enough  to  find  one  who,  like  old  Trapbois,  was  willing, 
nay  eager,  to  undertake  the  task  for  a  consideration.  This  was  a  funny 
little  fellow,  since  dead,  whose  duties  were  very  humble,  and  salary  yet 
more  so.  Though  nominally  a  clerk,  he  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  cross 
between  a  clerk  and  a  messenger.  Poor  fellow !  while  his  small  salary 
had  no  prospect  of  increase,  his  large  family  increased  but  too  fast.  His 
remuneration  for  this  piece  of  extra  service  was  the  surplus  tea  (some 
three  or  four  pounds)  contained  in  each  chest,  beyond  the  nominal  amount. 

Our  success  in  tea  led  us  on  to  buy  coffee  ;  and  each  time  that  our 
list  went  round  the  office  more  and  more  men  asked  leave  to  join.  Our 
poor  cupboard  soon  became  too  small  for  our  ever  increasing  stocks,  to 
which,  moreover,  we  thought  of  adding  sugar  and  other  groceries.  With 
no  small  anxiety  we  found  ourselves  constrained  to  hire  a  store-room  outside 
the  building,  a  step  that  we  felt  could  not  be  safely  taken  unless  we  formed 
ourselves  into  a  regular  Association.  Hence  arose  the  Post- Office  Supply 
Association,  which,  being  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Civil 
Service,  in  the  end  took  the  title  of  the  "  Civil  Service  Supply  Associa- 
tion." Our  first  impulse  was  to  call  ourselves  the  "Post-Office  Co- 
operative Society ;  "  but  even  the  boldest  of  us  shrank  from  so  hazardous 
an  avowal — so  strong  only  eight  short  years  ago  was  the  prejudice  against 
Co-operation,  regarded  as  it  was  by  many  as  identical  with  Socialism.  In 
a  word,  we  took  the  thing  but  not  the  name. 

A  small  committee  of  Post-Office  men  was  formed ;  and  after  much 
anxious  deliberation  they  resolved,  and  a  daring  step  they  thought  it,  to 
take  a  little  room  at  a  rent  of  twelve  shillings  a  week,  in  the  perhaps  not 
over-fashionable  neighbourhood  of  Bridgwater  Square,  Barbican. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  original  prospectus  of  the  Associa- 
tion, now  a  very  scarce  and  highly  prized  document; 

This  Association  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  officers  of  the 
Post  Office  and  their  friends  with  articles  of  all  kinds,  both  for  domestic  consumption 
and  general  use,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

The  advantages  of  the  scheme  are  obvious,  but  its  full  benefits  can  best  be 
secured  by  a  general  combination  in  support  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
various  departments. 

It  is  intended  that  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  price  list  shall 
be  purchased  by  the  Committee  and  distributed  amongst  the  members.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  all  other  articles  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Firms 
named  in  the  accompanying  list. 

Even  when  the  Association  was  fairly  started,  and  carrying  on  its 
business  on  its  own  premises,  the  Committee  did  not  venture  to  order  any 
goods  without  ascertaining  from  the  members  what  quantity  of  each  article 
was  needed.  The  business  soon  outgrew  the  room  in  Bridgwater  Square, 
and  the  Committee,  in  a  fit  of  extraordinary  daring,  engaged  from  a 
printer  the  upper  floor  of  a  small  house  in  Bath  Street,  on  the  ground 
floor  of  which  the  worthy  typographer  carried  on  his  own  business.  The 
memorable  house  wherein  the  third  store  (counting  the  original  cupboard) 
was  carried  on,  has  long  since  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  new 
Post-Office  buildings,  but  those  who  went  there  to  co-operate  in  those 
early  days  must  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  narrow  staircase,  where 
one  was  elbowed  by  printer's  devils,  and  of  the  dark  little  rooms  crowded 
with  purchasers.  Here,  however,  we  stayed  but  a  short  time,  the  busi- 
ness growing  so  rapidly  that  within  a  very  few  months  the  Committee  had 
again  to  seek  larger  premises,  and  this  time,  after  making  temporary 
use  of  some  premises  in  Wood  Street,  they  took  a  really  desperate  leap. 
After  many  a  hunt  for  a  house  big  enough  to  meet  any  probable  increase 
of  business,  two  of  our  Committee  discovered  a  suitable  one  in  Monkwell 
Street,  a  very  narrow,  out  of  the  way  thoroughfare  near  Cripplegate 
Church,  and  filled  with  confidence  by  past  success,  they  took  it  on  their 
own  responsibility  at  a  rent  of  400Z.  a  year.  Great  was  the  anxiety  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Committee  at  this  bold  proceeding,  though  the 
intention  was  to  sub-let  the  upper  floor  of  the  house  to  some  Firm  that 
should  undertake  to  sell  goods  to  the  members  at  wholesale  prices. 
Tenants  were  found  in  certain  hosiers,  relatives  of  one  of  the  Post-Office 
clerks,  and  the  arrangement  worked  fairly  well  for  a  time,  but  as  soon  as 
it  could  safely  do  so,  the  Committee  regained  possession  of  the  floor,  and 
undertook  the  sale  of  hosiery  on  its  own  account. 

From  this  point  the  narrative,  from  being  one  of  small  beginnings, 
becomes  the  story  of  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  business. 

First,  the  Committee  obtained  part  of  an  adjoining  house,  then  the 
whole  of  it,  and  after  a  time  the  other  adjoining  house,  and  part  of  a 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  A  fresh  house  was  taken  in 
VUliers  Street,  and  subsequently  a  larger  one  in  Long  Acre,  for  the 
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convenience  of  West  End  members.  Before  this  time,  a  great  pressure 
had  been  put  upon  ^he  Committee  to  open  a  West  End  Store  ;  but  they 
would  not  then  make  the  venture,  and  this,  amongst  other  causes,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  sister  Association,  entitled  "  The  Civil  Ser- 
vice Co-operative  Society,"  which  has  its  stores  in  the  Haymarket. 

The  City  business  of  the  Association  will,  during  4the  present  month, 
be  removed  to  very  large  and  handsome  premises,  near  the  Heralds'  Col- 
lege, in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  now  building  expressly  for  its  use. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  extreme  difficulty  which  the  Committee 
experienced  in  inducing  wholesale  houses  to  deal  with  the  Association, 
especially  when  its  doings  found  their  way  into  print.  Though  ready 
money  was  always  offered,  together  with  good  orders,  most  of  the  whole- 
sale houses  hung  back,  declaring  that  unless  the  orders  were  very  large 
indeed,  they  should  not  feel  warranted  in  encountering  the  fierce  opposi- 
tion of  the  retail  traders.  And  now  let  us  mark  the  consequences  of  this 
opposition.  Very  large  orders  being  out  of  the  question,  so  long  as 
custom  proceeded  only  from  a  limited  number  of  persons,  each  of  mode- 
rate income,  and  Civil  Servants  generally  not  yet  joining  in  the  move- 
ment, the  Co-operators  were  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  extend  admission 
to  quasi-membership  beyond  Civil  Service  bounds.  Even  this  extraneous 
aid  barely  carried  them  through  the  struggle  ;  the  retailers  having,  over 
and  over  again,  succeeded  in  deterring  particular  firms  from  supplying  them 
with  goods.  These  quasi-members,  however,  called  by  us  "  subscribers," 
were  by  no  means  admitted  to  any  share  in  management,  which  indeed 
during  the  first  year  was  strictly  confined  to  a  Post-Office  Committee, 
though  afterwards  extended  to  representatives  from  the  Civil  Service 
generally.  The  exclusion  of  the  general  public  from  authority  we  have 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  success.  Subscribers,  how- 
ever, by  an  annual  payment  of  5s.,  obtain  all  the  commercial  advantages 
enjoyed  by  full  members,  except  that  their  purchases  are  not  delivered 
carriage-free.  The  full  members  become  so  by  taking  each  a  11.  share,  of 
which,  however,  only  10s.  has  been  called  up.  No  one  is  allowed  to  hold 
more  than  a  single  share,  nor  are  shares  saleable  or  transferable  in  any 
way.  On  a  member's  death,  his  share  is  cancelled,  and  his  deposit 
returned  to  his  family.  Until  about  a  month  ago  any  Civil  Servant  not 
below  the  rank  of  a  clerk  was  eligible  as  a  shareholder  ;  but  actual  admis- 
sion to  the  shareholding  body  required  the  approval  of  the  Committee. 
The  number  of  shareholders,  which  has  largely  increased  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  is  now  about  4,200. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Association,  any  profits  which  may  be  made  are  to 
be  spent  in  reducing  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  sold.  Even  in  the 
outset,  prices  were  not  fixed  higher  than  is  deemed  needful  to  cover  the 
working  expenses,  which  now  amount  to  only  6  or  7  per  cent,  on  the 
wholesale  purchase  price ;  but,  of  course,  the  Committee  in  its  calcula- 
tions has  always  taken  good  care  to  be  well  on  the  safe  side.  It  is, 
perhaps,  owing  to  extreme  prudence  in  this  matter,  though,  probably,  still 
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more  to  the  need  felt  for  a  considerable  working  capital,  that  the  Associa- 
tion has  gradually  accumulated  the  sum  of  about  75,000/.  The  very 
magnitude  of  this  capital  has,  however,  proved  a  source  of  danger ;  for, 
without  question,  some  persons  have  at  different  times  obtained  shares 
simply  in  the  hope  of  breaking  up  the  Association  and  getting  a  share  of 
the  spoil.  Happily  these  unjustifiable  attempts  have  hitherto  always  met 
with  signal  defeat,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  shareholders  being 
determined  to  maintain  the  Association  in  honest  and  faithful  accordance 
with  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

At  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Association  in  April,  a  pro- 
posal was  brought  forward,  to  limit  the  shareholding  body  to  the  present 
number.  After  a  prolonged  and  animated  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to 
submit  the  proposal  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  of  the  shareholders,  which 
was  taken  by  ballot.  Out  of  the  4,200  shareholders  only  1,200  voted, 
but  of  those  who  did  vote  there  was  a  majority  of  400  in  favour  of  the 
proposal,  which  was  accordingly  carried.  Of  course,  could  the  accumu- 
lated profits  be  divided,  this  limitation  of  the  number  of  shareholders 
would  give  the  shares  a  considerable  value.  Legal  opinion,  however,  is 
entirely  against  the  possibility  of  thus  disposing  of  any  past  accumulations, 
which  by  the  rules  can  only  be  spent  in  reducing  the  prices  of  articles 
sold.  It  is  expected  that  those  who  have  thus  obtained  a  limitation  of 
the  shareholding  body,  will  now  endeavour  to  carry  such  an  alteration  in 
the  rules  as  will  allow  future  profits  to  be  devoted  to  a  Widow  and 
Orphan  Fund,  or  to  some  such  purpose.  Any  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Association,  having  for  its  object  the  benefit  of  the  Civil  Servants 
as  distinguished  from  their  friends  the  subscribers,  is  viewed  with  much 
anxiety  and  disfavour  by  most  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  subscribers  is  now  limited  to  15,000.  Whilst  this 
number  furnishes  a  clientele  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  wholesale  houses 
to  disregard  the  retail  traders,  some  check  is  placed  upon  the  enlargement 
of  the  business,  and  consequent  increase  in  the  labour  and  responsibility 
of  management. 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  business  has  grown,  will 
best  be  seen  from  the  following  table  shewing  the  amount  of  sales  -at  the 
stores  during  each  year  of  the  Association's  existence,  viz. : — 

Date.  Amount  of  Sales. 

1865 5,0007. 

1866 21,0007. 

1867 83,0007. 

1868 218,0007. 

1869 345,0007. 

1870 447,0007. 

1871 646,0007. 

1872 723,0007. 

During  the  half  year  ended  March  31st  last,  the  sales  reached 
892,0007.,  being,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  784,0007.  a  year,  viz. :  for 

VOL.  XXVIII. — NO.   1G3.  3. 
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grocery  and  wine,  410,OOOZ. ;  for  hosiery  and  clothing,  192,OOOL  ;  and  for 
fancy  goods,  stationery,  &c.,  182,OOQZ.  At  the  present  time  about  8,100 
Ibs.  of  tea  and  about  15  tons  of  sugar  are  sold  weekly. 

The  articles  sold  at  the  stores  consist  principally  of  groceries,  cigars, 
and  tobacco,  wine  and  spirits,  hosiery  and  drapery,  stationery,  books  and 
music,  watches  and  jewellery.  But  most  of  these  articles,  and,  indeed, 
almost  every  other  article  of  ordinary  demand,  can  also  be  obtained  by 
members  and  subscribers  at  low  rates,  though,  of  course,  only  for  ready 
money,  at  all  such  warehouses  and  shops  as  have  arrangements  with  us. 
The  latest  Quarterly  Price  List,  which,  from  a  single  small  sheet  has 
grown  to  be  a  book  of  more  than  200  pages,  shews  that  the  covenanting 
firms  are  not  less  than  about  250,  while  the  reduction  promised  in 
prices  ranges  from  5  to  25  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that  this  additional 
business  amounts,  at  least,  to  800,000^.,  and  not  improbably  to  as  much 
as  1,000,OOOZ.  a  year.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  this  part 
of  the  system  works  satisfactorily  ;  for,  though  purchasers  are  invited  to 
complain  to  the  Committee  if  they  ever  have  reason  to  suppose  they 
do  not  obtain  the  full  discount  promised,  few  complaints  are  received. 
These,  however,  are  all  thoroughly  examined,  and  whenever  they  prove 
to  be  well  founded,  the  offending  firm  is  struck  off  the  list.  Moreover, 
members  soon  learn  from  each  other  at  what  shops  they  are  civilly  and 
fairly  treated,  and  act  accordingly  ;  so  that  some  of  the  firms  which  have 
been  connected  with  the  Association  from  its  early  days,  having  gradually 
acquired  a  high  reputation  amongst  us,  are  now  doing  a  very  large 
business  with  our  members. 

The  members  have  the  advantage  of  a  tailoring  department,  earned  on 
in  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  which,  however,  was  for  a  long  time  a  source  of 
great  trouble  to  the  Committee.  Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting,  and  still  more  in  keeping,  good  workmen,  who  left  in  a  mysterious 
manner ;  and  the  work  was  frequently  so  badly  done  as  to  convince  the 
Committee  that  the  workmen  were  being  bribed  to  spoil  the  clothes  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  thus  to  entail  loss  upon  the  Association.  After  a 
while,  and  by  the  exercise  of  great  perseverance,  these  difficulties  have 
all  been  overcome,  and  the  tailoring  department  promises  to  be  a  great 
success. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  retail  price  of  the  articles  sold  at  the  Stores 
is  on  the  average  some  6  or  7  per  cent,  above  the  wholesale  price,  it 
happens  every  now  and  then  that,  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  market  price 
between  the  publication  of  the  quarterly  price  lists,  the  market  price  be- 
comes higher  than  the  retail  price  at  the  Stores.  Unless  the  article  is 
one  of  large  general  consumption,  such  as  tea,  the  Committee  adheres  to 
its  retail  price  until  the  issue  of  the  next  Quarterly  Price  List.  This 
sometimes  leads  to  an  attempt  by  retail  traders  to  buy  up — of  course 
through  some  subscriber  willing  to  play  false  to  the  Association — all 
the  stock  in  hand.  During  the  Franco-German  war  an  attempt  was 
thus  made  to  buy  up  all  the  Champagne,  and  not  many  months  ago  a 
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rapid  rise  in  the  market  price  of  white  pepper  and  of  anchovies  led  to 
similar  attempts  with  these  articles.  Large  orders  are  never  now  exe- 
cuted without  such  inquiry  as  satisfies  the  Committee  of  their  being  made 
in  good  faith. 

The  Association  directly  employs  about  400  people,  and  pays  up- 
wards of  4S,000/.  a  year  in  salaries  and  wages.  The  stores  in  Long 
Acre  stand  at  an  annual  rental  of  GQOL,  whilst  for  the  new  stores  in 
Queen  Victoria  Street  the  mere  ground  rent  is  no  less  than  1,400/.  The 
premises  themselves  we  are  about  to  purchase  for  15,OOOL,  while  a 
further  rent  of  200/.  a  year  is  paid  for  a  warehouse  at  Ward's  Wharf; 
where  are  kept  large  stocks  of  every  article  in  the  price  list,  and  where 
are  executed  all  large  orders  for  goods.  Something  has  been  said  as  to 
the  causes  of  our  well-doing,  but  it  seems  desirable  to  inquire  further  into 
the  reason  of  success  so  unprecedented.  The  Association  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  buyers  and  sellers  in  England,  nay,  in  the  world  ;  and  jet  it 
was  commenced  and  has  been  carried  on  by  a  body  of  men  who  in  their 
ordinary  employment  neither  buy  nor  sell.  Moreover,  the  personnel  of  the 
Committee  so  changes,  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  left  upon  it  but 
one  of  the  original  members,  while  every  fresh  Committee-man,  of  course, 
has  to.  learn  the  very  A  B  C  of  commercial  business.  For  explanation,  I 
believe  we  may  fairly  point  first  to  the  high  sense  of  honour  which 
pervades  the  Government  service,  and  which  always  renders  it  easy  to 
find  abundance  of  men  whose  integrity  is  above  suspicion  ; — secondly,  to 
the  admirable  training  for  business  (viz.,  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end,  as  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  happily  defines  it)  which  the  Post-Office 
service  affords ; — and  thirdly,  to  the  corporate  nature  of  the  Civil 
Service.  In  the  establishment  of  almost  every  ordinary  trading  com- 
pany, as  it  seems  to  me,  the  promoters  aim  at  some  advantage  for  them* 
selves  and  their  friends  beyond  what  is .  avowed,  getting  perhaps  a  larger 
allotment  of  shares,  or  obtaining  them  on  more  favourable  terms  than  the 
general  public,  or  at  least  securing  appointments  for  their  nominees. 
Indeed,  so  general  is  this  practice,  that  it  would,  I  suppose,  be 
impossible  to  persuade  the  public  that  a  company  had  been  formed 
on  such  a  footing  as  to  give  equal  benefit  to  every  individual  shareholder. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association  was 
formed,  not  only  did  not  the  originators  of  it  obtain  any  special  benefit 
for  themselves,  but  no  one  ever  imagined  that  they  did.  During  the 
eight  years  that  the  Association  has  been  in  existence,  though  nearly 
2,500,0002.  have  passed  through  the  Committee's  hands,  there  has  arisen, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  suspicion  whatever  of  any  dishonesty,  or  even  of  any 
questionable  dealing. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  Association  originated  and  was  organised 
in  the  Post  Office — a  department  which,  under  the  guidance  and  control 
of  Sir  Kowland  Hill,  had  seen  a  great  rise  of  able  and  energetic  men. 
Even  in  earlier  days,  Post  Office  men  had  of  course  taken  constant  part  in 
a  vast  and  complex  business ;  but  the  introduction  of  penny-postage  had 
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prodigiously  enlarged  this  business  in  all  its  branches.  Moreover,  Sir 
Rowland's  system  of  management — particularly  his  bold  application  of 
the  principle  of  promotion  by  merit  instead  of  by  seniority — had  not  only 
advanced  able  men  to  important  posts,  but  had  brought  out  throughout 
the  service  powers  previously  latent.  Mr.  Scudamore,  in  a  recent 
lecture,  stated  that  the  indirect  results  of  Sir  Kowland's  postal  reforms 
have  been  even  greater  than  the  direct.  Amongst  these  indirect  results, 
as  due  to  the  general  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise  thus  engendered, 
may,  I  believe,  be  reckoned  the  establishment  of  the  Civil  Service  Supply 
Association  and  the  kindred  societies  which  this  has  called  into  life. 

Another  main  element  of  success  is  the  corporate  nature  of  the  Post- 
Office,  and  of  the  Civil  Service  generally.  This  provided  a  large  business 
connexion,  already  linked  together  and  accessible  without  the  aid  of  ad- 
vertisements, so  soon  as  the  value  of  the  Association  was  proved.  More- 
over, there  was  a  special  guarantee  for  integrity.  Every  one  in  the  Post- 
Office  either  knows  or  can  easily  know  something  of  every  brother  officer 
of  whatever  rank,  and  this  holds  good,  though  perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree, 
of  every  Government  department.  Every  Committee-man  has  felt  that  his 
reputation  as  a  Civil  Servant  was  of  far  too  great  a  value  to  be  endangered 
by  any  unfair  dealing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association  ;  the  motive  to  rec- 
titude being  so  strong,  that  to  put  men  of  even  moderately  good  official 
standing  on  the  Committee  was  to  render  it  certain  that  the  work  would 
be  honestly  and  diligently  done.  While,  however,  the  Association  has 
thus  far  succeeded  so  admirably,  it  seems  to  me  that  its  future  course  is 
not  free  from  danger. 

The  shareholding  body,  composed  as  it  is  of  upwards  of  4,000  Civil 
Servants  from  all  branches  of  the  Service',  who  have  been  admitted  to 
membership  without  any  reference  to  their  fitness  for  the  position,  has 
sometimes  proved  very  unruly.  Latterly,  however,  the  introduction  of 
the  plan  of  voting  by  proxy  has  greatly  reduced  the  power  of  the  com- 
paratively small  fraction  of  shareholders  who  are  disposed  to  ve  trouble- 
some. 

The  pay  of  the  Committee,  too,  for  duties  involving  much  sacrifice  of 
well-earned  leisure,  considerable  labour,  and  great  responsibility,  is  very 
low.  So  long  as  salaries  are  limited  to  SQL  or  90Z.  a  year,  the  Committee 
must  remain  a  too  changeable  body,  since  capable  men  cannot  be  permanently 
retained  on  such  terms.  Hitherto  the  Association  has  been  mainly  served 
by  men  whose  chief  motives  were  pride  in  its  success,  and  a  desire  to  benefit 
their  fellow-officers,  but  of  course  this  will  not  last.  The  time  must  come 
when  the  chief  inducement  to  such  service  will  be  the  desire  of  adding  to 
income  :  nor  should  it  be  expected  that  the  Association  will  be  maintained 
in  full  vigour,  unless  the  payment  to  the  Committee  be  made  sufficient  to 
induce  well  qualified  men  to  serve  mainly  as  a  matter  of  business. 

A  reduction  in  the  shareholding  body,  with  a  limitation  of  it  to  suit- 
able persons,  is  now  out  of  the  question.  Many  of  us  Post-Office  men 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  a  great  mistake  was  made  in  not  resolutely 
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retaining  the  control  of  the  Association  in  the  Post- Office  service  ;  though, 
of  course,  we  quite  approved  of  admitting  the  remainder  of  the  Civil 
Service  to  all  the  other  advantages  of  membership.  I  feel  no  doubt  that 
should  the  present  Association  ever  collapse,  the  Post- Office  men  would 
rapidly  and  successfully  organise  a  new  society  on  the  plan  of  keeping  the 
control  in  the  hands  of  a  moderate  number  of  trustworthy  and  reasonabl  e 
men  of  their  service. 

About  two  years  ago,  when  our  Association  limited  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  15,000,  a  new  society  entitled  "  The  New  Supply  Association  " 
was  projected  to  take  in  those  friends  of  Civil  Servants  and  others  who 
could  not  gain  admission  to  the  old.  Several  of  the  then  members  of 
our  Committee  joined  the  direction  of  the  new  Association,  which  is  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  general  principles  as  our  own.  I  see  by  the  first 
annual  report  that  the  Association,  which  has  its  stores  in  Long  Acre,  has 
during  the  past  twelve  months  sold  20,000/.  worth  of  goods  to  its 
members,  so  that  it  has  made  a  good  commencement. 

I  must  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  never  served,  and  certainly 
never  intend  to  serve,  on  the  Committee  of  Management  myself,  although 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  its  work  from  the  commencement 
to  the  present  time. 

A  POST-OFFICE  MAN. 


No  soil  has  the  monopoly  of  Genius.  Alike  in  the  barbaric  empires  of 
the  East  and  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West,  we  behold  number- 
less proofs  and  monuments  of  that  force  which  has  been  irresistible  in 
bursting  the  narrow  bounds  by  which  it  was  sought  to  be  confined,  and 
which  men  call  Genius.  This  power,  or  adaptability,  or  whatever  name 
is  chosen  to  be  given  to  it,  is  seen  to  be  independent  of  the  conditions 
which  affect  men  generally,  or  at  least  it  rises  superior  to  them  ;  it  is  a 
law  to  itself ;  in  the  world's  darkest  ages  it  has  endeavoured  to  pierce 
the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  has  uttered  language  which  has  been  the 
seed  of  wisdom  for  succeeding  generations.  Humanity  has  been  more 
iudissolubly  knit  together,  and  the  gulf  of  time  bridged  over,  by  a  Con- 
fucius and  a  Bacon.  Truly  independent,  indeed,  of  the  accidents  of  time 
or  place,  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea," — to  give  a  broad 
application  to  Wordsworth's  graphic  expression — beams  forth  upon  all 
ages  and  peoples,  but  in  gleams  as  fitful  as  the  lightning  which  cleaves 
the  dense  thunder-cloud.  The  greatest  unbroken  succession  of  the  earth 
is  this  same  genius,  yielding  those  potentialities  which  have  operated  for 
the  evil  or  the  good  pf  mankind.  Wars  and  enthusiasms  have  been 
kindled  by  it,  and  dying  hopes  have  been  revivified  by  its  life-giving 
influence.  It  cannot  die.  Its  light  may  be  obscured,  but  never  extin- 
guished. Where  the  Divine 'spark  exists  it  must  become  manifest,  for  it 
is  imperishable. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  to  look  at  genius  from  a  point  which  pos- 
sesses even  more  of  interest  than  its  imperishability.  It  is  to  note  its 
•appearance  in  scenes  which  it  has  ever  favoured,  and  where  it  has  always 
•disappointed  the  world.  How  frequently  in  history  has  it  taken  up  its 
sliode  in  the  most  unpromising  soil,  where  there  seemed  no  root  for  its 
rare  and  extraordinary  growth  !  Where  nature  has  most  darkly  frowned, 
and  the  sterile  aspect  of  her  moors  and  hills  has  had  a  corresponding 
influence  upon  the.  population,  thence  have  sprung  some  of  the  choicest 
spirits,  whose  lives  were  fragrant,  and  whose  memories  still  - 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Perhaps  no  example  could  be  cited  in  our  literary  annals  which  more 
clearly  demonstrates  the  irrepressibility  of  genius  than  that  of  the  remark- 
able trio  of  sisters  who  were  known  originally  as  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
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Bell.  The  truly  surprising  vigour  of  their  mental  constitutions  can  only  be 
accurately  gauged  by  a  consideration  of  the  natural  and  other  disadvan- 
tages which  they  successfully  overcame.  To  many  persons,  we  suppose, 
they  will  ever  remain  but  a  name,  though  one  almost  synonymous  with 
sturdy  independence  of  character ;  but  to  those  who  more  deeply  study 
their  separate  individualities  an  untold  wealth  of  interest  and  profit  will 
be  discovered.  Their  life's  history  proves  that  in  the  most  barren  region's 
the  power  of  genius  can  flourish.  The  bleak,  wild  moorlands,  with  their 
poverty  of  natural  beauties,  were  the  nursery  of  rich  lives,  whose  influence 
— with  that  of  all  other  lives  to  whom,  the  Divinity  has  intimately  spoken 
— still  lives,  and  must  live,  for  long  generations.  The  personal  narrative, 
as  related  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  is  one  of  mingled  pathos  and  rarity.  Some  of 
tho  points  in  the  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  it  will  be  advisable  to  recall  to 
the  reader's  attention  before  the  works  of  tho  three  sisters  themselves 
are  passed  in  review.  Haworth  village,  whose  parsonage  was  so  long 
the  residence  of  the  Brontes,  is  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
•situate  only  a  few  miles  from  three  towns  of  considerable  importance — 
Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Keighley.  The  friend  of  Charlotte  Bronte  has 
endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  district,  but  even 
she  fails  to  depicture  it  as  it  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  addition  to  the  dull,  monotonous  stretch  of  moorland,  with  here 
and  there  a  "beck"  or  a  crag,  as  the  sole  variation  for  the  weary  eye, 
there  was  a  population  to  be  met  with  which  in  some  respects  exhibited 
no  advance  whatever  over  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Nor  is  this  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer,  to 
whom  the  whole  locality  is  perfectly  familiar,  there  were  living  a  few 
years  ago  individuals  who  had  never  beheld  one  of  the  foremost  powers  of 
civilisation — the  railway.  Great  natural  shrewdness  undoubtedly  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riding,  and  in  many  cases  a  rough 
kind  of  bonhomie  was  added,  which,  however,  was  frequently  made  more 
offensive  than  positive  rudeness.  Add  to  this  that  there  was  very  little 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  poor  for  culture — twelve,  fourteen,  and 
sixteen  hours  per  day  being  their  constant  labour  at  the  factories — and 
the  imagination  will  have  little  left  to  do  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
exoteric  existence  of  tho  Yorkshire  character.  The  people  were,  and 
indeed  now  are,  hard-fisted,  but  scarcely  so  much  so  as  the  reader  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell  would  gather  ;  for  many  have  a  passion  for  personal  adorn- 
ment, whilst  others  will  spend  considerable  time  and  money  in  attaining 
proficiency  in  music,  for  which  they  have  a  natural  talent  beyond  that 
possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  county  in  England.  They  are 
good  friends  and  good  haters.  The  misers,  mostly,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  type  of  small  manufacturers  or  cotton-spinners,  who,  bereft  of  many 
of  those  graces  which  should  adorn  the  human  character,  set  themselves 
with  dogged  persistency  to  the  making  of  "brass,"  as  they  term  wealth. 
With  some  the  passion  is  carried  to  a  lamentable,  and  at  the  same  time 
amusing  excess.  A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  a  person  of  this  class, 
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who  was  tolerably  rich,  and  had  been  seized  with  illness  soon  after  taking 
out  his  policy.  When  the  doctor  made  him  aware  of  his  hopeless  state, 
he  jumped  up  delighted,  shouting,  "  By  Jingo  !  I  shall  do  the  insurance 
company  !  I  always  was  a  lucky  fellow !  "  Another  trait  in  people  much 
poorer  in  station  than  those  just  referred  to  was  the  fixedness  of  their 
religious  principles.  The  doctrine  of  Election  had  firmer  root  in  their 
minds — and  indeed  has  now  in  those  of  their  successors — than  is  found  to 
be  the  case  elsewhere.  The  factory  hands  would  stand  at  the  loom  till 
nature  yielded  to  consumption  or  to  the  hardness  of  the  burdens  it  was 
called  upon  to  bear,  but  in  the  hour  of  dissolution,  as  in  every  hour  cf 
sentient  existence  in  the  past,  would  be  apparent  the  conviction  that  as 
surely  as  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  so  surely  were  they  themselves 
predestinated  to  a  triumphant  salvation,  of  which  it  was  an  impossibility 
they  could  be  rifled  by  the  combined  powers  of  the  universe.  Amidst 
this  stern  and  unyielding  race,  then,  was  the  lot  of  the  sisters  cast,  and  it 
would  have  been  strange  had  not  their  genius  been  directed  in  its  moulding 
by  such  distinctive  surroundings.  To  understand  at  all  the  spirit  of  their 
works,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  kind 
just  indicated.  Precocity  distinguished  the  whole  trio,  though  that  is 
not  an  unfailing  sign  of  future  celebrity.  When  children,  their  answers 
to  questions  were  clever  and  characteristic.  Emily,  whose  intellect  was 
always  singularly  clear,  firm,  and  logical,  when  asked  what  should  be 
done  with  her  brother  Branwell,  if  he  should  be  naughty,  instantly  replied, 
"  Reason  with  him,  and  when  he  won't  listen  to  reason  whip  him."  And 
as  another  indication  of  the  quick  ripening  of  faculties  in  this  remarkable 
family,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Bronte  said  he  could  converse  with 
his  daughter  Maria  on  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  when  she  was 
only  eleven  years*  of  age.  Early  familiar  with  all  the  forms  of  suffering 
and  death,  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  from  its  commencement  to  its  close 
may  be  said  to  have  been  one  prolonged  endurance  of  agony.  Yet  the 
grandeur  of  her  courage  must  always  strike  us  as  one  of  the  sublimest 
spectacles.  When  a  child  she  lost  those  who  were  dear  to  her,  and  there 
were  none  who  could  understand  the  vast  yearnings  of  her  nature.  Then 
came  the  stirrings  of  her  genius,  and  she  longed  to  take  flight,  but  her 
wings  were  weighted,  and  she  was  kept  enchained  to  the  dull  earth.  A 
few  more  years,  and  another  trouble,  almost  worse  than  death,  cast  its 
horrible  shadow  over  her  path.  The  melancholy  story  of  her  brother 
Branwell,  whom  she  loved  deeply,  in  spite  of  his  numberless  errors  and 
terrible  slavery  to  one  master-passion,  is  matter  of  general  knowledge.  To 
his  end  succeeded  that  of  Emily  Bronte,  the  sister  whom  Charlotte  espe- 
cially loved.  To  see  her  drift  out  into  the  great  Unknown  Sea  was 
trouble  inexpressible  to  that  loving  soul,  which  had  watched  her  with 
fostering  care,  and  hoped  to  have  witnessed  the  universal  acknowledgment 
of  her  splendid  genius.  Seldom  was  the  heavy  cloud  lifted  from  the  head 
of  our  author  on  those  dull  Yorkshire  hills  :  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise, 
then,  that  her  works  should  bear  the  impress  of  the  character  of  her  life  ? 
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The  wonder  is,  that  the  sun  should  hreak  through  at  all,  as  it  does  in 
Shirley,  with  beams  of  real  geniality  and  cheerfulness.  But  the  life  was 
destructive  of  that  gentler  kind  of  humour  of  which  we  are  sure  Charlotte 
Bronte  must  have  had  originally  a  considerable  endowment.  She  was 
necessarily  propelled  towards  the  painting  of  what  was  frequently  harsh, 
and  always  peculiar  and  extraordinary.  Her  perceptions  were  keen — as 
will  be  admitted  by  the  close  student  of  her  works — not  only  of  human 
life,  but  of  nature,  and  what  she  wrote  must  therefore  exhibit  the  qualities 
of  truth  and  strepgth.  Severe  discipline  waited  upon  her  through  all  her 
history,  and  its  results  are  graphically  depicted  in  her  works,  each  of 
which  deals  with  the  experience  of  some  stage  of  her  brief  existence.  One 
almost  wonders,  as  we  follow  her  career,  where  her  happiness  came  from. 
There  was  no  society,  no  wealth,  none  of  the  common  delights  of  life  for 
her,  whilst  death  was  always  approaching  with  measured,  but  inevitable 
steps,  when  not,  indeed,  already  in  the  house.  Doubtless  her  literary 
occupations  yielded  her  at  times  intense  enjoyment,  but  she  possessed,  in 
addition,  a  faith  in  Providence  which  must  have  been  like  that  of  a  child 
for  simplicity  and  strength — a  faith  to  which  many,  who  boasted  of  their 
Christian  excellence,  were  perfect  strangers,  and  to  whom  its  existence  in 
her  was  utterly  unsuspected. 

The  iron  will  of  this  truly  great  woman  was  never  broken  till  the 
period  came  when  she  must  yield  up  her  own  life.  Then  the  weakness — 
if  such  it  can  be  called — which  she  exhibited,  arose  not  from  any  fear 
respecting  herself,  but  for  the  tender  and  faithful  husband  whom  she  was 
leaving  behind.  Desolation,  blank  and  utter,  overtook  the  father  and 
husband  when  her  heart  ceased  to  beat,  such  as  the  old  parsonage  had 
never  experienced  before.  Charlotte's  spirit  had  nerved  others  so  long  as 
it  was  with  them,  and  the  tenement  of  hope  was  not  completely  shattered 
till  she  died.  The  picture  Mrs.  Gaskell  gives  of  the  closing  moments  and 
of  the  funeral  is  very  touching.  With  regard  to  the  latter  it  painfully  re- 
minded her  of  the  scene  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Mr. 
Forster  thus  describes  it : — "  The  staircase  of  Brick  Court  is  said  to  have 
been  filled  with  mourners,  the  reverse  of  domestic  ;  women  without  a 
home,  without  domesticity  of  any  kind,  with  no  friend  but  him  they  had 
come  to  weep  for  ;  outcasts  of  that  great  solitary,  wicked  city,  to  whom  he 
had  never  forgotten  to  be  kind  and  charitable."  Such  would  have  followed 
Charlotte  Bronte's  remains  to  the  grave,  but  the  survivors  wanted  not  the 
sympathy  of  strangers,  their  grief  being  too  keen  to  be  assuaged.  The 
detractors  of  the  writer  of  Jane  Eyre  could  have  had  little  real  under- 
standing of  her.  Those  who  knew  her  best  were  the  fallen  and  distressed, 
to  whose  wants  she  had  ministered,  and,  better  still,  into  whose  bruised  and 
dejected  souls  she  had  poured  the  sweet  balm  of  sympathy.  Such  shall 
judge  the  woman  ;  as  for  her  genius,  that  will  take  care  of  itself;  its  fruits 
are  too  genuine  to  be  in  danger  of  perishing. 

The  novels  of  Charlotte  Bronte  were  totally  dissimilar  in  style  to  all 
which  had  been  previously  given  to  the  world,  and  their  quality  was  not 
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such  as  to  be  at  the  first  moment  attractive.  Masculine  in  their  strength, 
and  very  largely  so  in  the  cast  of  thought,  there  could  be  no  wonder  that 
the  public  should  assume  Currer  Bell  to  be  of  the  sterner  sex,  and  even 
persist  in  its  delusion  after  the  most  express  assurance  to  the  contrary. 
Certainly  one  can  sympathise  with  the  feeling  of  astonishment  that  Jane 
Eyre  should  have  been  written  by  a  woman.  What  vigour  there  is  in  it 
compared  with  the  novels  of  another  great  artist,  Miss  Austen  !  For  sheer 
force  she  has  even  eclipsed  her  own  chief  of  novel-writers,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whilst  Balzac,  who,  as  Currer  Bell  said,  "  always  left  a  nasty  taste 
in  her  mouth,"  is  also  outstripped  in  the  delineation  of  passion.  Many 
readers  were  doubtless  repulsed  .from  a  fair  and  candid  perusal  of  the 
works  of  Charlotte  Bronte'  by  certain  adverse  criticisms  which  had  pro- 
nounced them  extremely  coarse.  The  unfairness  of  this  charge  \ve  think 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  presently.  Faithful  transcripts  of  the  life  she 
had  witnessed  they  certainly  were  ;  distorted  they  were  not.  Speaking  of 
fiction,  the  author  of  The  Curiosities  of  Literature  has  said — "Novels, 
as  they  were  long  manufactured,  form  a  library  of  illiterate  authors  for 
illiterate  readers ;  but  as  they  are  created  by  genius,  are  precious  to  the 
philosopher.  They  paint  the  character  of  an  individual  or  the  manners 
of  the  age  more  perfectly  than  any  other  species  of  composition :  it  is  in 
novels  we  observe,  as  it  were  passing  under  our  own  eyes,  the  refined 
frivolity  of  the  French,  the  gloomy  and  disordered  sensibility  of  the 
German  ;  and  the  petty  intrigues  of  the  modern  Italian  in  some  Venetian 
novels."  We  accept  this  as  a  tolerably  substantial  appraisement  of  the 
role  of  the  novelist ;  but  in  order  to  be  strengthened  in  our  opinion,  let  us 
look  at  what  the  eminent  philosopher  Adam  Smith  said  of  the  true 
novelist,  and  surely  no  higher  praise  could  be  desired  by  our  story- writers. 
"  The  poets  and  romance-writers  who,"  he  says,  "  best  paint  the  refine- 
ments and  delicacies  of  love  and  friendship,  and  of  all  other  private  and 
domestic  affections,  Racine  and  Voltaire,  Richardson,  Marivaux,  and 
Riccoboni,  are  in  this  case  much  better  instructors  than  Zeno,  Chrysippus, 
or  Epictetus."  But  surely  we  need  not  stay  to  argue  here  that  the  novel, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  true  genius,  can  be  made  one  of  the  best  instructors 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  so  becauste  there  is  nothing  of  the  abstract  about 
it — which  the  mind  of  mankind  generally  abhors  ;  it  is  a  record  of  the  con- 
crete existence  of  individuals  like  ourselves,  and  must  therefore  be  profit- 
able both  for  amusement,  interest,  and  guidance.  A  good  novelist  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  too  highly.  In  this  class  we  place  Charlotte  Bronte ; 
she  fulfils  the  requirements  glanced  at  already  in  the  words  of  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
and  is  in  every  respect  a  faithful  delineator  of  the  scenes  and  persons  she 
professes  to  describe.  How  faithful,  indeed,  few  can  scarcely  tell,  but  the 
mass  can  darkly  feel  it  on  close  acquaintance  with  her.  The  charge  of 
coarseness  brought  against  her  works  she  herself  indignantly  repelled,  but 
the  base  notion  of  such  a  charge  must  have  cruelly  wounded  her  spirit, 
which,  though  strong  and  brave  as  a  lion, 'was  yet  pure  and  tender  as  that 
of  a  child.  She  said,  "  I  trust  God  will  take  from  me  whatever  power  of 
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invention  or  expression  I  may  have,  before  He  lets  me  become  blind  to  the 
sense  of  what  is  fitting  or  unfitting  to  be  said."  And  it  is  on  record  that 
she  was  deeply  grieved  and  long  distressed  by  the  remark  made  to  her  on 
one  occasion,  "  You  know,  you  and  I,  Miss  Bronte,  have  both  written 
naughty  books!"  Mrs.  Gaskell  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  there  are 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Currer  Bell  which  are  coarse  ;  for  ourselves, 
we  can  scarcely  understand  what  is  meant.  Roughness  there  is,  but  in- 
decency none,  and  coarseness  seems  to  us  to  imply  a  little  more  than  mere 
roughness.  Several  of  the  characters  she  has  drawn  are  reproductions  in 
type  of  the  wildest  natures,  and  the  over-refined  sensibilities  of  some 
readers  are  possibly  shocked  by  their  extreme  naturalness.  Charlotte 
Bronte  simply  thought  of  painting  them  as  they  appeared,  never  thinking 
for  a  moment  there  could  be  harm  in  laying  in  deep  shadows  where  deep 
shadows  were  required.  Fielding  was  coarse,  Wycherley  and  some  of  the 
other  dramatists  more  so,  but  their  examples  show  that  coarseness  is  an 
unfortunate  epithet  to  apply  to  the  waitings  of  Currer  Bell.  If  applicable 
to  them,  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  her.  Her  coarseness — if  such  quality 
exist  at  all — was  undetachable  from  her  subjects.  She  would  have  ceased 
to  be  the  true  delineator  and  the  real  artist  she  aspired  to  be,  had  she 
swerved  from  the  outlines  of  character  she  undertook  to  fill  in.  In  truth, 
we  need  only  turn  to  Shirley  and  Jane  Eyre  to  prove  the  position  that 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  far  beyond  the  common  novelist.  In  the  former  story 
we  have  characters  which  for  sweetness  have  been  rarely  excelled,  whilst  in 
the  latter  we  have  a  Jupiter  of  rugged  strength  and  passion.  The  novelist 
has  power  to  go  out  of  herself — that  attribute  of  the  great  artist.  It  is 
genius  which  impels,  and  she  must  obey.  If  the  characters  are  occasion- 
ally coarse,  she  is  unconscious  of  it ;  she  is  only  aware  of  their  truth. 
No  need  for  her  to  lop  off  the  distorted  branches  in  the  human  forest  of 
her  delineations  in  order  to  secure  a  level  growth  of  mediocrity.  She 
could  not  if  she  would,  and  is  too  intent  on  the  manifestations  of  nature 
to  do  so  if  she  could.  Such  creations  as 'please  the  ordinary  romance - 
monger  would  be  an  abhorrence  to  her ;  it  is  because  she  exalted  Art 
that  she  could  not  depart  from  the  True,  with  which  the  former,  when 
real,  is  ever  in  unison. 

The  Professor,  which  was  the  first  work  written  by  Charlotte  Bronte 
ostensibly  for  publication,  though  not  by  any  means  her  first  effort  in 
fiction  (what  author  does  not  carry  the  recollection  of  many  juvenile 
crudities  ?),  exhibits  a  great  amount  of  conscious  power,  but  also  an  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  give  herself  free  scope.  A  comparison 
between  this  and  succeeding  works  will  show  how  she  was  cramped  in 
its  composition.  The  story  is  good,  nevertheless,  though  numerous 
publishers  to  whom  it  was  submitted  decided  otherwise.  Its  author  has 
possibly  hit  upon  the  reason  for  its  rejection,  when  in  the  preface  she 
says  she  determined  to  give  her  hero  no  adventitious  aid  or  success 
whatever.  He  was  to  succeed,  if  he  did  so,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
own  brain  and  labour.  "  As  Adam's  son  he  should  share  Adam's  doom, 
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and  drain  throughout  life  a  mixed  and  moderate  cup  of  enjoyment." 
These  principles  were  of  course  unpopular  ;  the  novel- readers  of  the 
day  demanded  something  -which  should  exhibit  more  of  the  romantic  and 
the  heroic.  Battling  well,  however,  with  materials  which  were  in  the 
outset  obstructive,  Currer  Bell  achieved  a  substantial  success.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  her  husband,  in  consenting  to  the  publication  of  the 
volume  subsequently,  did  a  wise  act.  There  is  much  in  the  work  which 
is  characteristic  of  its  author  as  she  appears  in  her  later  novels,  and  the 
drawing  of  at  least  one  of  the  characters,  Mr.  Hunsden,  is  masterly. 
Some  of  the  materials,  *we  are  told,  were  afterwards  used  in  Villette;  but 
if  so  they  are  carefully  disguised,  and  the  world  could  very  well  afford 
to  welcome  the  two.  Passages  occur  in  The  Professor  which  are  almost 
startling  in  their  strength  of  passion  and  eloquence,  and  which  alone 
would  have  given  to  Currer  Bell  the  stamp  of  originality.  All  the  toil- 
some way  by  which  the  person  who  gives  the  title  to  the  volume  is  led, 
is  marked  by  the  intensest  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and 
although  the  reader  may  not  be  able  to  feel  much  personal  enthusiasm  in 
the  various  characters,  he  must  at  once  yield  the  point  that  he  is  perusing 
the  thoughts  of  no  common  mind.  The  valuable  knowledge  which  the 
author  acquired  abroad  is  utilised  with  considerable  skill,  whilst  she  is 
equally  at  home  when  she  comes  to  delineate  the  Yorkshire  family  of  the 
Crimsworths.  Her  ideas  of  love  and  marriage,  afterwards  so  fully  de- 
veloped in  her  other  novels,  are  here  touched  upon.  "  I  am  no  Oriental," 
says  the  Professor:  "white  necks,  carmine  lips  and  cheeks,  clusters  of 
bright  curls,  do  not  suffice  for  me,  without  that  Promethean  spark,  which 
will  live  after  the  roses  and  lilies  are  faded,  the  burnished  hair  grown 
gray.  In  sunshine,  in  prosperity,  the  flowers  are  very  well ;  but  how 
many  wet  days  are  there  in  life — November  seasons  of  disaster — when 
a  man's  hearth  and  home  would  be  cold,  indeed,  without  the  clear, 
cheering  gleam  of  intellect  ?  "  Love  without  the  union  of  souls,  the 
author  again  and  again  insists,  is  a  delusion,  the  sheen  of  a  summer's 
day,  and  quite  as  fleeting.  Altogether  the  idea  of  The  Professor  was  new, 
and  as  an  indication  of  the  grooves  in  which  its  author's  genius  was 
afterwards  to  run,  we  would  not  willingly  have  lost  it.  As  a  psychological 
study  alone  it  was  well  worthy  of  preservation. 

But  better  and  more  remarkable  works  followed.  The  reading  world 
has  very  seldom  been  startled  by  such  a  genuine  and  powerful  piece  of 
originality  as  Jane  Eyre.  One  can  almost  gauge  the  feeling,  after  reading 
it,  which  caused  Charlotte  Bronte  to  be  such  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Thackeray.  He,  at  any  rate,  she  knew,  would  appreciate  her  efforts,  for 
was  he  not  also  engaged  (with  even  more  splendid  talents)  in  the  crusade 
against  conventionality  ?  He,  at  least,  understood  her  burning  words, 
when  she  affirmed  that  "  conventionality  is  not  morality,  self- righteous- 
ness is  not  religion.  To  attack  the  first  is  not  to  assail  the  last.  To 
pluck  the  mask  from  the  face  of  the  Pharisee,  is  not  to  lift  an  impious 
hand  to  the  Crown  of  Thorns."  These  words  will  sufficiently  show  how 
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she  endeavoured  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  "the  first  social  regenerator  of 
the  day,"  and  to  whom  she  inscribed  the  second  edition  of  her  most 
widely  known  book.  Jane  Eyre  is  an  autobiography,  and  its  intention 
is  to  present  a  plain,  unbiassed  narrative  of  a  woman's  life  from  its  com- 
mencement to  a  period  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  ceased  to  possess 
interest  to  mankind  generally.  It  is  told  fearlessly,  and  with  a  burning 
pen.  But  there  is  no  supiiressio  veri;  that,  its  author  would  have  scorned : 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  its  reception  in  some  quarters — 
limited  in  range  we  are  happy  to  think — if  the  narrator  of  the  story  had 
glossed  over  some  portions  of  her  heroine's  history.  She  has  chosen, 
however,  to  adhere  to  stern  reality,  and  there  it  is  finally  for  us,  un- 
pleasant and  rough  though  it  be  in  some  of  its  recorded  experiences. 
The  book  shows  the  most  opposite  qualities — light,  darkness;  beauty, 
deformity ;  strength,  tenderness.  Its  pathos  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
stirring  most  deeply  because  it  is  simple  and  unforced.  The  situations 
are  very  vivid;  several  scenes  being  depicted  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  eradicate  from  the  memory  after  the  most  extensive  reading 
of  serial  literature.  Even  those  who  regard  it  as  coarse  must  admit 
its  strange  fascination.  It  was  a  book  that  could  afford  to  be  independent 
of  criticism,  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  before  the  reviews  appeared, 
anxious  and  continuous  inquiries  respecting  it  began  to  be  made  at  the 
libraries.  There  was  not  much  fiction  being  written  which  fixed  the 
public  eye,  and  the  issue  of  this  novel  almost  created  an  era.  Forgotten 
now  is  the  savage  criticism  of  the  reviewer  who  said  of  the  author  of 
Jane  Eyre,  "  She  must  be  one  who  for  some  sufficient  reason  has  long 
forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex,"  whilst  the  work  which  baffled  his  judg- 
ment, but  earned  his  vituperation,  still  remains,  a  memento  of  real  genius 
which  could  not  be  suppressed.  Although  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
prominent  delineation  of  the  passion  of  love  in  strong  and  impulsive 
natures,  there  are  many  other  points  which  are  noticeable  about  it,  and 
should  therefore  be  mentioned.  The  keen  observation  of  the  writer  is 
manifest  on  almost  every  page.  Intense  realism  is  its  chief  characteristic. 
The  pictures  are  as  vivid  and  bold  as  though  etched  by  a  Rembrandt, 
or  drawn  by  a  Salvator  Rosa.  Dickens  has  been  almost  equalled  by  the 
description  of  the  school  at  Lowood,  to  which  Miss  Eyre  was  sent,  and 
which  might  well  be  described  as  Dothegirls'  Hall.  Here,  however — 
melancholy  lot ! — in  addition  to  indifferent  food,  supplied  in  very  limited 
quantities,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  threatening  about  "  damnation." 
The  hypocritical  minister,  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  had  sometimes  the  worst  of 
it  in  his  dealings  with  Jane  Eyre,  as,  for  instance,  in  this :  "  What  is 
hell  ?  "  "  A  pit  full  of  fire."  "  What  must  you  do  to  avoid  it  ?  "  The 
answer  was  a  little  objectionable,  as  the  autobiographer  says — "  I  must 
keep  in  good  health  and  not  die."  As  a  corrective,  she  had  given  to  her 
to  read  The  Child's  Guide,  containing  "  an  account  of  the  awfully 

sudden  death  of  Martha  G ,  a  naughty  child  addicted  to  falsehood 

and   deceit."      Certainly  if  this   mental   pabulum,    combined  with   the 
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material  one  of  nauseous  burnt  porridge,  was  not  potent  in  keeping  down 
the  old  Adam,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  an  effectual  remedy,  one 
would  think.  As  the  story  progresses  it  becomes  most  thrilling,  and  we 
are  introduced  to  a  character  which  is  frequently  regarded,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  Currer  Bell's  masterpiece  of  powerful  drawing,  viz. 
Mr.  Kochester.  Strong  and  yet  weak,  a  very  thunderbolt  for  strength, 
and  explosiveness,  and  yet  a  bundle  of  ordinary  human  weaknesses,  this 
individual  stands  forth  as  real  and  living  a  portrait  as  is  to  be  found  existing 
in  word-painting.  He  is  attractive  in  spite  of  his  numerous  faults,  and 
where  is  the  character  who  more  stood  in  need  of  pity  ?  Picture  him  at 
Thornfield,  united  in  wedlock  to  a  raving  maniac,  who  in  her  paroxysms 
attempted  his  life,  whilst  he,  in  return,  saved  hers — that  very  life  which 
was  a  curse,  and  brought  unutterable  gloom  to  him.  Then,  too,  he  saw 
the  form  that  he  loved,  but  could  not  retain,  and  yet  felt  the  movement 
of  a  wicked  but  ineffable  love  towards  her — wicked,  because  of  the  tie 
which  bound  him  to  the  wild  being  who  bore  his  name.  Add  to  all  this 
that  his  nature  was  as  sensitive  as  it  was  intense,  and  where  is  the  person 
who  could  not  pity  Fairfax  Kochester  ?  Behold  him  again  after  he  has 
been  maimed  in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to  save  the  maniac  from  death. 
He  describes  himself  as  "  no  better  than  the  old  lightning- struck  chestnut- 
tree  in  Thornfield  orchard;"  but  is  the  process  of  purification  to  be 
counted  as  nothing  which  has  brought  about  this  result  ? — 

"  Jane  !  you  think  me  an  irreligious  dog,  I  dare  say  ;  but  my  heart  swells  with 
gratitude  to  the  beneficent  God  of  this  earth  just  now.  He  sees  not  as  man  sees, 
but  far  clearer  ;  judges  not  as  man  judges,  but  far  more  wisely.  I  did  wrong  :  I 
would  have  sullied  my  innocent  flower — breathed  guilt  on  its  purity;  the  Omnipotent 
snatched  it  from  me.  I,  in  my  stiff-necked  rebellion,  almost  cursed  the  dispensation: 
instead  of  bending  to  the  decree,  I  defied  it.  Divine  justice  pursued  its  course  ;  dis- 
asters came  thick  on  me  :  I  was  forced  to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  His  chastisements  are  mighty,  and  one  smote  me  Avhich  has  humbled  me  for 
ever.  You  know  I  was  proud  of  my  strength,  but  what  is  it  now  when  I  must  give  it 
over  to  foreign  guidance  as  a  child  does  its  weakness  ?  Of  late,  Jane — only — only  of 
late — I  began  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  my  doom.  I  began  to  ex- 
perience remorse,  repentance  ;  the  wish  for  reconcilement  to  my  Maker.  I  began 
sometimes  to  pray  ;  very  brief  prayers  they  were,  but  very  sincere." 

Verily,  this  is  the.  epitome  of  an  experience  worthy  of  being  sympa- 
thised with,  and  valuable  to  be  written. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  and  greatest  cause  of  the  extreme 
vividness  of  the  writings  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  sisters  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  characters  depicted  are  as  faithful  copies  from  real  life  as 
though  an  artist  had  sat  down  and  limned  their  features.  More  so  :  for 
the  artist  has  nothing  to  do  with  psychological  characteristics,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  authors,  are  as  accurately  described  as  the  features.  Having 
fixed  upon  their  subjects  for  analysis,  they  clung  to  them  like  a  shadow  or 
a  second  self,  and  the  very  isolation  by  which  they  were  surrounded  lent 
strength  to  their  conceptions.  The  characters  are  true  to  their  respective 
natures,  and  their  final  ends  are  fearlessly  worked  out.  Having  spoken  of 
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the  book  which  made  the  fame  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  let  us  glance  at  her 
next  most  important  work,  and  the  one  which  we  like  hest  of  all — Shirley. 
It  opens  with  a  chapter  in  which  a  vein  of  humour  unsuspected  in  Charlotte 
Bronte  is  manifested,  and  we  know  of  no  other  author  whose  sketches  so 
much  remind  us  of  George  Eliot  as  this  delineation  of  the  three  curates. 
The  writer  has  completely  unbent,  relaxed  from  the  severity  which  so 
greatly  predominates  in  her  other  works,  and  given  play  to  a  quiet  and 
yet  quaint  drollery  which  is  positively  irresistible.  A  little  further  on, 
however,  we  come  to  more  serious  business ;  and  the  terrible  machinery 
riots  which  so  disastrously  retarded  commercial  progress  at  the  period  at 
which  this  history  is  fixed,  afford  excellent  scope  for  those  graphic  de- 
scriptions in  which  Currer  Bell  stands  almost  unrivalled.  The  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  were  especially  sub- 
jected to  hardships  and  emeutes  on  account  of  these  improvements  and  in- 
ventions in  manufacture,  and  the  sketch  of  Robert  Moore's  campaign 
against  the  bigoted  factory  operatives  in  his  employ  and  that  of  his 
neighbours  is  only  a  fancy  one  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the  events. 
Such  things  were  common  at  the  time  of  the  Luddite  riots,  but  in  adopt- 
ing these  riots  as  the  foundation  of  her  story,  the  author  also  took 
characters  living  in  her  own  day  and  at  her  own  door,  so  to  speak,  hoping 
that  they  would  thus  pass  unrecognised.  But  the  fact  that  the  riots 
occurred  thirty  years  previously  did  not  blind  the  people  portrayed  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  gazing  upon  their  own  portraits.  The  Yorkes, 
the  three  curates,  and  Mrs.  Prior  are  all  portraits,  whilst  Shirley  herself  is 
Emily  Bronte  idealised,  or  rather  what  Emily  would  have  been  had  she 
been  placed  in  different  circumstances.  Though  the  book  is  singularly 
strong  in  individualities,  there  is,  further,  more  general  merit  in  its  writing. 
Its  scenic  effects  are  beautiful ;  the  deep  love  of  nature  which  possessed 
the  soul  of  Currer  Bell  is  more  observable  here  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
what  we  should  describe  as  a  novel  good  "  all  round."  It  has  no  weak 
side ;  it  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  writing  the  author  has  left  behind  her. 
There  is  not  the  terrible  sweep  of  passion  we  see  in  Jane  Eyre ;  the 
roughnesses  of  life  are  smoothed  down  a  little,  and  it  seems  altogether 
more  humanised  and  humanising.  The  most  opposite  events  are  touched 
upon  skilfully.  Who  can  forget,  for  instance,  the-  description  of  the  re- 
vival in  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Briarfield,  when  "Doad  o'  Bill's" 
announced  positively  that  he  had  "  fun'  (found)  liberty,"  and  the  excite- 
ment amongst  the  brethren  was  intense.  Why  can't  these  worthy  people 
take  their  religion  a  little  more  quietly  ?  As  our  author  says  on  this 
occasion,  "the  roof  of  the  chapel  did  not  fly  off;  which  speaks  volumes 
in  praise  of  its  solid  slating."  A  little  further  on  we  get  another  sample 
of  power,  occurring  in  the  description  of  a  female  character.  "  Nature 
made  her  in  the  mood  in  which  she  makes  her  briars  and  thorns ;  whereas 
for  the  creation  of  some  women  she  reserves  the  May  morning  hours, 
when  with  light  and  dew  she  wooes  the  primrose  from  the  turf,  and  the 
lily  from  the  woodmoss."  Again,  we  find  in  this  novel  that  although  Currer 
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Bell  was  not  a  great  poetess  through  the  usual  medium  of  measured 
cadence,  she  could  write  fine,  genuine  poetry  in  a  prose  setting.  Witness 
the  following  description  of  nature  put  into  the  mouth  of  Shirley : — 

"  I  saw — I  now  see — a  woman-Titan :  her  robe  of  blue  air  spreads  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  heath  where  yonder  flock  is  grazing  ;  a  veil,  white  as  an  avalanche,  sweeps  from 
her  head  to  her  feet,  and  arabesques  of  lightning  flame  on  its  borders.  Under  her  breast 
I  see  her  zone,  purple  like  that  horizon ;  through  its  blush  shines  the  star  of  evening. 
Her  steady  eyes  I  cannot  picture ;  they  are  clear — they,  are  deep  as  lakes — they  are 
lifted  and  full  of  worship — they  tremble  with  the  softness  of  love  and  the  lustre  of 
prayer.  Her  forehead  has  the  expanse  of  a  cloud,  and  is  paler  than  the  early  moon, 
risen  long  before  dark  gathers  ;  she  reclines  her  bosom  on  the  ridge  of  Stillbro'  Moor; 
her  mighty  hands  are  joined  beneath  it.  So  kneeling,  face  to  face  she  speaks  with 
God.  That  Eve  is  Jehovah's  daughter,  as  Adam  was  his  son." 

Our  young  poets  might  well  covet  a  power  of  poetic  description  like 
this.  As  with  all  true  poetry,  there  is  not  only  the  form  but  the  halo. 
The  expression,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  feeling,  begets  in  us  the  feeling 
again.  Other  passages  of  equal  beauty  could  be  culled  from  Shirley, 
gems  glittering  here  and  there  in  a  great  broad  field.  Nature,  love, 
happiness,  misery,  loss,  gain,  are  the  themes  dilated  upon,  on  each  of 
which  much  is  given  to  delight,  to  improve,  and  to  engender  sympathy. 
Charlotte  Bronte  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  in  one  respect  to  the  greatest 
female  novelist  at  present  living,  and  perhaps  Shirley  is  the  clearest 
example  of  what  we  mean.  Her  faith  is  unwavering — faith  in  the  Unseen. 
But  because  He  is  Unseen  she  would  teach  us  that  that  is  no  reason  why 
He  should  be  Unknown.  Neither  does  she  form  impossible  ideals. 
Shirley  is  as  grand  a  character  in  her  way  as  Dorothea  Brooke,  but  we 
can  comprehend  her  better.  And  though  Shirley's  soul  was  deep,  and 
she  had  yearnings  after  greatness,  her  hopes  were  not  placed  beyond 
fruition,  as  in  the  case  of  Dorothea.  The  former  says  :  "  Indisputably, 
a  great,  good,  handsome  man  is  the  first  of  created  things.  I  would  scorn 
to  contend  for  empire  with  him.  Shall  my  left  hand  dispute  for  pre- 
cedence with  my  right  ? — shall  my  heart  quarrel  with  my  pulse  ? — shall 
my  veins  be  jealous  of  the  blood  which  fills  them  ?  "  Some  feeling  of 
this  kind,  of  course,  Dorothea  indulged  towards  Mr.  Casaubon ;  but  in 
her  case  the  idol  is  shattered,  whilst  Shirley  obtains  in  the  love  of  Louis 
Moore  all  that  she  craves  for.  It  was  Dorothea's  fate  to  be  always  find- 
ing humanity  fail,  and  created  things  insufficient  to  fill  the  void  in  her 
nature.  In  this  sense  Shirley  is  the  superior  character.  Besides  her 
love,  she  had  a  truer  insight  into  the  means  of  procuring  happiness.  She 
discovered  that  it  must  sometimes  be  worked  for  with  her  own  hands. 
Thus,  then,  was  her  nature  completely  rounded.  With  reverence  to  the 
Supreme  were  added  his  richest  gift  of  love  and  the  link  of  benevolence 
to  bind  her  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Not  so  serenely  beautiful  as 
Dorothea,  and  not  perhaps  so  lofty  in  intellect,  she  is  yet  a  more  suc- 
cessful character.  On  her  forehead  there  is  not  written — failure. 

If  the  sisters  Bronte  had  early  in  life  been  accustomed  to  mingle  in  so- 
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ciety,  and  had  not  been  imprisoned  within  the  walls  of  Haworth  parsonage, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  we  should  have  had  more  masterly  and 
more  general  works  from  their  hands.  The  skill  they  exhibit  in  delineating 
life  should  not  have  been  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  northern 
moors,  but  should  have  been  employed  in  other  haunts  and  other  scenes 
likewise.  Their  field  has  been  necessarily  restricted,  though  their  genius 
had  full  play  on  the  subjects  within  their  reach.  But  to  demonstrate  the 
capacity  to  turn  experience  to  account  wherever  it  might  be  obtained,  we 
only  need  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  Charlotte  Bronte's  latest 
work,  Villette.  It  is  redolent  of  the  flavour  of  Brussels,  where  the  author 
and  her  sister  spent  some  years  of  their  lives.  To  the  ordinary  English 
reader  it  is  probably  the  most  uninteresting  of  all  the  works  of  Miss 
Bronte,  as  page  after  page  is  composed  mostly  of  French,  and  that  some- 
times difficult  and  idiomatic.  This  doubtless  operated  to  some  extent 
against  its  popularity  with  the  mass  of  novel-readers,  though  the  book 
seems  to  have  earned  the  most  lavish  encomiums  from  the  critics.  It 
exhibits,  however,  the  genius  neither  of  Jane  Eyre  nor  of  Shirley :  it  is, 
in  truth,  superior  to  the  fiction  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  novelists,  but  it 
scarcely  warranted  the  extravagant  terms  of  praise  which  were  showered 
upon  it  by  the  reviewers.  These  valuable  individuals,  however,  were,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  unfortunately,  wise  after  the  event — that  is,  they 
found  it  tolerably  safe  to  eulogise  a  new  work  from  the  hand  of  one  who 
had  already  established  her  position  as  amongst  the  most  original  writers 
of  the  age.  One  or  two  of  the  dramatis  persona  evoke  sentiments  of 
approval  on  account  of  their  originality,  conspicuous  amongst  them 
being  Mr.  Paul  Emanuel  and  Miss  de  Bassompierre ;  but  on  the  whole, 
the  book  is  disappointing,  for  there  is  no  one  character  whose  fortunes  we 
are  anxious  to  follow ;  and  a  novel  which  fails  to  beget  a  personal  interest 
must  be  said  to  have  lost  its  chief  charm. 

•Emily  Bronte — for  it  is  now  time  that  we  should  say  something  of  the 
two  other  persons  in  this  remarkable  trio — was,  in  certain  respects,  the 
most  extraordinary  of  the  three  sisters.  She  has  this  distinction  at  any 
rate,  that  she  has  written  a  book  which  stands  as  completely  alone  in  the 
language  as  does  the  Paradise  Lost  or  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  This  of 
itself,  setting  aside  subject  and  construction,  is  no  mean  eminence.  Emily 
Jane  Bronte,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Bronte's  children,  and  died  before  she  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Early  in 
life  she  displayed  a  singularly  masculine  bent  of  intellect,  and  astonished 
those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  by  her  penetration,  and  that  settle- 
ment of  character  which  generally  only  comes  with  age.  She  went  from 
home  twice,  once  to  school  and  once  to  Brussels,  but  it  was  like  the  caging 
of  a  lioness,  and  her  soul  yearned  for  the  liberty  of  home.  When  in 
Brussels  she  attracted  and  impressed  deeply  all  those  who  came  across 
her,  and  M.  Heger  declared  she  should  have  been  a  man,  for  "  her 
powerful  reason  would  have  deduced  new  spheres  of  discovery  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  old,  and  her  strong,  imperious  will  would  never  have 
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been  daunted  by  opposition  or  difficulty  :  never  have  given  way  but  with 
life."  On  her  return  to  Haworth  she  began  to  lose  in  beauty  but  to  gain 
in  impressiveness  of  feature,  and  she  divided  her  time  between  homely 
domestic  duties,  studies,  and  rambles.  Shrinking  entirely  from  contact 
with  the  life  which  surrounded  her,  she  gave  herself  up  to  nature,  the 
result  being  apparent  in  her  works,  which  reveal  a  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  Mother  in  all  her  moods.  Her  mind  was  absolutely 
free  to  all  the  lessons  which  she  should  teach,  and  she  embraced  them  with 
the  most  passionate  longing.  "  Her  native  hills  were  far  more  to  her  than 
a  spectacle  ;  they  were  what  she  lived  in,  and  by,  as  much  as  the  wild 
birds,  their  tenants,  or  as  the  heather,  their  produce."  Her  descriptions, 
then,  of  natural  scenery,  are  what  they  should  be,  and  all  they  should  be. 
Any  reader  of  her  works  must  perforce  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  these 
observations.  Her  life,  however,  seemed  to  be  an  unprized  one,  except  by 
that  sister  who  loved  her  profoundly,  and  who  keenly  appreciated  her  genius 
as  it  essayed  to  unfold  its  wings  in  the  sun.  But  whilst  she  lived  the 
world  made  no  sign  of  recognition  of  her  strangely  weird  powers.  When 
illness  came  her  indomitable  will  still  enabled  her  to  present  an  unflinching 
front  to  sympathising  friends.  She  refused  to  see  the  doctor,  and  would 
not  have  it  that  she  was  ill.  To  the  last  she  retained  an  independent 
spirit,  and  on  the  day  of  her  death  she  arose  and  dressed  herself  as  usual. 
Her  end  reminds  us  of  that  of  her  brother  Branwell  whose  will  was  so 
strong  that  he  insisted  on  standing  up  to  die  and  did  actually  so  die. 
Emily  did  everything  for  herself  on  that  last  day,  but  as  the  hours  drew 
on  got  manifestly  worse,  and  could  only  whisper  in  gasps.  The  end  came 
when  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by  human  skill.  Wutheriny  Heights,  the 
principal  work  she  has  left  behind  her,  shows  a  massive  strength  which  is 
of  the  rarest  description.  Its  power  is  absolutely  Titanic  :  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  it  reads  like  the  intellectual  throes  of  a  giant.  It  is  fear- 
ful, it  is  true,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  books  ever  written : 
but  we  stand  in  amaze  at  the  almost  incredible  fact  that  it  was  written  by 
a  slim  country  girl  who  would  have  passed  in  a  crowd  as  an  insignificant 
person,  and  who  had  had  little  or  no  experience  of  the  ways  of  the  world. 
In  Heathcliff,  Emily  Bronte  has  drawn  the  greatest  villain  extant,  after 
lago.  He  has  no  match  out  of  Shakspeare.  The  Mephistopheles  of 
Goethe's  Faust  is  a  person  of  gentlemanly  proclivities  compared  with 
Heathcliff.  There  is  not  a  redeeming  quality  in  him  ;  his  coarseness  is 
very  repellent ;  he  is  a  unique  specimen  of  the  human  tiger.  Charlotte 
Bronte  in  her  digest  of  this  character  finds  one  ameliorating  circumstance 
in  his  favour,  one  link  which  connects  him  with  humanity— viz.,  his  regard 
for  one  of  his  victims,  Hareton  Earnshaw.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  her: 
his  feeling  towards  Earnshaw  is  excessively  like  that  feline  affection  which 
sometimes  destroys  its  own  offspring.  As  to  his  alleged  esteem  for  Nelly 
Dean,  perhaps  also  the  less  said  about  that  the  better.  But  Wntlicring 
Heights  is  a  marvellous  curiosity  in  letters.  We  challenge  the  world  to 
produce  another  work  in  which  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  so  surcharged  • 
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with  suppressed  electricity,  and  bound  in  mth  the  blackness  of  tempest 
and  desolation.  J.From  the  time  when  young  Heathcliff  is  introduced  to  us, 
"  as  dark  almost  as  if  he  came  from  the  devil,"  to  the  last  page  of  the 
story,  there  is  nothing  but  savagery  and  ferocity,  except  when  w«  are  taken 
away  from  the  persons  to  the  scenes  of  the  narratives,  and  treated  to  those 
pictures  in^which  the  author  excels.  The  Heights  itself,  the  old  north- 
country  manor-house,  is  made  intensely  real  to  us,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  central  figure  of  the  story,  who,  believing  himself  alone  one  night, 
throws  open  the  lattice,  and  cries  with  terrible  anguish — "  Cathy!  oh,  my 
heart's  darling.  Hear  me  this  once.  Catherine,  at  last !  "  Then  his 
history  is  recapitulated,  by  one  who  witnessed  his  life  in  all  its  stages ; 
and  in  the  passage  where  Catherine  informs  her  nurse  that  she  has  promised 
to  marry  Edgar  Linton,  but  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing example  of  concentrated  force  : — 

"  I  have  no  more  business  to  marry  Edgar  Linton  than  I  hare  to  be  in  Heaven. 
But  it  would  degrade  me  to  marry  Heathcliff  now;  so  he  shall  never  know  how  I  lore 
him,  and  that  not  because  he's  handsome,  Nelly,  but  because  he's  more  myself  than  I 
am.  Whatever  our  souls  are  made  of,  his  and  mine  are  the  same;  and  Linton's  is  as 
different  as  moonbeams  from  lightning1,  or  frost  from  fire.  .  .  .  Who  is  to  separate 
us  ?  they'll  meet  the  fate  of  Milo.  I  cannot  express  it;  but  surely  you  and  everybody 
have  a  notion  that  there  is,  or  should  be ,  an  existence  of  yours  beyond  yon.  What 
were  the  use  of  my  creation  if  I  were  entirely  contained  here  ?  My  great  miseries  in 
this  world  have  been  Heathcliff's  miseries,  and  I  watched  and  felt  each  from  the 
beginning;  my  great  thought  in  living  is  himself.  If  all  else  perished  and  he  re- 
mained, /  should  still  continue  to  be;  and  if  all  else  remained  and  he  were  annihilated, 
the  universe  would  turn  to  a  mighty  stranger  ;  1  should  not  seem  a  part  of  it.  My 
love  for  Linton  is  like  the  foliage  in  the  woods:  time  will  change  it,  I'm  well  aware, 
as  winter  changes  the  trees.  My  lore  for  Heathcliff  resembles  the  eternal  rocks  be- 
neath: a  source  of  little  visible  delight,  but  necessary.  Nelly,  I  am  Heathcliff !  He's 
always,  always  in  my  mind  ;  not  as  a  pleasure  any  more  than  I  am  always  a  pleasure 
to  myself,  but  as  my  own  being." 

Then  comes  Catherine's  death — when  she  asks  forgiveness  for  having 
wronged  him,  and  Heathcliff  answers,  "  Kiss  me  again  ;  and  don't  let  me 
see  your  eyes  !  I  forgive  what  you  have  done  to  me.  I  love  my  murderer 
— but  yours  !  How  can  I  ?  "  The  tale  of  woe  proceeds ;  the  despairing 
man  longing  for  the  dead,  until  at  last  he  faces  death,  and  being  asked  if 
he  will  have  the  minister,  replies — "  I  te],l  you  I  havo  nearly  attained  my 
Heaven ;  and  that  of  others  is  altogether  unvalued  and  uncoveted  by  me." 
He  then  sleeps  beside  her  :  the  tragedy  of  eighteen  years  is  complete.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  question  whether  such  a  book  as  Withering 
Heights  ought  to  be  written,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  herself  felt  impelled  to 
utter  some  words  of  defence  for  it.  Where  the  mind  is  healthy  it  can  do 
no  harm ;  but  there  are  possibly  organisations  upon  whom  it  might  exer- 
cise a  baleful  influence.  With  regard  to  the  drawing  of  Heathcliff,  Currer 
Bell  scarcely  thought  the  creation  of  such  beings  justifiable,  but  she  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  the  writer  who  possesses  the  creative  gift  owns  something 
of  which  he  is  not  always  master — something  that,  at  times,  strangely  wills 
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and  -works  for  itself."  We  are  afraid  that  if  this  opinion  were  pushed  to 
its  logical  issues  it  would  be  found  incapable  of  being  supported.  A  mul- 
tiplication of  such  books  as  Wuthering  Heights  without  corresponding 
genius  would  be  a  lamentable  thing,  no  doubt;  yet;  while  we  cannot 
defend  it  altogether  possibly  as  it  stands,  we  should  regret  never  having 
seen  it,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  powerful  productions  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature. 

Anne  Bronte,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters,  was  unlike  Charlotte 
and  Emily  in  disposition  and  mental  constitution.  She  was  not  so  vigo- 
rous, and  seemed  more  dependent  upon  the  sympathy  of  others.  These 
characteristics  are  apparent  in  her  works,  though  in  her  principal  novel 
there  are  touches  which  almost  remind  one  of  Emily.  She  was,  neverthe- 
less, deficient  in  the  energy  which  distinguished  her  sisters,  and  was  alto- 
gether frailer  in  body,  and  more  tender  and  serene  in  spirit.  The  devotional 
element  in  her  nature  was  very  strong,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of 
her  poems.  Her  sensitiveness  was  great,  and  apt  to  be  wounded  by  the 
bitter  experiences  she  was  called  upon  to  endure  as  one  of  the  class  of  ill- 
treated  individuals  called  governesses.  Some  of  these  experiences  she 
has  commemorated  in  her  story  Agnes  Grey,  which,  however,  shows  no 
notable  powers  of  penetration  and  insight  such  as  the  world  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  in  the  authors  bearing  the  cognomen  of  Bell.  It 
is  the  most  inferior  of  all  the  works  written  by  the  sisters,  though  interest- 
ing in  many  aspects.  Possessed  of  a  less  determined  will  than  Emily, 
Anne  Bronte  bore  her  sufferings  patiently,  and  as  the  hour  of  dissolution 
approached,  the  terrors  which  had  bound  her  spirit  were  dissipated,  and 
she  passed  away,  we  are  assured,  in  a  calm  and  triumphant  manner.  Her 
last  verses  are  most  beautiful  in  sentiment,  and  worked  out  with  consider- 
able skill.  It  is  a  curious  question  how  this  gentle  woman,  nevertheless, 
came  to  write  such  a  narrative  as  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,  which  in 
some  of  its  details  is  more  offensive  and  repulsive  than  the  great  piece  de 
resistance  of  her  next  elder  sister.  The  drunken  orgies  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
don and  his  companions  cannot  fail  to  be  disgusting  to  the  reader,  vivid 
though  the  relation  may  be  in  colour.  Most  probably  that  portion  of  the 
story  was  suggested  by  the  sad  practical  acquaintance  the  author  had 
been  compelled  to  make  of  the  effects  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness  in  her 
brother  Branwell.  The  sorrow  entailed  by  his  conduct  weighed  upon  her 
deeply,  and  she  gave  relief  to  her  feelings  by  picturing  the  sin  with  all 
its  hideous  consequences  and  deformity  through  the  medium  of  fiction.  It 
might  be  that  she  had  hope  such  a  revelation  would  be  effective  for  good, 
and  certainly  all  who  read  the  story  cannot  but  be  affected  by  that 
wretched  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  a  drunkard.  It  is 
the  strongest,  the  most  striking  part  of  the  volume,  and  the  mystery  of 
its  production  by  such  a  pure  soul  as  Anne  Bronte's  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  we  have  assumed.  The  love  of  Gilbert  Markham  for 
the  attractive  and  clever  widow  is  a  delightful  episode,  and  excellently 
told,  and  the  closing  chapters  go  very  far  to  redeem  the  unpleasantness 
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we  were  compelled  to  encounter  in  the  body  of  the  work.  As  with  Emily, 
Anne  Bronte's  strong  point  as  a  novelist  was  in  the  delineation  of  one 
grand  master  passion  from  the  moment  when  it  entered  into  the  soul 
to  the  time  when  it  assumed  complete  and  undisputed  possession  of  it. 
We  see  this  tyranny  of  passion  in  Heathcliff;  we  behold  the  tyranny 
again  in  another  direction  in  Mr.  Huntingdon.  In  both  cases,  however, 
it  is  finally  left  with  as  repulsive  an  appearance  as  the  graphic  pencils  of 
the  artists  were  able  to  command.  No  one  can  affirm  that  vice  is 
ever  winked  at :  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  drawn  without  cloak  or  veil,  in 
order  that  its  devotees  may  be  ashamed,  or  that  those  who  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  its  victims  may  be  arrested  and  appalled.  Such,  we  take  it, 
is  the  great  lesson  of  The  Tenant  of  Wild/ell  Hall,  and  readers,  even 
without  sympathy  for  the  author,  would  be  unjust  to  affirm  that  the  lesson 
is  not  taught  with  sufficient  distinctiveness  and  force.  There  are  some 
things  which  only  need  to  be  described  to  be  abhorred  ;  and  this  feeling 
probably  led  to  the  production  of  the  work  just  alluded  to. 

Of  the  little  volume  of  poetry  written  conjointly  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell,  and  published  before  their  prose  works,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said,  except  that  it  might  teach  a  lesson  to  some  of  the  poets  of  the 
present  day,  that  the  best  inspiration  after  all  is  to  be  derived  from  contact 
with  Nature  herself.  Many  of  these  verses  are  not  only  Wordsworthian 
in  their  simplicity  of  expression,  but  also  in  their  reverent  feeling  for  the 
Great  Teacher  of  all  true  poets.  They  are  rills  which  spring  from  the 
best  source  of  inspiration,  and,  whilst  they  do  not  lose  the  idiosyncracies 
of  their  respective  authors,  are  all  imbued  with  intense  love  of  out- 
ward beauty,  and  breathe  of  the  native  heath  upon  which  they  were  in 
most  part  written.  The  poems  which  bear  traces  of  the  highest  flight 
of  imagination  are  undoubtedly  those  of  Ellis  Bell.  Her  genius  here 
attains  a  more  refined  expression,  without  losing  anything  of  its  power. 
In  several  instances  she  has  surrounded  an  old  subject  with  new  and  de- 
lightful interest,  and  even  where  her  choice  has  fallen  upon  more  sombre 
subjects,  the  originality  is  so  great  that  we  are  lost  in  admiration,  and 
enter  fully  into  the  theme,  glad  of  the  new  thoughts  even  when  the  old 
theme,  per  se,  has  no  charms  for  us.  Amongst  the  many  fine  things  which 
have  been  said  of  Memory,  where  are  there  four  lines  which  concentrate 
so  much  regret  as  are  found  embedded  in  this  utterance  ? — 

I  dare  not  let  it  languish, 
Dare  not  indulge  in  memory's  rapturous  pain  ; 
Once  drinking  deep  of  that  divinest  anguish, 
How  could  i  taste  the  empty  world  again  ? 

This  was  no  maundering  of  a  simply  sentimental  spirit,  but  the  outcome 
of  a  soul  that  had  suffered,  and  had  not  lost  its  strength,  though  a  deep 
sorrow  encompassed  it,  and  obscured  its  vision.  There  was  not  the  light 
that  shone  in  the  old  days,  and  the  regret  that  has  overtaken  many  a 
heart  formed  a  truthful  and  fine  utterance  in  one  who  was  gifted  with 
a  power  of  expression  beyond  her  fellows.  But  the  last  lines  which  this 
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wonderfully-gifted  woman  ever  wrote  strike  us  as  being  specially  note- 
worthy. They  are  an  address  to  the  Deity :  spaae  fails  us  to  quote  them 
all,  but  as  a  specimen  of  their  strength  we  may  give  the  following : — 

Vain  are  the  thousand  creeds 
That  move  men's  hearts  ;  unutterably  vain  ; 

Worthless  as  withered  weeds, 
Or  idlest  paths  amid  the  boundless  main. 

To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  Thine  infinity. 

***** 

Though  earth  and  man  were  gone, 
And  suna  and  universes  ceased  to  be, 

And  Thou  wert  left  alone, 
Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 

There  is  not  room  for  death, 
Nor  atom  that  His  might  could  render  void  ; 

Thou,  Thou  art  Being  and  Breath, 
And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed. 

We  will  not  stay  to  investigate  the  theology  of  this  passage,  but  as  a 
specimen  of  poetic  vigour  it  is  well  worthy  of  reprinting.  The  poems  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  strike  us  as  being  the  least  excellent  in  the  collection. 
Correct  as  they  are  in  sentiment  and  expression,  they  lack  the  emphasis  to 
be  perceived  in  those  of  her  sisters.  The  probability  is  that  while  Emily 
and  Anne  Bronte  would  have  attained  considerable  eminence  as  poets, 
Charlotte  would  have  wasted  her  powers  on  a  branch  of  literature  to  which 
she  was  not  quite  adapted.  In  the  case  of  Emily,  the  brief,  decisive, 
epigrammatic  form  of  expression  suited  her  genius,  just  as  the  devotional 
cadence  suited  that  of  Anne,  but  Charlotte  had  better  scope  in  a  more 
didactic  and  extended  style.  One  spirit  breathes  through  the  poems  of 
Acton  Bell — that  which  animates  the  trembling  suppliant  appealing  to 
Heaven.  They  are  all  a  single  cry  couched  in  different,  but  exquisite  lan- 
guage, the  cry  of  a  dependant  for  guidance  by  a  Sovereign  hand.  The 
moods  may  differ,  but  the  substance  of  the  soul's  aspiration  is  the  same, 
and  there  are  few  sweeter  religious  poems  than  that  which  contains  the 
last  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Acton  Bell.  The  verses  are  so  well  known 
that  we  refrain  from  reproducing  them ;  but  they  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
illustration  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  author,  and  form  a  touching 
farewell  to  a  world  in  which  she  could  never  be  said  to  have  been  at- 
home. 

"With  regard  to  the  position  which  the  Brontes  occupy  amongst  authors, 
vre  express  ourselves  with  some  diffidence.  In  summing  up  their  general 
merits,  and  pronouncing  upon  their  works,  it  must  be  done  as  a  whole,  and 
with  no  singling  out  of  particular  excellences.  So,  whilst  Charlotte  Bronte 
infinitely  eclipses  novelists  of  the  highest  reputation  in  isolated  qualities — 
such  as  those  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out — it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  when  we  speak  of  her  as  the  artist  it  cannot  be  as  pertaining  to  the 
very  highest  rank.  Her  genius  is  intense,  but  not  broad,  and  it  is  breadth 
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alone  which  distinguishes  the  loftiest  minds.  But  if  she  fails  to  attain  the 
standard  of  the  few  writers  who  have  been  uplifted  by  common  consent  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  she  is  the  equal  of  any  authors  of  the  second 
rank.  It  is  not  too  much  to  predict,  in  fact,  that  many  meretricious  works 
which  have  been  commended  for  public  admiration  will  lose  in  popularity, 
while  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  will  increase.  It  is  impossible 
for  two  of  the  works  of  Charlotte  Bronle  to  fall  out  of  our  literature. 
They  have  been  stamped  as  genuine  gold  and  will  keep  continually  in  cir- 
culation. "Works  which  fail  to  pass  this  ordeal  are  those  which  are  either 
weak  or  false  ;  these  are  both  strong  and  true.  "We  obtain  from  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre  no  multitude  of  characters,  but  those  we  do  get  we 
become  closely  familiar  with — and  one  being  of  veritable  flesh  and  blood 
is  worth  a  thousand  insubstantial  imitations.  The  novels  deal  with  no 
particular  forms  of  religious  belief,  or  social  questions,  which  the  author 
would  doubtless  but  have  regarded  as  accidents  of  which  she  cared  to  take 
no  account;  and  hence  we  may  affirm  that  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  . 
her  works  would  read  as  freshly  as  when  they  first  made  their  appearance. 
It  was  humanity  she  strove  to  produce  ;  not  its  creeds,  crotchets,  or  pecu- 
liarities ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  labour  will  triumphantly  stand 
the  test  of  time.  The  inner  life  of  a  soul  is  very  much  the  same  in  all 
ages.  Its  hopes,  its  fears,  and  its  joys  do  not  change  with  the  changing 
seasons  and  the  revolving  years.  Ages  pass  away,  and  those  writers  and 
writings  which  have  only  appealed  to  transient  phases  of  thought  or  par- 
ticular changes  of  society  are  swept  away  as  by  a  resistless  current,  whilst 
those  who  defy  the  potency  of  the  waves  are  the  gifted  few  who  have  shown 
the  genuine  power  of  interpreting  nature,  or  of  dealing  with  the  passions. 
of  the  human  heart. 
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WRECKS  often  occur  in  positions  inaccessible  to  a  lifeboat,  as  on  a 
rocky  beach,  or  at  a  great  distance  from  lifeboat  stations  ;  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  institute  a  supplementary  service  for  such  emer- 
gencies. The  rocket  and  mortar  apparatus,  with  the  improvements  and 
developments  "which  it  has  received  within  late  years,  both  in  the 
mechanism  and  in  the  manner  of  working  it,  is  generally  had  recourse  to 
in  such  cases,  and  has  frequently  done  good  service  where  a  lifeboat 
would  have  been  useless,  or  could  not  be  had.  As  the  subject  is  very 
little  known,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  description  of  the  apparatus, 
divested  as  far  as  possible  of  technicalities,  and  of  the  manner  of  working 
it,  and  some  account  of  the  organisation  of  the  Volunteer  Life  Brigades 
and  Companies  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  its  more  extended  and 
effective  use,  and  of  the  kind  of  woik  which  they  are  called  on  to  per- 
form. 

For  this  means  of  saving  life  from  shipwrecks  the  country  is  mainly 
indebted  to  the  humane  exertions  of  the  late  Captain  Manby,  who,  when 
stationed  at  Yarmouth  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  devoted  much 
time  and  labour  to  the  invention  and  perfecting  of  the  apparatus  which, 
with  some  improvements  in  details,  is,  as  now  used,  substantially  the 
same  as  he  left  it.  The  most  important  change  is  the  substitution  of 
Boxer's  rocket  for  the  mortar  and  shell  used  by  Manby,  which  were  liable 
to  many  objections.  Dennet's  "  twin  "  rockets,  also  formerly  in  use,  have 
been  withdrawn  since  1865.  They  were  very  uncertain  in  their  flight, 
sometimes  failed  to  ignite,  frequently  broke  the  lines,  and  were,  besides, 
double  the  cost  of  Boxer's  rocket.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Boxer  rocket,  and  shall  begin  our  description  of  the  apparatus 
with  it,  taking  the  rest  in  the  same  order  as  they  come  into  use  at  a  wreck, 
and  thus  combine  the  description  and  working  of  the  several  parts.  It 
may  be  stated  in  the  outset  that  the  important  stations  are  provided  with  a 
well-appointed  cart  suitable  for  conveying  the  entire  apparatus,  with  which 
it  is  kept  equipped  and  ready  when  any  occasion  for  its  use  is  likely  to 
arise.  The  cart  is  fitted  with  drag-ropes,  by  which  it  may  be  dragged  by 
men,  horses  being  employed  for  long  distances.  Upon  a  wreck  occurring 
the  cart  is  at  once  hurried  to  the  nearest  accessible  point,  and  the  work  of 
rescuing  the  crew  is  begun. 

All  rockets  from  which  a  considerable  velocity  is  required  must  have 
a  hollow  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  head  large  enough  to  expose  a 
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sufficient  surface  of  the  inflammable  composition  to  generate  the  quantity 
of  gas  necessaiy  to  give  the  desired  propulsion.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
Boxer  Life-saving  Rocket  is  that  this  cone  is  not  continuous  throughout 
the  head,  which  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  rocket  bodies  placed  one  in 
prolongation  of  the  other.  The  cavities  a,  a'  (Fig.  1)  are  separated 
by  a  solid  portion  of  composition  (b),  and  when  this  is  burnt  through, 


Fig.  1. 


the  effect  of  the  front  cavity  is  brought  into  action,  and  imparts  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  rocket.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  obtain 
an  even  velocity  throughout  the  flight,  to  give  greater  length  of  burning 
and  flight  without  any  sudden  violence  or  developing  too  high  a  velocity 
at  any  point,  which  might  break  the  line  attached  to  the  rocket.  The 
length  of  the  12-pr.  rocket  is  24  inches,  and  securely  fixed  to  one 
side  of  it  is  the  rocket  stick  (c),  9^  ft.  long,  and  of  uniform  thickness 
throughout.  The  front  of  the  stick,  at  the  part  where  the  flame  issues 
from  the  rocket,  is  protected  by  a  sheet  of  tinned  iron,  tacked  over  it  for 
a  length  of  14  inches.  Each  end  of  the  stick  is  hollowed,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  to  receive  the  rocket  line,  which  is  passed  through,  and  lies  along 
the  back  of  the  stick,  two  fathoms  of  it  having  been  thoroughly  wetted, 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  chance  of  its  getting  burnt.  The  end 


Fig.  2. 


of  the  line  is  secured  by  a  common  overhand  knot ;  one  brass  washer 
and  two  of  india-rubber  (d)  are  placed  between  the  knot  and  the  stick, 
to  reduce  the  effect  of  the  sudden  jerk  which  is  given  to  the  line  when 
the  rocket  is  fired.  A  second  knot  is  made  in  the  line  near  the  hinder 
end  of  the  stick,  so  that  if  the  line  should  be  burnt  near  the  rocket  the 
knot  may  catch  the  stick  and  maintain  the  connection.  The  rocket  line 
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is  a  thin  rope,  as  light  as  is  compatible  with  the  necessary  strength,  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  the  greatest  possible  flight  of  the  rocket 
and  still  leave  one  end  with  the  party  on  shore.  The  line  is  fahtd  on 
faking  pins  in  a  box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  object  being  to  have  it 
arranged  so  that  it  may  run  off  smoothly,  and  without  any  obstruction 
or  ravelling,  which  would  most  likely  cause  it  to  snap,  or  in  some  way 
fail  of  effecting  the  desired  communication.  If  the  line  has  been  brought 
to  the  scene  of  a  wreck  loose,  or  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  line  a  second 
iime,  it  must  be  faked  on  the  ground  with  equal  care.  Before  firing  the 
rocket,  the  faking  pins  are  lifted  out  of  the  bos,  which  is  tilted  a  little 
towards  the  wreck  to  facilitate  the  free  run  of  the  line.  We  shall  suppose 
that  the  line  has  been  attached  to  the  rocket,  and  properly  disposed  by 
the  persons  told  off  for  that  duty,  and  we  now  come  to  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  operation,  the  laying  and  firing  of  the  rocket, 
on  which  the  success  of  all  efforts  to  effect  a  communication  with  a  wreck 
in  the  first  place  depends.  The  rocket  stand,  or  frame  for  firing  the  rocket 
from,  consists  of  a  rectangular  trough,  large  enough  to  receive  the  head 
of  the  rocket,  and,  in  prolongation  of  it,  a  narrower  and  shallower  trough 
to  receive  the  stick ;  both  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  and  the  latter  is 
strengthened  by  an  iron  rod  underneath,  and  forms  one  of  the  legs  of 
the  tripod  supporting  the  stand.  From  the  head  of  this  the  other  two 
legs  open  latterly.  On  the  right  side  of  the  rocket  bed  is  fixed  a  brass 
quadrant  plate,  with  plummet  and  line  to  indicate  elevation.  On  the 
left  side  protected  by  a  cover  is  a  strong  lock  of  simple  construction, 
with  a  lever-trigger  to  'explode  by  percussion  a  tube  containing  a  deto- 
nating mixture,  which  communicates  through  an  aperture  in  the  side  of 
the  trough  with  the  vent  of  the  rocket.  A  line  from  the  trigger  is  led 
down  the  left  leg  of  the  stand,  passing  through  one  sheave  at  the  socket, 
and  another  near  the  foot.  Or  the  rocket  may  be  fired  by  means  of  a 
port-fire  through  an  opening  on  the  right  side ;  but  for  this  the  rocket 
requires  to  be  primed  with  a  fuse  which  takes  about  five  seconds  to  burn. 
It  is  best  when  possible  to  use  the  lock,  as  by  means  of  it  instant  advan- 
tage may  be  taken  of  a  favourable  lull  in  tha  wind,  which  is  of  great 
importance  at  the  starting  of  the  rocket,  when  its  speed  is  slowest.  The 
rocket  having  been  placed  in  the  frame  with  the  vent  uncapped,  and  the 
line  properly  disposed  abreast  of  the  frame  and  a  little  to  the  leeward 
of  it  to  prevent  the  line  coming  in  contact  with  it  in  running  out,  the 
frame  is  then  laid  and  pointed  at  the  proper  elevation.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  frame  is  perfectly  level,  as  if  it  is  down  at  one  side 
the  flight  of  the  rocket  will  be  inclined  in  that  direction.  This  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  bad  shots  when  they  occur.  If  firing  across  the 
wind,  sufficient  allowance  must  be  made,  so  that  the  rocket  and  line  may 
not  be  carried  to  leeward  of  the  wreck.  If  they  pass  to  windward,  the 
line  is  very  likely  to  be  carried  on  board  by  the  wind  or  sea ;  the  object 
is  to  send  the  rocket  if  possible  through  the  rigging,  if  standing,  or  close 
over  the  wreck,  and  this  is  most  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  lowest 
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elevation  that  will  carry  the  required  distance ;  and,  besides,  "with  a 
low  elevation  the  distance  is  more  quickly  traversed,  and  as  there  is 
less  line  out  it  is  less  liable  to  be  deflected  by  the  wind— 35°  to  3  8° 
of  elevation  gives  the  maximum  range,  which  averages  about  870  yards. 

The  rocket  is  not  a  missile  calculated  for  accurate  flight,  particularly 
across  a  strong  wind.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  head  and  is  not  co- 
incident with  the  centre  of  figure,  and  the  mechanical  action  of  the  wind 
on  the  stick,  constantly  tends  to  turn  the  head  up  the  wind,  and  as  the 
propulsive  power  is  continuous,  and  acts  in  whatever  new  direction  is 
given  to  the  rocket,  this  tendency  would  ultimately  point  the  rocket 
straight  into  the  wind.  This  serious  cause  of  deflection  is  fortunately 
counteracted  in  the  case  of  the  Life-saving  Rocket  by  the  effect  of  the  line, 
the  pull  of  which  from  the  starting-point,  in  spite  of  the  bend  caused  in  the 
centre  by  the  wind,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  axis  of  the  rocket  parallel  to 
the  original  line  of  flight,  and  this  steadying  effect  increases  with  the  length 
of  flight.  Hence  the  rocket  will  not  he  pointed  up  the  wind,  but  rocket 
and  line  together  will  be  carried  down  the  wind  a  certain  distance,  which 
may  be  allowed  for.  Great  care  is  always  taken  with  the  first  shot,  both 
because  it  is  in  all  cases  desirable  to  effect  a  communication  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  because  the  chance  of  doing  so  is  much  greater  when  the 
line  is  dry,  light,  and  carefully  faked,  than  after  it  has  become  wet  and 
dirty  from  being  previously  used.  The  man  who  pulls  the  trigger  stands 
to  windward  and  passes  the  trigger  line  under  his  foot  so  that  the  direction 
of  the  pull  may  be  down  the  leg  of  the  stand  and  not  tend  to  disturb  it. 
Should  the  line  not  fall  within  reach  of  the  shipwrecked  crew,  another 
rocket  is  immediately  laid  and  fired,  the  line  of  the  former  one  being  in 
the  meantime  hauled  in  for  use  if  required.  If  happily  the  line  has  been 
seized  by  the  crew,  they  make  certain  preconcerted  signals,  with  flags 
during  the  day,  and  with  lights  at  night — that  is,  if  they  are  acquainted 
with  them,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  It  has  been  found  that  five  out  of 
every  six  crews  who  have  had  to  depend  on  the  rocket  apparatus  for  their  last 
chance  of  life,  have  been  ignorant  of  the  method  of  using  it,  and  lamentable 
mistakes  have,  in  consequence,  sometimes  been  made.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  that'  every  ship  should  be  compelled  to  exhibit  in  some  conspi- 
cuous place  short  printed  directions  for  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  or  even 
to  carry  a  small  model  of  it,  which  might  be  explained  to  the  crew. 

Suppose  the  signal  made,  we  are  now  brought  to  the  next  part  of  the 
apparatus — a  "tchip"  of  manilla  line  of  about  one-and-a-half  inch  rove 
through  a  single  "tailed  block."  The  tailed  block  is  an  ordinary  block  and 
pulley  with  a  tail  or  free  end  of  rope  attached  to  it  about  two  fathoms  in 
length,  by  which  it  may  be  made  fast  to  the  mast  or  some  other  part  of 
the  wreck.  A  tchip  is  the  name  given  to  a  rope  rove  or  led  over  the 
pulley  or  wheel  of  such  a  block,  and  in  this  case  the  two  ends  are  spliced 
so  as  to  form  an  endless  rope.  The  inshore  end  of  the  rocket  line  is  now 
bent  or  fastened  round  both  parts  of  the  u-hip  about  two  fathoms  from  the 
tailed  block,  and  the  signal  to  haul  off  is  given  to  the  crew  by  a  man  told  off 
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for  that  duty.  While  the  crew  are  hauling  off  the  whip,  which  is  the 
heaviest,  almost  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  falls  to  them,  those  on 
shore  are  careful  to  pay  out  the  lines  clear  of  kinks,  and  no  faster  than  they 
can  take  them  in,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  risk  of  their  fouling  each 
other,  or  rocks,  wreckage,  or  any  obstructions  in  the  way.  When  the 
crew  have  got  the  tailed  block  on  board  they  find  attached  to  it  a  tally 
board  with  these  directions  in  English  on  one  side,  and  French  on 
the  other.  "  Make  the  tail  of  the  block  fast  to  the  lower  mast  well  up. 
If  masts  are  gone,  then  to  the  best  place  you  can  find.  Cast  off  rocket 
line,  see  that  the  rope  in  the  block  runs  free,  and  show  signal  to  the  shore" 
After  this,  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  party  on  shore,  who  have  now  a 
communication  with  the  wreck  by  means  of  an  endless  rope  running  over  a 
pulley  attached  to  the  ship,  by  which  they  may  send^anything  off  or  bring 

Figs.  8  and  4. 


anything  ashore.  The  signal  having  been  received,  the  hawser,  a  three- 
inch  manilla  rope,  is  attached  about  two  or  three  fathoms  from  its  end  to 
one  return  of  the  whip,  and  is  sent  off  to  the  wreck  by  hauling  on  the 
other.  Along  with  the  hawser  the  crew  receive  another  tally  board  di- 
recting them  to  "  Make  this  hawser  fast  about  two  feet  above  the  tail 
block.  See  all  clear  and  that  the  rope  in  the  block  runs  free,  and  show 
signal  to  the  shore."  Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  hawser  and 
whip  line  from  twisting  round  each  other,  and  with  this  view  they  are  laid 
in  contrary  directions,  the  hawser  being  a  right-handed,  and  the  whip  a 
left-handed  rope ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  keep  both  returns  of  the  whip 
well  in  hand  and  well  apart. 

The  hawser  having  been  signalled  fait,  it  is  now  time  to  send  off  the 
breeches  buoy.      This  is  a  sling  life-buoy  with  petticoat  breeches,  as  shown  H 
in  Figs.  3  and  4,  to  secure  persons  insensible  or  helpless  from  falling  out 
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of  it,  or  being  washed  out  when  it  is  necessary  to  drag  them  through  the 
surf.  Attached  to  the  sling  is  a  traveller  or  inverted  block  with  a  brass 
sheave  or  wheel  through  which  the  end  of  the  hawser  has  been  led  before 
being  sent  off.  One  return  of  the  whip  is  made  fast  to  the  traveller,  and 
by  hauling  on  the  other  return  the  breeches  buoy  is  sent  off  to  the  wreck, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  hawser  is  being  set  up,  that  is  hauled  taut. 
Where  the  nature  of  the  shore  requires,  and  other  conditions  admit,  a 
triangle  composed  of  three  hollow  iron  cylinders  is  erected,  from  which  is 
suspended  a  swivel  snatch  block,  that  is  a  block  opening  at  one  side  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  hawser  being  at  once  let  in  without  the  delay  of  threading 
it  through  from  the  end.  By  this  time  the  men  told  off  for  that  duty  will 
have  buried  an  anchor  with  one  fluke  in  the  earth,  sand,  or  shingle,  or  if 
the  shore  is  too  soft  for  an  anchor  to  hold,  a  stout  plank  five  or  six  feet  in 
length  with  a  fathom  of  chain  of  sufficient  strength  fastened  round  it 
amidships,  is  buried  three  or  four  feet  underground,  the  end  of  the  chain 
with  a  ring  attached  being  brought  to  the  surface.  To  this  or  to 
the  anchor  the  hawser  may  be  set  up  by  means  of  a  double  Hock  tackle 
purchase,  a  double  system  of  pulleys.  The  object  in  making  taut  the 
hawser  and  elevating  it  by  the  triangle  is,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  persons 
coming  ashore  clear  of  the  waves,  wreckage,  and  rocks.  As  soon  as  the 
breeches  buoy  reaches  the  wreck  the  crew,  even  two  or  three  at  a  time,  may 
get  into  it  and  are  brought  ashore  by  their  rescuers  hauling  on  the  return 
of  the  whip  attached  to  the  buoy.  The  buoy  is  again  sent  off  and  the 
process  repeated  until  all  are  landed,  a  consummation  always  greeted  with 
hearty  cheers.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  sending  off  the  breeches  buoy 
empty,  as  in  a  strong  wind  it  is  sometimes  blown  right  round  over  the  top 
of  the  hawser,  of  course  fouling  the  whip  with  it :  the  best  way  to  prevent 
such  a  mishap  is  to  run  it  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  allow  no  slack 
line  out.  When  the  work  is  completed  it  is  desirable  to  bring  in  the 
hawser  to  prevent  its  getting  chafed  or  otherwise  damaged,  and  that  it  may 
be  ready  for  use  if  again  required.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cutter 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  run  out  smoothly  on  the  hawser  to  the  wreck, 
when  a  smart  pull  landwards  brings  two  knife-blades  into  action  which 
sever  the  hawser. 

This  is  the  full  working  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  always  carried  out 
when  circumstances  admit,  but  various  modifications  are  frequently  neces- 
sary. If  the  motion  of  the  wreck  is  very  violent,  the  hawser  is  not  set  up, 
as  with  the  tackle  used  it  would  not  be  possible  to  follow  readily  enough 
the  oscillations  of  the  wreck,  and  the  hawser  would  certainly  be  snapped. 
In  such  a  case  the  hawser  is  manned  by  a  sufficient  number  of  hands, 
who  by  hauling  and  letting  go  humour  the  swinging  of  the  wreck,  and 
still  keep  the  hawser  sufficiently  taut.  Again  on  a  very  flat,  soft  beach, 
when  the  triangle  could  not  be  erected,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  using 
the  hawser,  and  sometimes  the  immediate  break-up  of  a  wreck  is  so  immi- 
nent that  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  In  these  cases  the  traveller  is 
removed  from  the  sling  of  the  breeches  buoy  and  one  end  of  the  whip  is 
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led  through  the  thimble  or  ring  attached  to  the  slings,  and  the  ends  are 
then  made  fast  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  buoy  (Fig.  4),  which  thus 
both  travels  on  the  whip  and  is  hauled  by  it.  Sometimes  the  proceedings 
are  more  summary  than  any  described.  When  a  wreck  is  near  precipi- 
tous rocks,  or  a  pier,  the  communication  is  effected  by  throwing  a  hand- 
line  to  which  is  attached  a  heaving-stick,  a  loaded  stick  to  carry  the  line 
farther ;  the  whip  or  hawser  is  sent  off  as  may  be  judged  best,  and  the 
crew  scramble  ashore,  often  not  a  moment  too  soon  to  escape^  from  the 
jaws  of  death. 

In  all  cases  when  the  apparatus  is  used,  two  men  are  equipped  in  life- 
belts with  life-lines  attached,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  into  the  surf  to  rescue 
any  that  may  have  been  washed  overboard  from  the  wreck. 

The  apparatua  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Coast-guard  or  Customs  at 
the  different  stations,  and  the  chief  officer  present  has  the  power  to 
compel  owners  of  horses  to  lend  them  for  use  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  and 
to  order  all  persons  present  to  assist  in  any  way  he  may  require.  But 
oven  from  the  difficulties  that  have  been  pointed  out  as  occurring  in  the 
use  of  the  apparatus,  it  may  be  inferred  that  unskilled  assistance  is  of 
little  service  under  the  circumstances  usually  attending  a  wreck,  especially 
at  night.  This  would  be  still  more  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  very 
minute  and  precise  drill,  very  much  resembling  gun  drill,  each  man  having 
his  special  duty  assigned  him,  which  it  is  considered  necessary  to  practise 
in  order  to  secure  the  working  of  the  apparatus  with  rapidity  and  success. 
The  coast-guard  are  seldom  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  act  by  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  wrecks  occur  simultaneously,  to  more  than  one  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  attend.  The  need  of  skilled  and 
organised  assistance  was  never  more  painfully  apparent  than  at  the  wreck 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  of  the  Stanley,  passenger  steamship  between 
Aberdeen  and  Newcastle,  in  November,  1864,  by  which  twenty- six  persons 
perished  after  many  hours  of  terrible  agony.  The  fearful  scenes  of  that 
night  determined  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  helpless  witnesses  of 
them  to  take  care  that  there,  at  least,  for  the  future  trained  and  efficient 
help  should  never  be  wanting.  The  result  of  the  movement  then  started 
was  the  Tynemouth  Volunteer  Life  Brigade,  which  has  served  as  the 
pattern  for  nearly  150  brigades  and  companies  at  different  places  along 
our  coasts,  and  is  still  regarded  as  the  chief,  as  well  as  parent  of  all 
existing  brigades.  All  new  apparatus  or  improvements  are  sent  to  it  for 
trial  and  report,  and  all  representatives  of  foreign  Governments  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  apparatus  are  referred 
to  it. 

As  the  craft  of  all  descriptions  annually  entering  the  Tyne  far  exceed 
in  number,  although  not  in  tonnage,  those  entering  any  other  port  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  is  the  only  port  on  the  north-east  coast  to  which  ships 
can  run  under  stress  of  weather,  although  yet  but  imperfectly  fitted  to 
s«rve  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  there  will  always  be  need  for  a  strong  and 
weU- drilled  brigade  at  Tynemouth.  The  massive  piers  on  each  side  of 
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the  river,  which  have  been  building  since  1853,  and  are  still  far  from  com- 
plete, and  the  dredging  operations  of  the  River  Commissioners,  have 
greatly  improved  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  as  -well  as  the  -whole  course 
of  the  river  under  their  jurisdiction.  Just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  piers  men  have  been  known  to  wade  across  the  river  at  the  bar  where 
there  is  now  never  less  than  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  piers  converge, 
but  are  still  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  and  with  such  a  depth 
of  water  the  waves,  particularly  with  an  east  or  south-east  wind,  roll  in 
in  unbroken  volume  and  force,  and  the  greatest  danger  now  lies  inside  the 
bar  or  what  used  to  be  the  bar.  A  ship,  once  fairly  within  the  piers  and 
standing  up  the  river,  has  on  the  north  side  the  Battery  Rocks  lying  around 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  promontory  overlooking  the  mouth  of  the  river  on 
which  stands  the  old  Spanish  Battery,  and  then,  continuous  with  these, 
but  trending  up  the  river,  those  "  infames  seopulos  "  the  "  Black  Middens," 
the  scene  of  ever  recurring  wrecks,  whose  low-lying  undefined  ugliness  is 
well  described  by  the  name  they  bear  ;  and  then  farther  up  and  more  ad- 
vanced into  the  channel,  and  somewhat  more  elevated,  the  Prior's  Rock, 
bearing  a  beacon,  which  once  passed,  danger  may  be  considered  over. 
All  those  rocks  are  covered  at  high  water  up  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs  over- 
hanging them,  and  are  bare  at  low,  and  in  all  intermediate  states  of  the 
tide  present  a  chaos  of  contending  white  and  black — white  breakers  and 
naked  black  rocks — as  ugly  a  sight  as  a  poor  mariner  could  have  on  his 
lee  when,  with  the  force  of  wind  and  waves,  is  combined,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  insidious  set  of  a  strong  ebb-tide  intensified  by  a  fresh  in 
the  river  common  during  storms.  On  the  south-side  is  the  Herd  Sand 
within  the  angle  formed  by  the  South  Pier  and  the  channel,  which,  though 
not  so  swiftly  destructive  to  ships  nor  so  fatal  to  life  as  the  couchant  rocks 
on  the  north,  seldom  surrenders  a  ship  that  has  been  once  driven  upon 
its  shoals.  Between  these  dangers,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
there  is  a  deep  and  safe  channel  when  it  can  be  kept ;  but  if  a  ship  is  at 
all  disabled,  if  at  the  last  moment  her  steering  gear  is  broken  or  thrown  out 
of  order  by  one  of  the  huge  waves  which  still  rise  and  break  on  the  bar, 
her  position  is  one  of  imminent  peril.  The  intention  is,  when  the  piers 
hava  been  carried  to  their  full  extent  and  the  entrance  has  been  sufficiently 
contracted,  to  widen  and  deepen  the  basin  within  by  partially  removing 
the  rocks  and  by  dredging,  so  that  the  waves  entering  may  spread  them- 
selves and  speedily  die  away,  and  then  any  ship,  whatever  her  condition, 
having  once  got  within  the  pier-heads,  will  at  the  worst  be  within  reach 
of  rescue  by  steam-tugs.  The  Tyne  will  then  be  a  harbour  of  refuge 
much  needed  on  that  coast,  to  which  all  ships  in  distress  may  run,  as 
indeed  they  do  at  present ;  but  to  effeet  all  that  may  be  accomplished 
with  this  view,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  entailing  an  expenditure 
which  tan  hardly  be  met  from  local  resources,  but  to  which  no  public  con- 
tribution has  yet  been  made.  The  River  Commissioners  have  already 
expended  upwards  of  2,000,QOOJ.  of  borrowed  money  in  addition  to  their 
annual  expenditure  from  revenue  on  the  pierg  and  river  improvement,  and 
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without  State  aid  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  carry 
their  pier  works  no  farther  than  the  trade  requirements  of  the  port  demand, 
leaving  the  harbour  to  some  extent  a  snare  rather  than  a  refuge  to  ves- 
sels that  can  no  longer  withstand  the  fury  of  the  storm  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Tynemouth  Volunteer  Life  Brigade  consists  of  nearly  150  mem- 
bers, who  are  formed  into  four  divisions,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
captain,  elected  annuully  by  the  efficient  members.  The  constitution  and 
management  of  the  Brigade  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following 
copy  of  the  rules  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
regulation  of  all  brigades  and  companies  enrolled  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Brigade  is  composed  of  all  classes  of  society  resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  includes  clergymen,  doctors,  men  of  business,  and  those 
in  their  employ,  and  a  good  proportion  of  boatmen,  fishermen,  and  men 
who  have  formerly  been  sailors.  The  dress  worn  at  drill  is  a  dark  blue 
guernsey  with  a  wide  light-coloured  waist-belt,  having  the  initials  of  the 
Brigade  embroidered  on  it.  The  belt  is  always  worn  at  wrecks,  and  is  neces- 
sary, particularly  at  night,  to  distinguish  members  from  other  persons 
present,  who  are  sometimes  apt  to  force  themselves  where  they  can  only 
be  in  the  way.  There  is  a  regular  practice  drill  once  a  month,  bu  t 
often  more  frequently  when  it  is  desired  to  test  some  proposed  improve- 
ment in  the  apparatus,  or  to  exhibit  its  use  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
States,  and  others  who  may  wish  to  adopt  it.  From  the  interest  shewn  in 
the  subject,  both  by  America  and  several  European  Governments,  we 
may  hope  that  our  sailors  will  soon  find  the  same  means  provided  for  their 
rescue  from  danger  on  foreign  shores  as  are  now  so  common  along  our  own 
coasts.  The  usual  place  of  practice  'is  from  the  north  side  of  the  pro- 
montory already  referred  to,  which  is  separated  by  a  small  bay,  called 
Prior's  Haven,  from  the  North  Pier  and  the  loftier  Castle  Rocks,  on  which 
stand  Tynemouth  Castle  and  Fort,  the  Lighthouse,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Priory.  The  distance  from  the  firing  point  to  the  pier  is  about 
150  yards,  over  which  persons  are  taken  to  and  fro  as  if  from  a  wreck. 
The  intervening  space  is  occupied -by  the  sea  and  rocks,  either  wholly  or 
partially  covered  with  water,  and  therefore  presenting  all  the  difficulties 
usually  met  with  in  cases  of  wreck.  A  proportion  of  these  drills  take  place 
at  night,  and  it  is  always  considered  fortunate  when  the  weather  proves 
stormy,  that  the  conditions  may  as  nearly  as  possible  resemble  those  of 
real  work.  In  order  that  a  member  may  be  reckoned  effective,  he  must 
attend  at  least  five  drills  in  the  year.  The  time  from  firing  the  rocket  to 
landing  the  first  man  varies  from  six  to  twenty  minutes ;  but  as  instruction 
is  generally  combined  with  the  working  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  seldom  that 
mere  speed  is  aimed  at.  Their  shortest  performance  in  actual  work  when 
all  the  apparatus  has  been  used  was  in  the  case  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Light  of  the  Harem,  when  a  crew  of  five  men  were  landed  in  twenty-four 
minutes,  the  four  last  being  brought  ashore  in  ten  minutes,  the  delay  with 
the  first  having  arisen  from  their  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

The  Watch  House  of  the  Brigade  stands  within  an  enclosure  beside 
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the  Spanish  Battery,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  overlooking  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  commanding  a  perfect  view  of  the  offing.  Away  to  the 
south  is  seen  a  lofty  wall  of  rock,  starting  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  South  Pier,  in  the  Trow  Bocks,  and  continued  by  the  fantastically 
caverned  and  isolated  rocks  of  Marsden  to  the  Souter,  the  furthest  point 
visible,  and  for  miles  beyond,  with  hardly  a  break  on  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wear,  against  which  the  sea  in  stormy  weather  beats  with  ceaseless  fury. 
The  view  of  the  coast  line  to  the  north,  almost  equally  rocky  and  precipi- 
tous, is  cut  off  by  the  Castle  Eocks.  The  Watch  House  is  a  wooden 
structure  about  forty  feet  in  length,  divided  into  two  apartments  :  the 
larger  for  general  use,  and  the  smaller  to  receive  the  rescued  crews,  where 
they  are  supplied  with  dry  clothing,  food,  and  restoratives,  and  receive 
every  attention  which  their  condition  may  require.  The  walls  are  hung 
round  with  rules,  regulations,  and  notices,  a  few  charts,  and  display  some 
very  suggestive  trophies,  the  nameboards  of  vessels  whose  crews  have 
been  saved  by  the  Brigade.  Around  two  sides  of  the  house  runs  a  deep 
verandah,  which  on  the  river-side  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  up,  and 
fit  with  sliding  windows  and  panels,  as  without  some  such  protection  it 
was  most  difficult,  particularly  at  night,  in  such  hurricanes  of  wind,  rain 
and  snow  as  often  occur,  to  keep  up  a  careful  and  constant  out-look.  At 
night  especially,  the  watch  must  be  incessant,  as  ships,  or  rather  lights, 
for  that  is  all  that  is  seen  or  reported,  start  almost  instantaneously  from 
the  darkness. 

Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  aequora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem — 

and  the  Tynemouth  Brigade  Watch  House  presents  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  this  enjoyment  such  as  Lucretius  could  hardly  have  contem- 
plated, but  the  motive  which  brings  the  watchers  there  night  after  night, 
is  very  different  from  the  temper  which  finds  satisfaction  in  witnessing 
sufferings  from  which  the  sufferer  is  exempt-Af  such  can  ever  be  accepted 
as  a  true  account  of  human  feeling.  People  would  not  crowd  to  see 
their  fellow-men  hopelessly  crushed  and  overwhelmed  ;  the  fascination  of 
such  scenes  lies  in  the  strife,  the  contest  of  skill  and  courage  against 
brute  force,  and  in  the  hope  of  victory ;  and  the  cheers  which  greet  the 
landing  of  one  man  after  another  show  that  the  spectators  have  not  been 
thinking  of  their  own  security,  but  have  been  sharing  in  their  hearts  the 
feelings  of  the  sufferers.  From  this  position  are  witnessed  scenes  of 
terrible  grandeur  and  power,  and  sometimes  of  wild  and  indescribable 
beauty,  which,  although  they  may  be  surpassed  on  many  an  unfrequented 
coast,  are  rarely  to  bo  seen  associated  with  the  human  interest  which 
possesses  the  spectator  who  sees,  or  knows  not  in  what  moment  he  may 
see,  his  fellow-men  battling  for  life  against  force  as  irresistible  as  pitiless. 

A  storm,  like  all  great  realities,  is  grandest  when  best  seen ;  it  has 
nothing  to  gain  from  indistinctness  of  view.  Night,  if  it  increases  the 
danger,  conceals  what  the  imagination  can  hardly  reproduce  and  cannot 
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surpass.     The  low  driving  scud  overhead  is  swept  along  ceaselessly  in 
formless  murkiness  ;  huge  masses  of  foam,  churned  up  in  the  recesses  of 
the  rocks,  are  torn  up  by  the  fierce  blasts  of  the  wind  and  whirled  wildly 
through  the  air,  smiting  against  the  face  of  the  cliflfe  and  the  green  banks 
above,  which  are  flecked  with  white  as  from  the  remains  of  a  snow-storm. 
The  black  rocky  coast  line  to  the  south,  until  it  is  lost  in  a  sustained 
confusion  of  surging  spray  and  cloud,   seems  dwarfed  under  the  snow- 
white  columns  that  are  hurled  up  from  its  base,  the  summits  of  which, 
struck  by  the  level  wind  above,  stream  far  inland,  a  ragged  curtain  of 
spray,  while  the  heavier  masses   thunder   down   again  in  a  thousand 
cataracts.     The  nearer  piers,  with  their  lofty  staging,  are  buried  under 
the  waves,  which  leap  a  hundred  feet  above  them  as  in  sudden  surprise 
and  wrath  at  their  premature  arrest.     Out  at  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
penetrate,  all  is  a  scene  of  wild  and  tumultuous  commotion,  multitudinous 
as  the  waving  tops  of  forest-trees,  but  incomparably  more  violent — no 
succession  or  common  motion  can  be  observed — wave  leaps  above  wave 
against  the  lowering  clouds,  to  fall  back  burst  and  baffled,  until,  nearing 
the  shore,  they  seem  to  marshal  themselves  for  the  assault,  and  rushing 
on  in  swift   succeeding  lines,  rear  up   their  turbid   might,    bounding, 
quivering,  coiling,  until  they  precipitate  themselves  into  the  gulf  which 
foreruns  them,  or  are  hurled  unbroken  against  the  rocks.     Sometimes, 
towards  the  break  of  such  a  storm,  the  sun  darts  out  for  a  moment,  and 
all  the   countless   features    of   the  '.  scene,   before   obscured    in    gloom 
and  indistinctness,   stand   out   sharp   and  clear  as  by   a  supernatural 
revelation  ;  or,  at  night,  when  the  lower  rack  has  been  swept  away,  and 
the  upper  clouds  have  again  piled  themselves  into  masses,  the  full  moon 
pours  down  between  them  through  the  storm-washed  air  a  flood  of  stain- 
less light,  which  transforms  all  the  terror  and  grandeur  into  wild  beauty 
and  aerial  grace.     The  rocks  and  piers  are  masked  in  shifting  wreaths  of 
snow-white  cloud,  the  crash  and  roar  of  the  breakers   is  carried  off  by 
the   wind,    and    the   waves,   now    all    silver-white,  appear   to    gambol 
and  chase  each  other  in  harmless  play,  seemingly  incapable  of  hurt  to 
ship  or  life  ;  and  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon,  beyond  the  nearer 
light  and  farther    darkness  bounding   it,  there  is  a  streak   of  purest, 
calmest  brightness,  which  seems  to  speak  of  a  region  beyond  all  of  perfect 
light  and  peace.     But  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  smiling  heaven  thus  trans- 
figures the  wrathful  face  of  the  deep,  and  most  commonly  a  storm  dies 
out  in  the  sullen  gloom  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
oppressive  features  of  its  previous  course. 

In  such  weather  the  Brigade  keep  watch  in  sufficient  force  day  and 
night  in  the  Watch  House,  and  members  who  may  spend  part  of  the  night 
in  their  own  houses  in  the  village  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the 
signals.  When^the  watch  has  to  be  maintained  over  a  week  or  ten  days, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  duty,  large  as  the  Brigade  is,  becomes 
severe,  and  sometimes  for  such  a  period  the  more  responsible  members,  and 
those  who  also  form  the  lifeboat  crews,  which  are  not  so  numerous,  never 
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sleep  out  of  their  clothes.  There  are  two  lifeboats  on  the  station,  one  in 
Prior's  Haven,  and  the  other  in  the  river ;  but  from  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  shore  it  is  seldom  they  could  be  used  on  the  north  side,  and  more 
seldom  they  could  be  launched.  The  lifeboats  of  North  and  South  Shields, 
the  latter  of  which  claims  the  invention  and  first  use  of  the  lifeboat,  are 
generally  more  available,  and  being  kept  constantly  afloat  in  the  harbour 
in  stormy  weather,  are  readily  towed  by  tugs  wherever  their  services  can 
be  of  any  use.  At  night,  the  time  of  greatest  danger,  the  muster  is  always 
good,  as  many  members,  otherwise  engaged  during  the  day,  are  then  able 
to  attend.  If  many  ships  are  entering  the  river,  they  are  kept  on  the  alert 
the  whole  night,  but  sometimes,  when  a  storm  has  lasted  two  or  three 
days,  several  hours  may  pass  without  a  single  ship  appearing.  On  such 
occasions  the  earlier  part  of  the  night  is  spent  in  chatting,  playing 
draughts  and  dominoes,  listening  to  tales  of  wrecks  by  those  who  have 
suffered  or  witnessed  them,  or  to  "  narrative  age,"  recalling  the  time 
when  as  many  as  forty  wrecks  have  been  seen  on  the  rocks  together — for 
in  the  course  of  time  every  rock  about  these  shores,  and  every  foot  of 
sand,  have  charged  themselves  as  heavily  with  the  tragedy  of  unrecorded 
human  suffering  as  the  sods  of  any  battlefield  the  most  renowned. 

About  eleven  o'clock  there  is  a  great  making  of  coffee,  which  is  served 
out  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  again  between  three  and  four ;  and  no 
stronger  stimulant  is  ever  allowed  except  in  cases  of  great  exhaustion. 
After  midnight  the  games  have  all  been  discontinued,  the  talk  has 
gradually  failed,  the  untended  lamps  throw  gloomy  shadows  on  the 
unceiled  roof,  and  project  pillars  of  blackness  against  the  walls,  men  slip 
quietly  away  and  extend  themselves  on  the  benches  which  run  round  the 
sides  of  the  room,  or  let  their  heads  droop  on  their  folded  arms  on  the 
tables.  The  wakeful  seek  what  pastime  or  entertainment  they  can  find  in 
the  stores  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  miscellaneous  library,  the  gift  of 
friends,  and  inside  all  is  stillness,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  waves  and  the 
raving  of  the  wind  outside.  If  the  watch  report  a  "  light  off  the  bar," 
all  is  instant  commotion,  coats  are  hastily  buttoned  up,  sou'westers  firmly 
secured,  and  all  turn  out  to  watch  one  more  duel  between  man  and  his 
handiwork  on  one  side,  and  all  the  powers  of  storm,  darkness,  and  mis- 
chance on  the  other.  At  first  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  light,  plunging, 
staggering,  and  reeling  in  the  darkness,  now  visible,  now  suddenly 
quenched,  now  seeming  to  overhang  the  shore,  and  then  sinking  into  the 
far  distance,  and  always,  except  to  experienced  eyes,  appearing  to  be  in  a 
fatally  wrong  course.  Soon,  unless  the  night  is  very  dark,  the  dusky  out- 
line of  the  ship  becomes  visible  against  the  white  water  which  borders  on 
both  sides  that  streak  of  grey  within  which  she  strives  to  keep,  and  if  she 
weathers  these  last  dangers,  she  is  watched  on  her  way  up  among  the 
harbour  lights  with  not  a  little  of  that  feeling  of  relief  and  thankfulness 
which  all  know  must  fill  her  crew  at  the  sudden  change  from  extreme 
peril  to  absolute  security.  But  if  the  run  for  the  harbour  is  not  to  have 
this  happy  issue  and  it  becomes  evident  that  the  ship  must  strike  on  one 
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side  or  the  other,  the  signal-guns  are  fired,  two  for  the  north  and  three  for 
the  south  side,  followed  hy  a  sky-rocket.  The  reports  strike  sharp  and 
sudden  against  the  village  ;  the  rolling  echoes,  which  at  other  times  pro- 
long themselves  among  the  rocks,  are  swept  away  by  the  swift  wind,  and 
only  the  hard,  startling,  urgent  shock  is  heard  ;  along  the  streets  there  is 
a  sudden  hanging  of  doors  and  the  sound  of  hurried  feet  on  the  pavements, 
but  before  these  can  reach  the  station,  the  cart,  always  ready  with  a 
full  equipment  of  the  apparatus,  is  on  its  way  to  the'  wreck,  the  gear  is 
carried  where  the  cart  cannot  go,  and  the  work  of  rescue  proceeds  with  as 
much  promptitude  and  regularity  as  an  ordinary  drill. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  uncertainty  of  the  flight  of  the  rocket, 
but  the  Tynemouth  Brigade  have  never  failed  to  get  a  line  speedily  on 
board,  even  up  to  a  distance  of  350  yards.  When  failure  has  occurred, 
it  has  been  owing  to  the  crew  being  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
apparatus.  In  the  case  of  the  wreck  of  the  Jabez,  two  years  ago,  the 
only  man  who  reached  the  line  lashed  himself  with  it  to  the  stump  of  the 
mast,  and  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  he  ought  to  haul  it  in, 
and  in  consequence  he  and  three  others  perished  close  to  shore,  only  two 
who  were  washed  overboard  being  saved.  The  two  Brigades  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  for  there  is  a  similar  one — the  South  Shields  Brigade — on 
the  south  side,  have  together  saved  about  100  lives  during  the  eight 
years  they  have  been  in  existence. 

The  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  men  expose  themselves  in  work- 
ing the  rocket  apparatus  are  not  equal  to  those  incurred  by  the  crews  of 
lifeboats,  but  still  they  are  far  from  inconsiderable,  and  in  some  cases 
have  proved  fatal.  Mr.  Byrne,  late  chief  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  on  the 
Tynemouth  station,  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  long  exposure 
on  the  dreadful  night  of  the  wreck  of  the  Stanley,  and  the  injuries  he 
received  in  his  gallant  efforts  to  rescue  her  passengers  and  crew.  More 
recently,  Mr.  Albert  Drayton  died  from  the  effects  of  over-exertion  and 
exposure  in  saving  life  at  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Adelaide.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  a  single  night  of  the  Tynemouth  Brigade  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  dangers  which  the  volunteers  are  called  on  to  face  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  they  have  undertaken.  The  17th  of  December  last  was 
remarkable  for  one  of  the  severest  S.E.  gales  which  have  visited  this  coast 
for  some  years.  Many  ships  had  made  the  harbour  in  safety  during  tho 
day.  No  casualties  had  occurred,  except  that  one  barque  had  struck  on 
the  Black  Middens,  but  got  off  again  with  disabled  steering  gear  to  become 
a  total  wreck  on  the  Herd  Sand,  her  crew  being  taken  off  by  one  of  tho 
Shields  lifeboats.  At  night  the  wind  continued  with  unabated  fury,  but 
had  gone  round  almost  to  the  east,  and  was  thus  more  favourable  for 
taking  the  harbour.  About  ten  o'clock  a  light  was  seen  off  the  head  of 
the  north  pier  in  a  most  dangerous  position.  If  she  had  come  from  the 
south,  and  overshot  the  fair-way,  her  fate  was  certain,  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly haul  off;  if  she  had  come  over-sea,  or  from  the  north,  which  was 
hardly  possible,  and  had  way  enough  on  her,  she  might  still  weather  the 
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point."  To  avoid  false  alarms,  the  guns  are  never  fired  except  when  a  wreck 
appears  inevitable,  but  the  Brigade,  knowing  from  former  experience  that  a 
wreck  on  the  piers  means  sudden  and  complete  destruction,  had  already, 
when  the  guns  fired,  got  in  motion  along  the  rails  on  the  low  level  of  the 
pier  a  waggon  containing  a  complete  set  of  the  apparatus  kept  there  to 
meet  such  Budden  emergencies.  The  ship  proved  to  be  the  barque  Consist 
of  South  Shields.  She  struck  first  on  the  rubble,  and  was  then  hurled 
broadside  full  against  the  staging  of  the  pier,  the  outer  tier  of  which  she 
smashed  down  for  many  feet,  undoing  at  one  crash  the  painful  work  of 
favourable  opportunities  extending  over  many  months.  Huge  piles,  nearly 
three  feet  in  diameter,  were  snapt  like  reeds,  and  next  morning  the  little 
Haven  was  found  choked  with  a  wreckage  of  gigantic  timbers,  mingled 
with  the  punier  fragments  of  the  wreck,  hurled  up  in  a  confusion  that  was 
half  terrible  and  half  grotesque.  Finding  that  the  wreck  was  alongside 
the  pier,  to  save  time  the  hawser  and  handline  were  taken  out  of  the 
waggon  and  hurried  along,  the  entire  distance  being  about  600  yards. 
On  reaching  the  wreck,  the  Brigade  found  that  she  had  rebounded  from  the 
pier,  and  was  lying  on  the  rubble,  about  forty  feet  off,  her  mainmast  and 
mizzenmast  gone,  which,  with  the  after  part  of  the  hull,  had  been  smashed 
by  the  fall  of  the  pier  timbers,  killing  instantaneously,  as  was  afterwards 
learnt,  the  captain  and  four  of  the  crew.  The  mate,  who,  with  four  others, 
escaped  the  fall  of  the  rigging,  made  for  the  fore-topsail  yard,  which  almost 
immediately  fell  overboard,  carrying  him  with  it.  There  were  thus  only 
four  left  alive  after  the  first  moment  of  collision,  and  of  the  wreck  little 
more  could  bo  seen  than  the  foredeck  with  foremast  and  bowsprit,  which, 
from  the  total  submersion  of  the  after  part  of  the  wreck,  stood  tolerably 
high. 

It  was  evidently  a  case  for  the  promptest  measures,  and  accordingly  a 
handlino  was  thrown  on  board,  fortunately  with  success  at  the  first 
attempt,  and  the  survivors,  after  losing  some  time,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  in  endeavouring  to  send  a  warp  ashore,  hauled  off  the  line  and  got 
the  hawser  on  board,  which  they  quickly  made  fast,  and  three  of  them 
in  rapid  succession,  with  the  sailor-like  cleverness  which  had  been 
reckoned  on,  camo  ashore  hanging  on  to  the  hawser  with  hands  and  feet. 
The  fourth,  a  young  Dutchman,  did  not  appear  to  have  the  same 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  for  he  stripped  to  shirt  and  drawers,  and 
now  hesitated  to  make  the  attempt.  There  was  enough  to  cause  the 
stoutest  heart  to  pause,  and  few  would  have  run  the  hazard  but  to  escape 
certain  death.  The  waves  were  running  almost  parallel  to  the  pier  and 
dividing  on  the  head  of  it,  and  gathering  up  against  it,  tore  through 
between  it  and  the  wreck  like  a  furious  roaring  cataract,  dashing  not  only 
a  heavy  spray  high  over  the  hawser,  but  hurling  against  it  great  surging 
masses  of  water,  whose  force  the  most  desperate  hold  seemed  but  ill  able  to 
withstand.  The  loud  crashing  of  the  wreck,  as  some  of  the  foremast 
rigging  fell,  at  length  determined  him  to  start,  and  he  had  got  about  a 
third  of  the  way  when,  on  the  clearing  away  of  a  heavy  wave,  he  was  seen 
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to  have  lost  hold  with  his  legs  and  to  be  hanging  on  by  the  arms  only. 
As  one  wave  after  another  passed  he  could  be  seen,  for  there  was  a  full 
moon  buried  among  the  rack  overhead,  struggling  hopelessly,  and, 
indeed,  aimlessly,  for  what  appeared  an  incredibly  long  time,  but  was, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  two  minutes  altogether.  Some  members  of  the 
Brigade  wished  to  go  off  to  him,  but  wisely,  as  it  proved,  they  were  for- 
bidden. It  was  determined  to  send  off  the  breeches  buoy,  but  as  it  is  not 
allowed  to  use  a  snatch  block  for  the  traveller,  although  on  such  an 
emergency  as  this  it  might  be  useful,  it  had  to  be  run  on  from  the  end  of  the 
hawser.  This  was  done,  and  it  only  remained  to  attach  a  line  to  bring  it 
back.  One  of  the  men  was  standing  near  the  edge  of  the  pier  with  his 
hand  on  the  hawser  in  front  of  the  buoy  to  prevent  it  running  off  before 
all  was  ready,  when  the  Brigade  was  made  aware  that  they  themselves 
were  within  the  wash  of  the  sea.  They  had  taken  their  position  close  to 
the  head  of  the  pier  under  the  staging ;  many  of  the  massive  piles  in 
front  of  them,  broken  at  the  base,  but  still  attached  to  the  scaffolding  at 
the  top,  rocked  and  swung  with  every  wave,  making  the  whole  structure, 
with  its  ponderous  cranes  and  machinery  overhead,  groan  and  crack  in  a 
way  that  might  have  raised  doubts,  if  there  had  been  time  for  doubt,  of 
its  stability.  Chains  rattled  and  clanked,  and  the  wind  roared  among  the 
dark  timbers,  lashing  over  all  torrents  of  hissing  spray,  when  in  one  of 
those  accesses  of  violence  which  seem  to  be  periodical  in  storms,  a  heavy 
sea  swept  along  the  pier,  knocking  down  most  of  the  men  on  the  hawser, 
which,  bearing  against  the  weather-side  of  one  of  the  piles,  fortunately 
enabled  them  to  hold  their  ground ;  but  the  man  in  front  of  the  breeches 
buoy  was  hurled  into  the  sea,  and  many  others  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate.  With  the  same  sea  the  foremast  of  the  wreck  went.  The  man 
overboard  had  on  a  cork  jacket,  and  rose  to  the  surface  immediately ;  three 
life-buoys  with  lines  were  thrown  to  him,  one  of  which  he  had  seized,  and  had 
given  the  word  to  haul  up,  when  he  was  dashed  away  by  the  next  wave 
among  the  piles  and  unfinished  masonry,  no  doubt  to  instant  death,  with 
a  force  to  which  all  human  power  of  resistance  was  piteously  unequal. 
The  man  on  the  hawser  still  clung  on ;  the  breeches  buoy,  released  from 
the  hold  of  the  poor  fellow  overboard,  and  struck  by  the  same  wave,  had 
been  shot  out  to  him,  but  without  a  line  attached.  He  had  got  hold 
it,  and  had  got  into  it,  and  had  grasped  a  line  thrown  over  him,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  he  too  would  have  been  safe  on  shore,  when,  as  if  collecting 
all  its  fury  for  a  final  assault,  a  tremendous  sea  came  hurtling  and 
roaring  out  of  the  darkness,  tore  away  the  entire  remnant  of  the  wreck, 
wrenched  the  hawser  out  of  the  men's  hands,  and  almost  dragged  them 
over  the  brink.  When  the  mass  of  water  rolled  past  and  the  spray  fell 
not  a  vestige  of  the  wreck  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  Consul,  which,  after 
battling  three  days  with  the  storm  at  sea,  had .  but  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  been  within  a  cable's  length  of  safety,  was  now  shattered  to 
innumerable  fragments.  The  Brigade  immediately  retreated  from  their 
dangerous  position,  and  retiring  half  way  along  the  pier,  many  of  them 
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clambered  down  to  the  rocks,  where,  as  it  was  now  half  ehb,  they  first 
began  to  show  above  water,  and  whenever  a  fragment  of  wreck  appeared 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  a  man,  a  dash  was  made  into  the  surf.  Some 
fancied  they  could  hear  cries,  but  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  any  living  thing 
could  have  passed  the  rocks  between  them  and  the  wreck.  The  body  of 
the  Dutch  sailor,  whose  desperate  struggle  was  so  fearfully  terminated, 
was  soon  found,  but  life  was  gone  beyond  recall,  and  very  soon  the 
Brigade  was  withdrawn  from  useless  risk,  and,  many  of  them  wet  to  the 
neck,  resumed  their  watch  for  the  night.  By  this  time  the  three  rescued 
men  were  seated  by  the  fire  warmly  clad  and  dry,  all  but  their  hair, 
which,  still  full  of  water,  showed  hov  recent  their  peril  had  been, 
exhibiting,  as  sailors  always  do  under  such  circumstances,  the  most 
unassuming  modesty  and  a  touching  humility,  which  seems  to  be  divided 
between  thankfulness  and  wonder  that  they  can  be  the  object  of  so  much 
attention. 

All  this  time  no  one  could  tell  who  the  Brigade  man  was  who  had 
been  swept  off  the  pier.  Men  are  so  muffled  up  at  this  work  that  it  ia 
hard  to  recognise  them  in  the  dark,  and  the  most  painful  suspense 
prevailed  until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the  fears  of  many 
were  resolved,  but  to  the  certain  sorrow  of  one  bereaved  family.  The  body 
was  found  on  the  Battery  Bocks,  and  proved  to  be  that  of  Robert  Arkley, 
one  of  the  most  exemplary  and  respected  members  of  the  Brigade. 
Although  Arkley's  daily  work  was  at  the  Northumberland  Docks,  three 
miles  up  the  river,  and  he  lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Station, 
yet  no  one  was  more  regular  in  his  attendance.  Often,  when  he  had 
but  just  returned  to  his  home  after  a  long  day's  work,  if  the  guns  were 
fired  he  rushed  off  immediately,  leaving  his  evening  meal  untasted.  His 
wife  had  a  strong  and  distressing  presentiment  that  some  evil  would  befall 
him  in  the  Brigade  service,  and  he  always  encountered  from  her  the 
strongest  opposition  to  his  going  out,  particularly  at  night,  and  he  has 
been  known  to  make  his  escape  by  the  window  when  she  had  secured  the 
doors  in  the  hope  of  keeping  him  in.  And  thus  he  continued,  fearless 
himself  and  devoted  to  the  duty  he  had  undertaken,  until  his  wife's  worst 
fears  were  terribly  verified. 
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THE  planet  Mars  has  returned  to  our  nocturnal  skies,  after  being  un- 
favourably placed  for  rather  more  than  two  years.  He  now  shines 
throughout  the  night  as  a  ruddy  star  in  the  constellation  Virgo — distin- 
guished by  his  superior  lustre,  as  well  as  by  his  colour  and  the  steadiness 
of  his  light,  from  the  leading  brilliants  of  that  constellation.  Night  after 
night,  he  will  rise  earlier,  becoming  towards  July  and  August  an  evening 
star  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  expression — for,  strictly  speaking,  he  is 
already  an  evening  star. 

When  Mars  was  last  in  a  favourable  position  for  observation,  there 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  an  essay,  entitled  Life  in  Mars, 
describing  the  considerations  which  have  led  astronomers  to  believe  that 
in  this  planet  conditions  may  prevail  which  would  render  life  possible 
for  such  creatures  as  we  are  familiar  with  on  earth.  That  essay  dealt, 
in  fact,  with  the  arguments  which  would  have  been  employed  by  Brewster 
in  maintaining  his  position  against  a  Whewell  of  the  present  day.  We 
propose  in  the  present  essay  to  discuss  certain  considerations  which  point 
in  a  different  direction,  and  would  certainly  not  be  left  untouched  by 
Whewell  if  he  now  lived,  and  sought  to  maintain  his  position  against  the 
believers  in  more  worlds  than  one. 

It  is  a  little  hard,  perhaps,  that  an  attack  should  be  made  against 
the  habitability  of  Mars ;  for,  though  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
somewhat  confidently  of  life  in  other  worlds,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
Mars  alone  that  astronomers  have  hitherto  recognised  any  approach  to 
those  conditions  which  we  regard  as  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
living  beings.  All  that  is  known  about  Mercury  and  Venus,  tends  to 
the  conclusion  that  very  few  of  the  creatures  existing  on  our  earth  could 
live  in  either  planet — and  assuredly  man  is  not  among  those  creatures. 
It  is  not  merely  that  in  both  these  planets  the  average  daily  supply  of 
heat  is  far  greater  than  we  could  endure  unscathed,  but  that  from  the  pose 
of  these  planets — the  slope  of  their  axes  to  the  level  of  their  path — the 
supply  of  heat  varies  greatly  in  amount,  so  that  at  one  time  there  is 
much  more  than  even  that  average  supply  which  we  could  not  bear,  and  at 
another  no  heat  is  received  at  all  for  many  days  in  succession,  or  else  a 
supply  so  small  in  quantity  that  beings  like  men  would  perish  with  the 
resulting  cold.  And  when  passing  beyond  Mars,  and  traversing  the 
wonderful  ring  of  small  planets,  we  come  to  Jupiter,  where,  BO  far  as 
direct  solar  heat  is  concerned,  we  are  assured  that  there  is  not  a  tithe 
of  the  supply  which  would  be  necessary  for  beings  like  ourselves.  For 
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the  gap  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  is  quite  unlike  that  which  separates 
Mars  from  the  earth,  and  the  earth  from  Venus  (referring  of  course  to 
the  paths  of  these  bodies).  From  Mars  to  Jupiter  is  fully  six  times  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  Mars,  and  the  solar  light  and  heat  at  Jupiter 
are  reduced  to  less  than  the  ninth  part  of  the  light  and  heat  which  are 
received  by  Mars.  Of  course  Saturn,  Uranus,  4and  Neptune  are  still 
less  fitted  to  be  the  abodes  of  creatures  such  as  those  which  inhabit  the 
earth. 

Mars  alone  had  given  promise  of  habitability  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  And  the  study  of  Mars  had  revealed  many  interesting  results, 
apparently  confirming  in  a  striking  manner  the  opinion  that  he  is  a 
"  miniature  of  our  earth" — a  globe  resembling  the  earth  in  physical 
habitudes,  and  like  her  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  amongst  which 
may  be  races  resembling  man.  We  know  that  Mars  is  not  so  very  much 
farther  than  the  earth  from  the  sun,  as  at  a  first  view  to  dispose  of  all 
idea  that  he  is  inhabited.  His  year  is  not  so  much  longer  than  ours  as 
to  render  our  conceptions  of  his  seasons  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  vegetable  life  resembling  that  which  exists  on  the  earth.  Then  we 
know  that  his  seasons  resemble  those  of  the  earth  in  their  range :  his 
arctic,  temperate,  and  torrid  zones  occupy  nearly  the  same  relative 
portions  of  his  globe  as  ours  do.  His  day,  again,  only  differs  from  the 
terrestrial  day  by  about  thirty-seven  minutes.  Water  certainly  exists  on  his 
surface,  and  the  vapour  of  water  is  present  in  his  atmosphere.  Oceans 
and  continents  can  be  recognised  on  his  globe — they  have  even  been 
mapped  and  charted,  and  globes  have  been  formed  of  the  ruddy  planet. 
The  polar  snow-caps  of  Mars  can  also  be  seen,  and  their  increase  and 
diminution  with  the  varying  seasons  can  be  readily  recognised.  The 
signs  of  cloud  and  mist  and  rain,  ocean-currents  and  air-currents,  have 
also  been  traced.  In  fine,  everything  which  one  could  hope  to  find  as 
indicative  of  the  habitability  of  so  distant  a  world,  has  been  seen  in  Mars  ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  not  greatly  to  bo  wondered  at  if  the  theory  that 
he  is  inhabited,  and  by  beings  not  very  unlike  those  existing  on  our  earth, 
should  have  been  comfortably  accepted  by  most  of  those  who  have  con- 
sidered the  subject. 

Yet  there  has  always  been  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way.  Although 
the  distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  is  not  so  much  in  excess  of  the 
earth's  as  to  compel  us  to  forego  the  idea  that  he  is  suitably  warmed  and 
lighted  (reference  being  always  made  to  the  wants  of  such  creatures  as 
we  are  familiar  with),  yet  there  is  a  sufficient  discrepancy  to  render  it 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  meteorological  conditions  on  Mars  should 
apparently  resemble  those  on  the  earth  very  closely.  This  would  not  be 
the  place  for  nice  calculations,  and  therefore  we  give  results  without 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  processes  by  which  they  have  been 
obtained.  It  is  the  case,  then,  that  the  average  daily  supply  of  light 
and  heat  on  Mars  (square  mile  for  square  mile  of  his  surface)  is  less  than 
the  supply  on  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  five.  When  he  is 
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at  his  nearest  to  the  sun,  the  daily  supply  amounts  to  rather  more  than 
a  half  that  received  by  the  earth ;  but  when  he  is  at  his  farthest,  the 
daily  supply  falls  to  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  earth's. 

This  is  a  very  serious  deficiency  when  rightly  understood.  We  must 
not  content  ourselves  by  comparing  it  to  the  difference  between  the  heat 
of  a  winter  day  and  a  summer  day.  We  often  have  to  endure  for  several 
days  in  succession  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  than  would  follow  from 
the  mere  reduction  of  the  sun's  ordinary  heat  to  one-third  its  present 
value,  and  the  deficiency  is  not  destructive  to  life.  But  it  would  be  quite 
another  matter  if  the  whole  supply  of  light  and  heat  to  the  earth  were 
reduced  in  this  proportion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  to  that  supply 
we  owe  the  continuance  of  all  the  forms  of  force,  including  vitality,  on 
the  whole  earth.  "  The  sun's  rays,"  said  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1833,* 
"  are  the  ultimate  source  of  almost  every  motion  which  takes  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  By  its  heat  are  produced  all  winds  and  those  dis- 
turbances in  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  which  give  rise 
to  the  phenomena  of  lightning,  and  probably,  also,  to  terrestrial  mag- 
netism and  the  aurora.  By  their  vivifying  action  vegetables  are  enabled 
to  draw  support  from  inorganic  matter ;  and  become  in  their  turn  the 
support  of  animals  and  man,  and  the  source  of  those  great  deposits  of 
dynamical  efficiency  which  are  laid  up  for  human  use  in  our  coal  strata. 
By  them  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  made  to  circulate  in  vapour  through 
the  air,  and  irrigate  the  land,  producing  springs  and  rivers." 

What  would  happen  if  the  source  of  all  these  processes,  of  every  form, 
in  fact,  of  force  existing  and  acting  on  the  earth,  were  to  lose  more  than 
one- half  of  its  power  ?  We  can  answer  this  question  best  by  another. 
What  would  happen  if  the  engine  working  a  mighty  system  of  machinery 
were  deprived  of  more  than  one-half  its  due  supply  of  fuel  ?  The  engine 
might  continue  to  work,  but  it  would  no  longer  work  efficiently  :  the 
machinery  would  no  longer  serve  its  purpose.  And  in  like  manner,  the 
great  machinery,  which  is  maintained  by  solar  action  on  the  earth, 
would  no  longer  subserve  its  purpose — or  if  the  vocabulary  of  teleology 
must  be  eschewed,  this  great  machinery  would  no  longer  do  what  it  is  ac- 
tually doing,  it  would  no  longer  maintain  active  life  upon  the  earth.  If 
life  still  continued  it  would  be  sluggish,  little  more,  in  fact,  than  living 
death. 

And  if  the  failure  of  the  solar  supply  at  this  present  time  would  lead 
to  such  a  result,  how  much  more  completely  fatal  to  the  existence  of  all 
such  life  as  we  now  see  upon  the  earth,  would  have  been  a  defalcation  of 
solar  light  and  heat  during  the  long-past  ages  when  so  many  forms  of 
force  were  stored  up.  To  take  one  such  form  alone,  and  to  consider  it 
only  as  it  affects  the  requirements  of  our  own  country — "  the  '  deposits  of 
dynamical  efficiency '  laid  up  in  our  coal  strata  are  simply,"  as  Tyndall 
tells  us,  "  the  sun's  rays  in  a  potential  form.  We  dig  from  our  pits 

*  Before  the  notion  had  suggested  itself  to  Stephenson,  to  whom  it  id  commonly 
referred. 
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annually  a  hundred  million  tons  of  coal,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
which  is  of  almost  fabulous  vastness.  The  combustion  of  a  single  pound 
of  coal  in  one  minute  is  equal  to  the  work  of  three  hundred  horses  for  the 
same  time.  It  would  require  one  hundred  and  eight  millions  of  horses 
working  day  and  night  with  unimpaired  strength  for  a  year  to  perform  an 
amount  of  work  equivalent  to  the  energy  which  the  Sun  of  the  Carboniferous 
Epoch  invested  in  one  year's  produce  of  our  coal-pits. 

If  Mars  then  not  only  receives  day  by  day  a  much  smaller  supply  of 
light  and  heat  than  our  earth,  but  has  been  similarly  circumstanced  during 
all  those  past  ages  which  supply  the  facts  studied  by  geologists,  what 
opinion  must  we  form  as  to  his  present  fitness  to  be  the  abode  of  creatures 
like  those  which  exist  upon  our  earth  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  there  ean 
be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  Our  only  doubt  must  depend  on  our 
acceptance  of  the  opinion  on  which  the  question  is  based.  If  in  any  way 
the  supply  of  heat  has  been  increased,  or — which  amounts  to  the  Same 
thing — if  a  greater  portion  of  the  direct  supply  has  been  stored  up,  then, 
and  then  only  can  we  regard  Mars  as  a  suitable  abode  for  living  creatures 
like  those  on  the  earth.  For  we  may  dismiss  the  supposition  that  the 
inherent  heat  of  Mars's  globe  is  such  as  to  compensate  for  a  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  solar  heat.  So  far  is  this  from  being  at  all  probable,  that 
on  the  contrary  an  additional  difficulty  is  introduced  by  the  consideration 
that  in  all  reasonable  likelihood  Mars  must  have  parted  with  a  very  much 
greater  proportion  of  his  inherent  heat  than  our  earth.  His  globe  is  very 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  total  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tained in  it  is  little  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
earth's  globe.  Now,  it  is  known  that  of  two  bodies  equally  heated,  the 
smaller  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  larger.  And  certainly  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  at  any  epoch  Mars  was  hotter  than  the  earth  at  the 
same  epoch.  We  should  infer,  indeed,  that  Mars  was  always  much  the 
less  heated  body.  For  according  to  the  most  generally  received  explana- 
tion of  the  original  intense  heat  of  the  planets,  such  heat  had  its  origin 
in  the  rush  of  matter  drawn  in  by  the  attractive  might  of  the  aggregation 
which  was,  so  to  speak,  the  embryon  of  the  planet.  Thus  the  smaller 
planets,  which  must  necessarily  have  had  less  attractive  energy  than  the 
larger,  would  impart  a  less  velocity  to  the  inrushing  matter,  and  there- 
fore would  be  less  intensely  heated.  On  all  accounts  it  would  follow 
that  Mars  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  much  colder  body  than  the 
earth. 

Our  sole  resource,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  theory  that  the 
climate  of  Mars  resembles  that  of  the  earth,  is  to  assume  that  there  is  some 
peculiarity  in  his  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  retain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  than  happens  hi  the  case  of 
our  own  atmosphere.  If  we  are  further  to  assume  that  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere  resembles  that  of  our  air — and  no  other  assumption  is 
compatible  with  the  belief  that  creatures  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  can 
exist  in  Mars — we  must  assume  that  the  Martian  atmosphere  is  much  more 
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dense  than  our  own.  We  need  not  enter  here  into  the  considerations  on 
which  this  inference  is  based.  Let  it  suffice  to  remark  that  there  is  a 
steady  decrease  of  warmth  with  elevation  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  this 
decrease  being  unquestionably  due  to  the  greater  tenuity  of  the  air  in  high 
regions.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  the  density  of  the  air  were  in  any  way 
increased,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  warmth. 

But  when  we  apply  this  consideration  to  the  case  of  Mars  we  find  a 
difficulty  in  the  disproportionate  amount  of  atmosphere  which  must  be 
assigned  to  this  small  planet.  It  seems  a  very  natural  and  probable 
assumption  that  every  planet  would  have  an  atmosphere  proportional  in 
quantity  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  planet.  Thus  since  the  mass  of 
Mars  is  but  about  one  ninth  of  the  earth' s  mass,  we  should  infer  that  his 
atmosphere  amounted  in  quantity  to  but  one-ninth  part  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. Of  course  we  could  not  lay  any  stress  on  such  an  assumption ; 
but  it  must  be  regarded  as  more  probable,  on  a  priori  grounds,  than  any 
other.  This  would  leave  Mars  with  much  less  air  over  each  square  mile 
of  his  surface  than  there  is  over  each  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface : 
for  the  surface  of  Mars  is  much  greater  than  a  ninth  part  of  the  earth's  ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  the  earth's  surface.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  not  only  (on  the  assumption  we  are  dealing  with)  would 
there  be  much  less  air  over  each  mile  of  the  surface  of  Mars,  but  this 
smaller  quantity  of  air  would  be  much  less  strongly  attracted  towards  the 
surface  of  the  planet.  For,  owing  to  his  small  bulk  and  the  comparative 
lightness  of  the  materials  of  which  he  is  constructed,  Mars  exerts  less  than 
two-fifths  of  the  attractive  force  which  our  earth  exerts.  A  mass  which, 
on  our  earth,  would  weigh  a  pound,  would  on  Mars  weigh  little  more  than 
six  ounces ;  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  be  correspondingly 
reduced,  even  though  Mars  had  as  much  air  above  each  square  mile  of 
his  surface  as  there  is  above  each  square  mile  of  the  earth's.  This  quan- 
tity of  air  would  be  twice  as  much  as  we  should  infer  from  the  mass  of 
Mars,  and  we  should  require  five  times  as  much  air  only  to  have  an 
atmosphere  as  dense  as  our  own  at  the  sea  level.  An  atmosphere  about 
twice  as  dense  as  this  would  perhaps  give  a  climate  as  mild,  on  the 
average,  as  that  of  our  earth.  But  it  seems  rather  a  daring  assumption 
to  assign  to  Mars  an  atmosphere  exceeding  ten  times  in  quantity  what 
we  should  infer  from  the  planet's  mass. 

It  seems,  on  the  whole,  safer  to  abandon  the  theory  that  Mars  is  a 
suitable  abode  for  such  creatures  as  exist  on  the  earth ;  and  to  try  to 
explain  observed  appearances  unhampered  by  a  theory  which  after  all  is 
not  in  itself  a  probable  one.  For  indeed  we  can  employ  in  a  very  effective 
way  against  this  theory  a  mode  of  argument  which  is  commonly  urged  in 
its  favour.  It  is  reasoned  that  since  the  earth,  the  only  planet  we  know, 
is  inhabited,  therefore  probably  the  other  planets  are  so.  But  we  have 
seen  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  all  the  other  planets,  save  Mars 
alone,  are  probably  not  inhabited  by  beings  such  as  those  which  exist 
upon  the  earth.  Therefore,  even  on  a  priori  grounds,  it  is  more  likely 
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that  Mars  is  similarly  circumstanced  ;  since  there  are  six  planets  in  favour 
of  this  inference,  and  only  one,  our  earth,  against  it. 

In  resuming  the  inquiry,  with  the  theory  of  Mars's  habitability  aban- 
doned for  the  nonce,  we  must  recall  the  facts  which  have  been  demon- 
strated respecting  Mars,  only  we  may  now  view  them  in  a  new  light.  We 
remember  that  he  has  polar  snow-caps ;  but  we  are  no  longer  bound  to 
regard  these  snow-covered  regions  as  in  any  sense  resembling  our  arctic 
regions.  Again,  the  seas  and  oceans  of  Mars  may  be  permanently  frozen 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  depth.  The  water-vapour  which  is 
certainly  present  in  his  atmosphere  may  be  raised  only  by  the  midday 
sun,  to  be  precipitated  in  early  evening.  Winds  and  currents  may 
equally  well  prevail  in  a  rare  as  in  a  dense  atmosphere.  The  white 
masses  which  have  been  compared  to  clouds,  and  whose  dissipation  has 
been  held  to  imply  the  downfall  of  rain  on  Mars,  may  not  be  rain-clouds, 
but  snow- clouds  ;  or  where  there  is  no  downfall,  they  may  be  not  cumulus  - 
clouds,  but  cirrus-clouds, — that  is,  not  such  clouds  as  are  raised  in  our 
dense  air  near  the  sea-level  by  the  sun's  warmth,  but  such  light  fleecy 
clouds  as  are  suspended  high  above  the  loftiest  mountain  summits. 

It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  that  if  we  make  any  change  at  all  in  our 
views  about  Mars,  we  must  make  a  great  change.  If  we  suppose  the 
Martian  air  moderately  dense,  comparable  in  density  at  any  rate  with  our 
own  air,  then  since  we  know  that  considerable  quantities  of  aqueous 
vapour  are  raised  into  that  air,  we  seem  compelled  to  conclude  that  there 
would  be  a  precipitation  of  snow  (under  the  circumstances  already  con- 
sidered) which  should  keep  the  surface  of  Mars  as  permanently  snow- 
covered  as  our  mountain-heights  above  the  snow-line.  As  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  Mars  is  not  a  white  planet,  we  must  assume  so  great  a  rarity  of 
the  Martial  atmosphere  that  sufficient  water-vapour  can  never  be  raised 
into  that  air  to  produce  a  permanent  snow-envelope  by  precipitation. 
This  view  (on  which  we  shall  presently  touch  again)  of  course  accords 
well  with  the  a  priori  opinion  respecting  the  Martian  atmosphere  referred 
to  above.  And  therefore  it  seems  to  us  manifestly  the  most  probable  and 
'  satisfactory  course  to  assume  that  the  Martian  atmosphere  bears  about 
|  the  same  relation  to  ours  in  quantity  which  the  mass  of  Mars  bears  to 
I  that  of  the  earth.  On  this  assumption  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  on  Mars  corresponds  to  about  four  and  a  half  inches  of 
[the  mercurial  barometer.  We  may  take  five  inches  as  a  fair  probable 
[estimate  of  the  height  of  Martian  barometric  tubes,  supposing  there  are 
ay  reasoning  creatures  on  Mars  who  have  made  the  same  discovery  as 
terrestrial  TorriceUi. 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether  the  mere  tenuity 
the  Martian  air,  on  our  assumption,  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
>ry  that  creatures  like  men  can  live  on  the  planet.  Could  any  man, 
instance,  exist  for  any  length  of  time  in  an  atmosphere  corresponding 
pressure  to  only  four  or  five  inches  of  the  common  barometer?  or 
any  race  of  men,  after  a  gradual  process  of  acclimatisation,  become 
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enabled  not  merely  to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  but  to  thrive  as  a  race, 
to  undergo  ordinary  labours,  to  travel  without  being  easily  exhausted,  and 
if  need  were,  to  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies  or  from  sudden 
natural  dangers  ? 

The  experiment  has  never  yet  been  tried.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
it  could  be.  Aeronauts  have  reached  a  height  where  the  atmospheric 
pressure  has  been  reduced  to  below  seven  inches  of  the  common  baro- 
meter ;  but  in  attaining  this  height  they  were  exposed  to  other  effects 
than  those  due  to  the  mere  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere.  We  refer  here  to 
the  celebrated  ascent  by  Coxwell  and  Glaisher,  on  July  17,  1862,  when 
the  enormous  elevation  of  37,000  feet  was  attained,  or  nearly  two  miles 
above  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the  earth.  But,  although 
the  circumstances  of  such  an  ascent  do  not  altogether  correspond  to  those 
depending  solely  on  atmospheric  rarity,  it  is  probable  that  the  most 
remarkable  effects  result  from  this  cause,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  what  happened  to  the  aeronauts  in  this  journey.  "  Previous  to 
the  start,"  says  Flammarion,  in  a  work  edited  by  Mr.  Glaisher, 
"  Glaisher's  pulse  stood  at  76  beats  a  minute  ;  Mr.  Coxwell's  at  74. 
At  17,000  feet,  the  pulse  of  the  former  was  at  84  ;  of  the  latter  at  100. 
At  19,000  feet,  Glaisher's  hands  and  lips  were  quite  blue,  but  not  his 
face."  At  this  height  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  reduced  to  about 
one-half  the  pressure  at  the  sea-level ;  in  other  words,  the  pressure  cor- 
responded to  about  fourteen  and  a  half  inches  of  the  mercurial  barometer. 
After  passing  beyond  this  height,  distressing  symptoms  were  experienced 
by  both  aeronauts.  "  At  21,000  feet,  Glaisher  heard  his  heart  beating, 
and  his  breathing  was  becoming  oppressed ;  at  29,000  feet,  he  became 
senseless,  and  only  returned  to  himself  when  the  balloon  had  come  down 
again  to  the  same  level.  At  37,000  feet,  Coxwell  could  no  longer  use  his 
hands,  and  was  obliged  to  pull  the  string  of  the  valve  with  his  teeth.  A 
few  minutes  later  he  would  have  swooned  away,  and  probably  lost  his  life. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  was  at  this  time  twelve  degrees  below  zero." 
This  certainly  does  not  suggest  that  life  on  the  earth  would  be  pleasant,  if 
the  air  were  reduced  in  quantity  to  that  above  the  level  reached  by 
Coxwell  and  Glaisher  on  this  occasion.  But  the  barometer  still  stood 
nearly  seven  inches  high  when  they  began  to  descend,  at  which  time 
Glaisher  was  nearly  two  miles  above  his  fainting  level,  while  Coxwell  was 
all  but  powerless.  And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  as  Flammarion  well 
remarks,  that  in  balloon  ascents  "  the  explorer  remains  motionless,  ex- 
pending little  or  none  of  his  strength,  and  he  can  therefore  reach  a  greatej 
elevation  before  feeling  the  disturbance  which  brings  to  a  halt  at  a  far 
lower  level  the  traveller  who  ascends  by  the  sole  strength  of  his  muscles 
the  steep  sides  of  a  mountain."  What  would  be  the  state  of  a  traveller 
having  to  exert  himself  in  an  atmosphere  reduced  to  five-sevenths  of  the 
density  of  the  air  in  which  Coxwell  was  just  able  to  save  his  own  life  and 
Glaisher's, — literally  "  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  ?  " 

To  show  the  effect  of  active  exertion  in  increasing  the  unple 
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results  of  great  atmospheric  tenuity,  we  may  quote  the  experience  of 
De  Saussure,  in  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  noting  however  that  recent 
Alpine  travellers  seem  to  have  been  more  favoured,  while  the  guides 
would  appear  to  have  become  more  inured  to  the  hardships  of  high 
places  than  they  were  in  1787.  We  learn  that  "  at  13,000  feet,  upon  the 
Petit- Plateau,  where  he  passed  the  night,  the  hardy  guides,  to  whom  the 
previous  marching  was  absolute  child's  play,  had  only  removed  five  or  six 
spades-full  of  snow  in  order  to  pitch  the  tent,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
give  in  and  take  a  rest,  while  several  felt  so  indisposed  that  they  were 
compelled  to  lie  upon  the  snow  to  prevent  themselves  from  fainting. 
The  next  day,"  says  De  Saussure,  "  in  mounting  the  last  ridge  which 
leads  to  the  summit,  I  was  obliged  to  halt  for  breath  at  every  fifteen  or 
sixteen  paces,  generally  remaining  upright  and  leaning  on  my  stock ;  but 
on  more  than  one  occasion  I  had  to  lie  down,  as  I  felt  an  absolute  need 
of  repose.  If  I  attempted  to  surmount  the  feeling,  my  legs  refused  to 
perform  their  functions  ;  I  had  an  initiatory  feeling  of  faintness,  and  was 
dazzled  in  a  way  quite  independent  of  the  action  of  the  light,  for  the 
double  crape  over  my  face  entirely  sheltered  the  eyes.  .  .  .  The  only 
thing  which  refreshed  me  and  augmented  my  strength  was  the  fresh 
wind  from  the  north.  When,  in  mounting,  I  had  this  in  my  face,  and 
could  swallow  it  down  in  gulps,  I  could  take  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
paces  without  stopping." 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  some  of  the  effects  thus  ex- 
perienced appear  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  impure  air.  For  experi- 
ments made  by  De  Saussure  showed  that  air  near  the  surface  of  snow  con- 
tains less  oxygen  than  the  surrounding  air ;  and  Boussingault  points  out 
respecting  "  certain  hollows  and  enclosed  valleys  of  the  higher  part  of  Mont 
Blanc — in  the  Corridor,  for  instance — that  people  generally  feel  so 
unwell  when  traversing  it  that  the  guides  long  thought  this  part  of  the 
mountain  impregnated  with  some  mephitic  exhalation.  Thus  even  now, 
whenever  the  weather  permits,  people  ascend  by  the  Bosses  ridge,  where 
a  purer  air  prevents  the  physiological  disturbances  from  being  so  intense." 

There  are,  indeed,  parts  of  the  earth  where  at  an  elevation  nearly  as 
great  as  that  at  which  De  Saussure  experienced  such  unpleasant  effects, 
the  inhabitants  of  considerable  cities  enjoy  health  and  strength.  As 
Boussingault  well  remarks,  "  When  one  has  seen  the  activity  which  goes 
on  in  towns  like  Bogota,  Micuipampa,  Potosi,  &c.,  which  have  a  height 
of  from  8,500  feet  to  18,000  feet ;  when  one  has  witnessed  the  strength 
and  agility  of  the  torreadors  in  a  bull  fight  at  Quito  (9,541  feet) ;  when 
one  has  seen  young  and  delicate  women  dance  for  the  whole  night  long  in 
localities  almost  as  lofty  as  Mont  Blanc  ;  when  one  remembers  that  a 
celebrated  combat,  that  of  Pichincha,  took  place  at  a  height  as  great  as 
that  of  Monte  Kosa  (15,000  feet),  it  will  be  admitted  that  man  can 
become  habituated  to  the  rarefied  air  of  the  highest  mountains."  These 
places  are,  however,  tropical,  and  it  is  manifest  that  cold  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  producing  the  unpleasant  sensations  which  are  experienced 
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in  elevated  regions.  Since  in  Mars  (according  to  our  present  assumption) 
we  have  not  only  a  much  greater  atmospheric  rarity  than  at  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Himalayas,  but  also  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  than  at 
such  a  height  even  in  high  latitudes,  it  is  manifest  that  absolute  unin- 
habitability  by  human  beings  must  result.  Nay,  since  -no  living  things  ex- 
cept microscopic  animalcules  exist  above  certain  elevations,  or  when  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  cold  is  experienced,  it  remains  clear  that  Mars  cannot  possibly 
be  inhabited  by  creatures  resembling  any  of  the  higher  forms  of  living 
beings  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  earth.  "Beyond  the  last  stage  of 
vegetation,  beyond  the  extreme  region  attained  by  the  insect  and  mam- 
mifers,  all  becomes  silent  and  uninhabited,"  says  Flammarion,  "  though 
the  air  is  still  full  of  microscopic  animalcules  which  the  wind  raises  up  like 
dust  and  which  are  disseminated  to  an  unknown  height." 

But  the  reader  may  be  led  to  ask,  at  this  stage,  what  is  actually  taking 
place  in  Mars  when  our  astronomers  perceive  signs  as  of  clouds  forming  and 
dissolving,  of  morning  and  evening  mists,  and  other  phenomena  not  com- 
patible, it  should  seem,  with  the  idea  of  extreme  cold.  Nay,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  even  the  presence  of  ice  and  snow  implies  the  action  of  heat. 
"  Cold  alone,"  says  Tyndall,  "  will  not  produce  glaciers.  You  may  have  the 
bitterest  north-east  winds  here  in  London  throughout  the  winter  without 
a  single  flake  of  snow.  Cold  must  have  the  fitting  object  to  operate  upon, 
and  this  object — the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  air — is  the  direct  product  of 
heat."  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  sun  exerts  enough  heat  on  Mars  to 
raise  the  vapour  of  water  into  the  planet's  atmosphere  (as  indeed  spectro- 
scopic  analysis  has  taught  us),  and  it  is  also  clear  that  this  vapour  must 
be  conveyed  in  some  way  to  the  Martial  arctic  regions,  there  to  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  snow.  And  then  this  difficulty  is  introduced  : 
According  to  our  ideas  the  whole  surface  of  Mars  is  above  the  snow-line ; 
any  region  on  our  earth  where  so  great  a  degree  of  cold  prevailed  accom- 
panied by  so  great  an  atmospheric  tenuity  would  be  far  above  the  snow- 
line  even  at  the  equator.  How  is  it  then  that  the  snow  ever  melts,  as  it 
manifestly  does  since  we  can  see  the  ruddy  surface  of  the  planet  ? 

An  explanation,  first  suggested,  we  believe,  in  Mr.  Mattien  Williams's 
ingenious  book  called  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,  removes  this  difficulty. 
The  snow  actually  falling  on  Mars  must  be  small  in  quantity,  simply 
because  the  sun's  heat  is  not  competent  to  raise  up  any  great  quantity  of 
water  vapour.  There  cannot,  then,  be  anything  like  the  accumulation  of 
snow  which  gathers  in  regions  above  our  snow-line ;  but  instead  of  this 
there  must  exist  over  the  surface  of  Mars  except  near  the  poles  a  thin 
coating  of  snow,  or  rather  there  will  be  ordinarily  a  mere  coating  of 
hoar  frost.  Now  the  sun  of  Mars,  though  powerless  to  raise  great  quan- 
tities of  vapour  into  the  planet's  tenuous  atmosphere,  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  melt  and  vaporize  this  thin  coating  of  snow  or  hoar  frost.  The 
direct  heat  of  the  sun,  shining  through  so  thin  an  atmosphere,  must  be 
considerable  wherever  the  sun  is  at  a  sufficient  elevation  ;  and  of  course 
the  very  tenuity  of  the  air  renders  vaporization  so  much  the  easier,  for 
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the  boiling  point  (and  consequently  all  temperatures  of  evaporation  at 
given  rates)  would  be  correspondingly  lowered.*  Accordingly,  during  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  Martian  day,  the  hoar  frost  and  whatever  light  snow 
might  have  fallen  on  the  preceding  evening  would  be  completely  dissolved 
away,  and  thus  the  ruddy  earth  or  the  greenish  ice-masses  of  the  so-called 
oceans  would  be  revealed  to  the  terrestrial  observer.  We  may  picture 
the  result  by  conceiving  one  of  those  Martian  globes  which  Captain  Busk 
has  recently  caused  Messrs.  Malby  to  make  from  Mr.  Proctor's  charts,  to 
be  first  coated  with  thin  hoar  frost,  and  then  held  before  a  fire  just  long 
enough  to  melt  the  hoar  frost  on  the  part  of  the  globe  nearest  to  the  fire, 
leaving  the  features  of  the  rest  of  the  globe  concealed  from  view  under 
their  snow-white  veil. 

Those  who  have  seen  Mars  under  good  telescopic  "  power  "  will  at  once 
recognise  the  exact  agreement  between  this  hypothetical  process  and  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  planet.  All  round  the  border  of  the  disc  there  is 
a  white  light  completely  concealing  all  the  features  of  the  Martian  continents 
and  oceans.  Of  this  peculiarity  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  hitherto 
been  advanced.  Mr.  Proctor,  indeed,  has  shown  how  the  peculiarity  would 
present  itself  if  the  Martian  atmosphere  were  loaded  with  rounded  clouds 
resembling  our  summer  woolpack  clouds ;  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  believe 
that  all  over  Mars  such  clouds  as  these  are  prevalent.  Moreover,  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  these  woolpack  clouds  are  morning  and  forenoon  phe- 
nomena on  our  earth  ;  towards  noon  they  either  vanish  or  become  modified 
in  shape,  and  as  evening  approaches  the  clouds  ordinarily  assume  a  totally 
different  aspect,  being  extended  in  long  flat  sheets,  the  stratus  cloud  of  the 
meteorologist.  Even  when  rounded  clouds  are  present  in  the  evening  sky, 
they  are  not  the  separate  small  white  clouds  absolutely  essential,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  for  .the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Proctor ;  but  the  great  heavy 
cloud  is  seen 

That  rises  upward  always  higher, 

And  onward  drags  a  labouring  breast, 

And  topples  round  the  dreary  west 
A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 

According  to  the  views  here  suggested  we  have  as  the  principal  feature 
of  Martian  meteorology  the  melting  of  the  coating  of  hoar  frost  (or  of  light 
snow,  perhaps)  from  the  ruddy  soil  of  the  planet  and  from  the  frozen 
surface  of  his  oceans  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  precipitation  of  fresh  snow 
or  hoar  frost  when  evening  is  approaching.  Throughout  the  day  the  air 

*  Amongst  other  disadvantages  presented  by  Mars,  regarded  as  an  abode  for 
beings  like  ourselves,  is  the  circumstance  that  if  his  atmosphere  be  in  proportion  to 
his  mass,  as  we  have  assumed,  it  must  be  impossible  to  boil  food  properly  on  the 
ruddy  planet.  For  water  would  boil  at  a  temperature  about  seventy  degrees  below 
our  boiling  point,  so  that  it  would  barely  be  heated  enough  to  parboil.  A  cup  of  good 
tea  is  an  impossibility  in  Mars,  and  equally  out  of  the  question  is  a  well-boiled  potato. 
It  does  not  make  matters  more  pleasant  that  the  tea-plant  and  the  potato  are  impos- 
sible, of  themselves,  on  Mars,  and  that  therefore  the  possibility  of  boiling  them  may 
be  regarded  as  a  secondary  consideration. 
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remains  tolerably  clear,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  telescopic  aspect 
of  the  planet,  though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  occasional  accumula- 
tion of  light  cirrus  or  snow-clouds,  especially  in  the  forenoon.  We  believe, 
in  fact,  that  the  phenomena  which  have  commonly  been  regarded  as  due 
to  the  precipitation  of  rain  from  true  nimbus  clouds  over  Martian  oceans 
and  continents  must  be  ascribed  to  the  dissipation  of  cirrus  clouds  by 
solar  heat. 

But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  because  the 
Martian  atmosphere  is  at  so  low  a  pressure  that  Martian  barometers 
(mercurial)  probably  stand  at  only  four  or  five  inches,  the  atmosphere  is, 
therefore,  exceedingly  shallow.  Even  on  our  earth  an  atmosphere  pro- 
ducing this  amount  of  pressure  would  extend  many  miles  above  the  sea- 
level,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  at  the  height  of  eight  or  nine 
miles,  only,  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  thus  reduced,  and  even  the  lowest 
estimates  assign  to  the  atmosphere  a  height  of  fifty  miles,  or  roughly  some 
forty  miles  above  the  height  where  the  pressure  corresponds  to  five  inches 
of  the  common  barometer.  But  in  the  case  of  Mars  the  atmospheric 
pressure  diminishes  much  more  slowly  with  altitude  than  on  our  own  earth. 
We  have  only  to  climb  to  a  height  of  three-and-a-half  miles  to  find  tho 
pressure  reduced  to  one-half  (no  matter  what  the  height  we  start  from) ;  at 
seven  miles  it  is  reduced  to  one-fourth ;  and  so  on.  But  owing  to  the 
relatively  small  attraction  of  gravity  in  Mars  a  height  of  nine  miles  must 
be  attained  from  his  sea-level  before  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  reduced  to 
one-half,  and  a  height  of  eighteen  miles  before  it  is  reduced  to  one-fourth, 
and  so  on.  And  instead  of  forty  miles  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
lowest  estimate  of  our  air's  height  above  the  level  where  its  pressure  is 
like  that  of  the  Martian  air),  we  find  a  height  of  fully  seventy-five  miles  as 
the  minimum.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  the  Martian  atmosphere  ex- 
tends to  a  height  of  at  least  100  miles  from  the  planet's  surface. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  there  is  ample  scope  for  air-currents,  and  it  is 
probable  that  owing  to  the  tenuity  of  the  air  the  winds  in  Mars  would 
have  a  high  velocity.  They  would  not  necessarily  be  violent  winds, 
since  the  force  of  wind  depends  on  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  in  motion 
quite  as  much  as  on  the  velocity.  So  that  we  need  not  entertain  the 
theory  which  was  advanced  some  years  since  in  the  Spectator,  that  trees 
in  Mars  must  be  small  in  consequence  of  the  great  violence  of  Martian 
hurricanes  by  which  all  lofty  trees  would  be  destroyed.  Even  at  a  velocity 
of  a  hundred  miles  per  hour,  Martian  winds  would  be  less  destructive  than 
gales  on  earth  blowing  at  the  moderate  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour. 
But  on  a  globe  so  small  as  that  of  Mars,  compared  at  least  with  the 
earth's,  swift  air-currents  would  be  very  effective  in  carrying  off  from  the 
central  heated  regions  the  moisture-laden  air.  In  this  way  probably  the 
polar  snows  of  the  planet  are  recruited.  The  polar  regions  must,  in  fact, 
act  the  part  of  veritable  condensers,  if  the  circulation  of  the  Martian  at- 
mosphere is  as  brisk  as  it  may  well  be  believed  to  be.  There  must  in  that 
case  be  a  continual  gathering  of  fresh  snows  at  the  poles,  and  a  continual 
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downward  motion  of  the  glaciers  thus  formed,  accompanied  necessarily  by 
a  very  active  abrasion  and  erosion  of  the  planet's  polar  regions.  It  seems 
by  no  means  improbable,  moreover,  that  as  Mr.  Mattien  Williams  opines, 
there  may  be  from  time  to  time  great  catastrophes  in  these  polar  regions, 
produced  by  the  toppling  over  or  the  rapid  downward  sliding  of  great 
glacial  masses.  For  many  considerations  suggest  that  there  must  be  an 
activity  in  the  process  of  snow-gathering  at  the  Martian  poles  altogether 
unlike  anything  known  on  our  earth.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  according 
to  reliable  observations  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  the 
Martian  snow-caps  which  imply  catastrophes  affecting  ice-masses  of 
enormous  dimensions.  Assuredly  none  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  our 
own  polar  regions  could  be  discerned  at  so  great  a  distance  as  separates  us 
from  Mars,  save  only  the  gradual  increase  and  diminution  of  the  extent  of 
the  snow-covering  as  winter  or  summer  is  in  progress.  An  ice-mass  as 
large  as  Spitzbergen  or  Nova  Zembla  would  not  be  separately  discernible 
from  so  great  a  distance,  and  therefore  the  complete  destruction  of  such 
a  mass  by  collision  or  downfall  would  be  quite  imperceptible  at  that 
distance,  though  it  would  be  an  inconceivably  stupendous  terrestrial 
catastrophe.  But  masses  of  Martian  ice,  quite  readily  discernible  with 
good  telescopes,  have  been  found  to  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  suggesting 
the  most  startling  conceptions  as  to  the  effects  which  must  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  comparatively  small  planet  where  these  remarkable  events 
have  taken  place. 

The  following  observation,  for  instance,  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Mitchel  with  the  fine  refractor  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  indicates  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  which  must  have  been  accompanied  by  an  incon- 
ceivable uproar, — 

A  wrack 
As  though  the  heavens  and  earth  would  mingle. 

"  I  will  record,"  he  says,  "  a  singular  phenomenon  connected  with  the 
snow-zone,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  noticed  elsewhere.  On 
the  night  of  July  12,  1845,  the  bright  polar  spot  presented  an  appearance 
never  exhibited  at  any  preceding  or  succeeding  observation.  In  the  very 
centre  of  the  white  surface  was  a  dark  spot,  which  retained  its  position 
during  several  hours,  and  was  distinctly  seen  by  two  friends  who  passed 
the  night  with  me  in  the  observatory.  It  was  much  darker,  and  better 
defined  than  any  spot  previously  or  subsequently  observed  here;  and 
indeed  after  an  examination  of  more  than  eighty  drawings,  I  find  no  notice 
of  a  dark  spot  ever  having  been  seen  in  the  bright  snow-zone.  On  the 
following  evening  no  trace  of  a  dark  spot  was  to  be  seen,  and  it  has  never 
since  been  risible."  Does  not  this  observation  suggest  that  a  great  mass 
of  ice  had  slipped  away,  leaving  an  intervening  dark  space,  which  in  a 
few  hours  was  snowed  over,  the  gap  remaining  thereafter  invisible  ?  No 
other  explanation,  indeed,  seems  possible.  But  how  tremendous  a  cata- 
strophe to  be  discernible  from  a  station  some  forty  millions  of  miles  away  1 
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Granting  even  that  Mitchel  used  a  power  of  1,200  (which  we  find  given 
in  Loomis's  Practical  Astronomy  as  the  highest  power  of  the  Cincinnati 
telescope),  Mars  was  still  viewed  as  from  a  distance  of  40,000  miles  with 
the  naked  eye.  Let  any  one  who  has  observed  the  aspect  of  an  Alpine 
region,  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from  a  distance  of  forty  miles  (that 
legion  being  known,  BO  that  he  could  estimate  the  degree  by  which  distance 
reduced  even  the  most  imposing  mountain  features)  consider  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  removing  the  point  of  view  to  a  distance  one  thousand 
times  greater.  Not  merely  would  a  mountain-range,  but  a  whole  country, 
be  invisible  at  such  a  distance.  But  add  to  these  considerations  the  fact  that 
the  most  stupendous  mountain  catastrophes  are  reduced  apparently  to  utter 
insignificance  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  and  are  altogether  undiscernible 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  understand, 
though  we  remain  utterly  unable  to  conceive,  the  vastness  of  the  cata- 
strophe on  Mars,  the  effects  of  which  could  be  discerned  when  viewed  as  by 
the  naked  eye  from  a  distance  of  40,000  miles.  One  would  imagine  that 
the  very  frame  of  the  small  planet  must  have  been  shaken. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  altogether  unlikely  that  the  varying  accounts 
which  astronomers  have  given  respecting  the  polar  flattening  of  Mars 
may  find,  their  true  explanation  in  the  theory  we  have  been  considering. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  eminent  astronomers,  like  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
Arago,  Dawes,  Bessel,  Hind,  Main,  and  others,  should  have  arrived  at 
the  most  conflicting  results  on  an  observational  matter  of  such  extreme 
simplicity.  We  have  values  of  the  compression  varying  from  Sir  Win. 
Herschel's,  who  made  the  polar  diameter  of  the  planet  a  full  sixteenth  less 
than  the  equatorial  diameter,  to  Dawes's  result,  that  the  planet  is  not  flat- 
tened at  all.  Nay,  some  observations  have  even  suggested  that  the  planet 
is  elongated  at  the  poles.  If  great  changes  of  elevation  take  place  at  the 
poles  of  Mars,  owing  to  the  rapid  process  of  accumulation  of  the  Martian 
snows,  these  discrepancies  would  be  accounted  for. 

But  whatever  opinion  we  form  on  details  of  this  sort,  it  appears 
tolerably  clear  that  in  all  its  leading  features  the  planet  Mars  is  quite  un- 
like the  earth,  and  unfit  to  be  the  abode  of  creatures  resembling  those 
which  inhabit  our  world.  Neither  animal  nor  vegetable  forms  of  life  known 
to  us  could  exist  on  Mars.  To  the  creatures  which  thrive  in  our  arctic 
regions  or  near  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  the  torrid  zone  of  Mars 
would  be  altogether  too  bleak  and  dismal  for  existence  to  be  possible 
there.  Our  hardiest  forms  of  vegetable  life  would  not  live  a  single  hour 
if  they  could  be  -transplanted  to  Mars.  Life,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable, 
there  may  indeed  be  on  the  ruddy  planet.  Keasoning  creatures  may 
exist  there  as  on  the  earth.  But  all  the  conditions  of  life  in  Mars,  all 
that  tends  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  Martian  creatures,  must  differ 
so  remarkably  from  what  is  known  on  earth,  that  to  reasoning  beings 
on  Mars  the  idea  of  life  on  our  earth  must  appear  wild  and  fanciful  in  the 
extreme,  if  not  altogether  untenable. 
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BOOK  in. 

OFF    THE     STAGE. 

CHAPTEE  I. 
THE   CRITIC. 

HATEVER  might  be  the 
incapacity  of  Mdlle. 
Leczinska'g  pockets  to 
contain  her  future 
wealth,  Harold  Vaug- 
han's  were  amply  large 
enough  to  contain  his 
present  poverty.  The 
beggar  girl  and  the 
doctor  had  so  far 
changed  places  that 
what  she  was  promised 
(  for  singing  a  song  six 
times  a  week  he  would 
have  considered  a 
generous  reward  for 
the  purchase  of  his 
brain  for  a  year.  He 
was  in  such  an  excep- 
tionally unlucky  posi- 
tion that  ho  had  not  a  friend  in  all  London  to  whom  he  could  apply  for  advice 
of  the  cheapest  kind.  If  he  had  devoted  his  student  days  to  billiards  in- 
stead of  his  profession  he  would  have  been  better  off :  he  could  think  of  a 
dozen  men  who  had  wasted  their  season  of  study  and  were  now  reaping 
fees  for  their  pains,  as  comfortably  as  if  they  had  never  sown  a  wild  oat 
in  their  lives.  If  he  had  cultivated  his  body  instead  of  his  brain,  he  would 
have  been  at  no  loss ;  he  could  have  returned  into  the  ranks  and  found 
health  and  content  in  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  the  world  is  wide  and  that  everybody  can  find  something 
to  do :  the  theory  would  be  perfect  if  everybody  could  live  upon  air  till 
the  something  is  found. 

Still,  though  life  did  not  seem  much  worth  keeping,  something  had  to  be 
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done  to  keep  it.  The  Claudia  episode  had  crushed  out  all  that  he  had 
ever  possessed  of  elasticity  :  ambition  had  not  time  to  take  the  place  of 
love,  and  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  as  though  occupied  in  something 
unutterably  mean,  in  having  to  give  his  whole  energies  and  to  devote  his 
whole  powers  to  the  task  of  how  he  should  contrive  simply  not  to  starve 
in  solitude.  *  The  more  he  thought  over  the  matter,  the  less  he  despised 
himself  for  his  misfortunes,  and  the  more,  I  fear,  he  tried  to  shift  the 
blame  from  his  own  shoulders  to  hers.  He  did  not  quite  succeed,  but  as 
he  wished  to  preserve  his  self-respect  in  the  teeth  of  chance,  and  as  he 
thought  he  had  to  blame  somebody,  he  was  compelled  to  blame  her.  He 
passed  in  review  every  possible  manner  in  which  he  could  waste  his  life  to 
the  best  advantage,  from  being  a  law- stationer's  copying  clerk  up  to  enlist- 
ing in  the  line.  To  wait  for  Lord  Lisburn's  recovery,  even  if  it  should 
prove  but  a  matter  of  days,  would  require  too  long  a  fast  even  for  a 
Bedouin  who  dined  on  dates,  or  for  a  hermit  who  broke  fast  on  miracles : 
and  he  was  tired  himself  of  depending  on  the  random  patronage  of  stray 
peers.  A  steerage  passage  to  Australia,  suggested  by  his  barren  appoint- 
ment to  the  Esmeralda,  would  be  too  dear  to  a  man  who  could  not  raise 
half  a  crown.  Of  course  he  read  every  word  of  The  Times'  advertisements, 
and  found  nothing  that  would  not  require  delay.  At  last  he  was  wearied 
out  with  walking  and  thinking,  but  did  not  return  to  his  lodgings  :  pride 
prevented  his  sleeping  in  a  bed  that  he  could  not  pay  for.  He  walked  the 
streets,  and  thought  on. 

At  about  four  in  the  morning  he  passed  a  coffee-stall,  where  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  dine  cheaply.  It  was  not  far  from  Covent  Garden. 
While  enjoying  his  cup  of  brown  water  and  slice  of  bread  even  more  than 
he  had  enjoyed  Lord  Lisburn's  champagne,  he  felt  a  slap  between  the 
shoulders,  and,  colouring  with  shame  at  his  occupation,  turned  round  and 
saw  Carol. 

"  Been  making  a  night  of  it,  eh  ?  "  asked  the  latter.  "  That's  right — 
I  generally  make  a  street  breakfast  myself.  One  sees  life  and  human 
nature  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  There's  nothing  like  morning  air :  so  I 
take  it  late  as  I  can't  get  it  early.  Just  look  round,  and  don't  tell  me  there's 
a  street  in  Venice  like  the  Strand.  Is  this  the  first  time  you're  breakfast- 
ing at  a  coffee-stall  ?  I'll  join  you,  and  we'll  stand  bread  and  butter  all 
round — we'll  feed  the  unfeathered  sparrow.  There — help  yourselves  all 
round,"  he  said  triumphantly  to  the  doctor's  half-dozen  ragged  com- 
panions :  "  bread  and  butter  for  everybody,  and  nothing  to  pay.  What 
does  it  all  come  to  ?  Have  you  got  any  change  about  you,  Vaughan  ?  I'm 
the  poorest  man  going,  you  know,  and  the  most  consistent :  I  never  have 
any  change  about  me.  Here,  man,  you're  not  helping  yourself:  go  ahead : 
we  pay  for  all.  Pray,  may  I  ask  you,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  always  squint  like 
that  ?  Because  I  flattered  myself  that  I  knew  of  a  unique  specimen." 

The  man,  who  had  covered  up  the  lower  part  of  his  face  with  a  thick 
comforter  and  had  already  edged  away  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  stall, 
suddenly  laid  down  his  cup  and  walked  quickly  away. 
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"  That's  Politeness !  "  said  Carol.  "  Never  mind :  there's  more  for  the 
rest  of  you.  I  say,  Vaughan,  just  hand  me  your  spare  coppers :  I'll  pay 
you  next  time." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  meeting,  for  by  the  time  the  coffee-merchant's 
stock  was  exhausted  in  the  exercise  of  a  charity  for  which  Carol  managed 
to  get  the  credit,  Harold  Vaughan's  intended  cheap  dinner  had  reached  the 
limit  of  his  means.  There  was  nothing  left  hut  to  fill  his  empty  pockets 
with  his  pride,  for  the  want  of  something  more  substantial. 

"  You  are  on  the  press  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  man  whom  he  was  disposed 
to  especially  dislike  and  despise. 

"  I  on  the  press  !  You  mean  the  Press  is  on  Me.  You  might  as  well 
say  Atlas,  or  what's  his  name,  was  on  the  world." 

"  Then  you  might  happen  to  know  of  things — situations  I  mean — that 
a  man  could  fill  who,  like  me,  can  read  and  write  and  has  some  medical 
and  scientific  knowledge " 

"  Situations  ?  Hundreds — thousands — millions.  Miles  and  hundred- 
weights of  them.  What  do  you  want  ?  A  consulship — an  inspectorship — 
from  police  to  factories " 

"I'm  not  so  ambitious.  I  only  want  something  to  do  that  isn't 
exactly  picking  oakum  or  breaking  stones." 

"  I  see.  By  Jove — -just  the  very  thing.  Come  with  me — Brandon's 
off  duty  now,  and  I  know  where  to  find  him." 

"  Brandon— who's  he  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  meet  him  at  the  Oberon  ?  He's  just  made  editor  of  the 
Trumpet :  I  got  it  for  him.  They  wanted  me,  but  I  like  to  work  behind 
the  scenes  and  pull  the  strings.  He'll  pay  you  like  a  prince  and  work 
you  like  a  slave." 

"  On  a  newspaper  ?  I've  never  written  in  my  life — and  as  for  news- 
papers, I  scarcely  even  look  at  The  Times." 

"  So  much  the  better.  Brandon  will  do  the  grammar  and  spelling — 
that's  what  he's  paid  for.  Between  you  and  I,  that's  what  he's  fit  for. 

He's  written  books,  but  they  never  sold Mr.  Brandon  in  ?  Just 

going  ?  All  right :  you  needn't  announce  me Brandon,  I  think 

you  know  my  old  friend  Vaughan  ?  Well,  he's  just  the  man  for  you : 
knows  all  about  everything  and  can  write  like  Byron — better  than  you,  old 
fellow — splendid,  by  Jove." 

"  You  want  to  join  our  new  staff,  Mr.  Vaughan  ?  I'm  very  busy  now, 
so  you  must  let  me  get  over  the  ground  quickly.  What  can  you  do  ?  Have 
you  had  experience  elsewhere  ?  " 

"  None  whatever.  I'm  only  a  man  in  want  of  a  bad  day's  wage  for  a 
hard  day's  work.  That's  no  recommendation,  I  know." 

"  It's  not  wise  to  say  so,  though.  I've  been  in  the  same  boat  myself, 
and,  now  I'm  out  of  it,  I  confess  it's  no  recommendation  in  my  own  eyes. 
All  the  same,  honesty's  not  such  very  bad  policy.  But  you  have  written, 
Carol  says  ?  I  really  read  so  little  that  it  is  nothing  against  an  author's 
fame  for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  him." 
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"  Never  a  word." 

"  Just  what  I  was  saying,"  broke  in  Carol.  "  You  don't  want  men  to 
write  fine  English,  you  know  :  you  want  men  who  know  all  about  every- 
thing." 

"  Certainly  omniscience  would  be  an  advantage.  But  what  is  your 
special  line  ?  So  long  as  you're  not  a  failure  in  fiction  like  myself,  or  a 
failure  in  facts,  like  our  friend  Carol,  I  don't  much  mind  what.  Politics— 
Eeviewing — Finance ' ' 

"  Certainly  not  Finance.  In  fact  I  am  ashamed  of  letting  myself  be 
brought  here  to  take  up  your  time.  I  am  a  physician,  and  all  the 
knowledge  I  can  boast  of  is  what  I  picked  up  at  Guy's." 

"  Yes — I  forgot  to  say  that,"  interrupted  Carol.  "  The  very  thing — 
a  physician  :  a  man  who  knows  man :  science — coroners'  inquests — 
lunacy — hospital  scandals — cholera — sanitary  reform — the  Lisburn  case~— 
By  the  way,  he  knows  all  about  that " 

"  So  does  everybody;  thanks  to  the  Trumpet" 

"  Thanks  to  me." 

"  Yes,  a  nice  story  you  told  me,  every  word  contradicted  by  Lord 
Lisburn's  own  lawyer." 

"  That's  gratitude  !  I  appeal  to  Doctor  Vaughan." 

"  Who  was  not  present,"  said  Harold,  quickly,  "  and  is  no  longer  in 
the  case,  besides." 

"  Well — I  like  news,  but  I  like  discretion,  too.  By  the  way,  were  you 
ever  in  practice  ?  You  won't  mind  my  asking  you  ?  " 

The  doctor  saw  well  enough  that  he  was  being  treated  as  a  Failure  in 
his  old  profession,  and  a  novice  in  his  new.  But  his  whole  candidature 
for  a  place  on  the  Trumpet  seemed  to  him  so  utterly  absurd,  that  he  did 
not  feel  the  least  inclination  to  slur  over  his  disadvantages.  He  felt  that 
Brandon  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  letting  himself 
be  brought  there  in  the  character  of  an  impostor." 

"Yes — for  a  short  time  at  St.  Bavons.  But  as  there  were  n.ore 
doctors  than  patients " 

"  You're  a  St.  Bavons  man  ? "  exclaimed  Brandon,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner.  "  You  know  Grayport,  then,  and  Farleigh,  and  all 
that  country  ?" 

"Well." 

The  mutual  influence  of  four  or  five  people  upon  one  another  make  up 
but  one  fragment,  even  of  their  common  story.  A  drama  without  side- 
winds and  indirect  influences  from  without  is  false  to  life,  though  it  may 
be  according  to  rule.  I  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  unity,  ignore  the 
fact  that  Maurice  Brandon  had  a  story  of  his  own,  and  that  this  side-wind 
had  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  prospects  of  Harold  Vaughan.  For  the 
few  who  are  sufficiently  versed  in  family  affairs  to  know  how  and  why 
Maurice  Brandon  came  to  marry  Rose  Corbet  of  Grayport  near  St.] 
Bavons — who  chance  to  know  how  one  who  had  in  his  time  known  failure 
far  more  bitter  than  Harold  Vaughan,  and  had  found  life,  and  love,  and; 
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sympathy  in  "all  that  country  " — there  is  no  need  to  say  why  "St. 
Bavons  "  was  a  magic  word  to  him.  For  the  many  who  do  not  know 
these  things,  I  need  only  say  that  in  naming  St.  Bavons,  Harold  Vaughan 
had  lighted  upon  an  "  open  Sesame." 

"Well  then,"  said  the  husband  of  Eose  Corbet  of  Grayport,  "I 
don't  mind  if  I  give  you  a  trial.  Only  a  trial,  mind.  Carol  will  say  it's 
for  love  of  his  bright  eyes — believe  it  or  not,  as  you  please.  Bring  me 
something  to-morrow.  Do  you  understand  pictures  ?  Because  you  can 
go  to  an  exhibition  this  afternoon.  I  don't  want  technicalities — anybody 
can  do  that  who's  been  in  town  a  season.  I've  got  lots  of  that  article. 
What  I  want  is  a  man  with  no  friends  to  puff  up,  and  no  friends'  enemies 
to  blow  down — to  say  what  he  likes  and  doesn't  like,  and  to  give  the  great 
British  public  a  few  plain  reasons  in  support  of  its  own  verdicts.  I  want 
you  to  put  the  talk  of  the  galleries  into  good  grammar,  that's  all,  and  to 
steer  clear  of  technicalities  and  sympathies  with  particular  schools.  Com- 
mon sense  and  common  English,  nothing  less  or  more.  Above  all,  no 
pedantry,  and  say  just  what  you  really  think  about  everybody  without 
the  least  fear  of  being  wrong — the  humbug's  Carol's  department,  and  the 
pedantry's  my  own.  But  I  have  no  time  to  explain :  you  must  catch  my 
meaning,  and  I  shall  see  if  you  do.  You  don't  know  any  painters  ?  " 

"None." 

"  You  don't  know  one  school  from  another  ?  " 

"I  don't  even  know  what  they  are." 

"  Have  you  seen  many  pictures  ?  Are  you  fond  of  them,  as  young 
ladies  say?  " 

The  straight  line  between  Harold's  eyebrows  deepened.  His  recol- 
lections of  pictures  and  of  St.  Bavons  were  not  couleur  de  Rose,  like 
Brandon's. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  be  wrong  in  saying  I  detest  them." 

"  Bravo  !  The  very  man  for  my  outside  critic.  Go — here's  a  pass 
for  the  season — and  detest  as  many  as  you  please.  Scatter  the  dove- 
cotes, but  don't  be  a  universal  kite :  when  you  see  anything  you  think 
very  good,  don't  stint  your  praise.  Have  no  enemies,  and  no  friends. 
When  you've  been  long  enough  in  the  work  to  make  friends  in  the  profes- 
sion, perhaps  I'll  let  you  loose  on  the  musical  world,  and  so  on,  till  you 
have  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  You  shall  represent  the  universal 
ignorance  of  omniscience.  Carol  already  represents  the  omniscience  of 
universal  ignorance,  and  I  hold  the  balance  between  the  two  to  save  you 
both  from  being  found  out  in  your  blunders.  I  won't  ask  you  to  do  your 
very  best  this  time,  but  please  to  do  as  well  as  you  can ;  and  we'll  talk 
business  to-morrow." 

"  There — what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  asked  Carol,  as  they  left  the 
office.  "  Ah,  there's  lots  of  money  flying  about  the  world  only  waiting  for 
people  to  open  their  mouths  wide  enough  to  ask  for  some.  I  see  you're 
one  of  them  that  think  you  can't  play  the  fiddle  because  you  never  tried. 
That's  all  humbug.  Only  stand  up  and  flourish  your  fiddlestick  boldly, 
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and  all  the  deaf  people  Trill  think  Paganini  nothing  to  you.  And  between 
you  and  I,  it's  the  deaf  people  that  pay  to  hear.  I  explained  all  that  to 
Brandon  long  ago.  Blowing  one's  own  trumpet's  no  good — it  only  sets 
other  people  trying  to  out-blow  you.  No — flourish  your  fiddlestick,  and 
always  look  as  if  you  were  just  going  to  begin." 

"I  daresay  you're  right — though  I  can't  say  I  admire  the  theory. 
But  suppose  one  hasn't  even  a  fiddlestick  to  flourish  ?  " 

"  Then  take  a  cart-whip,  and  flourish  with  that — That's  Criticism." 

"That  seems  to  be  the  very  thing  I  have  to  do,  according  to  my 
instructions.  But  may  I  ask — I  have  been  thinking  ever  since  I  met  you 
to-day — to  what  possible  cause  I  can  owe  the  good  offices  of  so  complete 
a  stranger  ?  Of  course,  I  am  infinitely  obliged,  but  still " 

"  Ah,  you're  thinking  of  nothing  for  nothing  ?  Homo  sum — nihil 
alienum — you  know  what  I  mean.  By  Jove,  I  saw  you  were  the  very 
man  for  an  art  critic  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  you.  I'm  never  wrong  : 
never  made  a  mistake  in  spotting  a  man  since  I  was  born.  Didn't  I  bring 
out  Brandon  ?  Didn't  I  bring  out  the  Leczinska,  who'll  be  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  before  this  week's  out  ?  And  do  you  think  I  did  it  because  I 
cared  for  them  ?  Not  I.  I  do  things  because  I  choose,  and  like  to  stand 
behind  and  pull  the  wires.  I've  made  a  man  a  bishop  before  now :  it's 
worth  while  to  be  my  friend,  I  can  tell  you.  You  mayn't  think  it,  but 
there  isn't  a  man  going  who'd  be  exactly  what  he  is  if  it  wasn't  for  Denis 
Carol.  And  they  all  know  it,  too.  And  yet  I'm  the  poorest  man  in 
Europe — yes,  I,  Denis  Carol,  who  could  be  a  millionaire  any  day  if  the 
fancy  seized  me.  But  I  don't  please :  I  hate  money :  I  shouldn't  be  half 
the  man  I  am  if  I  wasn't  poor.  A  pipe,  a  crust,  and  a  garret — that's 
Fortune.  You  think  it's  the  rich  that  rule  the  world ;  not  they :  it's  the 
men  with  nothing  to  lose.  I  wouldn't  cross  the  road  to  pick  up  ten 
pounds  a  week,  nor  twenty.  By  the  way,  old  fellow,  now  you're  on  the 
Trumpet  you  can  do  something  for  a  friend  of  mine — that  Leczinska  girl. 
She  isn't  a  bad  sort." 

"  I  don't  know  what  sort  she  may  be,  but  as  you  know,  she  is  no 
friend  of  mine.  Who  is  she — I  mean  off"  the  stage  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world — a  hundred  a  week,  on  my  word  of 
honour.  They  thought  no  end  of  her  in  Warsaw.  You'll  give  her  a 
lift,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  see  how." 

"  Never  mind  how — that's  my  affair." 

"  Well,"  thought  Harold  Vaughan,  as  he  turned  into  the  gallery,  "  I 
suppose  I  mustn't  quarrel  with  my  bread  and  butter.  But  is  my  whole  life 
to  consist  of  nothing  but  chances  ?  No  sooner  do  I  make  up  my  mind  to 
follow  medicine  at  St.  Bavons  than  I  find  myself  volunteering  for  the 
North  Pole  ;  no  sooner  do  I  make  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  North  Pole, 
than  I  find  myself  made  Art  Critic  to  a  newspaper  in  London — the  very 
last  thing  on  earth  for  which  I'm  fitted.  But  it's  no  good  speculating  any 
more.  I  will  give  in  to  destiny,  and  think  myself  lucky  that  Fortune  in 
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at  any  rate  determined  that  I  shall  not  starve.  As  for  Carol — no,  I 
won't  even  speculate  about  him.  And  if  I  wake  to-morrow  and  find  my- 
self a  millionaire  or  a  murderer — the  two  least  possible  things  I  can  think 
of — I  will  be  surprised  at  nothing.  No — not  if  I  become  Claudia's 
husband." 

Thus  he  jested  with  himself  bitterly  as  at  the  butt  of  blindfold  destiny, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  mazes  of  his  catalogue.  The  painter  of  No.  I. 
would  have  felt  flattered  if  he  could  have  seen  how  long  the  critic  stood 
before  it  in  apparent  contemplation  of  its  merits.  But  I  doubt  if  when 
the  critic  passed  on  to  No.  II.  he  had  any  definite  idea  as  to  whether  it 
had  represented  a  cabbage  or  a  cow. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CURTAIN. 

ONE  day  up  and  another  day  down :  that  had  been  Zelda's  experience  of 
the  rolling  world  from  the  day  she  was  born.  To  barter  her  bracelets  for 
a  crust  of  bread  on  Thursday  and  to  ride  in  her  own  carriage  on  Friday 
was  a  pleasant  contrast,  but  not  at  all  strange.  If  the  people  of  England 
had  suddenly  come  round  her  and  crowned  her  their  queen,  she  would 
have  accepted  her  election  as  part  of  an  unintelligible  but  perfectly 
natural  course  of  events  :  as  not  a  whit  more  wonderful  than  being  paid 
in  pounds  instead  of  pence  for  singing  a  song.  It  is  only  readers  of 
history  and  biography  upside  down  that  are  ever  astonished  at  the  wildest 
pranks  of  Fortune.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  people  never  feel  astonished 
in  dreams,  and  the  life  of  Zelda,  if  not  literally  a  dream,  was  very  like 
one. 

And  yet,  when  do  we  live  more  intensely  than  when  we  dream  ?  It  is 
among  the  visions  of  sleep,  not  among  those  of  waking,  that  we  grow 
old  and  white-haired.  There  are  people  who  never  dream,  happily  or 
unhappily  for  them,  and  such  people  never  grow  old.  After  all,  the  body 
claims  at  least  half  our  care  and  thought  when  our  eyes  are  open :  when 
our  eyes  are  shut,  it  claims  nothing.  In  sleep,  rage,  love,  despair, 
terror,  shame,  remorse,  all  the  tumultuous  host  of  the  passions,  take 
prisoner  the  unguarded  soul.  It  is  in  a  single  night  that  men's  hairs 
have  grown  white  suddenly :  never  in  a  single  day.  Then  we  have  no 
shield  of  common  sense  to  keep  off  ghosts,  no  friendly  shelter  wherein  to 
hide  from  them.  Our  lovers  and  friends  are  far  from  us,  though  by  our 
Bides  :  we  are  alone  in  chaos.  If  any  one  will  question  himself  honestly, 
he  will  find  that  no  actual  emotion  has  ever  equalled  in  intensity  the  night 
fancies  which  he  laughs  at  when  he  wakes  and  mostly  forgets  by  the  end 
of  breakfast-time. 

It  is  something  of  this  sort  that  I  wished  to  suggest  by  piling  upon 
Zelda's  shoulders  the  burden  not  of  one  but  of  three  lives.  Of  course  I 
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know  that  everybody  has  at  least  three  lives,  if  not  nine  :  but  then  in 
most  cases  the  lives  are  all  so  inextricably  fused  and  jumbled  together 
that  to  say  which  is  which  is  well-nigh  impossible.  But  hers  was  as 
distinct  as  those  of  three  persons.  In  the  first  place — firstly,  because 
most  obviously — she  was  Mdlle.  Pauline  Leczinska.  She,  that  is  to  say, 
Mdlle.  Pauline,  was  a  bundle  of  whims  and  caprices,  that  never  slept  and 
never  dreamed.  It  was  she  that  ate  and  drank,  rolled  about  in  her 
carriage,  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  enjoyed  life  after  a  fashion.  It  was 
she  who  had  risen  to  her  new  circumstances  like  a  sky-rocket,  or  rather 
like  a  captive  balloon  that  has  broken  its  cords.  Finally,  it  was  she,  not 
Sylvia  and  not  Zelda,  to  whom  Lord  Lisburn  introduced  himself  for  the 
second  time. 

Very  different  was  the  panorama  which  opened  itself  before  him  to 
the  morning  shadows  of  midnight  brawls  and  drunken  mischief  in  which 
Harold  Vaughan  had  made  his  second  acquaintance  with  Zelda.  He 
fairly  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  himself  lying  in  a  strange  room ;  the 
nurse  was  away,  and,  in  spite  of  his  weakness,  there  seemed  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery — he  was  not  one  to 
throw  upon  memory  any  work  that  could  be  done  with  his  eyes.  He 
managed  to  dress,  but  to  open  the  folding  door  was  to  him  to  open  too 
soon  the  gate  that  leads  to  health  from  sickness.  He  had  scarcely  yet 
felt  the  floor,  and  his  head  was  full  of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of 
the  back  bed-room  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  imprisoned,  so  that  the 
sudden  change  of  light,  air,  and  odour  made  his  brain  reel  for  an  instant, 
and  his  feet  unable  to  advance  farther  than  the  back  of  the  nearest  chair. 
He  had  been  strong  enough  to  escape  from  the  nurse's  kingdom,  but  was 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  the  atmosphere  of  any  other.  The  first 
stage  of  convalescence,  like  the  first  struggle  out  of  a  fainting-fit,  is  itself 
a  pain  worse  than  the  disease.  All  sorts  of  formless  associations  and 
recollections  crowd  themselves  into  a  moment  upon  a  brain  incapable 
of  coping  with  half  of  them.  He  to  whom  the  open  sea  breezes  had 
been  daily  food,  suddenly  felt  himself  ready  to  swoon  at  the  delicate 
fragrance  of  a  few  nosegays,  and  at  the  feeble  radiance  of  a  London  sun. 

He  made  no  attempt,  after  Harold  Vaughan's  fashion,  to  take  in  all 
the  details  of  the  new  scene,  and  to  bring  them  into  unity  with  a  singlo  | 
glance  of  the  eye.  As  soon  as  the  momentary  giddiness  was  over,  he  waf 
content  to  let  his  sight  rest  upon  the  various  unconnected  details  with  i 
a  sort  of  languid  and  passive  effort,  which  was  half  pleasure  and  hal 
pain.  The  room  was  still  in  a  state  of  litter,  but  the  litter  was  no  longe: 
ungraceful.  Wine-stains  and  blood-stains,  and  even  dust-stains,  hac 
been  long  ago  cleared  away.  The  mark  of  Aaron's  knife  in  Golden 
Square  was  not  fated  to  be  so  indelible  as  that  of  Rizzio's  butchers  in 
Holyrood.  Everything  made  up  a  picture  of  still-life  that  would  hav 
driven  a  tidy  housewife  wild,  but  would  havo  done  a  painter's  heart  gooc 
to  look  upon,  for  the  sake  of  its  brilliant  contrasts  and  brilliant  colours 
AH  the  furniture  had  indeed  the  unpicturesque  fault  of  being  brand  ne\v. 
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from  cornice  to  threshold ;  but  its  hues  and  materials  were  dashed  in  with 
a  sublime  contempt  for  the  conventional  proprieties  of  house  decoration  in 
all  their  forms.  The  lady  of  the  bower,  whoever  she  might  be,  had  no 
more  scruple  about  offending  against  all  recognised  laws  of  colour,  as  they 
,are  understood  by  civilised  people,  than  Nature  herself  has  in  painting 
sunsets  and  humming-birds.  Th<  re  were  no  half  hues  and  tints  that  ar» 
ashamed  of  being  downright  colours ;  everything  was  uncompromisingly 
red,  green,  white,  yellow,  or  blue.  It  was  all  as  if  a  child  or  a  savage 
had  been  given  carte  blanche  at  n  extravagant  upholsterer's.  A  sort  of 
barbaric  but  healthy  vigour  had  taken  the  place  of  taste  ;  and  the  result, 
although  bizarre,  had  accordingly  a  harmony  of  its  own.  Everything 
that  could  be  bright  was  brilliant ;  everything  that  might  be  of  gold  was 
gilded  so  as  to  look  like  gold  :  even  the  tablecloths  were  of  amber  velvet, 
and  the  screens  of  peacocks'  feathers.  A  thick  turkey  carpet,  of  gorgeous 
pattern,  was  the  plainest  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  which  moreover 
was  remarkable  for  being  crowded  with  wholly  unnecessary  things.  Thus 
there  were  at  least  six  clocks,  all  going,  and  all  going  wrong  :  there  was 
Venetian  glass  enough  to  stock  a  shop  with ;  inkstands  without  pens  or 
ink ;  work-baskets  without  work ;  a  dozen  writing-desks ;  half-a-dozen 
mirrors ;  and  any  number  of  vases,  many  of  them  heaped  up  with  moun- 
tains of  fresh  and  faded  bouquets,  not  ranged  with  any  symmetry,  but 
apparently  allowed  to  walk  about  and  use  the  tables  and  chairs  according 
;o  their  own  whim  or  pleasure.  The  general  arrangement  of  all  the 
wilderness  of  toys  was  equally  singular.  The  largest  table  was  thrust 
into  a  corner,  as  if  of  no  use  but  to  serve  as  the  couch  of  a  large  white 
cat,  while  its  proper  place  was  occupied  by  a  grand  piano,  rising  out  of  a 
)illowy  sea  of  ragged  music  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  it  in  time. 
Chere  were  no  books  and  no  pictures :  under  one  of  the  wide-open 
windows  was  heaped  up  a  pile  of  sofa  cushions ;  in  the  other,  a  gay- 
coloured  foreign  bird  was  pluming  himself  and  chattering  to  the  sparrows 
the  square,  and  a  musical-box  was  amusing  the  white  cat  with  "  Du, 
Du  lieyst  mir  im  Herzen." 

It  was  odd  to  hear  the  poor  little  German  waltz  tune  playing  all  alone 
io  a  white  cat  in  the  sunshine  :  but  even  that  seemed  to  be  somehow  in 
seeping.  Lord  Lisburn  let  himself  sink  into  the  chair,  and  allowed  him- 
self to  feel  as  though  at  least  one  foot  of  his  had  strayed  into  fairy- 
and.  The  scent  of  the  innumerable  bouquets  began  to  steal  into  his 
)lood,  and  to  intoxicate  his  enfeebled  nerves,  so  that  he  even  began  to 
brget  that  he  badly  needed  bodily  food.  He  was  being  surfeited 
with  a  feast  such  as  people  eat  in  dreams.  Golden  Square  is  never 
noisy,  so  that  though  the  windows  were  open,  none  of  the  coarser 
sounds  of  London  made  their  way  in:  the  air  carried  with  it  no 
more  than  the  faintest  humming  from  the  surrounding  hive  of  human 
3  and  drones.  Presently  Lord  Lisburn's  eyes  began  to  sea  through 

lids  instead  of  between  them :  the  smell  of  the  flowers  began  to 
sound  like  a  distant  chorus  of  waves  and  voices,  and  the  waltz  tune  to 
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turn  into  a  faint  perfume.  I  am  not  sure  that  lie  did  not  fancy  himself  on 
board  the  Esmeralda,  bound  with  a  cargo  of  cats  and  peacocks  for  the  North 
Pole.  In  a  word,  he  began  to  doze,  and  finally  went  off  into  the  calmest, 
healthiest,  and  most  dreamless  sleep  that  he  had  known  since  he  was  a 
child. 

When  he  woke,  it  was  with  a  start :  he  seemed  to  have  dropped  down 
from  far  off  skies,  and  come  with  force  to  the  ground.  He  felt  more  weak 
than  in  the  morning,  and  yet  curiously  refreshed.  His  eyes  opened 
without  an  effort,  and  the  first  thing  they  noticed  was  trivial  enough — the 
cat  was  gone.  Possibly,  however,  it  had  but  changed  its  shape  ;  for  the 
second  thing  that  his  eyes  noticed  was  the  presence  of  a  companion  in  this 
nook  of  dreamland.  It  was  a  woman,  of  course ;  but  that  was  all  he 
could  tell,  for  though  she  was  dressed  for  indoors,  her  face  was  closely 
covered  by  a  black  lace  veil.  The  musical-box  was  still  playing  the  same 
tune  over  and  over  again,  and  as  his  sleep  had  been  dreamless  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  transformation  of  the  white  cat  had  been  accomplished  in 
about  the  space  of  a  demi-semi-quaver. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  start  to  his  feet  ;  and  he  followed  it  as  sud- 
denly as  his  weakness  allowed.  She  noticed  the  movement,  and  turned, 
but  neither  rose  nor  raised  her  veil. 

Lord  Lisburn  had  far  too  modest  an  opinion  of  himself  to  be  shy,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  certainly  felt  his  tongue  tied — partly,  perhaps,  from 
not  having  used  it  so  long.  But  if  there  was  one  thing  on  which  he 
piqued  himself,  it  was  upon  being  at  home  in  all  manner  of  strange 
adventures,  and  as  this  was  about  the  strangest  in  which  he  had  ever 
found  himself,  he  felt  that  his  role  in  life  obliged  him  to  be  more  than  ever 
master  of  the  situation. 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  my  heart,  Mademoiselle,"  he 
began,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something.  "  The  fact  is,  I  can  scarcely 
tell  you  exactly  how  I  came  here :  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  for  certain 
where  I  am.  Is  it  really  true  that  I  have  been  your  guest  for  I  don't 
know  how  long  without  knowing  it  ?  I  only  wish  I  could  think  of  some 
way  to  tell  you  how  awfully  ashamed  I  am  of  myself.  Surely  this  is  not 
the  room  where  that  row  happened  after  supper  ?  You  must  really  for- 
give me,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  am  not  sure  whether  I'm  on  my  head 
or  my  heels." 

The  girl  sat  still  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  running  leap, 
threw  herself  down  on  her  knees  before  him  and  kissed  his  hand  through 
her  veil. 

"  There,"  she  said,  as  she  stood  up  again  and  drew  herself  back  as  if 
to  have  a  good  look  at  him :  "  Now  I'm  better.  So  you  were  not  to  die 
after  all." 

"  Not  this  time,  thank  God.  And  I  must  thank  you  too.  How  in  the 
world  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 

"Thank  me?     Why?" 

1 '  How  can  you  ask  why  ?    Haven't  I  been  turning  the  whole  place  into 

' 
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a  hospital,  and  made  myself  a  nuisance  to  you  for  weeks  ?  My  only 
excuse  is  that  I  made  sure  they'd  taken  me  back  to  the  hotel.  My  whole 
mind  seems  like  a  blank.  Have  you  really  been  taking  care  of  me  all 
this  while  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all  I  haven't.      I  wanted  to  badly,  but  first  they  wouldn't  let 

me,  and  then " 

His  face  fell  a  little  ;  he  would  have  liked  to  think  that  he  had  been 
nursed  like  a  wounded  knight-errant  by  the  lady  in  whose  cause  he  had 
done  battle. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  have  been  hostess  all  the  same.  But  who  were 
'  they  ?'  I  don't  seem  to  remember  anybody.  Was  it  Vaughan  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  almost  up  to  her  ears.  "  No — not  he," 
she  answered.  "  I  think  I  frightened  him  off." 

"  Who  was  it  then  ?  I  don't  suppose  that  old  woman  came  out  of 
charity." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  they  were.  There  was  the  doctor  they 
called  Sir  Godfrey,  and  my  Lady  Penrose  was  sending  after  you  every  day 
with  broth  and  jellies ;  you  couldn't  eat  them,  but  they  were  very  good ; 
the  nurse  didn't  like  them,  so  she  used  to  give  them  to  me." 

"  By  Jove,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I  fancied  a  romance,  and  the 
heroine  of  it  was  only  eating  up  broth  and  jellies.  The  little  glutton  ! 
And  how  coolly  she  owns  it  too.  I  shall  begin  to  think  she  is  the  cat  in 
good  earnest.  But  has  the  cat  had  no  time  to  change  her  face  as  well  as 
her  shape,  that  she  keeps  her  veil  down  ?  And  Vaughan — what  can  have 
happened  to  him  ? — I'm  sure  you  were  quite  welcome,  Mademoiselle.  So 
Lady  Penrose  has  been  doing  the  maternal,  as  usual — anybody  else?  " 

"  I  don't  know — I  never  used  to  see  them,  and  nobody  was  let  in  to 
you." 

"  Then  Vaughan  may  have  called  after  all.  But  do  you  know  that 
you  could  really  do  something  for  me — better  than  all  the  nursing  in  the 
world  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  I  should  be  so  glad.  It  was  so  bad  for  me  that  I 
couldn't  do  anything." 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  think  it  abominably  common-place." 

"  Common-place  ?     What's  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  means  something  that  certainly  has 
very  little  to  do  with  you." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?     What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"Just  to  get  me  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese.  I'm  simply  famished 
— and  if  you  could  ask  for  a  glass  of  beer  besides —  " 

"  In  a  moment.  But  I'll  give  you  something  better  than  bread  and 
cheese."  And  she  ran  at  once  to  one  of  her  sideboards. 

"  Not  chicken -broth  or  jelly,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No — some  real  chicken.  I  always  eat  poultry,  though  somehow  it 
isn't  half  as  nice  as  when  I  used  to  catch  them." 

"  Mademoiselle  seems  to  be  a  gourmette,"  he  thought,  not  noticing 
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her  last  piece  of  autobiography.     "  All  the  better,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  And  what  will  you  drink  ? — I'm  afraid  I  haven't  any  brandy ;  but  if 
you  can  manage  with  Moselle — " 

"Manage  with  it?  Why,  do  you  think  I'm  an  ogre,  to  offer  mo 
brandy  at  this  time  of  day  ?  " 

"  I  thought  men  always  liked  brandy  best.  There — there's  the  fowl 
and  there's  the  Moselle."  She  placed  the  food,  without  a  cloth,  on  an 
impracticable  sort  of  work-table,  pulled  a  knife  out  of  a  card-rack  and  a 
fork  from  a  porcelain  jar. 

"I'm  sure  you  will  let  me  thank  you  now — if  you  did  not  visit  the 
sick,  you  are  certainly  feeding  the  hungry.    Shall  I  give  you  some  wine  ?  " 
"No;  I  never  drink  anything  but  water,  and  sometimes  coffee." 

"  Well,  she  doesn't  drink — that's  a  relief,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  fowl.  But  his  satisfaction  with  her  behaviour 
was  of  short  duration.  She  took  a  good- sized  cigarette  out  of  an  empty 
bird-cage,  lighted  it,  and  puffed  it  quietly  as  she  looked  at  him.  But 
although  she  thus  allowed  him  to  see  her  lips  and  chin,  the  veil  still 
covered  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  surely  strayed  into  the  Arabian  Nights,"  thought  the  imitator 
of  Sinbad.  "  I  can  see  the  lady  is  not  hare-lipped,  and  that  is  all. 
Does  she  intend  that  veil  to  serve  as  a  challenge  or  only  to  mystify  me  ? 
I'm  sure  she  can't  want  to  hide  her  eyes ;  and  if  that  is  so,  I  suppose 
she  is  only  waiting  to  be  asked  to  show  them." 

He  had  barely  tasted  the  wine,  but  the  few  mouthfuls  of  chicken  that 
he  had  been  able  to  swallow  had  got  into  his  head,  as  often  happens  to 
too  eager  convalescents.  As  he  seemed  in  for  an  adventure,  he  might  as 
well  make  the  most  of  it. 

"  That  cigarette  of  yours  looks  very  nice,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  make 
them  yourself  ?  I  think  I'll  join  you.  No  ;  I  won't  have  any  more  wine. 
And  now,"  he  added  after  a  few  moments  of  returning  sleepiness,  "  I'm 
going  to  ask  you  to  do  me  another  favour." 

"  As  much  as  you  like." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  if  my  hostess  is  really  Mademoiselle  Leczinska 
or  some  fairy  princess  ?  " 

"  You  mean  take  off  my  veil  ?  " 

"  Please — unless  you  are  a  nun,  which  I'm  sure  you're  not,  or  a 
Turkish  lady,  which  I  don't  think  you  are." 

"  No— I  can't  do  that." 

"  What — not  grant  me  so  easy  a  favour  ?  Do  you  never  let  your  faco 
be  seen  ?  Is  not  that  rather  cruel  ?  " 

"  There  are  things  that  ought  to  be  seen  and  things  that  ought  not  to 
be  seen.  My  eyes  are  things  that  ought  not  to  be  seen." 

"  Why,  what  a  mysterious  person  you  are,  Mademoiselle  !  Are  you 
afraid  of  burning  me  up  with  a  flash  of  lightning  ?  I  am  quite  strong 
enough  to  see  a  woman's  face,  I  assure  you." 
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"  No — you  have  seen  them  once  too  often.  You  shan't  see  them  again. 
There — that's  enough  of  that." 

"  What — never  ?    Why,  the  once  that  I  saw  them  wasn't  half  enough. 
Come — just  for  one  moment." 
"  Not  for  one." 

"  But " 

"  Do  you  want  to  make  me  angry  ?  " 

"  Yes — if  that  will  make  you  unveil.  No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  ho 
added,  noticing  real  impatience  in  her  tone.  "  But  if  you  have  any  reason 

for  hiding  your  eyes  except  that  they  are  too  beautiful " 

They  are  hateful." 
Is  that  why?" 

I  won't  take  off  my  veil — that's  why." 

But  do  you  never  let  people  see  your  eyes — not  even  on  the  stage  ?  " 
Never  mind  what  I  do  on  the  stage.     People  must  take  then*  chance 
then,  and  I  must  take  mine." 

"  Then  it  is  only  from  me  that  you  wish  to  hide  ?  Then,"  he  added, 
to  himself,  "  it  is  a  challenge,  after  all.  I  had  better  pretend  not  to  care 
—I  daresay  she'll  let  her  mask  drop  fast  enough  then."  He  was  just  at 
the  age  when  men  think  that  they  understand  all  the  tricks  of  women  and 
that  they  are  able  to  play  at  cat  and  mouse  with  them. 

Well  then,"  he  said  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  did  not  care  three 
Btraws  about  the  matter,  "  I  must  suppose  that  I  must  console  myself 
with  thinking  myself  in  company  with  a  kind-hearted  Basilisk.  Anyway 
you  are  first-  cousin  to  the  Sphinx :  and  I'm  no  hand  at  guessing  riddles  : 
[  give  it  up." 

I'm  glad  of  that — you  don't  know  how  unhappy  you  made  me,  talk- 
ing in  that  way." 

Let's  talk  of  something  else  :  though  if  you  use  your  voice  I  don't 
exactly  see  what  is  gained  by  your  shutting  your  eyes.  Tell  me  first  about 
that  fellow  Aaron.     Has  he  been  caught  ?  " 
"  Not  he !  " 

"  Haven't  the  police  been  after  him  ?" 

"  Oh  yes — they're  after  him.  But  that's  another  thing  I  don't  want 
to  talk  about.  I've  done  with  Aaron." 

So  have  I,  I  hope.  By  the  way,  we  were  talking  about  Vaughan — 
I've  sent  for  him.  You  and  he  haven't  been  quarrelling,  have  you  ?  " 

Quarrelling?     No.     But — but " 

But  what  ?  Don't  you  like  him  ?  I'm  sorry  for  that,  for  he's  tho 
best  felk>w  in  the  world." 

:  I  know  that.  But — -don't  let  us  talk  about  Dr. Vaughan."  Her  cigarette 
was  out,  and  she  tossed  it  away  sharply,  without  looking  to  see  where  it 
fell. 

•'  I  wonder  what  she  will  talk  about.  Hang  it,  I  must  get  her  to  say 
something.  Well,  I'll  make  another  try  before  I'm  reduced  to  tho 
weather.  Are  you  still  singing  at  the  Oberon  ?  " 
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"  Every  night." 

"  And  still  in  Sylvia's  Bracelet  ?  That's  splendid  :  I  shall  come  and 
hear  you  again.  And  all  these  bouquets— I  suppose  they  are  your  scalps 
— I  mean  your  trophies  ?  ' ' 

She  looked  round  her  room  proudly.  "  Yes,  I  keep  them  all,  as  you 
see.  There's  just  a  hundred  and  forty-four.  What  comes  next  to  a 
hundred  and  forty-four  ?  I  am  learning  to  count  from  flowers.  When  I 
sit  here  among  them  all  I  feel  that  I  am  somebody  :  they  all  grow  out  of 
my  singing." 

"  You  don't  throw  them  away,  even  when  they  fade  ?  " 

"  I  like  to  see  lots  of  faded  ones :  they  make  things  seem  ever  so 
much  longer  ago." 

"  You  won't  always  think  that,"  he  said,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  six- 
and-twenty.  "  And  how  do  you  like  England  ?  " 

"  England  ?  Oh,  you  mean  London  ?  I  don't  much  care.  I'm 
treated  very  well.  I  should  like  it  better  if  there  was  room  to  breathe 
in." 

"  I  feel  that  too.  You  like  the  country,  then?  I  think  we  should 
agree — I'm  never  myself,  except  when  I'm  on  the  sea.  I  shall  soon  be 
with  my  wife  again  now."  He  used  his  favourite  metaphor  less  from 
habit  than  from  a  wish  to  see  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  her.  But  he 
was  disappointed  again — it  simply  had  no  effect  at  all.  So  he  was  obliged 
ignomimously  to  explain.  "  I  mean  my  yacht,  the  Esmeralda.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  that  fellow  Aaron  I  should  have  been  half  way  to  the 
North  Pole  by  this  time.  Not  but  what  I  should  have  lost  a  pleasant 
adventure,  so  I  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  after  all.  Have  you  made 
many  voyages  ?  I  know  that  prima  donnas  think  nothing  of  a  voyage 
round  the  world." 

"  Do  they  ?  Oh,  that  would  be  the  best  of  all !  I  get  so  tired  of 
sitting  still.  I've  never  been  on  the  sea." 

"  What — not  when  you  came  from  Poland  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing — I  mean " 

"  I  know  :  you  don't  call  being  in  one  of  those  beastly  steamers  (Sailing 
— no  more  do  I." 

"  And  are  you  really  going  all  over  the  world  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  try  and  get  where  nobody  has  ever  been  before." 

"  How  I  wish  I  was  you !  " 

"  There's  something  in  that  girl,"  he  thought.  "  Well,  I've  found 
something  that  she  can  talk  about  at  last."  "  Something  that  I  like  to 
talk  about,"  he  meant  to  say,  but  his  confusion  of  persons  was  only 
natural.  Without  any  more  beating  round  the  bush,  he  plunged  at  once 
into  a  lecture  upon  Arctic  possibilities  that  called  the  colour  to  his  face, 
and  would  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  even  from  those  who  cared 
nothing  for  his  hobby.  Nor,  for  once,  though  the  experiment  was  dan- 
gerous, did  he  run  any  risk  of  being  thought  a  bore.  Zelda  peeped  out 
through  Mdlle.  Leezinnka,  and  really  enjoyed  her  feast  of  new  and  unheard- 
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of  wonders.  Indeed  she  even  outstripped  him.  He  touched  upon  the 
fancy  that  the  Earthly  Paradise  may  be  situated  beyond  the  walls  of 
eternal  ice  and  snow  :  she  seized  on  the  idea  at  once,  and  would  not  hear 
of  its  possibly  being  untrue.  She  was  receiving  her  first  lesson  in  the 
poetry,  not  of  emotion,  but  of  fancy,  and  many  a  man  who  has  once  been 
a  child  can  remember  to  his  last  hour  the  moment  in  which  this  revelation 
came  to  him.  Lord  Lisburn,  in  his  talk,  was  neither  poet  nor  orator : 
but  both  poetry  and  eloquence  are  comparative,  and  both  were  unknown 
worlds  to  her.  Her  own  vocabulary  was  too  small,  like  her  knowledge, 
to  enable  her  to  do  more  than  express  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  this 
was  enough  for  her  Homer.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  Earl,  though 
better  read  in  a  desultory  way  than  most  people,  and  an  author  besides, 
thought  her  the  cleverest,  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  woman  that 
he  had  ever  met  with.  He  only  wished  that  he  had  Sinbad  in  his  pocket 
to  give  her  a  presentation  copy  there  and  then. 

Sir  Godfrey  Bowes  would  probably  have  shaken  his  head  over  this 
premature  energy  on  the  part  of  his  patient.  But  it  was  still  early,  and 
his  daily  visit  was  not  due  for  some  hours  to  come.  Mdlle.  Leczinska  was 
a  thoughtless  nurse  :  she  knew  nothing  about  illness  or  of  the  difference 
between  being  and  seeming  well.  So  on  this  couple  of  grown-up  children 
drove,  through  a  paradise  of  Esquimaux,  seals,  sea-kings,  sagas  and  songs. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  conversation  should  ever  come  to  an 
end,  seeing  that  everything  was  new  to  Zelda  from  the  beginning.  Of 
course  she  did  not  understand  half  she  heard,  but'  this  made  it  all  the 
more  fascinating.  Nor  was  she  behindhand  in  teaching  Lord  Lisburn  a 
few  things  that  were  new  even  to  him.  To  her,  those  wonderful  countries 
of  his  were  above  all  things  the  dwelling  places  of  stranger  beings  than 
even  the  Hyperborean  Islanders. 

"  And  that,"  he  wound  up,  "  is  the  farthest  point  that  any  ship  has 
ever  been  known  to  sail  to." 

"  Ah !  "  she  said,  "  and  beyond  that,  you  say,  is  that  wonderful 
place  that  no  one  has  ever  found.  But  it  seems  to  me  everybody  has 
forgotten  something." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  You  have  said  nothing  of  the  guards.  How  are  you  to  get  through 
them?" 

"  What  guards  ?     There  are  no  living  creatures  there  but  bears." 

"  You  mean  those  dancing  creatures  ?  But  they're  no  harm.  I  knew 
a  bear  once,  and  he  was  as  friendly  as  could  be.  No ;  I  mean  Egin." 

"  Egin  ?    And  who  in  the  world  is  he  ?  " 

"  And  you  so  wise  ?  Why,  the  King  of  the  North  Wind — where  else 
should  he  be  ?  He's  not  as  bad  as  some  of  the  others,  they  say,  and 
he's  often  helped  people  who  know  how  to  rule  him." 

Lord  Lisburn  was  more  polite  than  Harold  Vaughan  had  been  under 
not  dissimilar  circumstances.  "  Why,"  he  only  asked,  "  do  you  mean 
one  ought  to  take  holy  water,  as  well  as  beef  and  biscuit  ?  " 
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"Don't  talk  in  that  way,  please.  I  don't  know  about  holy  water; 
but  I  know  that  people  have  been  torn  limb  from  limb." 

"  What;  you  really  believe  in  demons  ?  I  shall  begin  to  think  you 
are  a  witch,  and  that  is  why  you  hide  your  eyes." 

"  Oh  !  don't  speak  of  my  eyes." 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?  That's  your  fault,  not  mine.  Well,  if  I  come 
across  the  King  of  the  North  Wind,  I*  shall  be  prepared.  Anyway,  he 
can't  be  a  tougher  customer  than  my  friend  Aaron." 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  to  do.  I  only  know  that  he  rides 
upon  a  dragon  and  wears  a  crown,  but  is  sometimes  like  a  child ;  and  if 
you  can  make  him  like  that,  he'll  do  you  more  good  than  hurt,  and  tell 
you  where  to  look  for  gold.  His  spirits  are  like  snakes,  and  make  a 
noise  like  bulls." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  seen  him  ?  " 

"No;  but  he's  been  seen  by  them  that  know  how  to  make  him  come. 
I  wish  I  knew." 

"  I  wish  you  did,  with  all  my  heart— I'm  sure  I  don't.  But  are  you 
really  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  What— don't  you  know  it's  as  true  as  the  stars  in  the  sky?  Do 
you  believe  only  what  you  see  ?  " 

"  As  you  are  so  serious,  yes,  I  do.  But  who  on  earth  ever  taught 
you  all  this  nonsense — I  mean  all  these  things  ?  '.' 

"Of  course  you  can't  know  what  I  know;  you're  not — but  never 
mind.  Who  taught  me  ?  Why,  who  taught  you  what  you  believe  ? 

"  I  would  give  anything  to  see  your  face ;  I  would  believe  in  the 
King  of  the  North  Wind,  dragon  and  all." 

"  I  am  not  wise  myself ;  but  I  have  lived  with  them  that  are.  Look 
at  me,  so  that  I  can  see  you  well.  I  thought  so  ;  you  are  running  into 
fearful  danger,  unless  you  are  warned." 

"  Of  course  I  am  running  into  danger ;  I  don't  think  I  could  live  out 
of  it.  But  are  you  a  fortune-teller  ?  " 

"  I  am  nothing.  But  it  will  be.  mad  to  go  among  the  demons,  you 
who  laugh  at  them,  and  without  a  wise  man." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Oh,  then  you  may  make  yourself  easy  :  I'm  going  to 
take  a  very  wise  man,  indeed." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  doubt  you  know  a  wise  man  when  you  see 
one,"  she  said  gravely. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  But  I  think  I  know  one — I  mean 
Harold  Vaughan." 

"  Harold  Vaughan  !" 

She  started  so  suddenly,  that  a  suspicion  leaped  into  Lord  LiEburn's 
brain. 

"  Yes  ;  why  not  ?     Don't  you  think  him  a  wise  man  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  anything  of  him,"  she  said  with  a  toss  of  head  that 
almost  shook  her  veil  down.  To  his  own  astonishment,  he  felt  as  though 
one  corner  of  his  heart  had  been  touched  by  the  tip  of  a  cold  finger,  But, 
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as  he  was  not  the  least  in  love — how  should  he  be  ?— the  suspicion  that 
the  finger-tip  might  belong  to  jealousy  was  too  absurd  to  be  recognised. 

"I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  Vaughan,  though.  He  saved  my  life 
once,"  he  went  on,  defending  his  friend  from  an  attack  that  had  never 
been  made,  "  and  is  a  first-rate  fellow.  He'll  make  a  name,  and  I'm 
proud  to  have  him.  I  wonder  why  he  doesn't  come,  though  ?  Perhaps 
he  was  out — by  Jove,  do  you  know  I've  been  boring  you  for  three  whole 
hours  ?  I  wish  you'd  give  me  another  glass  of  wine ;  what  a  baby  I  feel. 
Never  mind,  I  shall  be  all  right  when  I'm  on  board  again.  And  now — 
will  you  do  one  thing  for  me  before  I  go  back  to  my  own  room  ?  " 

"  Anything,  if  I  can.     But " 

"  Please,  no  buts." 

"  I've  been  thinking.  I  told  you  that  I'm  not  wise,  but  I  know  people 
that  are." 

"  Lucky  girl  that  you  are  !     "Well  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  going  to  ask  mo.  But  if  I  do  something 
for  you,  you  must  do  something  for  me." 

"  Anything,  and  without  a  but." 

"  You  promise  ?     You  swear  it  ?  " 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honour." 

You  must  swear  it,  or  it  won't  do.     You  say  you  believe  in  gome- 
thing;  swear  by  all  you  believe." 

If  it  will  satisfy  you — very  well,  I  swear  it,  as  long  as  it  is  neither 
to  believe  in  Egin,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  or  to  give  up  the  North  Pole, 

or  to " 

'  No  ;  it's  nothing  you  can't  do.     You  swear  it  ?  " 

I  Juro." 

'  Is  that  your  oath  ?  " 

I 1  can't  do  more,  except  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  and  that  I've 
done." 

Attend  to  me,  then.    I  can  see  some  things,  but  not  all :  and  when 
j  it  comes  to  ruling  the  great  ones,  I'm  blind.     You  may  say  what  you 
!  like ;  but  there's  more  in  it  than  bears  and  icebergs,  to  keep  brave  men, 
all  with  different  stars,  from  finding  their  way.     I  know  the  stars  ;  but  it 
wants  stronger  than  me  to  help  the  stars  against  the  evil  ones." 
Well?" 
1  You're  attending  ?     Now  I  know  of  one  that  knows  everything. 

[When  I  used  to  be  with  Aaron " 

A  pleasant  companion  you  must  have  found  him,  I  should  think. 
|But — before  you  go  on — I  know  so  little  about  your  profession — had  you 
3n  singing  with  him  before  you  came  to  England  ?  " 

For  years.     I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  what  I  want  to  say.     Can 
JTOU  keep  secrets — from  everybody,  I  mean  ?  " 
I  hope  so,  though  I  don't  like  them." 

But  from  everybody— even  from  your  own  right  hand — even  from 
>ctor  Yaughan  ?" 
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"  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  confidence,  Mademoiselle."  His  know- 
ledge of  woman-kind  taught  him  that  to  be  told  a  secret  from  which 
another  man  was  to  be  definitely  excluded  was  a  special  token  of  favour. 
And  so,  perhaps,  it  may  be,  as  a  rule.  He  had  not  yet  learned  that  in 
such  matters  exceptions  outnumber  rules  by  a  million  to  one. 

"  I  will  trust  you.  I've  not  always  been  Mdlle.  Leczinska — I  haven't 
always  been  a  Pole." 

"  I  see — your  stage  name  and  your  stage  country." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Is  that  part  of  the  secret  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  secret. — No  ;  don't  ask  me  questions.  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  only  what  I  please.  Do  you  know  a  big  town — a  long  way  off 
from  here  ?  " 

"  I  know  many  big  towns,  a  very  long  way  off.  Do  you  mean  in 
England  ?  " 

"  It's  not  over  the  sea.  But  it  stands  on  a  river  that  runs  between 
rocks  :  the  river  runs  into  a  great  river :  there  is  a  large  church  :  there 
are  big  ships  and  sailors  :  there  are  women  there  who  wear  bonnets  like 
that  coal-box  :  there  are  trees  in  the  middle — " 

"  And  you  can't  think  of  the  name  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  the  name.     But  you  must  go  there,  or  else  send." 

"  Without  knowing  where  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  such  towns, 
though  I  don't  quite  understand  about  the  bonnets." 

"  But  you  have  sworn  to  do  it." 

"  I  know  that — but  can't  you  make  my  going  a  little  more  easy  ? 
You  say  that  it's  not  across  the  sea — how  far  is  it  ?  Which  way  is  it  ? 
Do  you  know  any  place  near  ?  " 

"  No — there's  a  place  called  the  Old  Point  Hotel,  and  the  Royal  Arms." 

"  Have  you  been  there  yourself?  " 

"  You  are  not  to  ask  me  questions.     You  are  to  do  what  I  tell  you." 

"  And  having  found  a  place  with  ships  and  public- houses — ?  " 

"  Whenever  Aaron  was  there  he  used  to  go  and  see  the  Wise  Woman. 
He  would  never  let  me  see  her — " 

"  Then  you  have  been  there  ?    Who  in  the  world  is  Aaron  ?  " 

The  ever  ready  anger  came  into  her  voice.  "  Do  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  lies  ?  Every  time  I  answer  a  question  it  shall  be  a  lie." 

"  Forgive  me,  pray.     I  won't  ask  you  another  question." 

"  He  never  lit  me  see  her :  I  think  he  was  somehow  afraid.  But  I've 
heard  of  her  from  others  than  him.  She  was  a  great  Eani — a  Queen." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say — a  Queen  of  what  ?     A  Queen  of  gipsies  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you.     She  is  a  Queen.      She  is  called  Lady 
Margaret :  but  you  won't  find  her  that  way." 
"  And  what  does  she  do  ?  " 
"  I  tell  you  what  I  have  been  told — what  is  true.     She   is   not 
common.     She  came  from  over  the  sea.     I  have  heard  Aaron  talkingl 
about  it  often  with  old  people  :  he'd  never  let  me  listen,  but  I've  made 
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believe  to  be  asleep,  and  heard  it  all  without  my  eyes.  She  was  never  a 
child  like  I  have  been,  but  came  as  if  from  the  very  stars,  ready-made. 
She  lived  with  great  people,  not  like  us,  and  wore  rings  and  satin.  It's 
awful  to  think  of,  but  they  say  she'd  killed  a  child  for  the  great  devil.  It's 
no  wonder  she's  got  to  be  wise,  and  she  never  laughed  nor  cried.  Now 
she  lives  all  alone  by  herself  in  a  big  house,  and  makes  gold,  and  what- 
ever she  says  is  true." 

"  Why,  she  is  a  real  witch — and  this  is  the  nineteenth  century !  Is  it 
possible  that  there  are  such  things  still  ?  " 

"  She  knows  how  to  rule  the  great  ones :  how  else  should  she  make 
the  gold  ?  I  could  tell  you  all  sorts  of  things  I've  heard — only  it's  not 
lucky  to  talk  about  those  things.  You  must  go  to  her." 

"  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  unearth  a  live  witch.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  are  not  one  as  well  ?  " 

"  You  must  ask  her  everything." 

"  What— about  getting  to  the  North  Pole  ?  " 

"  You  have  sworn  it.     And  whatever  she  tells  you,  you  must  do." 

"  I  doubt  no  more  whether  I  am  on  my  head  or  my  heels,"  Lord 
Lisburn  thought.  "I  am  most  certainly  not  on  my  heels.  What  on 
earth  does  it  all  mean  ?  I  am  in  London,  and  yet  in  a  room  that  looks 
more  like  Bagdad.  I  am  talking  to  the  veiled  Isis,  and  have  sworn  to 
visit  an  unknown  country  to  ask  a  witch  who  sacrifices  children  to  the 
devil  how  to  get  to  the  North  Pole  in  spite  of  the  King  of  the  North 
Wind.  No  one  would  believe  me  if  I  pledged  them  my  honour.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  I  feel  my  wits  giving  away.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
manage  five  minutes  alone  with  the  dumb-bells  !  Is  it  the  effect  of  that 
confounded  glass  of  Moselle  ?  Or  is  it  delirium  ?  This  is  London,  this 
is  the  nineteenth  century,  I  am  I,  twelve  times  twelve  are  a  hundred  and 
forty-four.  No,  I  won't  give  in.  Puss  never  walked  in  boots — the 
Fisherman  never  caught  the  genii.  If  she  would  only  lift  up  her  veil ! 
Am  I  mad  or  is  she  ?  " 

He  forgot  one  thing  in  his  catalogue — the  sweet  soft  voice  that  spoke 
as  if  its  natural  language  was  an  enchanted  song.  Not  even  the  wildest 
nonsense  could  sound  like  itself  when  spoken  in  such  a  tone.  I  have  not 
dwelt  on  this  theme,  nor  will  I.  Words  deal  with  thoughts  :  they  are  as 
powerless  of  themselves  to  denote  tones  as  they  are  to  depict  hues.  What 
is  to  be  said  when  a  voice  does  not  make  people  think  but  simply  feel  ? 
Women's  voices  are  for  the  most  part  like  their  handwriting — as  conven- 
tional and  as  devoid  of  meaning  or  character.  They  all  say  the  same 
things,  great  or  little,  with  the  same  inflections  and  in  the  same  tones. 
When  a  woman  does  not  speak  from  the  ends  of  her  teeth,  but  from  the 
chest,  that  is  to  say  from  the  part  wherein  the  heart  lies,  we  receive  the 
same  impression  as  when  we  welcome  handwriting  from  a  woman's  hand 
free  from  loops  and  angles,  from  thin  up-strokes  and  thick  down.  She 
may  not  be  lady-like,  but  she  is  sure  to  be  a  lady :  she  is  more  likely  to 
be  gentle  than  genteel. 
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This,  however,  is  to  keep  still  within  the  limits  of  thought.  Zelda's 
voice  must  be  suggested  by  a  fable,  if  merely  out  of  revenge  for  its  having 
suggested  so  many. 

"  I  never  hear  any  music,"  complained  an  envious  beech-tree.  "  I 
hate  the  birds  :  they  worry  me."  Suddenly  the  soft  breeze  went  down, 
and  his  own  leaves  and  branches  no  longer  rustled  and  stirred.  "  Un- 
grateful wretch  that  I  am,"  he  exclaimed :  "I  never  thought  I  heard  a 
note,  and  all  the  while  I  was  feeling  the  sweetest  music  in  the  world." 

That  is  why  Zelda's  voice,  while  she  is  speaking,  must  be  left  alone. 
It  was  not  thought  about,  but  only  heard. 

"  Then  you  will  go  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a  pause — rather  impatiently, 
considering  his  condition  of  body. 

"  You  have  bound  me  to  go.  Only  promise  in  your  turn  that  you 
will  tell  nobody  of  my  fool's — of  my  errand  ?  " 

"  Whom  should  I  tell  ?  " 

"  But  I  must  find  out  first  where  I  am  to  go.  And  when  I  am  there, 
how  is  this  Wise  Woman,  as  you  call  her,  to  be  found  ?  I  suppose  you 
would  hardly  advise  my  advertising  in  The  Times  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Newmarket,  where  they 
have  races?  " 

"  I  should  think  I  did." 

"  That  is  on  the  way." 

"  Well,  that's  something.     Do  you  know  the  next  towns  ?  " 

"  Canterbury — that  was  one  place  after  Lincoln.  And  before* 
Lincoln  there  was — let  me  see — Winchester :  but  I  can't  tell  you  any 
between  Winchester  and  Norwich,  except  Shrewsbury.  And  it  was  a  very 
long  way  from  Norwich." 

"  Bather  a  roundabout  way  from  Newmarket  to  Norwich,  isn't  it  ? 
You  can't  help  me  much,  that's  clear."  Here  was  a  straightforward 
difficulty  to  be  attacked — that  put  him  on  his  mettle,  in  spite  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  affair.  It  was  almost  as  good  as  looking  for  the 
Pole  itself.  And  then  the  quest  was  imposed  by  a  voice  worth  obeying, 
though  no  influence  was  rained  from  any  eyes. 

" Here  goes,  then,"  he  said,  with  his  rather  boyish  laugh.  "The 
route's  no  use,  but  I'll  make  sure  of  the  description.  You  haven't  a  scrap 
of  paper  ?  Never  mind ;  I  daresay  I've  got  something  in  my  pocket. 
Ah,  what's  this  ?  That'll  do — the  card  to  Lady  Penrose's  ball.  That's 
no  use  now,  thank  fortune.  Let  me  see — river — big  church — ships — 
women  with  coal-scuttles.  Trees  in  the  middle.  Two  inns — royal  arms. 
And  now  it's  time  for  my  favour.  I  want  to  hear  you  sing.  I've  been 
good,  haven't  I  ?  " 

"  You  are  too  good.     I  love  you.     What  shall  I  sing  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  what  to  sing  ?  What  was  that  you  sang  in 
Sylvia's  Bracelet — that  song  by  Abner  ?  I  never  heard  anything  like  it, 
and  I've  been  everywhere. — I  suppose,"  he  thought  cunningly,  "  she 
must  take  off  her  veil  to  sing." 
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But  she  did  no  such  thing.  "  Well,  a  bargain's  a  bargain.  The 
song  isn't  Abner's,  all  the  same — I  know  which  you  mean.  But  I've  been 
learning  much  better  things  lately — I  only  sing  my  old  nonsense  to  myself 
now.  Just  listen  how  I  can  shake — There !  " 

"  Brava!  But  I'd  a  great  deal  sooner  hoar  you  sing  to  yourself,  if 
you  don't  mind." 

"  Lucas  would  scold  me  fearfully  if  he  knew — but  I  don't  care  for  him. 
And  yet — No,  don't  ask  me  to  sing  that  song  now." 

"  Is  that  how  you  think  my  promise  ought  to  be  kept  ?  " 

"  The  devil !     No." 

He  would  have  been  still  more  bewildered  could  he  have  seen 
what  images  that  now  historic  song  of  hers  raised  up  before  the  prima  donna 
as  she  translated  into  the  language  of  her  grand  piano  the  flourishes  of 
Bob  the  Scraper.  Ever  since  the  night  of  the  debut  she  had  steadily  re- 
fused to  sing  those  unlucky  words.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it — Lord 
Lisburn  had  fairly  bought  it,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  begin. 

"  If  I,  so  mean,  were  Royal  Queen 
Of  England,  France  or  Spain, 
Sceptre  and  crown,  I'd  throw  them  down,- 
So  I  might  sail  the  main  " — 

"  Brava  \  "  again  cried  the  sailor  earl. 

"  For  a  sailor  lad  my  heart  has  had 

That  sails  upon  the  sea, 
And  mirk  or  glim,  I'd  sail  with  him 
If  he  would  sail  with  me." 

Lord  Lisburn  was  too  intent  upon  the  full  contralto,  fuller  and  richer 
by  far  than  when  Harold  Vaughan  had  been  stopped  by  it  on  his  path  of 
life,  to  hear  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  I  should  think  he  would  sail  with 
you,"  he  said  enthusiastically,  "  if  that's  how  you  ask  him." 

"  If  he,  the  last  before  the  mast, 

To  whom  my  heart  is  true, 
"Were  o'er  them  all  made  admiral, 

And  captain  of  the  crew — 
Through  evil  name,  through  sin  and  shame, 

I'd  sail  the  wide  world's  sea — 
Fall  foul  or  fair,  I  would  not  care, 

If  he  would  care  for  me." 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Lord  Lisburn  had  boasted  of  his  love 
of  danger.  It  was  with  good  cause,  I  hope  it  is  clear,  that  he  laid  claim 
to  the  title  of  gentleman.  But  never  in  all  his  wanderings  had  he  been  in 
greater  danger  than  now  of  what  people  would  consider  a  breach  of  the 
maxim  that  noblesse  oblige.  It  is  true  that  he  was  enfeebled  by  illness, 
and  by  the  strange  excitement  of  the  last  few  hours — that,  as  he  had 
owned  to  himself,  he  was,  morally  speaking,  not  standing  upright  on  his 
heels.  The  few  now  living  who  may  have  heard  the  voice  of  Mdlle. 
Leczinska  will  partly  guess  what  I  mean,  but  even  they  did  not  fully  know 
the  voice  of  Zelda.  Not  even  Harold  Vaughan  or  the  boors  of  St.  Bavons 
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had  heard  that :  it  was  -reserved  for  Lord  Lisburn  to  hear  the  first-fruits 
of  the  grafting  of  art  upon  nature.  She  was  even  surprised  at  herself  at 
the  sudden  heat  which  seemed  to  have  come  out  of  it  and  through  it  while 
she  sang.  Lord  Lisburn  was  as  far  out  of  her  mind  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  flesh  at  the  North  Pole.  But  if  he  was  nothing  to  her  as  her  vague 
fancies  chased  each  other  unconsciously  through  every  nook  and  corner  of 
her  mind's  maze,  this  foreign  actress,  who  smoked  and  swore  and  bewil- 
dered him  with  her  caprices  and  extravagancies,  was  gradually  beginning 
to  exercise  a  strange  fascination  over  him.  The  veiled  face,  the  sweet 
and  penetrating  voice,  more  musical  even  in  speech  than  in  song,  the  out- 
landish surroundings,  the  wild  ideas,  the  sympathy  she  had  shown  with 
his  own  life  and  aims,  and  which  he  naturally  extended  to  himself,  cer- 
tainly did  not  tend  to  drive  the  remains  of  fever  from  his  veins.  The 
words  "  I  love  you,"  though  he  was  not  so  vain  as  to  take  them  literally, 
had  nevertheless  not  fallen  on  barren  ground.  He  felt  as  if  the  song  had 
acted  like  an  elixir,  to  make  him  well  and  strong — as  if  there  might  be  a 
worse  fate  in  the  world  than  to  take  her  at  her  song's  word  for  the  Queen 
of  the  Esmeralda,  through  foul  and  fair,  mirk  and  glim. 

Instinctively,  he  felt  that  he  must  do  something  to  make  the  Siren 
of  the  enchanted  chamber  raise  her  veil. 

« If  he  would  care  for  me," 

was  still  in  his  ears  and  turning  into  something  more  than  melody  when 
the  knock  that  he  had  not  heard  at  the  street  door  was  repeated  on  the 
door  of  the  room.  He  started,  and  did  not  notice  that  Zelda,  whose 
fingers  still  lingered  on  the  keys,  started  more  than  he. 

"  Come  in !  "  she  cried ;  and  started  once  more  to  see  that  her  old  song 
had  called  Harold  Vaughan  to  her  side  again.  The  coincidence  was 
natural  enough,  but  no  coincidences  seem  natural  in  Fairyland.  Harold 
Vaughan  had  come  at  the  first  summons  from  Lord  Lisburn,  and  arrived 
to  find  his  patron — so  it  looked  to  him — in  strange  company,  considering 
all  the  circumstances  from  a  rational  point  of  view. 

He  hesitated,  as  well  he  might,  before  the  veiled  lady  and  her  strange 
room.  But  he  had  not  followed  the  course  of  the  dream,  and  his  arrival 
was  like  the  entry  of  Common  Sense  into  Fairyland.  Zelda  got  up  from 
the  piano,  and  without  a  word  went  into  a  corner  of  the  room  and  curled 
herself  up  among  the  heap  of  sofa  cushions. 

"  Ah  1  I  thought  you'd  come,  old  fellow,"  said  Lord  Lisburn,  flushing 
up  to  his  forehead.  "But  I'm  dead  tired.  I'll  go  and  lie  down  in  the 
next  room — you  can  talk  to  me  there.  You're  real,  anyhow." 

The  doctor  took  his  hand  and  then  his  arm. 

"  I  never  hoped  to  find  your  lordship  well  enough  to  sit  up — all  the 
better ;  you  can  change  your  quarters  the  sooner.  But  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  Sir  Godfrey  lets  you  sit  here  in  this  horrible  atmosphere  of 
flowers  ?  " 

"  This  is  not  my  room  ;  I've  not  been  out  of  bed  till  to-day." 
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"  And  you  ought  to  be  in  bed  for  a  week  to  come." 

"  Come,  old  fellow,  it  isn't  fair  to  hit  a  man  when  he's  down.  You're 
right  though,  I  daresay.  Thank  you,  Mademoiselle — for  your  song,  I 
mean.  You  will  not  be  very  angry  if  I  find  my  way  here  again,  in  spite 
of  your  flowers  ?  " 

But  she  only  curled  herself  more  deeply  in  her  sofa  cushions,  and 
answered  not  a  word.  As  soon  as  her  visitors  had  passed  the  inner  doors, 
she  crept  back  to  the  piano  and  began  to  hum  her  song  to  herself,  very 
softly,  over  again. 

She  was  scarcely  in  the  middle  of  her  first  stanza,  however,  when  she 
heard  the  doctor  speaking  to  her. 

"  Pray  keep  your  piano  quiet,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  made 
Lord  Lisburn  lie  down ;  do  you  want  to  drive  him  into  a  fever  ?  You 
have  already  let  him  throw  himself  back  a  week  at  least,  if  not  more." 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that  way  ?  I  have  not  put  up  my  veil 
a  moment.  This  is  my  room  and  my  piano,  and  I'll  do  as  I  please." 

"  Let  her  go  on,"  said  Lord  Lisburn  faintly  from  within.  "  It  doesn't 
disturb  me  at  all.  It  does  me  good  to  hear  some  music." 

Harold  Vaughan  closed  the  door.  "  I  think  we  had  better  understand 
one  another  at  once,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said.  "There  is  clearly  some 
mystery  about  you.  Of  course  it  is  nothing  to  me,  you  will  say,  and  in 
one  way  it  is  nothing.  But  I  hope  I  am  not  such  an  ungrateful  brute  as 
not  to  feel  that  what  concerns  Lord  Lisburn  concerns  me.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  need  to  beat  about  the  bush  with  you  ;  men  in  my  profession 
and  women  in  yours  are  people  of  the  world.  And  I  cannot  get  rid  of  a 
strange  fancy  that  we  have  met  before.  You  are  now  a  Pole,  I  know,  and 
a  famous  actress ;  it  seems  insane  to  think  you  were  ever  an  English  street- 
singer.  But  am  I  right  in  thinking  you  were  not  christened  Pauline,  but 
by  the  stranger  name  of  Zelda  ?  Is  that  why  you  hide  your  face  from 
me?" 

"  Never  !     I  don't  know  the  name." 

"I  have  never  seen  you — if  you  are  not  Zelda — except  in  some  dis- 
guise. If  you  are  not  Zelda,  you  will  have  no  objection  to  lift  up  your 
veil." 

"  I  won't  lift  up  my  veil." 

"Well,  then,  it  is  as  well  you  should  know  all  that  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  tell  Lord  Lisburn." 

"  Oh,  you  may  tell  him  what  you  like — it's  nothing  to  me." 

"So  you  say." 

"  I  do  say  so.  What  do  I  care  ?  He  won't  believe  you.  And  if  he 
did,  what  should  I  care  ?  " 

"  The  world  thinks  you  would  care  a  great  deal." 

"  Who's  the  world  ?     You  mean  the  people  that  hear  me  sing  ?  " 

"  Contempt  for  the  world  has  a  very  graceful  look,  Mademoiselle,  but 
you  must  have  learned  as  well  as  I  that  the  world  never  submits  to  be 
despised." 
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"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Surely  you  do." 

"  Then  you  mean  nothing  ?  " 

"  I  see.     It  suits  you  that  Lord  Lisburn  should  be  compromised  ?  "* 

"  Compromised?  " 

"Don't  you  know  the  word?  Well,  you  can't  pretend  to  misunder- 
stand me  if  I  speak  plain  things.  To  judge  from  appearances,  it  will 
no  doubt  please  you  to  hear  that  people  say  all  that  can  be  said  of  a 
woman  who  remains,  all  by  herself,  to  nurse  a  young  man  who  is  ill  at 
her  lodgings,  especially  when  the  woman  is  an  actress  and  the  man  is  a 
peer." 

"  All  that  can  be  said  ?  Where's  the  harm  ?  Ought  I  to  have  turned 
him  out  like  a  dog,  when  he  was  hurt  for  me  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  if  you  cared  for  your  own  reputation  you  would  have  gone 
elsewhere." 

"Cared  for  what?" 

"Which  do  you  mean — that  you  don't  care  for  it,  or  that  it  isn't 
worth  caring  for  ?  " 

"  I  mean  neither — nothing.  You  are  too  wise  for  me.  I  don't  know 
reputation  nor  compromise.  Why  should  I  go  ?  Why  should  people 
care  where  I  live,  or  what  I  do  ?  I  sing  for  them  and  they  pay  me : 
that's  all.  If  you  mean  anything  wrong,  it  isn't  true,  it  couldn't  be : 
and  if  there  was,  it's  nothing  to  them.  I'm  as  free  to  do  what  I  like  as 
they,  so  long  as  I  keep  myself  from  them,  and  let  nobody  touch  me." 

Harold  Vaughan,  in  spite  both  of  his  profession  and  his  professions, 
was  not  quite  so  much  a  man  of  the  world  as  to  feel  instinctively  when 
people  were  speaking  truth  and  when  falsehood — he  had  had  to  deal 
with  but  two  women,  of  whom  one,  as  he  believed,  had  been  false  to 
him,  while  the  one  before  him,  he  felt  sure,  had  lied.  Nor  was  he,  like 
Lord  Lisburn,  ready  to  be  carried  away  by  the  romance  of  an  adventure. 
But  even  he  caught  himself  admitting  the  suggestion,  "  Can  this  possibly 
be  the  most  incredible  innocence  that  man  or  woman  ever  heard  of?" 
But  he  was  angry  with  himself  for  such  treason  to  common  sense. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "of  course  I  can't  control  Lord  Lisburn;  I  have 
no  right  even  to  advise  him.  But  I  shall  advise  him,  whether  I  have  the 
right  or  no,  and  will  take  the  consequences." 

How  could  he  read  what  was  really  occupying  her  whole  mind  ? 
Nothing  was  in  her  thoughts  but  an  all-absorbing  horror  of  his  identifying 
her  with  Zelda.  She  would  have  gone  to  the  stake  rather  than  have 
confessed  it — at  least  to  him.  She  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  why 
he  cared  about  knowing  it :  she  only  knew  that  he  did  care,  and  that  was 
enough.  After  all,  what  was  the  first  spur  to  her  theatrical  ambition  but 
the  hope,  without  a  conscious  motive,  that  she  might  be  Zelda,  the  beggar 
girl,  to  this  great  man  no  more  ?  What  she  felt  towards  him  was  more 
like  awe  than  love — an  unborn  passion  that  might  become  love,  but  that 
might  also  become  hate  with  equal  likelihood,  for  in  hearts  like  hers, 
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which  have  never  known  the  full  taste  of  either,  the  two  most  opposite 
passions  are  in  their  outset  curiously  akin.  Hate  and  love  are  at  all 
events  so  far  alike,  that  they  make  us  single  out  one  person  from  the 
world,  and  care  supremely  about  what  he  thinks  of  ourselves.  If  Zelda 
had  been  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  self-analysis,  she  would  have  learned 
much  from  her  bitter  disappointment  at  the  little  effect  of  what  she  con- 
sidered the  magnificence  of  her  surroundings  had  seemed  to  have  upon 
him.  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  impressed  by  their  not  having 
sufficed  to  conceal  her  from  his  penetration. 

No ;  anything  was  better  than  that  he  should  think  of  her  as  she 
hated  to  think  of  herself.  He  had  impressed  on  her  the  test  of  the  veil : 
it  must  be  undergone  at  the  risk  of  exposure,  even  at  the  risk  of  the 
working  of  the  Evil  Eye. 

"Who  is  Zelda  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly. 

He  lifted  his  shoulders  contemptuously.  "  Nobody,"  he  said.  "  Only 
a  girl  who  brings  mischief  to  all  she  comes  near." 

He  could  see  her  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  and  she  stamped  on  the 
ground — that  favourite  gesture  of  hers,  that  seemed  to  imply  everything 
at  once  without  words.  She  felt  almost  goaded  into  using  the  power  of 
which  he  had  now  twice  accused  her. 

"  Will  you  believe  me  if  I  let  down  my  veil  ?  " 

"  I  shall  see." 

"Then  see  !  "  she  exclaimed,  tearing  off  the  lace,  and  shewing  him 
two  eyes  glowing  like  fire.  Could  that  passionate,  beautiful  woman's  face 
be  that  of  the  beggar  of  St.  Bavons  ?  He  was  astonished  out  of  his 
suspicions,  and  his  own  eyes,  as  if  ashamed,  literally  went^  down  before 
hers.  No ;  if  this  ever  had  been  Zelda,  it  was  Zelda  no  more  :  she  was 
right  there.  He  had  never  seen  a  face  like  this  before,  and  his  recollec- 
tion of  special  features  had  grown  dim — thousands  of  women  have  dark 
faces  and  black  hair.  In  the  flash  of  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
stammer  "  No,"  when  his  eyes,  in  their  fall  to  the  floor,  caught  sight  01 
something  at  her  feet,  which  her  sudden  movement  had  caused  to  drop 
from  her  bosom. 

He  stooped  down,  picked  it  up,  and  held  it  before  her.  She  was 
more  than  answered — it  was  the  gold  watch  that  Harold  Vaughan  had 
lost  on  Whit  Monday. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PASTEBOARD  CASTLE. 

HAROLD  VAUGHAN  threw  a  few  shillings  away  that  evening  to  hear  the 
pickpocket  hi  her  rule  of  prim  a  donna  at  the  Oberon,  not  as  critic,  but  as 
spectator.  Ho  thought  she  sang  badly,  but  as  the  popular  favourite  was 
applauded  to  the  roof,  as  usual,  ho  set  down  his  judgment  to  his  own 
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want  of  knowledge.  Carol  was  hanging  about,  of  course,  in  his  usual 
mysterious  capacity  as  unattached  manager  of  everything  and  everybody. 

"  There  " — he  said,  when  in  the  course  of  his  ubiquity  he  had  dropped 
for  a  moment  upon  Harold  Vaughan.  "  Only  to  think  all  that  would  have 
been  thrown  away  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me.  Isn't  she  splendid  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  she  is  :  but  I  believe  I've  heard  as  good  in  a  public- 
house  before  now." 

"  You  daresay?  Why,  there's  two  hundred  pounds  in  the  house,  if 
there's  a  penny — what  can  you  say  more  ?  That's  Art,  if  you  please. 
By  the  way,  you're  an  art  critic  now,  thanks  to  me.  Who  do  you  think 
had  better  do  her  portrait  ?  Of  course  I  know  all  the  painters,  and 
could  make  them  do  anything,  but  just  think  about  it,  will  you — some- 
body that  could  carry  out  my  own  ideas  ?  By  the  way,  too,  we  must 
have  some  new  anecdotes  about  her — the  old  onea  are  getting  stale.  The 
Polish  business  did  very  well,  but  rather  too  well :  there  are  three  more 
Polish  soprani  already,  two  of  th«m  English  and  one  Irish,  and  a  Miss 
Brown  or  something,  who  failed  two  years  ago  as  an  Italian,  is  going  to 
come  out  brand-new  as  a  Circassian.  We  can't  give  her  a  change  of  country, 
I  suppose,  or  I'd  outbid  the  Circassian  with  a  Chinese.  I  suppose  it 
wouldn't  be  safe  to  say  that  she's  going  to  be  married  to  a  certain  young 
nobleman  under  romantic  circumstances  ?  One  might  hint  that  she's  a 
duchess  in  disguise,  or  that  somebody  has  committed  suicide  for  her,  or 
made  her  a  present  of  the  biggest  diamond  in  Europe,  or  that  she  has 
escaped  from  Siberia,  or  poisoned  three  husbands,  or  supports  an  aged 
grandmother — any  would  do  :  perhaps  I'll  give  them  all  a  turn.  I  think 
I'll  take  the  grandmother  first :  it  touches  people.  It's  the  touch  of 
nature.  She  shall  be  blind  and  deaf,  and  saved  Napoleon  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow.  Any  old  story  of  Napoleon  does  for  a  peg :  everybody  will 
think  it's  true,  so  long  as  there's  a  name  in  it  they've  heard  when  they  were 
babies.  Keep  the  ball  rolling — that's  the  game.  Hush — pray  don't  talk 
so  much :  it's  very  odd  wherever  I  go  how  people  always  look  at  me.  You 
won't  come  behind  ?  Good-by,  then  :  I'm  going  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
Leczinska,"  he  added,  very  loudly,  so  that  everybody  within  ear-shot 
might  hear. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  agony  that  the  inopportune  dis- 
covery of  the  watch  had  brought  upon  Zelda.  The  knowledge  that  she 
had  been  allowing  a  castle  to  build  itself  in  the  air  came  to  her  simulta- 
neously with  the  collapse  of  its  foundations.  To  be  found  out  in  a  theft 
did  not  mean  to  her  what  it  would  have  meant  to  anybody  else  in  her 
position.  It  carried  neither  moral  shame  nor  social  fear.  It  never  came 
into  her  head  to  connect  the  idea  of  sending  for  a  policeman  with  Harold 
Vaughan,  and  if  the  thought  had  occurred  to  her  it  would  not  have  come 
in  the  shape  of  fear. 

She  was  a  woman  hopelessly  alone  in  a  world  that  she  could  not 
comprehend.  All  the  fire  of  nature  was  within  her,  hungering  after  an 
outlet.  Had  she  been  a  heaven-born  artist,  it  may  be  said,  would  she  not 
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have  thrown  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  career  that  had  heen  given  her 
by  Carol  and  destiny,  and  therein  found  the  satisfaction  that  art,  according 
to  common-places,  bestows  upon  those  who  follow  Her  for  herself, 
and  not  for  her  reward  ?  Possibly  :  and  yet  there  might  be  the  divine 
fire  in  her,  and  it  might  only  be  a  torment  to  her,  all  the  same.  To  be  an 
artist  one  must  surely  know  what  art  means.  From  Lucas,  Zelda  had 
learned  that  Art  means  the  deliberate  practice  of  pedantic  rules.  From 
Carol,  she  had  learned  that  Art  means  the  readiest  way  of  getting  money. 
From  Abner,  she  had  learned  that  Art  means  performing  his'own  music  and 
no  other.  Finally,  from  the  great  public,  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  she 
had  learned  that  Art  means  an  occasional  evening's  amusement.  It  was  not 
likely  that  she,  to  whom  the  books  of  history  and  experience  were  sealed, 
should  be  wiser  than  they,  and  she  looked  upon  her  solitary  indulgences 
of  her  natural  musical  instinct  as  so  many  follies.  She  was  bound  to  b« 
false  to  her  genius,  and  to  bend  it  into  a  machine  for  getting  all  she  could 
out  of  a  world  that,  except  as  an  enormous  gathering  of  gulls,  was  nothing 
to  her.  That  she  succeeded  so  marvellously  was  of  course  owing  to  higher 
qualities  which  she  could  not  contrive  to  crush  or  conceal.  But  as  she 
could  not  possibly  suspect  this,  and  as  none  of  her  guides,  philosophers  or 
friends  had  ever  uttered  in  her  hearing  or  out  of  it  a  single  noble  word,  so 
she  was  compelled  for  want  of  knowledge  to  despise  her  own  genius  and  to 
find  an  outlet  for  the  demon  within  her  in  less  wholesome  ways. 

No  wonder  that  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  prima  donna  were  with- 
out end.  Foolish  admirers  admired  and  encouraged  them,  common-sense 
people  sneered  at  them  as  affectation  or  charlatanism.  They  were  neither. 
But  then  neither  did  whims  and  caprices  provide  an  outlet :  they  were 
but  palliatives,  and  symptoms  that  she  needed  one.  They  were  simply 
'  moral  issues.  But  her  banker's  book  and  her  bouquets  were  real:  as  real 
existences  to  her  as  Harold  Vaughan.  Perhaps  all  alike  were  dross  and 
dreams,  Harold  Vaughan  and  all.  The  real  Harold  Vaughan  was  most 
assuredly  no  hero,  save  to  her.  It  was  not  his  fault,  however,  that  a  girl 
chose  to  regard  him  through  a  prism.  Not  even  yet  will  I  call  this  love, 
for  love,  like  art,  requires  an  element  of  conscious  knowledge.  It  was 
rather  the  worship  of  an  idea,  which  a  larger  soul  had  somehow  chanced 
to  find  growing  out  of  itself  and  to  have  transplanted  into  a  smaller.  I 
suppose  everybody  must  worship  something  or  other,  if  only  a  common 
clay  fetish  :  and  large  souls  have  a  curious  tendency  to  worship  the  small 
— it  is  but  human  nature  to  feel  drawn  to  what  is  most  unlike  ourselves. 
So  much  the  better,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  waste  and  bitterness.  The 
soul,  too  high  to  be  worshipped,  worships  :  the  soul  too  small  to  worship, 
is  worshipped.  The  smaller  is  ennobled,  and  the  greater  ennobles,  so  that 
both  gain  in  the  only  fitting  way.  But  as  it  is  better  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive, so,  as  is  most  due,  the  greater  soul  is  the  greater  gainer  after  all. 

So  out  of  these  three  poor  corner-stones,  a  bank-book,  a  bundle  of 
bouquets,  and  a  blockhead — it  was  Vaughan  himself  who  had  given  him- 
self the  title— the  threefold  Zelda,  Sylvia  and  Pauline  had  built  up  her 
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mansion  in  the  air.  The  petals  of  the  bundle  became  leaves  of  the  book, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  book  became  stones  of  the  bridge  that  would  lead 
everywhere,  even  to  such  a  star  as  Harold  Vaughan. 

What  the  end  was  to  be  had  not  even  begun  to  shape  itself  in  her 
mind.  The  whole  story  was  with  no  more  visible  beginning  or  end 
than  the  bridge  of  trap-doors  in  the  vision  of  Mirza.  She  had  never 
tried  to  look  forward  beyond  the  next  sunset  since  she  was  born : 
and  as  her  life  was  confined  to  the  present,  so  was  it  all  the  more 
intense.  Her  unconscious  life  implied  the  idea  of  some  future  or 
other,  and  of  course  it  waa  to  bring  happiness :  without  intense 
hope,  intense  life  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  And  here  at  last  enters 
her  third  life,  in  which  she  was  not  Pauline,  not  Zelda,  but  Sylvia, 
She  could  not  act  the  same  part  night  after  night  without  to  a  certain 
extent  confusing  her  own  identity.  This  was  one  result  of  her  unrecog- 
nised genius,  but  it  was  also  the  result  of  the  intensity  with  which  she 
lived  every  hour,  in  whatever  form  it  came.  It  was  not  that  she  made 
deliberate  comparisons  between  her  life  on  and  off  the  stage.  But  she 
never  quite  ceased  to  be  Sylvia,  even  when  she  was  most  simply  Zelda. 
The  great  situation  in  the  last  act,  where  the  heroine  has  her  foot  upon 
the  necks  of  all  her  enemies,  was  the  grandest  ideal  of  human  life  that 
had  ever  been  presented  to  her — indeed  the  only  consistent  and  intelligible 
ideal.  This  was  the  thirst  which  the  discovery  of  the  watch  had  only  in- 
creased by  destroying  every  reasonable  hope  of  satisfaction.  She  was 
almost  in  the  mood  that  leads  us  to  move  fiends  to  our  purpose  if  the  benig- 
nant powers  refuse  to  be  reconciled. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
NIGHT  LINES. 

]  HE  Reverend  Mr.  Mowledy  had  one 
delight  on  this  sublunary  sphere 
of  unrewarded  merit.  He  was  fond 
of  fishing.  He  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  a 
sport  so  cruel  to  a  tender  con- 
science, but  he  reflected  that  Si- 
mon Peter,  and  Andrew  his  bro- 
ther, with  James  and  John  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  were  all  fishers, 
as  well  as  divines ;  and  by  the 
first  rules  of  sound  doctrine  that 
which  they  did  unreproved  could 
not  be  considered  wrong  without 
heresy  by  an  orthodox  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church  of 
England;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
worthy  of  respect  and  imitation. 
Mr.  Mowledy  was  so  merciful  a 
man  that  he  practised  the  fisher- 
man's art  with  as  little  pain  to  the  fish  as  their  case  allowed ;  but  he  was 
also  a  logician  and  a  casuist.  He  reflected  that  he  might  be  a  humble  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Providence,  selected  to  wage  war  against  the  order  of 
Apodes,  who  ruthlessly  devoured  snails  and  other  harmless  living  things 
alive,  prowling  greedily  about  in  the  darkness  beneath  the  waters  to  satisfy 
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the  lust  of  conquest  and  the  sin  of  inordinate  appetite.  If  Mr.  Mowledy 
took  them  captive  and  slew  them  while  trooping  on  these  bloodthirsty 
expeditions,  it  was  only  the  usage  of  lawful  warfare,  and  he  could  not  be 
viewed,  even  by  the  Apodea,  if  they  reasoned  candidly  on  the  subject,  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  champion  and  defender  of  the  helpless. 

The  head  is  always  the  dupe  of  the  heart ;  and  as  Mr.  Mowledy's 
delight  was  angling  for  eels,  he  was  sure  to  find  a  comfortable  excuse  for 
so  doing  ;  indeed  it  is  among  the  advantages  of  learning  that  it  enables  a 
man  to  discover  many  excellent  and  conclusive  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
wishes,  and  to  confound  his  opponents  -who  have  seldom  studied  the 
subject  so  deeply. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Mowledy  caught  the  eels  gently,  with  a  ball  of  string 
twisted  into  nooses,  which  got  into  their  teeth  as  they  marauded  about  in 
search  of  prey.  He  did  not  torture  them  with  hooks.  There  were  some 
worms  impaled  upon  the  string.  Truly.  Man,  however,  is  a  rational  animal, 
and  will  not  be  baulked  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  by  a  second  obstacle  which 
turns  up  unexpectedly  after  he  has  overcome  or  thrown  down  the  first. 
Mr.  Mowledy  thought  long  and  patiently  before  he  found  a  solution  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  worms.  But  he  would  not  give  it  up,  and  ultimately 
satisfied  his  intelligence  that  it  was  a  convenient  and  proper  custom  to  take 
them  by  stratagem,  or  a  garden  spade,  and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  man. 
For  man  has  dominion  over  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  worm,  which  is  a  species  of  the  serpent, — it  is  plainly  so  called  in 
the  Swedish  tongue,  and  that  has  much  affinity  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
pure  English.  Now,  the  serpent  is  an  accursed  beast,  whose  head  is  to 
be  bruised  by  the  heels  of  all  who  are  born  of  woman.  There  is  enmity 
between  the  serpent  and  the  whole  human  race ;  not  the  enmity  of  passion 
or  prejudice,  but  a  just  and  perpetual  displeasure  enjoined  by  the  law.  In 
destroying  worms  or  serpents,  Mr.  Mowledy  was  only  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  mild  sentence  which  had  been  passed  upon  them  for  the  heinous 
offence  of  having  brought  about,  by  craft  and  subtlety,  the  awful  expulsion 
of  mankind  from  Eden,  caused  the  woman  to  bring  forth  her  children  in 
sorrow,  and  man  to  eat  only  of  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  till  returned 
in  wrath  to  the  dust  from  out  of  whence  he  was  taken. 

Neither  could  it  be  urged  that  the  conduct  of  worms  or  serpents  since 
the  Fall  had  been  such  as  to  merit  any  remission  of  their  punishment. 
They  had  evinced  no  signs  of  repentance.  They  had  accepted  battle  with 
mankind,  they  undermined  and  cankered  all  his  works,  they  consumed 
his  substance,  overthrew  his  palaces,  made  leaks  in  mighty  ships,  eat  up 
his  very  records,  and  feasted  finally  on  his  remains.  They  are  notoriously 
the  infernal  brood  of  Satan,  undergoing,  as  Linnteus  and  other  naturalists 
declare,  no  metamorphosis  ;  having  no  eyes  nor  limbs  nor  bowels  of  com- 
passion nor  future  existence.  Their  name  is  a  synonym  for  that  remorse 
which  gnaws  and  torments  the  wicked,  for  decay  and  sickly  grief,  for 
beings  debased  and  despised,  for  worthless  things  which  work  men  ill  by 
slow,  sure,  secret  means. 
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Thus  Mr.  Mowledy  having  fully  argued  out  the  case  of  the  worms  with 
himself,  they  being  absent  in  contumacy,  he  had  no  more  scruples  touching 
their  impalement ;  and  when  his  duty  to  his  parishioners  had  been  per- 
formed in  such  wise  as  we  have  seen,  he  humbly  trusted  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  sit  still  half  the  night  now  and  then  in  a  punt  for  piscatorial 
purposes. 

Mr.  Mowledy  was  intently  watching  his  lines  on  that  November  night 
when  Madge  had  fled  from  the  inn,  and  probably  thinking  how  fine  a  dish 
of  eels  he  might  send  her  on  the  morrow,  for  he  had  heard  that  she  had 
been  ailing.  The  spot  where  his  punt  was  made  fast  was  not  unfavourable 
for  such  a  subject  of  contemplation.  It  was  a  dark  deep  pool  behind  the 
mill,  and  now  lay  deep  in  shadow,  untroubled  by  the  brawling  stream 
which  rushed  turbulently  above  and  below  it.  Ground-bait  being  also 
deposited  there  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  dust  of  the  mill,  and 
Mr.  Mowledy  being  on  good  terms  with  the  miller,  this  pool  was  his  favourite 
piece  of  water.  November  nights,  however,  are  cold  and  comfortless,  so 
towards  one  o'clock  the  worthy  gentleman,  who  never  suffered  his  favourite 
pastime  to  interfere  with  more  important  things,  bethought  him  that  he  had 
some  of  his  flock  who  lived  a  long  way  off  to  visit  on  the  following  day, 
and  that  a  little  sleep  would  be  needful  to  fit  him  for  the  labours  of  his 
calling.  Therefore  he  first  began  to  disentangle  the  strings  and  worms  at 
the  end  of  his  lines,  and  then  slowly  to  roll  them  up  for  another  occasion. 
It  was  not  short  or  easy  work,  because  he  had  nobody  to  help  him,  and  his 
fingers  were  half  frozen.  The  string  stiffened  almost  as  soon  as  it  came  out 
of  the  water  and  slipped  through  hands  made  clammy  by  contact  with  the 
eels.  The  loops  of  his  lines,  moreover,  caught  in  weeds  and  projecting 
roots  of  trees,  which  had  thirstily  thrust  themselves  into  the  stream.  So 
he  was  glad  when  it  was  over  and  he  could  unfasten  his  punt  to  go  home 
before  the  day  broke.  He  was  just  about  to  do  so,  when  he  heard  a  sudden 
plash,  as  of  a  body  falling  from  the  opposite  bank,  a  few  yards  above  the 
mill;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  motionless  human  form  was  borne 
rapidly  by  him  on  the  swift-flowing  waters.  The  full  moon  shone  very 
brightly  on  the  upturned  face  of  a  young  girl,  as  it  sunk  and  rose  again, 
dashed  about  by  the  eddies ;  and  Mr.  Mowledy's  heart  stopped — smote 
with  a  sudden  and  awful  anguish — as  he  recognised  the  pale  features  and 
golden  hair  of  her  who  was  all  the  world  to  him.  In  a  moment  he  had 
plunged  into  the  mill-stream,  and  struck  out  lustily.  He  had  been  a 
strong  swimmer  in  his  youth ;  a  Winchester  boy  and  an  Oxford  man,  he 
was  always  fond  of  the  water,  and  now  his  old  practice  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  Making  rapidly  on  beyond  the  spot  where  the  body  had  sunk,  he 
trod  the  water  and  watched  till  it  rose  again.  Then  he  dived  gallantly 
for  it,  caught  it  midway  as  it  went  down,  and  bore  it  to  the  nearest  shore. 
He  was  not  a  bad  physician,  this  obscure  country  parson ;  and  he  was 
aware  that  when  a  person  is  submerged  under  water,  suffocation  ensues, 
not  in  consequence  of  the  access  of  water  to  the  lungs,  but  merely  from 
the  exclusion  of  air,  and  that  if  breath  could  be  once  brought  back  to  her 
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she  would  live.  He  knew  also  that  as  she  had  not  been  more  than  three 
minutes  in  the  water,  and  had  not  been  immediately  submerged,  there  was 
good  hope,  if  the  means  of  restoration  were  at  hand ;  and  failing  them,  he 
could  only  do  his  best.  Now  the  men  of  the  mill  had  long  gone  home, 
but  the  mill  stood  open,  and  there  were  still  some  embers  of  a  fire  which 
had  been  left  burning  for  him  by  his  friendly  parishioner ;  so  he  carried 
the  girl  quickly  thither,  threw  his  large  boating-cloak  and  such  wraps  as 
he  had  with  him  over  her,  and  did  all  things  needful,  till  her  fluttering 
breath  gradually  returned,  and  Madge,  opening  her  eyes,  looked  wondering 
around  her.  In  less  than  half-an-hour  she  was  completely  restored  to 
consciousness ;  and,  having  been  so  short  a  while  in  the  water,  was  able 
to  return  home. 

The  good  gentleman,  with  the  innate  delicacy  and  chivalry  of  a  Christian 
mind,  forbore  to  ask  her  any  questions  ;  and  when  she  would  have  given 
him  an  explanation  he  stayed  her  softly,  and  sought  with  words  of  true 
and  lofty  charity  to  calm  her  trouble,  be  it  what  it  might — to  raise  her  up 
again  in  her  own  esteem,  as  a  human  soul,  precious  to  all  the  world  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  future,  to  him,  a  Minister  of  the  Church,  most 
precious,  most  revered.  A  cardinal  speaking  to  an  empress  had  not 
chosen  better,  simpler,  or  more  respectful  language.  When  the  colour 
gradually  came  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  recovered, 
and  quite  quiet  and  resigned  in  manner,  he  knelt  down,  bidding  her  in 
solemn  accents  to  do  likewise,  and  prayed  fervently  in  the  brief  and 
affecting  words  familiar  to  him  through  years  passed  in  bearing  consolation 
to  the  afflicted  of  his  congregation : — 

"  0  Lord  God,  who  hast  wounded  us  for  our  sins,  and  consumed  us 
for  our  transgressions,  by  Thy  late  heavy  and  dreadful  visitation,  and  now, 
in  the  midst  of  judgment  remembering  mercy,  hast  redeemed  our  souls 
from  the  jaws  of  death  ;  we  offer  unto  Thy  fatherly  goodness  ourselves, 
our  souls  and  bodies,  which  Thou  hast  delivered,  to  be  a  living  sacrifice 
unto  Thee,  always  praising  and  magnifying  Thy  mercies  in  the  midst  of 
Thy  Church,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

And  having  prayed  thus,  giving  to  the  Most  High  the  glory  of  her 
miraculous  preservation,  he  rose  from  his  knees  and  blessed  her  mutely, 
forbearing  to  intrude  on  her  when  he  could  no  longer  be  of  use,  and  con- 
tenting himself  by  watching  her  unseen  when  she  left  the  mill,  lest  she 
should  faint  or  fall  down  by  the  way.  But  she  arrived  safely  at  her  home, 
about  two  hours  after  she  had  quitted  it,  and  passed  unquestioned  through 
the  open  door  into  her  chamber,  where  all  was  still. 


CHAPTER  X. 
WHAT  HAPPENS. 

MR.  MOWLEDY  was  very  ill  for  some  days  after  he  had  bravely  rescued  the 
drowning  girl,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  inexplicable  things  in  this  world, 
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that  heroic  actions  are  seldom  performed  with  impunity.  His  wet  clothes 
had  avenged  themselves  on  him  for  their  untimely  ruin,  and  struck  him 
down  with  an  unseen  blow,  which  brought  on  fever  and  ague,  leaving 
him  to  reflect,  in  that  condition,  that  Virtue  is  verily  its  own  reward. 

Meanwhile  affairs  at  the  "Chequers"  resumed  their  former  aspect, 
and  went  on  absolutely  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Madge  did  not  re- 
cover her  cheerfulness  for  long  afterwards ;  but  she  went  about  her  work, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it,  or  to  find  relief  from  bodily  exer- 
tion. She  was  peaceful  enough  if  left  alone,  but  sullen  and  even  defiant 
if  any  one  interfered  with  her.  Several  times  also  she  asserted  her 
independence  in  express  terms,  which  troubled  John  Giles  not  a  little. 
She  reminded  him  that  she  was  not  his  daughter,  that  she  was  naught  to 
him,  nor  he  to  her,  but  a  friend,  and  she  added  that  she  was  minded  to 
earn  her  own  living  and  to  see  the  world.  She  expressed  a  desire  to  take 
service  in  London  town,  and  asked  the  brewer's  man,  when  he  came  with 
his  gigantic  horses  and  his  casks,  if  he  knew  of  a  place  for  a  hard-working 
girl  "  anywheers,"  it  did  not  matter  in  what  house  or  city.  He  answered 
that  he  knew  of  no  such  place,  and  that  it  would  be  uneasy  to  come  at 
on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  times,  which  ever  gives  and  will  give  a 
short  and  civil  reply  to  an  unwelcome  request ;  and  he  told  her,  being 
nudged  thereto  by  Giles,  that  she  did  not  know  when  she  was  well  off. 
Then  she  turned  to  Tom  Brown,  in  her  restless  desire  to  be  gone,  and 
ordered  him  to  find  a  place  for  her,  begging  him  with  sighs  and  tears  to 
lose  no  tune  about  it. 

The  poor  fellow  thrust  his  knuckles  in  his  eyes  at  the  bare  thought  of 
losing  her,  and  besought  her  in  his  rough  way  to  tell  him  if  any  of  her 
neighbours  had  given  her  occasion  to  be  angry,  that  he  might  right  her 
with  his  fist  and  tongue.  He  would  give  them  a  piece  of  his  mind,  he 
confidently  said,  (he  did  not  think  how  small  it  was,)  and  thump  them 
into  their  senses.  It  is  the  English  plan,  and  not  an  evil  one  ;  for  sense 
compelled  by  blows  is  wondrously  discreet  and  modest. 

But  she  said  nothing  in  return.  She  seemed  subdued  and  sad.  In- 
deed, she  was  becoming  perplexed  and  half  distraught  in  her  trouble.  She 
had  tried,  she  alone  knew  how  desperately,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  perhaps 
by  death  itself,  if  her  secret  could  be  known,  afterwards  by  flight.  Both 
means  had  failed  her  ;  and,  like  a  bird  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  fowler, 
now  she  fluttered  in  a  passion  of  fear  and  woe,  now  cowered  timidly,  and 
ceased  to  struggle. 

So  it  happened  that  when  Tom  Brown  came  into  the  kitchen  that 
night,  the  girl's  feelings  were  dull  and  blunted  with  overwear.  She  was 
not  ill,  but  she  was  weak  and  listless.  Her  poor  honest  working  hands 
hung  down  beside  her,  and  she  could  no  longer  collect  her  thoughts.  She 
felt  a  little  light-headed,  and  wondered  in  a  hazy,  half-unconscious  way, 
whether  she  should  ever  be  like  the  idiot  girl  who  went  about  with  straws 
in  her  hair  last  harvest. 

She  took  no  notice  of  Tom  Brown,  but  let  him  sit  down  by  the  fireside 
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and  talk  to  her  as  he  would.  He  looked  like  some  good  watch-dog 
keeping  guard  over  her,  and  his  rude  speech  was  little  hetter  than  a  well- 
meaning  growl,  coming  from  a  faithful  heart,  which  would  have  bled  or 
broke  to  please  her. 

"Madge,"  cried  the  simple  fellow  at  last,  and  there  was  a  natural 
pathos  in  his  coarse  appeal,  "  Oi  carn't  a  stond  it  no  mawer.  I'll  go  an' 
list  for  a  sodjer  an  you  wun't  tayk  oi  wan  oi  axes  yow.  Oi'd  ha'  mayd 
yow  a  honist  mon  an  you  wud  wed.  An'  thow  ut  bain't  fur  t'  bee,  thar  be  a 
mattur  o'  twentee  pund  I  ha'  seaved  oop — doee  tayk  t'  blunt.  I'  be 
onder  t'  hyrick  yunder." 

The~good^lout  shook  and  blubbered  like  a  boy  as  he  spoke,  for  he 
was  in  grim  earnest,  and  he  took  up  his  lantern  to  leave  her  for  ever ; 
when  she,  with  a  scared  aspect  and  mien  like  that  of  one  interrogated 
while  walking  in  sleep,  asked  him  what  he  would  have  of  her  ;  and  when 
he  told  her  again  and  again,  till  she  understood  his  meaning,  she  cried 
and  wrung  her  hands  till  the  blood  started  between  the  nails  of  them. 

He  stole  gently  up  to  her  with  untaught  affection,  and  talked  to  her 
in  homely  phrase  of  the  childhood  they  had  passed  together,  and  of  the 
many  times  and  oft  he  had  held  her  on  his  knees  as  a  little  mite  no  bigger 
than  his  arm ;  till  first  she  smiled,  betrayed  into  forgetfulness  for  a 
moment  by  the  deceiver  Memory,  and  then  she  sobbed  convulsively, 
answering  him  in  gasps.  Any  one,  she  said,  might  wed  with  such  a  thing 
as  she  was,  if  they  had  a  mind  for  their  bargain.  The  parson,  the  black- 
smith, or  he.  It  was  all  the  same  to  her.  She  only  wanted  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  could  work  for  it.  She  thanked  God  for  that.  She  would  be 
beholden  to  nobody.  Her  voice  as  she  spoke  was  sometimes  hard  and 
even  fierce,  sometimes  hushed  and  supplicating.  She  hardly  seemed  to 
know  what  she  was  saying,  and  her  mind  wandered  from  one  subject  to 
another.  She  told  him  she  did  not  care  what  became  of  her,  or  of  him ; 
and  that  she  did  not  like  him,  or  ever  could  like  him  ;  and  then  she  clung 
to  his  arm,  and  went  into  hysterics. 

By-and-by  she  was  quite  worn  out  and  as  weak  as  an  infant.  He 
pressed  her  again  in  plain  words  to  wed  with  him,  and  she  submitted 
passively,  saying  little;  but  before  they  parted  it  was  settled  between 
them  that  he  might  have  the  banns  put  up  on  the  following  Sunday.  She 
confessed  that  she  had  attempted  to  kill  herself,  but  would  try  to  make 
him  a  true  wife  if  he  could  forgive  her ;  and  she  thought  she  had  told 
him  all,  while  his  dull  comprehension  suspected  nothing.  She  was  but 
an  inarticulate  village  girl,  and  he  an  ignorant  country  bumpkin.  Such 
mistakes  sometimes  occur  between  more  lettered  people,  and  few  shall  read 
the  mysteries  of  the  soul  through  the  dark  glass  of  language. 

An  hour  before  she  had  fought  angrily  against  the  joyless  fate  which 
pursued  her  so  unrelentingly.  Now  it  had  overtaken  her,  for  better  or 
for  worse  she  was  humble  and  submissive  to  it.  The  strife  was  over,  and 
she  had  yielded.  She  warmed  Tom  Brown's  beer,  spiced  it  with  nutmeg, 
and  put  a  roasted  apple  in  it,  as  she  used  to  do  on  holidays  before  the 
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stranger  huntsman  came.  She  lit  his  lantern  when  he  -went  away,  and 
kissed  him  as  she  bade  him  good-night.  Then  she  walked  quietly,  with 
dry  eyelids,  to  her  room,  and  slept  soundly  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  VILLAGE  CUBATE. 

TOM  BROWN  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  with  a  flowery  waistcoat,  short 
trowsers  crumpled  at  the  knees,  and  a  coat  much  too  large  for  him ;  he 
took  a  nosegay  in  his  hand,  and  he  went  with  shambling  steps  and 
sheepish  gait  to  see  the  parson.  John  Giles,  who  had  a  fuddled  notion  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  had  a  generally  intoxicated  or  maudlin  regard  for 
his  wife's  kinsman,  felt  pleased  to  keep  Madge  and  him  about  the  house, 
and  saw  no  •  reason  why  they  should  not  marry  as  he  himself  had  done. 
The  pair  walked  on  in  silence  at  about  the  same  pace,  though  John  Giles 
waddled,  puffing  as  he  went  for  want  of  breath,  and  the  younger  man 
slouched  along  covering  a  yard  each  step.  They  kept  wide  apart,  though 
their  dispositions  were  so  amicable  ;  but  John  Giles  having  indulged  one 
of  his  small  gooseberry- coloured  eyes  with  a  movement  not  unlike  a  wink 
at  starting,  Tom  felt  at  a  disadvantage,  and  turned  his  shamefaced  head 
half  over  his  shoulder  to  escape  from  banter  which  seemed  to  tickle  him 
beyond  endurance.  He  liked,  yet  dreaded,  and  flinched  from  it.  He 
knew  that  Giles,  who  loved  his  joke,  was  watching  slyly  to  poke  him  in 
the  ribs  and  talk  of  Madge.  The  dull  man  had  no  other  way  of  being 
funny ;  and  Tom  Brown  could  appreciate  such  wit,  and  give  and  take  a 
jest  as  Giles  had  often  proved.  The  distance  which  Tom  observed 
between  them  was  after  all  but  a  cunning  trick  of  fence,  and  John  was 
sure  to  have  his  thrust  before  the  day  was  out. 

Thus,  each  on  guard,  yet  both  well  pleased,  they  came  to  the  parson's 
gate,  and  Tom  Brown  rang  the  bell. 

John  hit  him  in  a  moment  then.  "Fayth,"  he  chuckled,  "ye  be 
arl  reddy  wi'  t'ring,  Tummus." 

"  Un  hain't  rownd  t'  ring,  be  it  ?  "  muttered  red- cheeked  Tummus,  giv- 
ing himself  a  crick  in  the  neck  by  his  spasmodic  efforts  to  escape  his  tickler. 

John  Giles's  humour  was  not  very  abundant,  but  it  was  long- 
winded  to  a  proverb.  Having  once  got  his  joke  he  would  never  let  it  go, 
but  hit  you  on  the  same  place  with  it  for  years.  He  laughed  till  he  wai 
almost  black  in  the  face  about  Tom  having  got  his  wedding-ring  for 
nothing,  said  he  should  never  want  a  dinner  while  he  bore  off  the  bell — a 
phrase  which  had  more  meaning  in  it  than  he  thought,  and  he  would  have 
jeered  on  till  night  now  Tom  was  at  his  mercy  and  could  not  stride  -away, 
but  Mr.  Mowledy  called  to  them  from  his  window  to  go  in. 

They  disputed  who  should  cross  the  threshold  first,  and  shoved  each 
other  forward  by  the  shoulders  according  to  the  forms  of  rural  ceremony. 
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Tom  Brown,  who  was  the  stronger,  pushed  in  John  at  last,  and  having 
taken  off  their  hats  and  wiped  their  brows,  they  stared  before  them  ;  then 
they  pulled  each  other  by  their  coat-skirts,  which  were  long  and  ample, 
because  they  liked  their  money's  worth  from  the  tailor,  and  he  gave  it  with 
an  upright  mind,  as  both  were  ready  to  avouch. 

The  parson  mildly  asked  them  why  they  came  together,  or  why  they 
came  at  all,  and  hoped  that  nothing  had  gone  ill  with  them  or  theirs  at  the 
inn.  It  was  not  Sunday,  and  th«  worthy  man  marvelled  to  see  them  there 
in  such  array,  twiddling  their  thumbs  and  all  abroad,  so  big  with  speech 
and  yet  unable  to  bring  forth. 

They  said  that  nothing  had  gone  ill  with  them,  and  John  assured  the 
parson  it  was  a  fine  frosty  day. 

Tom,  thus  encouraged,  added  that  there  had  been  a  deal  of  rain  last 
month. 

The  parson  answered  "  yes"  to  these  remarks,  and  then  the  conversa- 
tion stopped,  till  John  observed,  "  that  frost  was  a  better  thing  for  the 
roads  than  heavy  snowfalls." 

"Ay,  zur,"  said  Tom,  "  especially  when  un  thaws." 

The  parson  smiled,  though  he  was  still  ailing  and  confined  to  the 
house  by  racking  rheumatism.  Experience  had  long  since  taught  him  not 
to  hurry  any  man's  cattle  ;  so  he  waited  with  a  placid,  benevolent  expres- 
sion which  was  habitual  to  his  features  in  repose,  for  that  which  Providence 
might  send  him  next. 

Providence  sent  him  nothing  for  ten  minutes.  Tom  Brown  looked  up 
at  the  ceiling,  and  John  Giles  got  back  his  breath,  which  had  been  pumped 
out  by  chuckling.  The  Curate's  cat  purred  as  she  lay  on  the  scanty  rug 
by  the  fire,  and  the  pale  beams  of  a  wintry  sun  fell  athwart  the  motes  in 
the  sordid  chamber,  casting  a  deeper  shadow  on  its  unpapered  walla  and 
common  furniture.  It  is  a  beautiful  superstition  which  preserves  the 
belief  that  an  angel  passes  wherever  there  is  silence.  Perhaps  an  angel 
was  passing  then,  for  the  Curate  had  need  that  angels  should  minister  unto 
him.  He  had  heard  in  his  time  the  message  which  comes  to  us  all  from 
the  Evil  One,  and  might  have  chosen'the  things  of  this  world  had  he  willed 
it.  If  he  had  said  to  Satan,  "  Get  thee  hence,"  it  was  but  merciful  he 
should  now  be  comforted. 

At  last  John  Giles  imburthened  his  bosom  of  the  momentous  tidings 
that  Tom  Brown  and  Madge  were  to  be  asked  in  church  next  Sunday. 

The  blow  was  struck  full  on  the  good  man's  heart,  and  it  fell  like  an 
axe  on  tender  wood.  It  was  well  that  the  God  of  love  had  sent  an  angel  to 
him  then. 

Mr.  Mowledy  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  turned  away  from  the 
light.  He  went  to  his  bookcase,  where  he  kept  some  manuscript  sermons 
and  copies  of  the  parish  registers,  and  he  prayed  silently.  When  he  spoke 
to  his  visitors  again,  his  face  wore  an  unearthly  garb  of  pallor,  but  upon  it 
was  a  divine  light :  it  might  have  been  a  ray  of  that  eternal  glory  which 
illumined  the  brow  of  Israel's  lawgiver  when  he  came  from  communion 
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with  the  King  of  kings  upon  Sinai.  His  truth  endureth  from  generation  to 
generation ;  we  may  all  seek  help  and  counsel  from  on  high. 

The  Curate's  voice  was  very  firm  and  calm.  He  wished  his  parishioners 
happiness  and  contentment.  He  reminded  the  bridegroom  of  the  sacred 
and  indissoluble  nature  of  the  contract  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
and  asked  kindly  after  the  health  of  Miss  Margaret  without  one  faltering 
accent.  Then  he  took  down  the  name  of  Thomas  Brown,  and  filled  up  the 
necessary  printed  forms  and  notices  with  a  steady  hand.  Having  done  so, 
he  asked  for  Madge's  register  of  baptism,  to  see  if  she  were  of  full  age,  and 
inquired  whether  she  had  father  or  mother  living.  "  I  should  have 
consulted  it  before,"  said  Mr.  Mowledy,  with  a  slight  cough,  "  but  the 
baptismal  registers  of  this  parish  appear  to  have  been  partially,  orvin  some 
cases  altogether,  eaten  up  by  mice." 

John  Giles  replied  that  he  would  look  for  this  document  among  his 
deceased  wife's  papers,  and  the  two  men  went  away,  giving  hearty  thanks 
to  the  Curate,  now  the  ice  was  broken,  and  he  accompanied  them  to  his 
door,  where  he  took  gentle  leave  of  them. 

When  they  were  gone,  he  sat  down  and  wept,  with  his  grey  head  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  and  the  last  hope  fled  from  his  lonely  existence  here  below. 

All  was  very  silent  in  his  room  that  night  and  evermore  when  he  was 
alone.  Perhaps  the  angel  came  and  dwelt  with  him. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

DE.  POUTED  us. 

IT  was  not  so  easy  to  find  the  copy  of  Madge's  certificate  of  baptism  among 
the  relics  of  the  late  landlady  of  the  "  Chequers  "  inn.  She  had  left  a  few 
old  clothes  behind  her  and  much  linen.  If  there  had  been  a  paper  it  had 
been  swept  away  as  rubbish,  and  was  lost,  or  not  forthcoming.  So  John 
Giles  told  the  parson  he  could  make  nought  of  it,  when  he  saw  him  next 
day ;  and  the  Curate,  after  musing  for  awhile,  recollected  something  he 
had  heard  long  ago,  and  which  had  lingered  in  his  memory.  Therefore,  he 
set  out  upon  the  following  day,  by  coach,  for  London,  to  see  Dr.  Porteous, 
rector  of  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  who  had  told  him  that  something  which 
remained  in  his  memory,  and  who  had  kept  the  parish  registers  before 
his  time. 

The  rectory  of  Wakefield  was  at  this  period  one  of  those  scandals  of 
the  Church  of  England  which  have  not  yet  quite  ceased.  It  was  worth 
four  thousand  a-year,  secured  upon  land  which  had  gradually  risen  in 
value  by  improved  cultivation  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  while  the  population 
of  the  place  had  dwindled  in  like  proportion  to  a  few  score  of  souls. 
Wakefield  had  first  been  famous  for  its  bows  and  arrows,  then  for  its 
cloth ;  but  commerce  and  mechanics  had  moved  away  from  it  to  other 
places,  and  now  it  produced  nothing  but  a  few  eggs  and  a  little  poultry. 

7—5 
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It  had  once  been  the  seat  of  a  wealthy  monastery,  and  the  monastery, 
transformed  into  the  residence  of  a  shopkeeping  peer  made  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
was  now  in  ruins;  the  shopkeeping  peer's  money  having  gone  in  the 
next  generation  to  the  usurers,  from  whence  it  came.  The  latest  holder 
of  the  living  had  been  one  Dr.  Porteous,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  who 
had  fallen  into  difficulties ;  his  living  had  been  sequestrated,  and  he  had 
not  been  seen  at  Wakefield  for  a  dozen  years.  People  often  spoke  of  his 
brother,  Sir  Eichard,  who  had  once  owned  half  the  county,  and  been 
master  of  the  Cloudesdale  hounds  ;  but  he  too  had  drifted  into  space, — 
some  said  he  was  at  Boulogne,  and  some  at  Florence — and  the  only 
representative  of  the  rich  benefice  or  its  patron  was  Mr.  Mowledy,  the 
village  curate. 

He  had  only  seen  Dr.  Porteous  twice  since  he  had  been  appointed  to 
the  cure.  Once  at  a  club  in  Pall  Mall,  when  the  preliminaries  relating 
to  his  engagement  were  arranged,  and  once  at  a  solicitor's  office,  when 
his  stipend  was  in  arrear.  Upon  the  latter  occasion,  Dr.  Porteous  had 
declared,  with  many  handsome  apologies,  that  he  had  received  Mr. 
Mowledy's  stipend  by  a  mistake,  which  he  supposed  settled  the  question ; 
and  he  suggested  that  they  should  now  start  afresh — a  proposition  to  which 
the  Curate  agreed,  not,  however,  without  bewilderment ;  but  he  was  not  a 
man  of  business. 

His  recollection  of  this  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  that  of  a  portly,  well- 
dressed  clergyman,  of  great  suavity  of  manner,  who  had  treated  him 
with  punctilious  politeness,  and  left  him  to  pay  for  a  luncheon,  which  the 
Doctor  had  ordered,  as  though  he  were  the  treasurer  of  a  bishop  who 
thought  such  mundane  things  too  profane  and  small  for  ecclesiastical 
observance. 

Mr.  Mowledy  had  never  seen  Dr.  Porteous  since  these  transactions, 
and  had  never  got  the  arrears  of  his  stipend  then  overdue  ;  so  he  felt  some 
delicacy  in  presenting  himself  unsummoned  before  his  superior,  lest  he 
should  appear  to  him  as  an  importunate  creditor.  Still  Duty  having 
called  Mr.  Mowledy  with  its  still  small  voice,  he  went. 

Dr.  Porteous  lived  in  the  same  parish  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, not,  indeed,  from  choice,  but  of  necessity  ;  and  he  lodged  in  a  semi- 
respectable  locality  called  "Melina  Place,  Lambeth,"  because  it  was  within 
the  "  rules  "  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  Mr.  Mowledy  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  residence  known  to  all  the  hackney  coachmen  of  the  time, 
but  was  surprised,  on  his  arrival  there,  to  find  that  so  grand  a  personage 
as  the  Doctor  had  condescended  to  take  up  his  abode  in  so  small  a  house. 
It  was  an  unprosperous,  dilapidated  house ;  it  had  a  neglected  and  lop- 
sided or  rackety  look.  As  the  Curate  raised  the  knocker  of  the  door  he 
observed  that  one  side  of  it  was  broken  and  the  other  was  loose. 

A  slatternly  girl,  the  maid-of-all-work  of  a  London  lodging  in 
the  suburbs,  answered  to  his  hesitating  rap,  and  behind  her  was  an 
elderly  gentleman  going  out  for  a  walk. 

He  was  a  loosely-dressed  person,   in  large  black  clothes,  stained  and 
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spotted  with  iron-mould.  He  wore  a  shirt-frill,  a  white  neckcloth  resem- 
bling a  pudding-bag,  black  gaiters,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  rather 
rusty.  His  face  seemed  red  at  first  sight,  but  on  examination  changed  to 
purple.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  nose,  very  bulbous  as  to  its  shape, 
was  gfanulated  like  the  mulberry.  His  legs  were  thin  and  shrivelled,  his 
stomach  was  round.  He  had  a  grave,  magisterial  deportment,  and  in  all  his 
shabby  degradation  preserved  the  unmistakeable  bearing  of  a  gentleman. 

He  looked  at  Mr.  Mowledy  with  the  keen  alarmed  glance  which 
invariably  characterizes  any  human  being  who  has  been  hunted  to  earth ; 
and  he  knew  him  instantly. 

"  Dear  me !  "  said  he  in  a  magniloquent  voice,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  middle  of  his  throat,  "my  excellent  and  worthy  colleague  and 
friend — permit  me  to  say  friend.  How  do  you  do,  reverend  sir — how  do 
you  do  ?  " 

Dr.  Porteous  bowed  with  extreme  affability,  and  hurried  down  the  door- 
steps into  the  dreary  garden,  which  lay  waste  before  the  house  (as  some 
such  garden  did  before  most  suburban  houses  five-and-thirty  years  ago), 
and  as  he  did  so  Mr.  Mowledy  heard  a  shrill  vixenish  female  voice  in 
pursuit  of  him. 

The  Doctor,  however,  having  safely  got  beyond  reach  of  it,  paused 
grandly.  The  natural  manners  of  a  well-bred  scholar  then  returned  to 
him,  and'he  asked,  with  a  simplicity  and  good  sense  almost  touching, 
what  fortunate  circumstance  had  procured  him  the  pleasure  of  the 
Curate's  visit. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Mowledy,  not  unmoved  by  what  he  saw — 
for  he  too  was  a  gentleman — ' '  that  you  have  some  private  knowledge  of  a 
young  woman  known  in  your  parish  as  Madge,  or  Margaret  Giles,  but 
who  was  baptized  under  some  other  name." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  doctor,  putting  on  his  unfortunate  professional 
manners  again.  "  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  circumstances  to  which  you 
refer,  Mr.  Mowledy.  As  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  my 
sacred  and  responsible — most  responsible  and  most  sacred — calling  is 
duly  impressed  upon  my  memory  :  and  I  may  say,  Mr.  Mowledy,  that 
not  an  hour  of  my  existence  passes  by  in  which  I  am  unmindful  of  my 
duty." 

This  was  not  precisely  what  Mr.  Mowledy  wanted,  and  he  said  so, 
with  much  deference  and  respect. 

"Let  us  dine  together,"  said  the  Doctor.  "It  is  now  five  o'clock. 
Is  your  club  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  or  the  University  ?  We  can 
then  4,1k  over  the  subject,  in  which  I  observe  you  take  an  interest. 
Young  women.,  indeed,  naturally  inspire  benevolence  and  regard,  and  I 
may  say  that  no  profession,  howsoever  sacred  be  its  character,  can,  or 
indeed  ought  to,  withdraw  us  wholly  from  an  influence  which  refines  the 
manners  and  purifies  the  heart." 

Mr.  Mowledy  sighed,  and  briefly  said  "he  was  not  a  member  of 
any  club, "—a  fact  which  Dr.  Porteous  knew  very  well  ;  and  if  Mr. 
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Mowledy  had  been  member  of  both  these  clubs  the  Doctor  eould  not 
have  accompanied  him  to  either  of  them,  for  he  was  bound  not  to  go 
beyond  the  "  rules  "  of  the  prison  in  -which  he  was,  by  a  legal  fiction,  sup- 
posed to  be  incarcerated  for  debt :  though  he  had  recently  bought  a 
limited  liberty  from  the  marshal  or  governor  of  the  King's  Bench — an 
officer  who  was  privileged  to  sell  small  supplies  of  light  and  air,  price 
ten  guineas  each. 

"  Well,  then,  reverend  BIT,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  lofty  courtesy,  "you 
must  dine  with  me.  I  hear  you  have  no  objection  to  moderate  festivity 
— nay,  I  will  take  no  refusal ;  for  what  says  St.  Paul  ?  Does  he  not 
enjoin  the  clergy  to  practise  hospitality.  Let  us  obey  the  teaching  of 
that  saint  and  gentleman.  They  cook  a  rump-steak  well  not  far  from 
hence.  I  beseech  you,  in  Christian  brotherhood,  to  accompany  me 
thither." 

He  entered  a  neat  little  hotel,  where  the  waiters  evidently  knew  him, 
and  .ordered  a  good  dinner,  with^  a  bottle  of  their  best  port — for  tb.Q 
good  of  the  house,  he  said. 

They  sat  down  together,  and  his  heart  opened  to  the  good  cheer. 

"  Ah,  reverend  sir,"  remarked  Dr.  .Porteous,  "  there  was  a  time  when 
my  larder  was  always  full  of  old  wine  and  fat  venison,  and  I  eould  have 
offered  you  a  haunch,  with  some  rare  old  Madeira  worthy  of  your  ex- 
perienced taste,  and  which  had  twice  made  a  voyage  to  the  Indies ;  now, 
we  must  be  content  with — what  you  see." 

Mr.  Mowledy  professed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  as  indeed  he  was, 
and  the  dinner  continued  till,  by-and-by  the  wine  warming  the  Doctor 
into  confidence,  he  resumed — 

"  Yes,  reverend  sir,  I  was  not  always  so  unlucky  as  I  am  now — the 
sport  of  fallen  fortunes.  I  remember  my  brother  said  to  me,  '  Bless  you, 
Ned — for  he  called  me  Ned — you  shan't  starve,  though  I  have  brought 
the  old  place  tumbling  down  about  our  ears.  Father's  and  mother's 
money  is  gone — so  is  yours,  my  boy,  at  Newmarket ;  but  Will  Boultbee 
is  just  dead  in  time.  Bishop  Smyler,  Courthope's  tutor,  will  ordain  you, 
and  you  shall  have  the  family  living  before  the  smash  comes  and  the 
creditors  can  seize  it.' 

"  Richard  had  a  warm  heart,  and  we  drank  many  bottles  of  Burgundy, 
I  remember,  that  night  before  we  parted. 

"'You'll  have  to  raise  money  enough,  Edward,  to  pay  my  debts  of 
honour  to  the  Duke,'  continued  my  brother,  '  and  you  must  buy  an  annuity 
for  little  Zephirine '  (Zephirine,  Mr.  Mowledy,  was  the  greatest  opera- 
dancer  of  her  day.  She  married  the  Polish  Prince  Walkyrski  shortly 
afterwards), '  and  the  rest  will  be  your  own.  You'll  throw  me  something 
across  the  water  out  of  your  tithes  now  and  then,  Ned,  when  I'm  out  of 
luck, — won't  you  ?  ' 

"  Of  course  I  agreed  to  everything,  you  know,  Mr.  Mowledy,"  said  the 
Doctor,  his  mouth  being  full  of  a  salad  which  he  had  prepared  with  much 
attention;  "only,  unfortunately,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  found  it 
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difficult  to  remember  that  I  had  not  four  thousand  a-year,  which  was  the 
full  income  of  the  living ;  whereas  I  had  only  six  hundred,  for  Sharpe, 
the  money-lender,  father  of  the  present  Sharpe,  bled  me  woefully,  even  as 
the  thieves  must  have  bled  the  traveller  whom  the  good  Samaritan  found 
and  nourished." 

He  finished  his  story,  and  told  another,  then  another,  washing  down 
the  reminiscences  of  the  past  with  draughts  more  and  more  copious,  till 
Mr.  Mowledy  observed,  on  a  meek  consultation  of  his  silver  watch,  thati  t 
was  growing  late,  and  with  some  dexterity  turned  the  conversation  back 
to  Madge. 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Doctor,  condescendingly,  as  he  opened 
the  third  bottle  of  port.  "  I  remember  she  was  christened  in  the  name 
of  Margaret  Wyldwyl.  I  dined  with  the  Duke  a  few  days  after,  for  he 
was  an  intimate  associate  of  my  brother,  and  they  used  to  refresh  them- 
selves with  wine  and  wager  sums  of  money  with  each  other.  I  told  his 
Grace  that  I  had  had  the  honour  of  performing  the  rite  of  baptism  to  a 
kinswoman  of  his  illustrious  family. 

" '  The  devil  you  had  1 '  said  the  Duke,  looking  black  as  thunder. 

'  D it,  parson '  (for  I  regret  to  mention  his  Grace  always  used  profane 

oaths  after  dinner),  '  if  any  Scotchwoman  is  taking  any  

liberties  with  my  name,  I  expect  you  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  or  I'll  set  one  of 
my  bishops  at  you,  and  strip  the  gown  off  your back,  by  George  ! ' 

"  I  knew  that  his  Grace  could  keep  his  word,  and  would  do  so  if  I  made 
him  angry,  for  there  were  no  less  than  three  right  reverend  fathers  of 
the  Church  who  owed  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House  to  the  Wyldwyl 
influence ;  so  I  held  my  tongue,  of  course,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
about  it.  .But  either  the  Duke  himself,  or  Lord  George— well,  we  won't 
talk  scandal,  for  the  credit  of  the  cloth.  Her  name,  however,  is  Margaret 
Wyldwyl,  pronounced  Wyvil,  as  you  know." 

Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  know  it,  and  he  said  so ;  whereat  the  Doctor 
went  off  again  at  score,  and  gave  him  much  curious  information  as  to  the 
arbitrary  pronunciation  of  English  family  names.  He  also  promised  to 
send  him  Margaret  Wyldwyl's  baptismal  register,  of  which  he  had  pre- 
served an  authenticated  copy,  from  respect  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  in  due 
time  did  so,  "to  prevent  unnecessary  scandal  or  inquiry  into  such  a 
subject,"  he  wrote,  with  other  well-turned  sentences  to  like  effect. 

The  Curate  having  thus  obtained  the  object  of  his  visit,  rose  to  go, 
and  the  Doctor,  with  great  urbanity,  called  for  the  bill.  When  it  came,  he 
asked  the  curate  carelessly  to  settle  it ;  and  on  Mr.  Mowledy  putting  down  a 
five-pound  note  for  that  purpose,  he  absently  took  up  the  change,  saying 
he  would  give  it  to  Mr.  Mowledy  when  they  got  home  presently.  So  the 
Curate  accompanied  his  rector  back  to  Melina  Place.  When  they  got 
there,  and  knocked  for  admittance,  an  angry  head  in  a  mob-cap  was  thrust 
from  the  window,  and  the  shrill  voice,  which  Mr.  Mowledy  had  heard 
before,  rated  the  Doctor  in  no  measured  terms.  The  Curate's  heart  was 
touched  to  see  the  poor  gentleman  so  humbled,  and  he  moved  away  a 
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little  distance,  to  be  out  of  hearing,  while  the  storm  blew  over.  He  waited 
for  some  time  while  coarse  taunts  and  hard  invectives  fell  pelting  on  the 
Doctor's  head,  and  when  he  disappeared  with  a  sudden  jerk,  as  though 
pulled  into  the  house  by  a  claw,  Mr.  Mowledy  sighed  gently  over  the  loss 
of  his  small  savings,  and  returned  to  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh  with  some 
pity  and  even  some  respect  for  the  castaway. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
WEDDING-BELLS. 

THE  Curate  having  received  an  authentic  copy  of  the  baptismal  certificate  in 
due  course  from  Dr.  Porteous,  called  at  the  "  Chequers  "  with  this  document 
in  his  pocket-book,  to  assure  John  Giles  that  there  need  be  no  further 
obstacle  or  delay  to  retard  the  wedding.  He  even  showed  the  certificate, 
in  his  precise,  conscientious  way,  to  John,  in  proof  of  the  fact.  Upon 
seeing  the  certificate,  John  scratched  his  head  and  said  he  would  "be 
danged  if  he  hadn't  a  peaper  loike  that  there  "  in  the  lining  of  his  hat. 
He  had  indeed  taken  it  out  of  his  wife's  cupboard  one  day  after  her  death, 
and  put  it  there  because  the  hat  was  too  large  for  him.  Now  he  removed 
it  cheerfully  for  inspection,  and  the  two  papers  being  minutely  compared, 
were  found  to  be  identical. 

The  names  of  Thomas  Brown,  batchelor,  and  Margaret  Wyldwyl, 
spinster,  both  of  this  parish,  being  then  duly  published  in  church  on 
three  successive  Sundays,  and  nobody  seeing  any  just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment why  they  should  not  be  joined  in  holy  matrimony,  they  were  married ; 
and  a  joyous  peal  of  bells  was  rung  from  the  church  steeple  as  they 
walked  home  through  the  meadows,  attended  by  a  party  of  bumpkin  well- 
wishers,  who  dined  somewhat  uproariously  afterwards,  being  bidden 
thereto  by  John  Giles  with  a  willing  mind.  He  soon  gave  the  business 
altogether  up  to  them,  being  naturally  averse  to  trouble,  and  glad  to  have 
it  taken  off  his  hands.  But  nothing  was  outwardly  changed  at  the  inn. 
Tom  Brown  still  did  his  ostler's  work  as  before.  There  was  not  much 
to  do.  The  waggoners  mostly  brought  a  truss  of  hay  with  them,  and 
some  corn  and  chaff  ready  mixed  in  nose-bags.  There  was  only  the 
trough  to  fill  with  water  every  morning,  and  to  take  out  a  bung  to  let  it 
drain  off  at  night  before  a  fresh  supply  was  put  in.  Now  and  then  a 
farmer  stopped  his  cart  going  or  coming  back  from  Dronington  market 
once  a  week.  But  farmers'  horses  are  patient  cattle,  and  they  seldom 
required  anything  beyond  a  pail,  and  a  handful  of  clover.  The  newly- 
married  pair  had  an  easy  life.  The  "  Chequers  "  had  its  set  of  steady  cus- 
tomers, who  came  and  went  at  regular  hours.  The  money  they  paid  was 
put  in  the  kitchen  drawer,  a  few  pence  at  a  time,  and  when  the  brewer 
came  he  was  paid  out  of  it  in  coppers.  They  gained  enough  to  live  upon 
and  pay  the  miller,  the  all- sorts  shop,  and  occasionally  the  distiller ;  but 
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they  put  nothing  by.  They  had  their  own  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  bacon, 
pork  and  vegetables.  At  Christmas  there  was  an  ox  killed  in  the  village, 
and  the  Wakefield  folk  divided  it  among  them,  paying  chiefly  in  kind  or 
in  work  for  each  portion.  They  had  little  need  of  money,  and  if  a  hostile 
army  had  invaded  England,  they  would  have  had  no  harder  task  than  to 
requisition  fifty  shillings  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh  :  half  of  them  would 
certainly  have  been  in  pence  or  farthings. 

Madge  seemed  perfectly  reconciled  to  her  lot,  if  she  had  ever  fancied 
she  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  at  no  subsequent  period  of  . 
her  life  did  she  ever  appear  to  regret  her  marriage.     Her  husband  was  a 
clumsy,  good-tempered  fellow,  who  did  all  he  could  to  please  her,  and  she 
ruled  over  her  household,  as  women  will,  in  a  natural  way. 

Her  health  came  back,  and  her  figure  developed  into  matronly  propor- 
tions with  such  surprising  quickness  that  she  acquired  a  character  for 
great  energy  and  decision  among  the  gossips  of  the  village. 

"  Thee  hasn't  been  se  larng  a  maykin'  up  thee  moind,  Madge  Brown," 
said  Mrs.  Jinks,  the  blacksmith's  mother,  about  three  months  after  the 
wedding.  "  T'  littal  strarnger  wun't  be  tu  larng  upon  'un's  rowad,  that 
'un  wun't,  so  I  tells  'ee— now  mark  moy  wurruds." 

But  Madge  happened  to  be  busy  hanging  out  some  clothes  to  dry  just 
then,  so  she  was  obliged  to  walk  away,  and  when  she  came  back  made 
Mrs.  Jinks  no  answer,  having  to  iron  an  apron  ;  which  work  she  evidently 
thought  admitted  of  no  delay,  for  she  raked  up  the  fire  with  a  loud 
clatter.  And  though  Mrs.  Jinks,  both  then  and  afterwards,  showed  a 
female  desire  to  recur  to  this  subject,  it  so  chanced  that  Madge  had 
always  something  noisy  to  do  whenever  she  touched  upon  it,  though  Mrs. 
Jinks  was  an  old  friend  of  hers,  and  the  women  liked  each  other. 

"  Wai,  Madge,  ye'll  carl  me  in  yere  trouble,  wun't  'ee,  Madge  ?  I  be 
allus  there,  I  be — yunder  at  the  farge  wi'  Harry.  Tummus  have  unlee 
far  to  put  that  bed  ur  his'n  out  o'  t'  winder  und  holler.  Oi'll  cum  to  'ee 
farst  as  ould  legs  '11  carr'  me — that  I  wull." 

Madge  promised  to  send  for  her  as  soon  as  her  experience  should  be 
necessary ;  and  Tom  Brown  also  engaged  the  professional  services  of  a 
medical  man  at  Dronington.  But  neither  Mrs.  Jinks  nor  the  doctor  were 
unfortunately  present  when  the  event  happened ;  for  it  occurred  quite 
unexpectedly,  to  the  extreme  increase  of  the  prophetic  reputation  of  Mrs. 
Jinks,  who,  hearing  with  great  delight  that  a  man  child  had  been  born  to 
Tom  Brown,  prematurely,  and  in  the  night,  joyfully  exclaimed  that  she 
had  always  foreseen  it  would  be  a  seven-months'  child,  and  bustled  off 
to  boast  of  her  foresight  and  take  her  share  of  the  baby,  who  was  like 
all  other  babies,  before  and  since,  the  common  property  of  kindly 
neighbours. 

She  found  sheepish  Tom  Brown  very  proud  of  his  new  dignity  as  a 
family  man,  and  walking  about  with  his  hobnailed  shoes  off,  that  "  t' 
mawther  and  choylde  shud  get  a  bit  o'  sleape,"  he  said,  with  a  rough 
tenderness.  But  Mrs.  Jinks  knew  better  what  they  wanted  than  he  ;  and 
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neither  Tom,  nor  John  Giles,  who  passed  his  time  in  winking  over  his 
beer  in  reply  to  all  inquiries,  could  safely  say  their  souls  were  their  own 
for  the  next  ten  days,  being  despotically  ruled  by  Mrs.  Jinks.  She  had 
unconsciously  mastered  the  theory  of  personal  government  so  thoroughly, 
that  neither  speech  nor  thought  was  free  under  her.  She  was,  as  greater 
personages  have  been  and  are,  the  absolute  mistress  of  an  absolute  king, 
who  could  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  speak,  and  who  was  in  all  respects 
an  infant  with  no  will  of  his  own. 

The  two  men  were  very  glad  when  Madge  came  down  again  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  and  after  having  been  churched  in  the  customary 
manner,  went  quietly  about  her  duties. 

Mrs.  Jinks,  however,  having  fairly  earned  her  renown  as  a  prophetess, 
was  fully  determined  not  to  part  with  it,  or  to  suffer  it  upon  any  account  to 
become  dimmed  by  disuse,  and,  therefore,  she  now  predicted,  that  when- 
ever a  seven-months'  child  was  born,  it  was  a  sure  sign  he  would  have  an 
impatient  temper. 


BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  I. 
SWEET    WILLIAM. 

SOME  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  where 
all  the  concerns  of  the  parish  belonged  of  right  to  the  gossips,  as  to  the 
name  which  should  be  given  to  the  seven-months'  child  whose  birth  has 
been  just  recorded.  Mr.  Joyce  was  for  having  him  called  "  Benjamin,"  and 
the  sexton  spoke  with  some  authority  in  consequence  of  his  connection 
with  the  churchyard — a  place  which  few  English  persons  have  ever  ven- 
tured to  dissociate  from  the  Church.  Mrs.  Jinks  stood  upon  precedent, 
and  declared  that  it  had  always  been  the  custom  at  Wakefield,  from  time 
immemorial,  to  call  a  first  child  after  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  and 
John  it  was,  and  John  "  it  did  ought  fur  to  be."  The  blacksmith 
said  they  might  call  him  "  Harry  "  too,  if  they  liked — a  name  which  he 
had  found  good  enough  for  working  purposes  ;  and  these  worthy  people 
had  settled  the  whole  thing  between  them,  when  Tom  Brown,  who  had 
not  been  consulted,  suggested  it  might  be  as  well  to  ask  his  wife  for  her 
advice  upon  the  subject,  and  he  did  so  in  a  shy  way  peculiar  to  his  un- 
couth, affectionate  nature. 

"  'Twull  be  a  grand  christenin',  Madge,"  said  Tom,  touzling  his 
shock  head  of  hair,  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his  superfluous  feelings  without 
noise  or  disturbance. 

Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  unusually  pale  and  weak  after  her  trouble, 
smiled  faintly,  but  did  not  answer.  She  only  cuddled  her  child  closer, 
and  rocked  him  on  her  breast  by  an  almost  imperceptible  movement. 
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Presently  Tom  Brown  put  out  his  gigantic  thumb,  very  slowly  and 
timidly,  pushing  it  forward  a  hair's- breadth  at  a  time,  till  it  touched  the 
dimple,  which  was  his  son's  neck.  "  Pretty,"  said  Tom  Brown.  It  was 
nearly  the  only  word  of  endearment  he  knew ;  but  the  honest  fellow's 
face  was  all  aglow  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

"  Tummus,"  murmured  his  wife  very  gently,  "I've  been  a  true  lass 
to  thee,  Tummus." 

"  So  thee  hast,  mawther;  there  bain't  no  denyin'  on  it." 

"  Tummus,"  said  the  young  woman,  again. 

"  What's  your  wull,  Madge  ?  "  asked  her  husband,  tenderly. 

"Do  'ee  beleave  in  ghoastes  ?  "  she  inquired,  with  half- closed  eyes. 

"  Noa,"  answered  Tom,  touzling  his  hair  rather  energetically,  and 
then  he  added ;  "  leastways,  not  onless  thee  dost,  Madge." 

"  'Twheer  a  ghoast,  Tummus,  I  seed  t'-noight;  thee  didst  trudge  t' 
Droninton  with  that  there  summut  writ  on  peeaper." 

"  Wheer  it,  mawther  ?  "  answered  her  husband  in  the  tone  in  which 
one  humours  a  child,  for  he  had  no  definite  ideas  on  the  subject. 

"  It  wheer  a  ghoast,  so  it  wheer  now,  Tummus,"  repeated  the  woman, 
more  confidently,  and  a  light  seemed  to  break  over  her  face,  as  though 
she  were  just  relieved  of  something  that  had  lain  heavy  on  her  mind. 

"  Let  us  dandle  t'  choild  a  bit,  Madge  ?  "  said  her  husband  after  a 
while,  and  he  opened  his  arms  awkwardly  to  take  the  little  shapeless  mass 
of  humanity  into  them.  Madge  placed  her  treasure  there  for  a  moment, 
yet  keeping  anxious  hold  and  watch  over  it.  If  it  had  cried  or  moved,  she 
would  have  snatched  it  away  and  hushed  it  in  her  bosom ;  but  the 
infant  seemed  soothed  by  the  strong  gentle  touch  of  its  father,  and  put 
its  feeble  knuckles  in  its  eyes  and  smiled  on  him.  Mother,  father,  and 
child  were  all  linked  together  in  Nature's  own  bonds  by  that  cottage  bed- 
side ;  and  there  was  a  second  birth  of  Love  and  Trust  which  happened 
to  them,  coming  on  quite  silently  and  unperceived. 

"What  will  'ee  carl  thy  choild,  Madge?"  then  whispered  Tom 
Brown.  "  Mrs.  Jinks  do  say  it  should  be  John,  Mrs.  Jinks  do." 

Madge  considered  this  proposition  for  some  minutes,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  obtain  favour  with  her,  and  a  dreamy,  ecstatic  expression  grew 
into  her  eyes  while  she  mused.  Suddenly  her  face  seemed  to  smile  all 
over,  and  she  murmured  as  softly  as  the  cooing  of  a  dove. 

"  'Un's  neeam  shall  be  William,  Sweet  William ;  he  maun  have  no 
other  neeam  but  that."  Her  poor  ignorant,  untaught  mind,  guided  only 
by  mother's  love,  had  made  a  short  tremulous  flight  into  the  regions  of 
romance.  Many  far-off  sounds  and  echoes  linger  inexplicably  in  the 
memory,  though  we  never  heard  them  ;  many  seem  a  subtle  part  of  our 
essence.  A  Lady  Amabel  Wyldwyl  had  composed  one  of  the  sweetest 
lyrics  of  the  16th  century,  which  remains  a  popular  song  to  this  day, 
and  "  Sweet  William  "  is  the  burthen  of  it.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence, 
and  the  child  was  consequently  christened  William  Brown. 

The  rite  of  baptism  was  duly  performed,  and  the  young  Christian  was 
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formally  admitted  into  the  fold  of  the  Church  upon  the  following  Sunday. 
John  Giles,  the  blacksmith  and  Mrs.  Jinks  jointly  and  severally  renounced 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  Mowledy  read 
the  service  so  simply  and  touchingly  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Harry  Jinks  found  tears  in  their  eyes  when  it  was  over,  they  knew  not 
why ;  but  Mrs.  Jinks,  who  came  out  in  great  force  upon  the  auspicious 
occasion,  called  them  "  Molloy  Cawdles,"  and  indulged  in  the  somewhat 
obstreperous  hilarity  which  seems  naturally  to  accompany  the  first  and 
most  solemn  event  of  our  lives. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HERIOT  SERVICE  AND  CUSTOM. 

NOTHING  more  was  heard  of  the  strange  huntsman,  who  had  once  dined 
and  slept  at  the  "  Chequers,"  since  he  drove  off  from  the  roadside  inn  on 
that  October  morning ;  and  after  a  while  all  recollection  of  him  passed 
away  from  the  minds  of  the  villagers  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  as  the 
remembrance  of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  a  day. 

Thomas  Brown  and  his  wife  had  a  numerous  family  besides  their  son 
William,  and  lived  happily.  But  it  was  remarked  that  Madge  lost  her 
good  looks  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  that  she  had  a  bad  cough  the 
following  winter.  She  did  not  seem  to  get  better  during  the  succeeding 
spring  or  summer,  and  when  the  cold  weather  came  on  again  she  was 
visibly  worse.  She  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  She 
felt  no  pain ;  she  was  in  no  immediate  danger ;  she  had  only  a  sense  of 
something  having  been  lost  out  of  her  life — an  inward  and  spiritual 
emptiness — as  if  that  were  wanting  to  her  nature  which  could  never  more 
be  found.  Like  a  plant  growing  in  a  soil  unfavourable  to  its  health  and 
vigour,  she  drooped  and  could  not  come  to  maturity,  though  she  lived  on. 
The  Dronington  doctor,  a  merry  old  gentleman,  was  called  in  to  see  her, 
but  could  not  make  out  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  :  so  he  recom- 
mended her  port- wine,  which  he  liked  himself,  and  sent  his  apprentice  to 
study  that  "singular  case  "  (which  was  not  singular)  "  at  the  '  Chequers '  inn, 
out  "Wakefield  way,"  so  he  said  carelessly.  The  apprentice  astonished 
Madge  by  feeling  her  pulse  in  black  gloves,  and  looking  at  her  through  a 
pair  of  gold  spectacles  with  blue  glasses,  out  of  which  he  could  not  see. 
He  was  a  London  tradesman's  son,  who  had  a  grave  sense  of  his  pro- 
fessional dignity.  He  sent  her  come  mixture  and  pills  of  his  own 
composition,  in  which  acids  and  alkali  were  so  curiously  mingled,  that  the 
cork  of  the  first  supply  blew  off  on  the  road,  and  the  bottle,  nicely  labelled 
"  Two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a  day,"  arrived  empty.  Then,  taking  a 
serious  interest  in  her  case,  he  brought  some  pills,  which  looked,  to  Madge's 
rustic  eyes,  like  swan-shot,  and  were  said  by  the  apprentice,  in  learned 
language,  to  contain  iron ;  but  they  had  lain  about  so  long  in  Dr.  Bole's 
surgery  drawer  that  they  had  lost  all  virtue,  if  they  ever  had  any,  or  pos- 
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sibly  the  iron  they  contained  had  turned  rusty  and  refused  to  act.  The 
physician's  art  at  hest  is  but  an  experimental  science :  at  worst  it  is  a 
mere  game  of  chance ;  and  country  folk  get  doctored  in  a  way  which  might 
astound  the  wise,  if  they  were  not  too  much  occupied  to  think  about  it. 
The  medicines  prescribed  for  Madge  did  not  do  her  any  harm,  because  she 
did  not  take  them ;  and,  possibly  for  the  same  reason,  they  did  not  do  her 
any  good.  So  she  grew  thinner  every  year,  and,  when  little  more  than 
thirty,  she  looked  almost  an  old  woman.  Country  people  generally  age 
earlier  than  the  dwellers  in  cities ;  perhaps  because  the  conditions  of  their 
lives  are  on  the  whole  less  healthy,  perhaps  because  they  lack  the  wine  of 
longevity,  which  is  amusement. 

Also,  it  happened  that  while  the  young  Browns  increased  as  fast  as 
nature  would  permit  the  process  of  their  production  to  be  carried^on,  ^the 
business  at  the  "  Chequers "  fell  off.  A  new  line  of  railway  between 
Dronington  and  London  was  opened,  and  a  station  was  built  at  about 
three  miles  from  Wakefield.  It  did  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  at 
first.  The  farmers  vowed  they  would  never  sit  behind  a  tea-kettle  while 
there  was  a  nag  in  England ;  the  waggoners  and  the  carriers  crawled  along 
the  road  as  usual  for  a  month  or  two ;  but  the  coaches  soon  stopped,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  one  shame-faced  bumpkin  after  another 
slunk  off  to  the  tea-kettle,  and  sent  his  produce  to  market  by  the  same 
conveyance,  till  waggon  and  carrier's  cart  were  seen  no  more. 

John  Giles'  customers  dwindled  down  to  a  few  old  cronies,  and  if  his 
house  had  not  been  a  copyhold,  held  at  a  peppercorn  rent  from  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  he  might  have  been  obliged  to  move  out  of  it.  As  it  was, 
he  and  his  contrived  to  do  pretty  well,  though  they  seldom  saw  silver 
money,  and  now  and  then  my  lord's  agent,  or  the  squire's  bailiff,  as 
they  rode  through  Wakefield  to  collect  their  rents,  wondered  that  people 
should  think  themselves  poor  who  had  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  garden  and 
meadow-land  round  their  house  and  a  railway- station  close  by.  But 
neither  Giles  nor  Tom  Brown  had  an  idea  at  this  time  that  milk  and  cream, 
and  eggs  and  butter,  with  their  very  potatoes  and  cabbages,  might  be  sent 
to  London  at  a  profit.  Indeed,  John  Giles  died  without  being  any  better 
informed.  One  summer  afternoon  he  refused  his  beer  when  Madge  brought 
it  to  him  as  usual,  and  an  hour  afterwards  was  found  quite  dead,  with  the 
brown  jug  untouched  before  him. 

He  was  scarcely  buried  before  the  lord  of  the  manor  turned  up  in  the 
shape  of  one  Mr.  Sharpe,  a  London  lawyer,  whom  Madge  thought  she  had 
seen  before,  but  could  not  recollect  where.  Mr.  Sharpe  claimed  a  heriot, 
which  was  in  law  originally  a  tribute  given  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  on 
occasion  of  his  engaging  in  a  war.  It  consisted  of  military  furniture,  or 
of  horses  and  arms,  as  appears  by  the  statutes  of  Canute  (c.  69),  which 
still  have  their  share  in  the  government  of  Britain  :  for  although  lords  of 
manors  in  England  do  not  any  longer  ostensibly  engage  in  private  warfare 
on  their  own  account  (save  for  business  purposes  and  through  an  attorney), 
and  therefore  do  not  aotually,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  require  heer  geld, 
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or  heriot,  yet  with  a  commendable  regard  to  their  own  interests,  and  the 
interests  of  their  heirs  in  tail,  they  have  scrupulously  adhered  to  the 
laudable  practice  of  claiming  both  heriot  service  and  custom ;  the  first  of 
which  is  due  by  reservation  in  a  grant  or  lease  of  lands,  the  other  depends 
solely  on  immemorial  usage,  upheld  by  Wilkins,  Spelman,  and  Black- 
stone.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  acted  for  the  trustees  of  Sir  Richard 
Porteous,  the  feudal  lord  of  Wakefield  manor,  he  came  diligently  to  search 
out  the  best  horse,  cow,  or  ox  that  the  deceased  tenant  had  died  possessed 
of,  and  to  carry  off  the  same  according  to  law  for  heriot  service.  Likewise 
he  was  entitled  to  seize  by  heriot  custom  any  specific  article  of  furniture 
or  other  valuable  object  on  the  premises.  It  might,  and  very  often  did 
happen,  that  the  lord  of  a  manor  might  take  a  valuable  race-horse  or  a 
rich  jewel  worth  more  than  his  copyhold;  it  formed  also  part  of  his 
tenant's  estate,  and  the  law  courts  delighted  exceedingly  in  the  inter- 
minable suits  arising  out  of  such  pretensions.  But  in  the  present  instance 
Mr.  Sharpe  only  found  in  the  way  of  live  stock  a  blind  old  horse  and  a 
superannuated  cow,  of  which  he  chose  the  latter,  remarking  that  there  was 
no  part  of  her  carcase  which  was  not  good  for  something ;  while,  with 
respect  to  other  goods  and  chattels,  the  most  valuable  thing  at  the  inn 
was  Madge's  large  box  in  which  she  put  her  work.  It  was  an  oaken  chest, 
which  sounded  hollow  when  struck,  though  it  was  apparently  full ;  it  was 
rather  curiously  carved,  with  a  Duke's  coronet  engraved  in  brass  upon  the 
lid,  and  beneath  it,  in  Old  English  letters,  the  initials  "  C.  &  R."  Madge 
gave  it  up  rather  unwillingly,  and  transferred  its  contents  to  the  topmost 
of  a  roomy  chest  of  drawers  ;  not  without  reflections,  which  had  long  slept 
in  her  memory.  As  she  did  so,  the  crumpled  piece  of  paper  which  the 
stranger  had  given  her  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she  knew  now,  from  more 
mature  experience,  that  it  was  a  ten-pound  note.  She  looked  at  it  long 
and  wistfully,  her  countenance  growing  dark  and  dejected  ;  but  it  cleared 
up  again,  as  it  had  done  on  that  day  after  her  confinement,  and  shaking  off 
her  sombre  thoughts,  she  wrapped  up  the  money  carefully  in  a  stocking 
for  good  luck,  putting  it  under  lock  and  key.  But  she  thought  a  great 
deal  of  this  money.  It  was  the  largest  sum  she  had  ever  seen,  and  it 
assumed  an  exaggerated  importance  in  her  eyes,  as  though  it  were  a 
fortune  with  which  something  might  be  done,  if  ever  the  time  came.  "  That 
there  be  William's  money.  It  shall  bide  till  he  needs  it,"  she  said  to 
herself,  and  went  downstairs  to  cut  ten  hunks  of  bread-and-butter  for  her 
progeny. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

YOUNG  BROWN. 

THEY  were  chubby-faced  urchins,  with  flaxen  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  and  blue 
eyes,  English  peasant  children,  sturdy  of  limb  and  loud  of  roar :  stolid 
children,  who  made  sudden  noises  like  the  bellowing  of  young  bulls  when 
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they  wanted  anything,  or  were  moved  to  joy  or  sorrow.  They  eat 
silently  and  long ;  they  inhaled  deep  breaths  of  skimmed  milk,  half  a  pint 
at  a  time.  They  appeared  to  have  almost  a  solemn  sense  of  the  goodness 
of  eating,  and  masticated  their  food  as  if  they  were  ruminating  over  the 
observance  of  a  religious  custom.  Perhaps  it  is  the  usage  of  saying  grace 
before  and  after  meals  which  often  gives  to  our  peasantry  that  notable 
gravity  of  demeanour  when  eating  ;  perhaps  it  is  really  an  inward  and 
spiritual  thanksgiving  for  bread  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  often 
hear  how  hard  it  is  to  come  by. 

"  Wheer  be  ower  Will,  mawther  ?"  asked  one  of  the  boys,  shyly  ducking 
his  head  down  and  looking  away  while  speaking,  after  the  manner  of 
English  poor  children. 

William  Brown's  mess  was  the  largest  and  daintiest,  his  hunk  of  bread 
was  the  best  buttered,  and  his  mug,  marked  "  A  fairing  from  Dronington,' 
was  filled  with  new  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  upon  pretence  that  there  wa 
no  more  skimmed  milk,  though  there  was  a  whole  panful  in  the  dairy. 
But  William  himself  was  not  at  table. 

"I knows  wheer  he  be,"  cried  a  little  girl,  showing  her  ragged  teeth 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  sniggering  as  if  she  was  being  tickled. 

"  Wheer  be  he  now,  Madge  ?"  asked  her  mother,  tying  on  the  small 
damsel's  pinafore  more  firmly  round  her  plump  freckled  neck. 

"  Will's  a  been  bird's-nestin'  agin,  and  t'  keeper  saies  there  be  steel- 
traps  in  Sur  Richard's  copses,"  growled  a  surly  mite,  aged  six,  hanging 
his  head  below  his  chest. 

"  Mawther,"  squeaked  little  Madge,  "  theer  be  our  Will.  He  jumped 
over  the  wall  and  knocked  daewn  two  lipe  abbleytots,"  added  the  child, 


"  Tell-tale-tit, 
Your  tongue  shall  be  slit," 

yelped  the  children  in  chorus,  and  Madge  began  to  cry ;  when  William 
Brown  entered,  carrying  three  trout  wrapped  up  in  fresh  grass,  and  the  two 
apricots  he  had  shaken  from  their  stalks  as  he  vaulted  over  the  garden 
wall. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  handsome  lad,  not  at  all  like  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  They  were  clumsy,  thick- set  louts  and  hoydens.  He  was 
tall  and  slim  and  straight.  He  towered  as  he  walked  with  a  firm  elastic 
step,  and  his  shapely  head,  well  set  upon  his  flat  shoulders,  looked  round 
from  side  to  side  with  the  airy  grace  of  a  stag.  He  was  admirably  built 
to  endure  fatigue.  His  chest  was  rather  deep  than  broad.  His  limbs  had 
not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  upon  them,  and  were  hard  as  iron.  He 
could  jump  farther,  run  faster,  than  any  lad  in  the  county  of  his  age. 
He  was  nearly  seventeen  years  old,  but,  like  most  dark  persons,  he  looked 
in  early  youth  much  older  than  he  was.  He  had  his  mother's  features, 
the  same  delicately-shaped,  haughty  nostrils,  and  large  purple  eyes,  the 
game  full,  handsome  mouth,  with  the  drooping  under  lip  of  the  Wyldwyls ; 
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but  his  hair  was  black  as  the  raven's  plume,  and  there  was  not  the 
faintest  resemblance  between  him  and  honest  Tom  Brown,  who  sat  eating 
his  supper  with  tranquil  satisfaction  in  a  corner  of  the  old  kitchen,  where 
his  offspring  were  so  busy  with  mug  and  platter. 

"  Here,  father,"  said  William,  in  a  clear,  bold  voice,  and  looking 
straight  before  him  with  the  fearless  glance  of  a  young  eagle,  "  I  have 
brought  you  a  brace  of  trout  for  supper,  if  mother  will  fry  them  for  you. 
I  have  been  fishing  in  the  mill-stream  with  Mr.  Mowledy."  Indeed, 
Master  William  was  generally  fishing  of  an  afternoon  with  the  Curate,  who 
had  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  though  he  was  not  a  very  apt  scholar, 
and  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  him,  for  reasons  of  which  his  mother  only 
guessed  the  well-kept  secret. 

"An  thee  bist  wi' ower  parson,  Willum,  it  be  arl  roight,"  remarked 
Tom  Brown ;  ' '  unly  dunnot  go  fur  to  get  into  no  trubble  along  of  Sir 
Eichard's  keepers.  There's  that  there  Mr.  Sharpe,  I've  a  heerd  say, 
him  as  carr'd  off  the  dun  cow,  has  all  the  hares  counted  and  sent  up 
to  Lunnon  town  fur  sale.  It  wunnut  do  fur  to  tutch  a  hair  of  their  tails, 
Willum,  boy." 

"  I  knocked  over  a  puss  yesterday,  father,  with  old  Moody's  blunder- 
buss, but  I  gave  it  to  Ned  Eeeve,  the  under-keeper,  who  asked  me  to 
make  a  killing  fly  for  him  this  month,  and  I  did ;  and  we  are  going  out 
rabbiting  with  my  ferrets  some  day,"  said  the  boy,  gaily. 

"I dunnot  say  no,  Willum,"  answered  his  father,  putting  his  hands 
into  that  shock  head  of  hair  of  his  according  to  his  wont  when  puzzled. 
"Unly  do  'ee  give  that  theer  lawyer  Sharpe  a  wide  berth.  He's  a  bad 
'un,  that  he  be,  Willum — leastways,  no  offence  to  you,  my  lad." 

There  was  a  curious  and  probably  involuntary  tone  of  deference  in  the 
manner  of  the  father  towards  his  eldest  son.  Tom  Brown's  paternal 
feelings  were  really  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  inarticulate  astonishment 
that  he  should  have  begotten  such  a  son ;  and  he  often  wondered  that  . 
seven-months'  child  should  be  so  straight,  and  tall,  and  strong.  Seven- 
months'  children,  he  had  heard,  were  generally  weak  and  sickly,  whereas 
William  could  leap,  standing,  over  a  five-barred  gate,  handle  a  scythe  in 
clover  as  if  his  lithe  arms  were  made  of  the  same  steel  as  the  blade  of  it. 
The  boy  could  keep  pace  with  the  Cloudesdale  hounds  across  country,  and 
get  in  at  the  death  of  a  fox  without  blowing  an  extra  breath,  or  springing 
a  sinew,  after  a  burst  of  forty  minutes  over  hill  and  valley.  He  could 
break  a  thorough-bred  horse,  and  make  him,  riding  as  the  crow  flies, 
without  flinching  ;  and  Ned  Hieover,  the  Dronington  dealer,  was  for  ever 
trying  to  get  hold  of  the  boy  to  show  his  cattle  well  in  front.  He  could 
throw  a  wrong-headed  colt  for  the  farrier,  and  Harry  Jinks  never  felt 
quite  at  home  in  his  forge  without  William,  who  passed  much  time  with 
the  blacksmith  and  his  family,  for  reasons  hereinafter  mentioned.  He  could 
fight  too,  and  did  so  freely,  knocking  his  brothers'  heads  together  as  though 
they  were  nine  pins,  if  the  young  bumpkins  showed  signs  of  impudence 
or  insubordination,  and  he  had  lately  thrashed  a  waggoner,  six  feet  high  and 
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three  feet  broad,  with  extreme  skill  and  coolness ;  having  taken  lessons  with 
the  gloves  at  an  early  period  of  his  existence  (mirabile  dictu)  from  Mr. 
Mowledy  1  In  fact,  the  boy  was  as  bold  and  active  as  a  lion's  whelp,  which 
astonished  lethargic  Thomas  his  father,  and  filled  him  with  a  respect  half 
comic,  half  touching,  for  this  remarkable  seven-months'  child,  who  was, 
nevertheless,  beyond  doubt  or  question,  his  own  offspring. 

The  boy  promised  to  pay  attention  to  his  father's  warning,  and  then 
the  trout  having  been  fried,  and  the  supper  over,  the  children  trooped  out 
into  the  fields  ;  all  of  them  gathering  naturally  round  William  Brown  as 
the  central  figure  of  the  group,  They  stopped  at  their  accustomed 
trysting-place,  which  was  a  large  duck-pond  of  considerable  width  and 
depth,  with  a  weeping-willow  drooping  over  it.  There  were  some  noble 
elm  and  oak  trees  growing  near  in  a  shady  sylvan  lane,  and  the  birds, 
rejoicing  in  the  summer,  sang  amidst  their  branches,  for  it  still  wanted  two 
full  hours  of  sunset.  The  urchins  went  about  their  games,  one  to  his  taws, 
the  other  to  his  sticklebacks,  while  William  Brown  leaned  against  a  grand 
old  oak,  and  taking  out  a  clasp-knife,  which  the  Curate  had  given  him 
upon  his  birthday,  carved  a  name  deeply  into  the  bark  of  the  tree. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

AN  IDYL. 

Two  of  his  brothers,  Jack  and  Gill,  or  Giles,  were  swinging  on  a  gate 
near  him,  and  playing  at  odd  and  even.  When  they  tired  of  this  pastime, 
says  Jack  to  Gill, — 

"I  wushes  as  'ow  't  wheer  Sunday." 

"  Wheerfur,  naew  ?  "  asked  Giles. 

"  It  be  pudden-day,  bain't  'un  ?  "  answered  Jack,  laconically ;  for  he 
already  felt  some  returns  of  appetite,  though  a  glistening  crumb  of  bread- 
and-butter  was  still  on  his  nether  lip. 

"  Oi  dunno,"  observed  Jack  dubiously.  "  One  Sunday  theer  worn't 
no  pudden;  mawther  sbe  gien  us  goozburry-fule." 

"  Willie,"  shouted  Giles,  appealing  to  a  higher  tribunal,  in  hope  and 
fear,  "  bain't  Sunday  pudden-day  ?  " 

"He dunno  an'  he  doan't  keer,  Willum,  he  doan't,"  remarked  Jack, 
kicking  the  dust  up  with  the  iron-bound  toe  of  his  stumpy  little  foot,  as 
he  swung  his  brother  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  gate. 

"  What  do  'ee  keer  fur,  Willum  ?  "  asked  Giles,  slyly. 

"Mother,"  answered  the  boy,  slowly,  "  and  the  miller's  old  horse  he 
bought  of  us  last  year." 

"  Then  what  fur  beest  thee  allus  cuttin'  Sally  Jinks's  neam  upon  the 
trees  ?  I've  seed  it  on  a  matter  o'  six  trees  here  about,"  said  Giles, 
demurely. 
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"  Hoigh  ! "  bawled  Jack,  measuring  his  length  headlong  upon  the 
ground,  "I  wull  gi'e  thee  a  walluppin',  Gill,  if  thee  lets  go  the  gate 
agin." 

"  No,  thee  wun't,"  whines  Gill.     "  I'll  go  whoam  and  tell  mawther  !  " 

"I'll  pitch  you  both  into  the  pond  if  you  hain't  still,"  interposed 
William,  and  the  two  brats  were  as  quiet  as  mice  till  they  had  slid  off  the 
gate  and  got  out  of  reach,  when  they  set  up  bawling,  and  scudded  away 
like  hares. 

When  they  had  gone  back  whooping  into  the  house,  William  Brown 
shut  his  knife,  and  began  to  whistle  very  sweetly  an  old  English  tune, 
"  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 

The  boy  whistled  it  all  through,  and  then  over  again,  the  clear  musical 
notes  ringing  very  pleasantly  in  the  still  evening  air.  Then  he  changed 
his  tune  for  another  old  song,  "  Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  thee,  my  lad." 
He  had  scarcely  got  through  the  first  bars  of  it  when  a  rosy  face,  like  an 
animated  flower,  peeped  over  the  nearest  hedge,  and  a  buxom  little  lass, 
with  milk-white  teeth  and  round,  bright,  wondering  eyes,  tripped  lightly 
up  to  him. 

"  What  makes  thee  so  late,  Sally  ?  "  said  the  boy,  with  an  unspoken 
reproach  in  his  voice. 

"  Mother  sent  me  with  these  new-laid  eggs  to  your  mother  for  those 
she  lent  us  on  Monday,"  answered  the  girl,  panting,  "  and  I  was  obliged 
to  hunt  for  them,  I  can  tell  you." 

She  put  her  basket  under  a  tree  in  a  safe  place,  and  they  sat  down 
together,  with  their  arms  round  each  other  like  two  children,  as  they  were. 
She  nestled  very  close  to  him,  and  presently  she  began  to  lecture  him,  with 
an  apparent  sense  of  womanly  proprietorship,  very  grave  and  delicious  in 
so  young  and  sweet  a  maiden.  She  told  him  he  must  not  go  into  Sir 
Eichard's  preserves,  even  to  gather  wild-flowers  for  her ;  and  that  he  must 
be  a  good  boy  for  ever  and  ever.  He  assured  her  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  be  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  every  respect,  provided  she  would  always 
promise  that  they  should  live  together  when  they  grew  up,  accompanied 
by  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  that  she  would  never  by  any  chance  or 
circumstance  consent  to  be  separated  from  him  for  a  day.  It  was  godly, 
innocent  talk,  and  the  be«5,  type  of  honest,  peaceful  toil,  as  it  sped 
humming  on  its  way  to  the  hive,  and  the  little  wren,  which  is  heaven's 
messenger,  perhaps  listened  to  it  approvingly. 

As  the  summer  evening  wore  on,  the  girl,  with  her  basket  beside  her, 
drew  still  closer  to  the  stately  boy,  and  asked  him  to  sing  her  a  song  that 
he  had  learned  from  a  wandering  sailor  last  harvest-home.  It  was  a  simple 
ballad,  such  as  are  sung  round  kitchen-fires  by  the  jolly  tramps  who 
wander  through  the  country,  and  are  as  ready  to  give  a  song  for  a  supper 
as  in  the  days  of  minstrel  and  crusader.  The  boy  sang  it,  too,  very 
fairly,  for  the  Curate  had  taught  him  to  lead  the  choir  at  the  village 
church. 
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THE  SAILOR'S  RETURN. 


'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening, 

The  corn  was  ripening  then, 
And  I  had  just  returned  from  sea, 

Three  voyages  and  ten. 
We'd  fought  against  the  Spaniard, 

The  Frenchman  and  the  Dane, 
And  both  my  hands  were  full  of  gold, 

With  prizes  from  the  main. 
I  asked  her  if  she  would  be  mine  : 

She  smiled  ;  but  then  she  sighed, 
And  the  new-born  Hope  within  me, 

It  laid  it  down  and  died. 
I  went  away  to  sea  again, 

I  did  not  speak  one  word, 
And  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  the  only  sound  I  heard. 


My  Mary  she  had  golden  hair, 

Her  eyes  were  blue  and  bright, 
Her  voice  was  like  the  little  bird's 

That  warbles  in  the  night. 
She  was  my  only  true  love, 
*  *  *  # 

There  were  thirty  or  forty  verses  more  to  the  same  effect  before  all 
ended  happily  between  the  lovers.  The  girl  joined  her  voice  to  William's, 
and  their  notes  mingled  together  in  a  rich  tenor  and  a  clear  soprano,  rising 
and  falling  in  the  sweet  monotonous  cadences  of  most  home-made  English 
songs.  They  were  so  occupied  with  their  music  and  each  other  that  they 
did  not  notice  Harry  Jinks,  the  girl's  father,  who  now  stood  with  his 
stalwart  arms  resting  on  the  gate,  and  watching  them  with  a  puzzled, 
thoughtful  glance,  not  quite  free  from  anxiety,  but  very  kind  and  friendly ; 
he  having  full  trust  in  the  handsome  young  lad,  and  his  daughter. 
Presently  he  spoke. 

"  It  wun't  do,  Willie.  It  wun'tuio.  Thee  hast  got  no  brass,  andthee 
bist  too  young  a  chap  to  go  sweethearting  yet  awhile.  Do  'ee  come  along 
of  me,  Sally!  " 

He,  Mr.  Jinks,  was  Reality,  who  sent  pretty  Eomance  off  to  bed  with 
i  flea  in  her  ear  as  usual.  It  was  really  a  pity. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PARENTAL  AUTHORITY. 

PATHEES  and  mothers  usually  mean  well  by  their  children  ;  but  they  have 
in  certain  respects  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to  kings  and  queens.  They 
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have  power  to  do  unpleasant  things  with  virtuous  intentions,  but  no 
control  whatever  over  those  events  which  must  inevitably  carry  their 
designs  into  effect,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  frustrate  and  laugh 
them  to  scorn.  It  rarely  chances  that  the  measures  which  authority,  even 
when  most  thoughtful  and  benignant,  takes  to  enforce  happiness  upon 
those  who  are  under  its  influence,  lead  to  any  beneficial  result.  Thus  if 
honest  Harry  Jinks,  who  meant  no  harm  to  his  daughter,  but  rather  good, 
had  gone  on  never  minding,  young  Brown  and  the  girl  would  have  done 
their  sweethearting  in  a  comfortable  manner,  married  in  due  time  and 
settled  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh.  This  would  certainly  have  been  the 
best  and  most  profitable  termination  of  the  business  for  Harry  Jinks, 
blacksmith  and  farrier  of  this  parish.  But  English  people  generally,  and 
the  English  peasantry  in  particular,  appear  to  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  about  love-making,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  their  own  children, 
the  commencements  of  it  should  be  surlily  watched  and  sullenly  checked. 
It  is  a  great  blunder.  There  would  be  much  more  joy  and  peace  in  the 
world  if  the  hearts  of  young  folk  were  encouraged  to  develop  them- 
selves in  a  natural  way  without  shame  or  concealment.  The  characters 
of  girls  are  often  hopelessly  ruined,  they  become  false,  cunning,  and  alto- 
gether abominable  creatures,  because  they  are  forced  to  hide  their  feelings. 
For  the  same  reason,  some  boys  turn  out  utter  reprobates.  A  monstrous 
deal  of  nonsense  has  been  said  and  written  with  a  grave  face  against  early 
marriages.  It  is  all  wicked  cruelty  as  well  as  nonsense.  Young  men  and 
maids  can  no  more  be  forbidden  to  love  than  flowers  can  be  commanded 
not  to  blossom  or  trees  to  put  forth  no  leaves.  It  is,  of  course,  always 
possible  to  cut  off  the  buds  as  they  appear  and  leave  an  ugly  stump  ; 
locusts  too  may  eat  away  tender  foliage,  but  this,  when  done,  is  only 
destruction,  not  cure. 

The  blacksmith's  daughter  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  very  good  and  very 
housewifely.  She  would  have  made  an  excellent  helpmate  a  year  or  two 
later,  which  would  have  been  quite  as  soon  as  she  or  her  unconscious  lover 
would  have  thought  of  marriage.  William  Brown  would  have  done  quite 
as  well  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh  as  he  did  when  driven  away  from  it,  by 
the  blacksmith's  awkward  way  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and  putting 
his  little  world  out  of  gear  by  this  "stolid  and  unintelligent  behaviour. 
The  Curate  had  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  education  :  he  could  read 
and  write  very  fairly ;  he  knew  a  little  of  history ;  he  had  a  clear  head 
for  figures,  and  had  more  than  once  surprised  Mr.  Mowledy  by  his  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  for  drawing.  It  was  not  the  genius  of  an  artist  for 
the  picturesque — the  boy  had  little  or  nothing  of  the  poet  in  him ;  he 
could  not  hit  off  a  portrait — the  mocking  devil  of  the  caricaturist  had 
never  entered  his  mind.  What  he  could  do  was  this :  he  could  take  up 
a  pen  or  a  pencil  and  make  a  rapid  sketch  of  a  landscape  from  memory, 
leaving  out  no  detail  of  importance,  and  marking  hill  and  valley,  stream 
and  field,  with  amazing  clearness  and  accuracy  of  detail.  He  could  draw 
trees  and  houses  too,  though  not  so  well,  and  the  boy's  truthful  mind  was 
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so  entirely  wanting  in  imaginative  fripperies,  that  when  his  drawings  were 
closely  examined  it  would  be  found  that  they  were  strict  reproductions  of 
facts.  He  had  neither  added  nor  taken  away  anything,  but  merely  repre- 
sented his  model  with  complete  fidelity.  Such  a  lad  must  infallibly  have 
grown  up  to  be  somebody  and  something.  He  would  probably  have 
joined  the  county  yeomanry  and  first  got  into  notice  that  way ;  than,  as  he 
had  the  fortunate  gift  of  making  friends,  and  was  a  frank,  modest,  service- 
able young  fellow  who  could  do  a  hundred  handy  things  and  was  too 
strong- hearted,  as  well  as  too  good-natured,  to  take  offence,  some  place  in 
the  many  niches  of  old  England's  homes  would  surely  have  been  found 
for  him.  Merit  of  any  useful  kind,  which  is  not  made  up  of  pretence  and 
vanity  or  advertisements,  is  so  scarce  and  precious  a  commodity,  that 
those  who  want  it  are  certain  to  seek  it  out  and  cherish  and  pay  it  hand- 
somely. There  is  no  such  thing  as  unrewarded  talent  of  the  practical 
sort ;  from  the  moment  it  is  known  to  be  really  worth  something,  and  not 
wholly  a  sham,  fair  fortunes  follow  it.  All  this  boy  wanted  was  a  start, 
and  that  never  fails  any  one  who  waits  for  it  without  losing  his  temper. 
No  matter  when  or  where  his  start  was  made  he  would  win  the  race,  for 
he  would  run  it  amidst  well-wishers,  and  no  enemy  would  lay  in  wait  to 
trip  him  up  or  set  traps  for  him.  He  might  have  begun  Bfe  as  a  village 
Jack- of -all-trades ;  but  in  any  case,  supposing  he  lived  the  average  term 
of  human  existence,  he  would  end  it  in  wealth  and  honour,  barring 
accidents. 

What  a  lucky  thing  it  would  have  been  for  Harry  Jinks  and  his 
daughter,  if  the  blacksmith  could  have  seen  into  the  future,  and  left  a 
childish  courtship  to  take  its  course,  and  ripen  into  domestic  happiness. 
But  he  was  as  blind  as  we  all  are.  Just  when  we  should  be  taking  our 
clearest  view,  and  so  soon  as  a  bright  prospect  opens  before  us,  our  eyes 
are  darkened  and  we  cannot  discern  it.  Some  impudent  elf  or  spirit  of 
mischief  steals  round  us,  and  insists  on  leading  us  astray,  by  tweaks 
and  pinches,  till  when  we  are  almost  too  tired  to  move  hand  or  foot,  he 
takes  us  back  whence  we  started,  reveals  the  beauties  we  have  neglected 
and  abandoned  by  the  latest  gleams  of  sunset,  and  the  last  thing  we  hear 
as  night  closes  over  us  is  the  sound  of  his  scoffing  laughter  as  he  leaves 
us  duped  and  sorrowful. 

Twenty  years  passed  away  before  William  Brown  spoke  again  to  his 
first  sweetheart.  She  was  then  a  washerwoman  at  a  watering-place,  hav- 
ing missed  her  road  in  life,  under  her  father's  careful  guidance,  and 
married  a  sot  for  a  small  business,  which  went  to  ruin,  and  left  her  a 
widow  with  eight  small  children  at  thirty  years  of  age  ;  when  it  was  too 
late  for  her  to  begin  again  in  her  own  way,  poor  lost  body. 
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"  A  HANDSOME  but  worthless  nation."     And  witjj  these  words  Gibbon 
summarily  dismisses  the  Georgians  from  his  pages. 

Poor  Georgians  !  With  all  due  respect  for  the  great  historian,  I 
cannot  but  feel  inclined  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  the  latter  epithet  he 
bestows  on  them,  were  it  even  for  nothing  else  than  the  correctness  of  the 
former.  Beauty  and  goodness  had  once  but  a  single  name,  common  to 
both  in  the  most  copious  of  all  languages,  the  expression  of  the  noblest 
of  all  minds  ;  and  Greek  philology,  like  Greek  philosophy,  however  high 
fantastical  at  times,  had  the  most  often  a  true  foundation  deep  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Is  indeed  fair  without  so  often  foul  within  ?  or  is  not 
the  outside  form  rather  more  generally  a  representation,  a  reproduction 
indeed,  and  a  consequence  of  the  inner  being?  There  are,  I  am  well 
aware,  many  wise  adages  to  imply  the  contrary  ;  but  we  may  remember 
that  personal  beauty,  rare,  in  all  truth,  even  among  women,  is  yet  rarer 
by  far  among  men,  the  makers  of  these  wise  adages  ;  and  it  is  not  foxes 
alone  that  have  called  unattainable  grapes  sour  before  now. . 

But  to  leave  generalizations,  and  return  to  our  Georgians,  such  as  they 
are  this  day.  Business,  whether  of  the  state  or  not,  has  made  me  more 
than  once  a  looker-on  among  them,  and  given  me  ample  opportunity  for 
judging  both  how  far  they  still  deserve  their  hereditary  reputation  for 
physical  beauty,  and  also  how  far  they  merit  the  uncomplimentary  adjectives 
bestowed  on  them,  not  only  by  Gibbon — who  from  the  very  vastness  of 
his  scope  may  easily  have  been  obliged  to  content  himself  occasionally 
with  comparatively  scanty  or  superficial  information  on  some  points — but 
even  by  other  more  special  writers. 

Large  allowance  should  be  made  when  we  criticise  races  which,  owing 
chiefly  to  a  misfortune  of  geographical  position,  and  the  dangerous  con- 
tiguity of  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  neighbours,  have  for  many 
ages  received  and  borne  a  foreign  yoke,  till  its  impress,  for  good  or  evil, 
has  been  fairly  stamped  into  their  shoulders.  Bad  luck  may  have  more 
to  do  with  the  fact  and  its  consequences  than  bad  deserving.  It  is  no 
blame  to  Croatia  that  it  is  ruled  by  Austrian  administration  ;  nor,  if 
guarantees  fail  them,  could  Luxembourg  or  Belgium  be  held  responsible 
were  they  swallowed  up  in  the  German  Empire.  What  can  a  little  fish 
do  in  the  presence  of  a  big  one  but  be  eaten  by  it,  and,  according  to 
Sydney  Smith's  wise  recommendation,  try  not  to  disagree  with  it  ? 

Now  Georgia  has  for  centuries  past  been  that  little  fish ;  or,  to  use  a 
comelier  metaphor,  an  unarmed,  fallen,  and  wounded  man,  over  whose 
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prostrate  body  Turk  and  Persian  have,  generation  after  generation,  fought 
their  fierce  frontier  strife,  till  Russia  coming  in  gave  the  duel  a  Mid- 
shipman Easy,  or  triangular,  character.  Not, .  however,  an  equilateral 
one,  but  illustrative  rather  of  the  old  axiom  which  sends  the  weakest  to 
the  wall ;  Persia,  undoubtedly  the  feeblest  of  the  three  combatants,  having 
to  give  up  her  hold  on  Georgia  altogether,  while  Turkey,  a  little — but 
only  a  little — stronger,  managed  to  retain  a  curtailed  portion  of  her  prey, 
of  which,  however,  the  lion's  share  naturally  fell  to  the  lion  of  the  parti- 
tioners,  namely  Russia. 

With  that  larger  share,  now  known  as  Russian  Georgia,  I  have  for 
the  moment  nothing  to  do.  It  is  indeed  to  its  inhabitants  that  Gibbon's 
antithetical  notice  chiefly  refers  ;  but  they,  since  the  historian's  time,  have 
undergone  a  great  change,  that  of  Russification — a  process  likely  in  many 
ways  to  render  them  at  once  less  worthless  and  less  handsome.  It  is 
rather  of  the  smaller  section  I  now  would  speak,  that  yet  included — 
though  for  how  long  to  come  may  well  be  questioned — within  Turkish 
limits,  and  hardly  at  all  changed  by  the  lapse  of  the  last  century.  This 
is  "  Gurjistan,"  or  Turkish  Georgia,  a  country  rarely  visited,  and  more 
rarely  described ;  even  for  the  Osmanlees  themselves,  its  present  masters, 
it  is  all  but  a  "terra  incognita,"  and  to  that  very  circumstance  it  chiefly 
owes  what  interest  it  possesses. 

In  a  misgoverned  and  declining  Empire  like  that  of  Turkey,  where 
administration  is  only  another  name  for  fiscal  exaction,  and  where  the 
presence  of  the  ruler  is  chiefly  made  known  by  the  diminution  and  decay 
of  those  he  rules,  the  thoughts  and  investigations  of  the  traveller  are  apt 
to  be  directed  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  to  historical  relics 
rather  than  to  actual  life.  Palestine  explorations,  Assyrian  excavations, 
Ephesus  diggings,  and  the  like,  while  they  bring  to  view  the  splendours 
of  former  ages,  discover  no  less  the  nakedness  of  the  modern  land.  It  is 
among  the  dwellings  of  the  dead,  not  of  the  living,  that  men  go  in  quest 
of  monuments  and  bones.  Indeed,  of  all  the  vast  territories  which  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  forbearance  of  neighbours,  own  the  Sultan's 
rule,  Egypt  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  any  importance  that  has  a  present 
to  speak  of ;  and  a  Village  Life  on  the  Nile,  or  the  like,  can  be  read,  if 
not  with  the  same  eagerness  as  a  description  of  the  Theban  marvels,  or 
,he  graceful  relics  of  Philas,  yet  with  tolerable  interest.  But  when  we 
come  to  Syria,  and  even  more  to  Anatolia,  our  view  is  fixed  wholly  on  the 
)ast ;  and  the  Ottoman  tent,  pitched  amid  the  ruins  of  a  score  of  shattered 
civilisations,  only  attracts  our  eye  by  its  incongruousness  with  the  memories 
around. 

Yet  here  again  some  local  exceptions  may  be  found :  in  spots  where  the 
Stamboolee  footstep  has  not  been  deep  enough  impressed  to  stamp  all 
ife  and  vigour  out  of  the  land  :  where  something  still  remains  of  national 
energy  and  type,  to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  present,  and  allow  hope  for 
the  future.  One  of  these  is  Turkish  Georgia,  or  Gurjistan. 

Reference  to  any  atlas  will  show  that  the  extreme  north-eastern  horn 
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of  the  Ottoman  Crescent  half  embraces  the  Black  Sea  on  its  inner  edge  ; 
while  its  outer  curve  rests  partly  on  the  newly- defined  Russian  frontier, 
partly  on  the  great  inland  tract  that  once  was  Armenia. 

The  angle  thus  formed  is  occupied  by  Gurjistan — a  name  expressing 
the  long-maintained  nationality  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  a  noble  region :  few  more.  so.  Lofty  mountains,  granite  the 
most,  intersected  by  deep  and  well-watered  valleys ;  vast  and  virgin 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  chesnut,  ash,  pine,  and  fir,  all  of  luxuriant,  often 
colossal  growth  ;  great  sweeps  of  rich  pasture-land ;  flower- enamelled 
meadows,  jotted  with  great  trees,  and  overhung  by  peaks  and  precipices 
beyond  the  imaginings  of  a  Salvator  Rosa ;  while  the  thunder  of  the 
waterfall  mixes  with  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  full  torrent  from  below  ;  the 
beauty  of  the  Apennines  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  in  one.  Wherever 
the  soil  is  cultivated — scratched,  I  might  say — there  springs  up  from  it  a 
half-wild  abundance  of  crops  and  fruit,  corn,  barley,  vines,  orchard- 
growth  ;  while  the  frequent  traces  of  ancient  but  abandoned  mines — what 
is  not  abandoned  under  Ottoman  rule  ? — bear  witness  to  the  wealth  of 
metal,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  silver,  beneath  the  surface.  Snow  lies 
on  the  towering  peaks  of  Karkhal  Dagh,  near  the  sea,  and  of  Kel  Dagh, 
close  to  the  Russian  frontier,  each  of  them  above  twelve  thousand  feet  in 
height,  all  the  year  round ;  while  in  the  garden-like  vallies  of  Liwaneh 
and  Showshet,  immediately  below  them,  the  apricot  and  the  peach  ripen, 
and  the  clustering  vines  only  need  a  more  skilful  care  to  rival  those  of 
Burgundy  or  central  Italy.  Rice-fields  and  mulberry  groves,  where  silk 
is  reared,  line  the  river-courses. 

Such  is  the  country  through  which  I  wandered  for  several  summer 
weeks,  unrestrained  in  the  liberty  of  my  way  by  the  prescription  of  roads, 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  not  a  single  road  exists  here  ;  and  the 
tracks,  even  where  undeservedly  dignified  by  the  name  of  horse-paths,  are 
all  as  nearly  as  possible  like  each  other  in  roughness,  steepness,  narrow- 
ness, and  every  other  unroadlike  quality.  Indeed,  for  about  half  our 
rambles  we  had  to  lead  our  horses  by  the  bridle  :  as  keeping  on  their 
backs  while  at  such  angles,  and  along  such  razor-edges  as  we  continually 
had  to  traverse,  was  out  of  the  question. 

But  before  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  mountain  labyrinth,  let  us  halt  a 
little  under  those  green  spreading  walnut  trees  by  the  rushing  waterfall 
among  the  rocks,  and  do  introductory  honour  to  the  Muse  of  our  time, 
Her  of  statistics,  or  at  least  of  precision  and  detail. 

Of  the  three  districts  which  compose  the  main  of  Gurjistan,  one,  that 
of  Liwaneh,  lies  along  the  lower  valley  of  the  Great  Chorok  stream,  the 
Harpasus  of  Arrian ;  it  is  the  only  one  which  enjoys  the  honour  of  possess- 
ing a  town,  the  town  of  Artween,  which,  with  its  eleven  hundred  houses, 
besides  baths  and  mosques,  but  no  schools,  clings  to  the  rapid  hill-side 
slope  leading  down  to  the  river,  exactly  at  the  point  where  it  first  becomes 
navigable  for  boats,  some  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  other  two 
districts,  Showshet  and  Ajarah,  lie  further  East,  the  former  inland,  the 
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latter  approaching  the  coast.  Two  smaller  tracts,  Keskeem  by  name  and 
Chorok-Soo,  belonging  the  one  to  Liwaneh,  the  other  to  Ajarah,  complete 
Gurjistan  proper ;  which  numbers  in  all  about  four  hundred  villages,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  male  and  female.  Whosoever  desireth 
more  information  of  the  kind,  is  it  not  written  in  the  Book,  the  Blue 
Book  of  Consular  Reports  ?  Seek  and  it  will  be  found. 

"  A  race  of  men  " — I  quote  once  more  from  Gibbon — "  whom  nature 
has  cast  in  her  most  perfect  mould,  is  degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
vice."  For  the  inhabitants  of  Turkish  Georgia  this  is  only  too  true  ;  yet, 
situated  as  they  are,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

Poor,  ignorant,  vicious,  handsome  Georgians !  I  am  fond  of  them, 
and  cannot  help  being  so ;  good-looking,  that  they  certainly  are,  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  a  fair,  bright  complexioned, 
light-haired,  long-haired  race,  tall,  lithe,  and  with  all  the  mountaineer 
grace  of  bearing ;  cheerful,  too,  conversible,  sociable,  though  wild,  care- 
less, out-of-elbows,  lawless,  scapegrace ;  yet  such  as  have  evidently  in 
them  the  making  of  much  better  things,  had  they  only  a  chance.  But  of 
all  the  hundred  and  one  nationalities  under  the  Ottoman  incubus  which 
has  a  chance  ?  The  best  off  are  those  who  are  the  most  left  to  them- 
selves ;  and  who  in  consequence,  if  they  do  not  grow  richer,  do  not  at  any 
rate  grow  much  poorer :  if  they  do  not  get  better,  do  not  either  get 
considerably  worse. 

Their  dress  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  a  mountain  dress,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  country  they  live  in ;  trowsers  loose  above,  but  tight-fitting 
as  garters  below  the  knee  to  the  ancle  ;  and  light  open  jackets,  fancifully 
embroidered  and  braided ;  the  ordinary  colour  vandyke  brown ;  the  stuff 
itself  home-made-,  warm,  and  strong.  Their  linen,  too,  is  home-made ; 
every  cottage  has  a  small  patch  of  flax  belonging  to  it.  Turbans  are  un- 
known :  the  head  is  covered  by  a  cloth  hood,  of  the  same  material  as  the 
jacket,  with  two  long  pendant  strips  on  either  side,  which  at  need  are 
folded  across  the  chest  and  round  the  neck,  forming  an  excellent  "  com- 
forter "  in  cold  weather ;  in  warm,  they  are  wrapped  round  the  hood 
itself,  so  as  to  give  additional  protection  against  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Hood  and  strips  are  decorated  with  simple  braid,  or  silver,  or  gold,  as  the 
age,  or  circumstances,  or  vanity  of  the  wearer  may  direct.  Bound  his 
waist  every  Georgian  wears  a  leather  belt,  often  curiously  worked  with 
brass  or  silver,  from  which  hang  a  gourd-shaped  powder-flask,  silver 
mounted,  a  little  brass  bottle,  containing  oil  for  the  gun-lock,  a  compli- 
cated cord  or  thong,  said  to  be  for  binding  possible  captives,  but  as  use- 
ful in  many  .other  ways  as  a  schoolboy's  ball  of  twine  ;  and  in  the  girdle 
are  invariably  stuck  a  long  double-edged  knife  or  dagger,  and  one  or  two 
huge  silver-adorned  pistols.  In  the  hand  or  over  the  shoulder  is  a  single- 
barrelled  gun,  long,  bright,  brass-mounted,  with  a  flint  lock ;  this  the 
Georgian  never  fails  to  carry  with  him,  and  to  make  good  use  of,  for  he  is 
an  excellent  shot,  and  hares,  wild  goats,  and  other  game,  are  plenty  in  the 
mountains. 
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Very  picturesque,  too,  and  curious  are  the  Georgian  dwellings. 
Nominally  classed  in  villages,  but  in  fact  standing  each  house  alone,  the 
existence  of  a  hamlet  is  only  made  known  by  stray  patches  of  cultivation, 
two  or  three  springs  and  running  channels  of  crystal-clear  water,  and, 
somewhere  or  other  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  a  group  of  walnut 
trees,  and  under  its  shelter  a  large  square  wooden  building,  the  sides 
resembling  an  exaggerated  bird-cage,  the  eaves  and  porticos  outpassing 
those  of  any  Chinese  temple ;  the  whole  being  a  mosque,  but  reduced  to 
its  most  simple  expression,  without  minaret,  apse,  or  adjunct,  except  a 
few  wooden  benches  or  trunks  of  trees  laid  horizontally  near  the  entrance, 
the  ordinary  meeting-place  of  council  or  gossip.  The  houses,  too,  are 
like  the  mosque  in  their  exuberance  of  porches,  open  galleries,  and  over- 
hanging roof-eaves,  a  style  of  architecture  suggested  by  the  only  building 
material  now  used,  wood,  from  the  foundation  posts  in  the  ground,  to  the 
wooden  shingles  that  do  duty  for  tiles  on  the  roof. 

This  was  not,  however,  always  the  case ;  for  the  whole  district  is 
jotted  over  high  and  low  with  the  ruins  of  stone-built  churches  and 
castles,  belonging  to  former  times.  Not  Byzantine  in  any  respect ;  the 
Georgian  architecture,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  comes  much 
nearer  to  the  later  Roman,  as  we  see  it  in  Southern  Europe,  and  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  first  borrowed  directly  from  those  models,  and  afterwards 
developed  itself  with  certain  peculiarities  of  its  own. 

Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the  Georgian  castles,  that  which  guards  the 
passage  of  the  Chorok  river  at  a  place  called  Gonieh,  is  absolutely 
Roman  in  outline ;  so  much  so  that  the  best  idea  I  can  give  of  it,  is  by 
comparing  it  with  the  camp-ruins  now  called  Borough  Castle,  in  Suffolk. 
Like  it,  the  long  lines  of  wall,  some  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  from  five 
to  six  in  thickness,  enclose  an  open  square  of  about  a  hundred  yards  each 
way ;  only  the  materials,  instead  of  being  alternate  layers  of  rough  stone 
and  brick,  are  here  stone  only,  but  united  by  a  cement  little  or  not  at  all 
inferior  to  that  of  Roman  use.  The  towers,  too,  squat  and  almost  solid, 
four  on  each  side,  besides  those,  somewhat  larger  and  higher,  at  the  angles, 
are  square  instead  of  round,  and  in  height  slightly  overtop  the  wall. 
Four  gates ;  and  over  the  principal  one,  to  the  west,  a  Georgian  inscrip- 
tion, which  my  ignorance  disqualified  me  from  deciphering  ;  though  for 
this  the  villagers  consoled  me  by  saying  that  it  was  not  the  original 
one,  which  had  been  defaced  by  Sultan  Seleem,  when  he  conquered 
country  and  castle  near  four  centuries  ago,  but  of  recent  date,  and  put 
there  by  some  private  hand  not  long  since.  But  a  more  palpable  imi- 
tation of  a  Roman  fortified  camp  than  this  stronghold  I  never  saw. 

Much  more  medieval  in  appearance,  with  its  broken  battlements, 
narrow  loopholes,  bartizans,  and  fragments  of  high  towers,  is  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Chikanzir,  to  give  it  the  Georgian  name  which  has  su- 
perseded the  more  euphonious  Iris  of  Arrian's  time,  where  it  frowns  from 
its  lofty  storm-beaten  cliff,  on  the  same  line  of  defence  further  east. 
Tradition  ascribes  it,  as  it  does  the  majority  of  the  many  castles  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  to  Queen  Tamar,  who  ruled  over  Georgia  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  who  here,  they  say,  took  refuge  when  flying  from  the 
Byzantine  arms,  and  made  a  brave  and  successful  stand.  History  does 
not,  I  believe,  confirm  these  details ;  but,  which  is  much  more  to  the 
point  in  popular  estimation,  the  foot-print  of  Queen  Tamar  herself  does. 
In  fact,  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  occasionally  washed  by  the  sea  when 
a  strong  westerly  gale  drives  up  its  heaped  waters  on  the  coast,  I  was 
shewn,  on  a  huge  granite  slab,  deep  imbedded  in  the  sand,  the  impress, 
clearly  denned,  of  a  naked  human  foot,  long  and  delicate  like  that  of  a 
woman,  but  deeply  indented,  and  of  darker  colour  than  the  rest  of  the 
stone.  A  curious  freak  of  nature.  Others  will  have  it  that  it  is  the 
miraculous  memorial  of  a  Greek  or  Georgian  priest,  fleeing  from  Maho- 
metan persecution ;  while  the  more  zealous  Mahometans,  not  to  be  so  out- 
done, claim  it  a  relic  of  some  nameless  saint  of  their  creed,  who  by  the 
efficacy  of  his  preachings  converted  the  neighbourhood  to  Islam.  So  all 
unite  in  venerating  it ;  and  I  myself,  who  have  seen  the  impress  of 
fancied  footsteps  on  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  on  the  Sakhrah  of  the 
Mosque-transformed  Temple,  on  the  pavement  of  the  Roman  "  Domine 
quo  vadis  "  near  the  gate  of  San  Sebastiano,  and  others,  can  bear  witness 
that  this  one  of  Queen  Tamar,  though  by  no  means  the  most  celebrated, 
is  by  far  the  best  of  its  kind  among  them  all,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
authentic. 

Between  those  two  styles,  the  earlier  or  Roman,  and  the  later  or 
mediaeval  Georgian,  are  several,  so  to  speak,  transition  castles,  not 
unlike  in  construction  those  called  Lombard  in  Northern  Italy.  Here  the 
principal  feature  is  a  huge  square,  or  slightly  oblong  tower,  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  in  height ;  its  walls  are  massive,  and  pierced  with  small  square  holes, 
and  a  window  or  two  ;  the  summit  crowned  with  large  battlements.  The 
I  materials  are  stone,  partly  hewn  and  partly  rough,  with  cement  of  a 

5    quality  inferior  to  that  used  in  the  earlier  buildings.     Wherever  the  tower 
is  not  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  steepness  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is 
i    built,  out- works,  divided  into  courts  inner  and  outer,  are  added ;  the  walls 
are  low  and  thick.     The  castle  entrance  is  always  near  an  angle,   and 
1     double,  leading  by  a  winding  passage  into  the  courts,  but  the  keep  itself 
has  often  no  door ;  the  only  admittance  being  a  window  from  which  a 
I    ladder,  ten  or  more  feet  in  length  could  be  let  down  or  drawn  up  at  will. 
•  .Indeed,  in  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  kind,  which  I   visited 
among  the  wild  mountains  of  Hamsheen,   where  the  Georgian  frontier 
touches  that  of  the  kindred,  but  hostile,  Mingrelian  province  of  Lazistan, 
t    I  found  that  the  entire  castle,  keep,  out- works  and  all,  could  only  be 
approached  by  a  break-neck  scramble  over  a  couple  of  fir-trunks,  cast  by 
'     the  peasants  across  a  chasm  in  the  rock  where  once  a  drawbridge,  now 
long  since  vanished,  had  probably  been.     The  donjon  tower  was  in  this 
instance  about  seventy  feet  high,  and  eighteen  square ;  its  position  on  a 
giant  pinnacle  of  rock,  piercing  from  among  the  dense  woods  around, 
!j   \yhilethetorrentriverfoamed  and  roared  hundreds  of  feet   below,  was 
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grand  beyond  description.  But  no  tradition  attaches  to  the  castle,  nor 
could  I  discover  any  commemorative  inscription  ;  its  date  is  attested  by 
the  style  alone. 

Smaller  castles,  too,  of  what  may  loosely  be  called  the  feudal  type, 
abound  in  Gurjistan,  built  at  different  periods  by  the  semi-independent 
Emeers,  or  Princes,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  translate  a  title  much  better  ren- 
dered by  "  baron,"  andsome  of  comparatively  recent  date.  These  half  dwel- 
ling-places, half  fortresses,  which  in  general  appearance  bear  a  certain  family 
resemblance  to  the  ruined  strongholds  of  the  Ehine,  are  to  be  found  every- 
where perched  each  on  its  abrupt  or  isolated  height  at  the  entrance  of  some 
valley,  or  overhanging  a  narrow  defile  ;  their  form  is  picturesquely  irre- 
gular ;  their  battlemented  walls,  turret  and  tower,  more  remarkable  for 
massiveness  of  construction  than  for  architectural  or  engineering  skill. 
Strange  apocryphal  legends  are  attached  to  most,  and  "  Kiz-kaleh,"  or 
the  "  Maiden's  Tower,"  is  a  common  appellation.  One  such,  which 
attracted  my  notice  by  the  unusually  elegant  proportions  of  its  lofty  keep, 
had  long,  I  was  told,  been  occupied  by  an  Amazonian  princess — women 
figure  frequently  in  Georgian  stories — who,  finding  herself  hard  pressed 
by  savage  besiegers,  and  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  garrison, 
stipulated  for  the  lives  of  the  remainder ;  and  then  ordering  the  gates  of 
the  castle  to  be  flung  open,  cast  herself  headlong  from  the  battlements 
into  the  abyss  below,  rather  than  incur  the  dangers  peculiar  to  a  captive  of 
her  sex.  Name  and  date,  of  course,  unknown.  More  ferocious,  but  unfor- 
tunately more  historical,  are  the  tales  told  of  the  grim  ruins  where  the 
round  watch-tower  Artween  castle  looks  down  over  a  sheer  precipice  of 
nine  hundred  feet  perpendicular  to  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Chorok 
below.  Here,  scarce  a  century  back,  a  savage  chief  established  himself, 
whose  delight  it  was  to  force  his  prisoners  to  leap  from  the  topmost  turret. 
Poetical  justice — let  us  hope  justified  in  this  instance  by  fact — represents 
this  Georgian  Adretz  as  receiving  a  similar  treatment  from  his  captors. 

But  rich  as  Gurjistan  is  in  architectural  monuments  of  this  class,  it 
is  singularly  poor  in  its  relics  of  ecclesiastical  buildings.     Most  of  the   I 
churches  hereabouts  seem  to  have  been,  like  the  mosques  of  the  present  I 
day,  either  constructed  wholly  of  wood  or  at  least  roofed  with  that  mate- 
rial,  and  thus  to  have  disappeared  almost  simultaneously  with  the  religion  I 
that  they  represented.     Here  and  there  a  colony  of  Armenian  monks —  j 
for  of  Georgian  monks  and  ascetics  we  find  no  trace,  probably  they  were  I 
as  rare  under  the  old  symbol  as  Georgian  Mollahs  and  Muftis  are  under  I 
the  new ;  nations  change  their  creed  more  readily  than  their  character — • 
had  established  themselves,  and  have  left  some  specimens  of  their  not 
graceful  nor  undignified  art ;  but  of  Georgian  churches  proper,  I  do  not 
think  that  more  than  a  dozen  ruins  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  entire 
region.     Four  or  five  of  these  I  explored,  and  in  all  the  apse,  or  east  end 
alone  still  was  or  had  been  vaulted  roughly  enough  ;  the  nave  or  body  of 
the  building  had  evidently  been  covered  with  timber.     The  arch,   where 
it  occurs,  is  generally  pointed ;  the  scant  ornamentation  on  the  door-posts 
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or  round  the  windows  consists  of  shallow-eared  Kunic  knots,  or  a  conven- 
tional vine-pattern.  What,  however,  distinguishes  these  Georgian  churches, 
such  as  they  are,  from  any  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  East, 
is  a  square  belfry  tower,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  placed  at,  and  united  with 
the  west  end,  while  the  principal  entry,  contrary  to  Greek  usage,  is  on  one 
side  of  the  edifice,  so  that  the  whole  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  an  old 
village  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  church.  Belfry-towers  are  rare  things  through- 
out the  East,  but  when  they  do  occur  they  are  always,  except  in  Gurjistan, 
separated  altogether  from  the  main  building,  like  the  famous  Campanile  at 
Florence.  A  fine  example  of  the  kind  is  afforded  by  the  Byzantine 
church,  now  a  Mosque,  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Trebizond,  the  work  of  the 
Emperor  Manuel  I.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  where  the  square  tower, 
with  its  open  lantern  a-top,  is  full  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  stands  at  a 
distance  of  forty  paces  from  the  western  porch. 

Of  the  process  by  which  this  numerous,  amiable,  and  fairly  intelligent 
population  was  severed  from  Christendom  and  incorporated  into  Islam, 
no  record  remains.  This  much  is  certain  :  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  according  to  their  own  statement,  and  even  later  I  should  think, 
judging  by  the  comparative  freshness  of  the  church  ruins  in  a  climate 
where  damp,  heavy  rains  and  snow,  and  a  vegetation  rivalling  the  luxu- 
riance of  Yucatan  conspire  to  hasten  the  work  of  disintegration  and  decay, 
they  were  all  Christians.  It  is  equally  certain  that  at  the  present  day, 
they  are  all  without  exception  Mahometans.  No  compulsion,  no  invasion 
even,  is  either  mentioned  in  history,  or  alluded  to  by  tradition;  and, 
which  is  stranger  still,  no  extension  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  then 
taking  place  eastward ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  losing  ground. 
Could  the  dread  of  Russian  encroachment,  first  felt  along  the  northern 
Georgian  frontier  about  that  time,  have  driven  these  tribes  to  seek  closer 
alliance  and  protection  with  the  Turks  by  means  of  religious  union  ? 
Possibly  their  Christianity  sat  as  lightly  on  them  then  as  their  Mahomet- 
anism  does  now.  They  themselves  have  a  story  that  a  very  eloquent 
preacher,  and  holy  man,  came  among  them,  and  converted  them  all  to 
Islam  by  his  sermons.  "Nonsense,"  said  I  to  a  young  Georgian  beg, 
who  had  told  me  the  tale  with  a  very  creditable  amount  of  gravity,  "  that 
can  never  have  been  the  cause.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  no  Chris- 
tian becomes  a  Mahometan,  and  vice  versa,  except  it  be  from  fear  of 
imminent  danger,  or  hope  of  material  advantage.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
the  finest  sermons  would  convert  nobody ;  and  as  to  proofs  and  miracles, 
you  are  aware  that  the  two  creeds  are  much  on  a  par."  He  laughed,  and 
answered,  "  Of  course  there  was  some  motive  of  the  other  kind,  but  of 
what  it  was  we  have  no  record  left." 

In  fact,  for  about  fourteen  centuries,  from  the  days  of  Chosroes  and 
Justinian,  down  to  our  own  time,  this  mountain  group  has  resembled  an 
island,  round  which  the  eddying  waves  of  frontier  war  have  raged  almost 
without  ceasing,  but  have  never  wholly  overflowed.  Byzantines  and 
Persians,  Turkomans  and  Byzantines,  Turks  and  Persians  again,  Russians 
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and  Turks,  have  all  fought  around  them,  retreated,  or  conquered ;  while 
they,  secure  in  their  almost  inaccessible  labyrinth  of  ravine  and  crag,  have 
taken  no  more  share  in  the  strife  around,  than  by  making  or  repelling  an 
occasional  foray  ;  and,  when  victory  had  declared  itself  for  the  one  or  the 
other  of  their  belligerent  neighbours,  paying  as  little  tribute  and  obedience 
as  possible  to  their  new  suzerain,  whoever  he  might  be. 

To  the  Osmanlee  Sultan,  the  "  Padishah  "  of  the  Mahometan  world, 
so  long  as  he  was  content  to  rule  them  after  their  own  fashion,  that  is, 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  born  chiefs  and  begs,  the  Georgian 
Muslims  were  at  first  attached  with  proper  neophytic  fervour.  Of  this 
they  gave  repeated  proof  during  the  many  wars,  or,  one  might  almost 
say,  the  one  long  war,  which  from  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  the 
middle  of  this,  burned  or  smouldered  along  the  land-line,  and  ended  by 
giving  the  entire  Southern  Caucasus,  with  its  fair  plains  adjoining,  to 
Russian  dominion.  All  this  time  the  Mahometan  Georgians  on  the  south 
and  west  kept  up  a  guerilla  warfare,  less  ferocious,  but  hardly  less  per- 
sistent, than  that  maintained  by  the  Circassian  tribes  on  the  east  and 
north.  But  when  the  Ottoman  Government  changed  its  type  from  semi- 
feudal  to  bureaucratic,  and  administration  merged  in  mere  organised  fiscal 
extortion,  with  the  governing  Pashas  and  other  Stamboolee  officials  for  its 
agents,  the  old  spell  of  loyalty  was  broken,  and  Georgian  eyes  are  now 
more  often  and  more  longingly  turned  to  Tiflis  than  to  Constantinople. 

Indeed,  without  a  degree  of  provincial  tact  which  a  pseudo- centralised 
government  can  hardly  be  expected  to  possess,  this  state  of  things  was, 
sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  From  the  noblest  beg  to  the  meanest  peasant 
there  is  hardly  a  Georgian  who  has  not  relations,  or  at  least  clansmen, 
under  Russian  rule  across  the  frontier,  with  whom  he  is  in  constant  cor- 
respondence of  visits  made  and  returned,  and  from  whom  he  learns  the 
transterminal  existence  of  a  state  of  prosperity  and  progress  which  he 
cannot  but  feel  contrasts  bitterly  with  the  poverty  and  ignorance  to  which 
he  himself,  the  Osmanlee  subject,  is  condemned.  For,  in  spite  of 
frontier- guards,  passport,  regulations,  and  military  "cordon,"  mutual 
intercourse  between  Russian  Georgia  and  Turkish  Gurjistan  is  constant 
and  intimate ;  nor  does  difference  of  creed,  or,  officially  speaking,  of 
nationality,  much  impair  the  sympathy  of  a  common  origin.  "  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water  "  with  the  clansmen  of  the  east  as  with  the  clansmen 
of  the  north.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  see,  as  I  often  have,  a  Russianised 
Georgian,  in  big  clumsy  boots,  long- skirted  coat,  and  dirty  forage-cap, 
enter  the  rickety  but  carpeted  divan  of  a  Mahometan  kinsman,  who  in 
the  much  more  picturesque,  but  less  civilised-looking  dress  of  Asiatic 
fashion,  rises  to  embrace  him.  It  is  Burns'  Caesar  and  Luath  over  again  j 
and  there  is  no  want  of  cordiality  or  respect  on  either  side. 

Meanwhile  the  attachment  of  the  peasantry — the  devotion  would  be 
an  exacter  word — to  their  own  hereditary  chiefs  or  begs,  though  shorn 
of  their  feudal  rank  and  mulcted  of  their  ancestral  lands,  is  strong  as 
ever;  indeed,  the  measures  taken  by  the  Ottoman  Government  to  weaken 
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it,  have  had  a  contrary  effect,  by  supplying  a  new  tie  between  nobles  and 
people — that  of  common  dissatisfaction.  Both  classes  have  certainly  a 
sufficiently  long  list  of  grievances  against  their  black-coated  Stamboolee 
masters,  whose  conduct  is  such  that  it  can  often  be  only  explained  by  a 
settled  determination  to  alienate  the  affections  of  these  frontier  tribes,  and 
to  drive  them  straight  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  who,  for  her  part,  is  ready 
enough  to  receive  them. 

A  Georgian  beg,  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  land,  and  chief  of 
an  important  border  clan,  had,  after  much  brave  guerilla  fighting  against 
the  Russians  in  '55,  at  last  thrown  himself,  with  several  of  his  followers, 
into  the  besieged  fortress  of  Ears,  and  did  his  duty  manfully  in  its  defence. 
When,  after  the  events  with  which  all  are  familiar,  the  place  surrendered 
to  famine,  the  beg — I  purposely  abstain  from  names — and  his  men  became, 
of  course,  prisoners  of  war  with  the  rest.  Thus  they  remained  four  or  five 
days  ;  but  when  the  time  came  for  marching  the  captured  garrison  off  to 
Tiflis,  or  other  secure  places  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Georgians  were,  on  the 
contrary,  set  free  ;  the  Russian  general  declaring,  with  a  polite  generosity 
that  might  have  been  a  useful  lesson  to  some  other  generals  nearer  home, 
in  a  more  recent  war,  that  his  hostilities  regarded  the  regular  troops  only ; 
and  that  the  beg  and  his  clansmen  being  irregular,  he  held  them  non- 
combatants,  like  any  other  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  consequently  not  liable  to  the  penalties  of  war.  With  this  he  dis- 
missed them,  disarmed  of  course,  but  not  even  under  parole,  to  go  home, 
or  wherever  else  they  might  think  best 

The  policy,  as  well  as  the  humanity  of  this  conduct  is  evident  enough  ; 
but  it  is  diflicult  to  perceive  either  the  humanity  or  the  policy  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  which,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  rewarded  the 
beg's  services  by  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  on  the  ground  that  he  must 
have  been  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Russians,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  met  with  such  lenient  treatment  at  their  hands. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  beg  to  me,  "  had  I  been  minded  to  betray 
the  country  to  the  Russians,  I  should  have  had  no  need  of  underhand 
doings  :  for  there  was  not  a  man  among  the  villagers  who  did  not  wish  it, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Turks  could  have  done  much  to  hinder  us  just 
then.  But  after  all,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  reason  to  be  more  satis- 
fied with  them  than  with  the  Russians ;  for  the  former,  at  least,  by  shut- 
ting me  up  in  prison,  paid  mo  the  compliment  of  showing  that  they  con- 
sidered me  a  person  of  some  consequence  ;  whereas,  I  never  felt  so  small 
in  my  life  as  when  the  Russian  general  told  me  to  go  free,  without  doing 
me  the  honour  of  sending  me  under  guard  to  Tiflis,  and  evidently  implied 
that  he  did  not  care  either  for  my  having  fought  against  him,  or  whether 
I  might  not  fight  again  in  the  future." 

Let  us  pay  this  gentleman— nobleman  I  mean — a  visit,  and  see  how 
he  lives  in  the  meanwhile. 

It  is  mild  summer,  and  the  beg  has  left  his  winter  residence  in  the 
thick  woods,  some  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  Russian  frontier,  and  has 
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gone,  as  his  wont  is,  to  pass  the  hotter  months  of  the  year  under  canvas 
amid  the  mountain  pastures  beyond  the  pine  range,  where  at  a  height  of 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea — his  winter  house  is 
at  the  moderate  elevation  of  four  thousand — he  looks  after  his  numerous 
herds,  and  holds  a  kind  of  open  court,  much  frequented  by  all  the  chiefs 
from  the  districts  around,  far  and  near.  We,  his  visitors,  are  a  large 
party,  begs,  aghas,  and  "delikans,"  or  "wild-bloods,"  i.e.  dashing 
young  bachelors,  some  pure  Georgian,  others  half-Georgian  half- Turkoman, 
by  race.  As  we  ride  up  the  steep  grassy  slopes  I  notice,  at  a  height  of 
more  than  seven  thousand  feet,  where  even  the  July  air  blows  keenly,  and 
where  no  peasant  now  would  venture  to  winter  it  from  October  to  April, 
the  ruins,  or  traces  rather,  of  two  large  villages,  and  a  stone  church,  an 
indication  amongst,  I  regret  to  say,  many  similar,  that  the  climate  of  these 
regions — as,  I  believe,  of  some  other  longitudes — has  gradually  but  notably 
cooled  during  the  last  few  centuries  ;  though  whether  from  a  general 
diminution  of  solar  heat,  according  to  Professor  Thomson's  alarming 
theory,  to  culminate  in  the  realization  of  Byron's  ghastly  dream,  or 
whether  owing  to  some  transpositions  of  land  and  sea  in  our  Northern 
hemisphere,  to  take  Lyell's  more  consolatory  view  of  the  matter,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  top  ;  the  brisk  air,  so  different  from  that 
of  the  heated  valleys  below,  has  in  a  manner  intoxicated  our  horses,  who, 
instead  of  showing  weariness  after  so  hard  a  climb,  are  squealing,  neigh- 
ing, rearing,  bounding  ;  it  is  all  the  riders  can  do  to  hold  them  in. 
Before  spreads  a  wide  undulating  table-land ;  it  reaches  for  miles  and 
miles  away,  till  it  slopes  off  eastward  into  Russian  Georgia,  and  westward 
sinks  into  the  hollows  of  Showshet,  where  dwell  the  loveliest,  but  not  the 
austerest  women,  and  the  handsomest,  but  not  the  most  virtuous  men  of 
Georgian  race.  Far  north,  its  downward  dip  is  clothed  with  forest  to  the 
fever-stricken  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  But  right  in  front  of  us  is  a  tent, 
large  and  black,  with  three  or  four  smaller  tents  on  a  row  behind ;  these 
are  evidently  for  women,  attendants,  and  domestic  life,  while  the  large  one 
is  the  "  salatnlik,"  or  general  parlor,  of  the  beg  himself.  Close  by 
a  little  granite  ridge  cuts  knife-like  through  the  turf ;  and  from  under  it 
wells  out  a  spring  of  water,  crystal  clear,  and  icy  cold. 

The  beg,  whose  ancestral  possessions  equal  in  extent  Lincolnshire 
at  least,  and  whose  word  even  now,  let  who  may  be  the  official  governor, 
is  law  over  the  whole  frontier  land,  rises  and  comes  forward  to  greet  his 
guests.  What  a  splendid  head  he  has.  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
kind  among  the  demigods  of  Greco-Roman  sculpture.  Advancing  age  has 
deprived  his  form  of  the  supple  activity  which  gave  it  a  grace  remarkable 
even  among  Georgians  in  youth,  but  has  hardly  diminished  his  passion  for 
horsemanship  and  every  form  of  bodily  exercise.  To  this  he  adds  a 
degree  of  mechanical  skill  that  a  trained  workman  might  envy.  For  one 
friend  he  himself,  unassisted,  manufactures  a  beautifully-wrought  sabre, 
blade,  and  hilt ;  for  another  a  pair  of  pistols ;  for  a  third  a  silver-mounted 
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clarionet.  Then  he  sets  to  work  on  the  construction  of  a  sailing-boat,  and 
when  finished,  sails  it  on  a  cruise  of  discovery  all  over  the  great  moun- 
tain lake  of  Childer,  close  by,  sounding  everywhere  to  determine  what  the 
real  depth  of  the  water,  commonly  said  to  be  unfathomable  (but  he  found 
it,  as  he  told  me,  twenty-seven  fathoms  at  most),  may  be  ;  and  whether 
the  traditional  city,  said  to  be  submerged  beneath,  is  really  there.  Besides 
these  amusements  come  farming,  building,  planting,  sheep-breeding, 
cattle-tending,  horse-rearing,  and  even — in  which  he  has  done  wonders — 
road-making :  and  yet,  various  as  these  occupations  are,  the  result  falsifies 
the  common  saying  about  such  attempts,  by  proving  him  master,  not  of 
none,  but  of  all.  Lastly  he  is — be  the  nominal  Governor  of  Osmanlee 
creation  who  he  may — the  ultimate  tribunal  of  appeal  throughout  the  whole 
eastern  half  of  Gurjistan ;  the  arbiter  of  disputes,  director  of  councils, 
social  and  political  head  of  the  little  nation. 

Begs  and  not-begs,  noble,  gentle,  or  simple,  we  are  seated  in  the 
tent ;  its  hangings  are  of  silk,  beautifully  embroidered,  and  still  bright  in 
colour,  the  youthful  labour  of  the  chiefs  aunt,  who  died  a  few  years  since 
at  the  respectable  age  of  ninety,  or  thereabouts.  Coffee  is  served  round 
for  form's  sake;  then  wine,  spirits,  and  a  sort 'of  fruit-luncheon  appear; 
and  with  a  remark  that  "  a  tent  is  liberty-hall,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  our  enjoying  ourselves  as  we  choose,"  the  Beg  sets  the  example  of 
jollity  in  word  and  deed.  In  rush  half-a-dozen  children,  four  boys  and 
two  girls,  one  of  the  latter  a  real  beauty,  their  ages  between  fifteen  and 
five  ;  these  are  the  younger  ones  of  the  beg's  numerous  family ;  the  elder 
sons  are  looking  after  the  farms  elsewhere.  The  biggest  of  the  boys  here 
present,  a  fair  curly-headed  lad,  takes  up  at  his  father's  orders,  a  book  of 
Persian  poetry,  and  begins  translating  it  off"  into  fluent  Turkish  :  I  hope 
the  version  is  a  correct  one ;  if  not,  I  cannot  rectify  it.  Two  other 
pretty  boys  perform  a  clarionet  duet,  on  instruments  of  their  father's 
making,  -selecting  an  English  air — at  least  they  tell  me  it  is  one — in  my 
honour ;  while  the  smallest  imp  turns  somersets,  stands  on  his  head,  and 
goes  through  other  gymnastic  feats.  The  girls  sit  on  their  father's  knees, 
or  tease  such  of  the  guests  as  they  are  familiar  with.  Other  visitors  drop 
in,  some  on  business,  some  on  amusement ;  the  day  goes  merrily  by. 
But  before  the  last  slant  sunbeams  have  died  off*  the  height,  a  huge 
wood- fire  is  lighted  before  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  a  necessary  precaution 
against  the  keen  cold  outside  ;  a  plentiful  supper  is  served ;  and  drinking, 
with  talk  and  music,  resumed  till  midnight.  Georgian  Mahometanism  is 
not  very  deep  in  the  grain ;  besides  the  event,  coming  sooner  or  later,  of 
Russian  annexation,  has  already  cast  its  shadow  before. 

Yet  our  host,  and  several  others  now  under  the  same  canvas,  fought 
bravely,  and  adventured  freely  the  lives  which  many  of  their  kinsmen  lost, 
on  the  Turkish  side,  fifteen  years  ago.  Now  not  one  of  them  would  draw 
a  sword.  "  We  mean  to  look  on  and  enjoy  the  fun,"  say  they,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  part  they  would  take  were  another  war  to  break  out 
between  the  empires.  Perhaps  this  might  not  really  prove  their  line  of 
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conduct,  if  put  to  the  test,  for  men  do  not  always  keep  to  what  they  have 
forecast  when  the  crisis  actually  comes ;  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
words  do  very  correctly  sum  up  their  present  feeling. 

Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  say  why  they  should  think  or  feel 
differently.  The  Ottoman  Government  has  taken  away  their  past,  and 
offers  them  no  hopeful  future.  Besides,  how  abstain  from  comparing 
their  own  condition  with  that  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frontier  close  at  hand  ?  The  contrast  is  suggestive  and  seductive  in  one. 
"  Well,  about  myself  I  do  not  care  so  much,"  says  the  beg,  as  after 
long  talk  we  sat,  surrounded  by  horizontal  sleeping  figures  in  the  red 
glare  of  the  heaped  wood  embers  by  the  door;  "  my  career  has  pretty 
well  wound  itself  up  ;  but  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  these  boys  of 
mine  ?  The  estate  is  not  much,  hardly  enough  as  matters  go  for  the 
elder  ones ;  the  rest  would  become  mere  peasants,  no  better  than  those 
around  them.  Trade  ?  That  is  not  in  our  line  ;  we  know  nothing  about 
it ;  besides,  there  is  none  here  of  any  kind.  The  army  ?  the  navy  ?  you 
know  what  the  average  run  of  officers  is  in  the  Ottoman  service ;  besides, 
my  children,  because  they  are  mine,  would  be  ill  looked. on,  suspected, 
kept  back  in  every  way. '  How  even  am  I  to  give  them  a  decent  educa- 
tion ?  where  put  them  to  school  ?  At  Constantinople  ? — I  would  rather 
see  them  dead  than  exposed  to  the  chance,  the  certainty,  of  the  taint  of 
Osmanlee  vice  in  that  city.  And  if  not  at  Constantinople,  where  ? 
You  will  allow,"  he  concluded,  with  a  kind  of  laugh,  "  that  the  position 
of  a  Georgian  noble  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  a  pleasant  one  ;  very." 

As  the  chiefs,  so  the  people.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  fortunes,  ways,  and  words  of  an  indivi- 
dual ;  because,  with  no  great  modification,  they  are  not  only  personal  but 
general ;  and  one  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  taken  as  sample  of  all. 

The  Georgians  are  fond  of  agricultural  labour  of  every  kind,  and 
skilful  at  it ;  and  with  a  temperate  climate,  averaging  that  of  central 
Italy,  and  a  fertile  soil,  there  is  nothing,  except  the  fatal  administrative 
blight,  that  renders  all  landed  property  in  Turkey  unproductive  and  almost 
valueless,  to  hinder  Gurjistan  from  rivalling  or  even  excelling  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  Imeritia  and  the  gardens  of  Kutais.  But  what  most  distinguishes 
them  is  their  skill  in  handicraft.  Guns,  pistols,  swords,  daggers, 
embroidery,  silver-work,  the  staple  articles  of  manufacture  among  a  semi- 
barbarous  people — for  all  these  Georgia  holds  the  first  rank  in  the 
Anatolian  market ;  and  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  tools  employed 
enhances  the  cunning  of  the  worker's  hand.  Pity  that  it  should  not 
oftener  occupy  itself  with  more  useful  objects ;  but  this  defect,  rightly 
understood,  is  not  so  much  attributable  to  the  artificers  as  to  their 
surroundings.  But  for  trade  and  commerce  the  Georgians  show  no 
aptitude,  not  even  for  shopkeeping  ;  and  the  few  shops — I  do  not  think 
there  are  two  hundred  throughout  all  the  villages — in  Gurjistan  are 
invariably  kept  by  strangers,  mostly  Armenians,  who  come  for  a  few 
months  of  speculative  profit,  and  then  go  away  again. 
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Nor  have  they — and  this  is  of  good  augury  for  their  prospects  of  civil- 
isation— any  turn  for  a  pastoral  life  ;  their  flocks  and  herds  are  indeed 
numerous  enough  on  the  grassy  mountain  slopes,  but  they  are  invariably 
tended  by  hired  Koordes.  The  Georgians  have  many  of  the  instincts  of 
a  settled,  none  of  those  proper  to  a  nomade  race. 

Social,  fond  of  dress  and  show,  of  song  and  danee,  of  gatherings  and 
merry-makings,  of  drink,  too,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  of  gambling,  they  are 
but  indifferent,  though  proselyte  Mahometans,  and  the  "  revival,"  so 
marked  in  its  increasing  intensity  among  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  among  the  Turkish  and  Turkoman  races,  has  little  or  no 
existence  in  Gurjistan.  Perhaps  too  they  feel  the  eventuality  of  re-union 
under  Russian  sway  to  their  Christian  kinsmen  across  the  border,  too  near 
a  probability  to  allow  of  much  zeal  for,  so  far  as  they  in  particular  are 
concerned,  the  decaying  fortunes  of  Islam.  "  We  ourselves  shall  live  and 
die  Mahometans,  but  our  children  may  become  whatever  suits  them  best," 
is  a  common  saying  among  them.  It  is  also,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar 
to  them  among  Muslims ;  certainly,  I  never  heard  the  like  of  it  elsewhere. 
The  few  Mollas,  Muftees,  and  the  like  in  Gurjistan  villages  are,  like  the 
shopkeepers  from  without,  generally  from  the  more  earnest  sea- coast  of 
Lazistan,  or  the  bigoted  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond. 

Of  Georgian  morality,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  "  least  said,"  is, 
I  fear,  "  soonest  mended."  Little  indeed,  among  a  people  so  situated, 
could  be  looked  for,  and  little  is  to  be  found.  While  the  men  are 
habitually  out  in  the  fields,  or  clambering  the  tall  beech-trees  to  look  after 
their  favourite  bee-hives — the  honey  of  Gurjistan  is  first-rate — niched 
high  up  in  some  forked  branch  among  the  pale  green  shades,  the  women  at 
home  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  it  is  too  often  the  broad  one.  Not 
rarely  too  these,  what  we  may  charitably  term  faults,  coming  in  collision 
with  justly  aroused  jealousy,  result  in  tragic  crime.  Many  instances, 
needless  to  repe'at  here,  were  told  me.  In  one  village  an  entire  family 
had  been  exterminated  :  in  another,  the  brothers  of  the  faithless  wife,  after 
fatally  avenging  the  family  disgrace,  had  turned  brigands.  This  feature 
of  Georgian  character  has  however  not  only  its  black,  but,  such  is  human 
nature,  its  brighter  eide  ;  a  rank  weed  crop  may  give  hope  of  a  fruitful 
soil  beneath ;  a  polished  marble  slab  more  often  covers  dry  bones  only. 
Besides,  law  there  is  none  to  speak  of,  and  every  man,  every  man- 
child  even,  is  armed.  Schools,  too,  except  a  very  few — a  dozen  at  most 
throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  land — of  the  most  primary  kind,  do 
not  here  exist,  and  there  are  no  teachers  in  Gurjistan  but  Need  and 
Passion,  no  lessons  taught  but  the  spade,  the  sickle,  the  loom,  the  forge, 
the  knife,  and  the  ever-loaded  gun.  As  for  Government — the  official  or 
Ottoman  Government,  I  mean — it  recognises  no  obligation  towards  its 
Georgian  subjects,  except  that  of  taxing  them,  and  collecting  their  taxes ; 
a  difficult  task  the  last,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  mountains  like  these,  where 
armed  collectors  have  generally  to  be  sent  for  the  work,  and  whence  they 
do  not  always  return. 
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It  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up,  to  destroy  than  to  restore. 
Latter-day  Sultans  have  broken  the  links,  clumsy  ones  it  must  be  admitted, 
yet  effective,  which  bound  society  together  under  the  semi-feudal  authority 
of  the  local  begs,  and  have  substituted  nothing  but  tax-gatherers  and 
tithe- collectors  in  their  stead.  Only  in  out-of-the-way  frontier  districts 
like  Gurjistan,  far  from  Constantinople,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
official  Effendee  tribe,  something  of  the  old  administration  yet  lingers  on, 
powerless  for  good,  powerful  for  evil.  Shorn  of  lands,  wealth,  title,  and 
except  what  the  habitual  respect  of  the  peasants  may  still  secure 
him,  position,  a  Georgian  beg  is  much  too  weak  to  compel  order, 
though  often  strong  enough  to  excite  disturbance ;  enforce  the  law  he 
cannot,  break  it  he  can,  and  does.  Hereditary  rivalries,  village-feuds, 
robberies,  kidnapping,  murders,  all  have  here,  as  chance  or  circumstance 
may  direct,  almost  unrestrained  scope;  the  Ottoman,  or  Stambool, 
Government  cannot  put  them  down,  and  there  is  no  other  authorised 
power  left  to  do  it.  In  fact,  when  one  wanders  through  these  thicket- 
tangled  paths,  deep  glens,  lonely  defiles,  and  dark  forests,  one  wonders, 
not  that  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  are  sometimes  done,  but  that  they  are 
not  more  frequent ;  not  that  Gurjistan  travelling  is  considered  venture- 
some, but  that  it  is  possible. 

This  is,  however,  chiefly  among  the  natives  themselves ;  a  stranger 
has  little  to  fear,  a  European  least  of  all.  The  hospitality  given — and  it 
is  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking — in  one  hamlet,  usually  implies  a  kind 
of  safe-conduct  as  far  as  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey ; 
and  European  wayfarers  in  particular  are  covered  by  the  eegis  of  a  salu- 
tary fear  of  after- enquiries,  and  penalties  all  the  more  dreaded  because 
unknown. 

In  fact,  during  my  long  rovings  in  Gurjistan  proper,  my  own  personal 
experience  only  records  one  adventure  of  the  robber  or  brigand  class ;  I 
mean,  in  which  I  fell  in  with  such.  It  was  in  the  Ajarah  region,  the 
wildest  corner  of  this  wild  land  ;  and  if  I  record  it,  I  do  so  because  the 
situation,  though  it  was  not  exactly  pleasant  at  the  moment,  was  intensely 
picturesque ;  so  picturesque  indeed  as  almost  to  neutralize  any  disagreeable 
sensations  that  the  incident  might  otherwise  have  caused. 

The  valley  was  such  a  lovely  one ;  high  mountain  walls  towering  up 
to  the  sky  in  a  mass  of  fir  and  beech  above,  and  thick  undergrowth  below, 
all  in  the  fullest,  brightest  leafage  of  summer,  but  now  darkening  with 
the  first  transparent  shadows  of  a  calm  summer  evening,  and  the  rapid 
twilight  of  the  South.  The  path,  narrow  and  rough,  led  alongside  of  a 
torrent,  till  it  came  to  a  corner  round  a  jutting  mass  of  rock,  where 
another  large  and  deep  mountain  stream  crossed  it  from  the  right,  while 
between  precipice  and  water  a  clump  of  huge  walnut  trees  spread  out  their 
wide  branches,  and  deepened  the  gloom  of  the  glen.  A  spot  of  exquisite 
beauty ;  but  one  in  which  it  was  awkward  to  fight,  and  impossible  to  try 
running  away. 

We  had  yet  half  an  hour  or  so  to  go  before  we  could  reach  the  village 
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where  we  intended  halting  for  the  night ;  but,  enchanted  with  the  scene 
around,  I  was  riding  slowly,  with  an  armed  attendant,  a  Trebizondian,  in 
front,  and  a  couple  of  negroes,  with  a  native  peasant,  to  bring  up  the  rear. 
But  just  as  we  turned  the  rock,  the  thought  struck  me,  "  What  a  splendid 
post  for  an  ambush  !  "  and  at  the  same  instant  my  horse — a  Turkoman 
bay — started,  snufied  uneasily  about  him,  and  would  have  stopped.  I 
urged  him  forward,  but  with  difficulty.  Suddenly  two  men,  dressed  in 
country  cloth  of  that  vandyke-brown  colour  which  of  all  others  is  the 
least  distinguishable  at  a  distance  among  open-air  objects,  started  up  right 
in  front,  each  presenting  a  shining  long- barrelled  gun,  while  two  others 
simultaneously  appeared,  Like  toy  figures  set  loose  by  a  spring,  from 
among  the  bushes  alongside,  and  a  third  pair  as  promptly  took  post  on 
the  further  bank  of  the  torrent  opposite,  thus  making  six  long  guns,  and 
all  levelled,  not  to  mention  knives  and  pistols,  of  which  each  man  had  a 
pretty  little  arsenal  in  his  girdle. 

One  of  the  men,  a  fine  tall  young  fellow,  as  indeed  they  all  seemed, 
came  up  to  my  Trebizondian  guard  in  advance,  and  took  hold  of  his 
bridle ;  another  approached  me,  but  observing  that  I  put  my  hand  on  a 
knife  in  my  belt,  fell  back;  perhaps  he  thought  I  was  going  to  draw 
a  pistol,  which  would  certainly  have  been  the  better  weapon,  but  in  fact  I 
had  none  about  me.  However,  the  Trebizondian  had,  only  he  was  too  much 
frightened  to  use  it,  and,  like  a  fool  and  a  coward  as  he  was,  began  to 
parley.  This  of  course  encouraged  the  would-be  robbers,  who  now  closed 
in,  and  matters  began  to  look  serious,  when  the  two  negroes,  who  now 
came  up  from  behind  the  rock,  perceiving  that  something  was  wrong, 
spurred  forward,  one  with  a  pistol  in  hand,  the  other  with  a  large  drawn 
knife,  and  shouted  out  so  savagely,  that  the  Georgians,  taken  by  surprise, 
fell  back.  We  were  now  four — five  indeed,  reckoning  our  peasant  guide, 
but  he,  though  armed,  seemed  inclined  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  a  friendly 
neutral,  of  all  characters  the  most  provoking  to  combatants.  However, 
three  of  us  had  arms  ready,  and  appeared  inclined  to  use  them  ;  the 
Trebizondian,  too,  began  to  pluck  up  heart,  and  grow  fierce.  Hereon  our 
assailants  gave  up,  and  retired  into  the  thicket,  leaving  the  ford  open. 
That  they  might  better  see  how  little  account  we  made  of  them,  I  called 
to  them  to  stop,  and  asked  how  far  it  was  yet  to  such  and  such  a  village, 
and  whether  we  were  on  the  right  way.  Two  of  them  turned  round, 
with  villainously  sulky  faces,  then  thought  better  of  it,  and  saying  "  All 
right,  not  far  on,"  hurried  off  after  their  companions.  By  this  time  night 
was  setting  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  it  was  quite  dark.  Fortunately 
some  peasants  of  the  hamlet  we  were  going  to  having  heard  somehow  or 
other  of  our  approach,  came  to  meet  us  with  flaring  pine-torches,  and 
piloted  us  to  our  lodgings,  which  else  we  might  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding. 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake ;  if  the  lads  had  known  who  you  were  they 
would  never  have  meddled  with  you,"  was  the  apologetic  remark  of  our 
host  that  night.  I  think  he  was  right :  anyhow  though  I  remained  a 
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fortnight  more  scrambling  up  and  down  the  Ajarah  glens,  and  fell  in  with 
plenty  of  armed  peasant  bands,  none  of  them  again  formed  themselves 
into  so  scenic  a  group  as  that  which  gave  such  a  peculiarly  Georgian 
character  to  the  wild  valley  in  the  still  summer  twilight. 

Too  much  stress,  however,  should  not  be  laid  on  defects  which  are 
accidental  in  a  people,  and  the  result  rather  of  circumstances  than  of 
inherent  disposition.  An  ill-governed  frontier  will  seldom  be  found  free 
from  brigandage ;  nor  can  much  respect  to  law  be  expected  where  law  is, 
in  a  general  way,  equally  unpromulgated  and  unenforced.  To  revert,  not 
for  proof's  sake,  but  illustration,  to  a  simile  already  employed,  the  very 
abundance  of  .the  weed-growth  in  the  Georgian  character,  seems  to  warrant 
the  hope  of  a  fruitful  and  better  crop,  were  the  soil  properly  tilled  and 
guarded.  Something  of  the  kind — much,  indeed,  by  comparison — has 
already  taken  place  in  the  neighbouring  and  kindred  Russo- Georgian 
provinces  of  Imeritia  and  Gourul.  And  could  the  great  and  kindly 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  have  added  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkish  Gurjistan  to  historical  research,  he  would,  I 
think,  while  confirming  the  epithet  of  "handsome,"  have,  with  me, 
effaced,  or  at  least  modified,  that  of  "  worthless." 

Indeed,  though  certainly  little  disposed  to  close  with  the  invitation- 
one  so  often  made  in  half-savage  countries,  and  to  me  always  most 
melancholy,  because,  like  the  vague  clutch  of  the  drowning  man  at  less 
than  a  straw — to  remain  and  take  up  my  abode  among  them,  yet  when  I 
quitted  the  Georgians  and  their  land  it  was  with  something  of  regret,  and 
more  of  pity.  Fortune  has  used  them  hardly  in  the  past,  and  their  future 
is  at  best  doubtful.  In  "  Promethus  Unbound"  Shelley's  Asia  is  hopeful 
as  fair  ;  and  the  fairest  of  her  children  ought,  were  the  noble  day-dream 
of  the  poet  anything  but  a  dream,  to  be  of  right  the  most  hopeful  also. 
But  truer,  I  fear,  though  sadder  is  the  Spirit  that  speaks  by  the  same 
voice  in  a  later  dream  that  has,  for  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia  as  in 
Europe,  a  much  wider  application  than  the  "  Hellas  "  of  which  it  bears 
the  name. 

Oh  cease  1  must  hate  and  death  return  ? 
Cease  !  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 

Cease  !  drain  not  to  the  dregs  the  urn 
Of  bitter  prophecy  ! 

The  world  is  weary  of  the  past — 

Oh  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last. 

W.  G.  P. 
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THE  Earl  of  Rosse,  to  whose  father  the  world  owes  the  telescope  which 
turns  its  giant  eye  skywards  from  its  underground  home  at  Parsonstown, 
has  recently  published,  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
results  of  his  successful  efforts  to  measure  the  moon's  heat.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  consider  specially  Lord  Rosse's  researches,  which  are 
indeed  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  little  suited  for  these  pages.  We  pro- 
pose rather  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  attention  just  now  directed  to  our 
satellite,  in  order  to  discuss  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
facts  which  have  been  learned  respecting  the  moon,  and  especially  of 
those  which  are  least  likely  to  "be  familiar  to  the  general  reader.  But 
we  cannot  refrain  from  touching  on  a  strange  though  not  unexpected 
result  which  follows  from  Lord  Rosse's  researches.  The  cold,  pale 
moon,  that 

Climbs  the  sky 
So  silently  and  with  so  wan  a  face, 

has  been  shewn  to  be  in  reality  so  warm,  that  no  creature  living  on  our 
earth  could  endure  contact  with  that  heated  surface.  The  middle  of  the 
disc  of  the  "  white  full  moon  "  is  hotter  than  boiling  water.  It  has  thus 
been  the  fate  of  science  yet  once  again  to  destroy  an  illusion  which  had 
for  ages  suggested  a  favourite  poetical  image.  Poets  will  continue, 
indeed,  to  sing  of  the  cold  moon, 

Chaste  as  the  icicle 

That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple  ; 

but  to  the  student  of  astronomy  the  contrast  between  the  poet's  fancy  and 
the  reality  will  mar  the  imagery. 

The  moon  in  her  scientific  aspect  has  been  sufficiently  coy,  however. 
Notwithstanding  her  nearness  and  the  seemingly  favourable  conditions 
under  which  we  study  her,  very  much  less  has  been  discovered  respecting 
her  than  was  anticipated  when  Galileo  first  observed 
Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  her  orb. 

She  remains  in  many  respects  a  mystery  to  us.  We  see  little  in  her 
structure  or  aspect  that  is  intelligible.  Nevertheless,  what  has  been 
learned  is  full  of  interest,  even  in  its  very  strangeness,  and  in  the  per- 
plexing problems  which  it  suggests  for  our  consideration. 
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Every  one  probably  knows  thai  the  moon  is  nearly  240,000  miles 
from  the  earth  ;  that  she  is  about  2,100  miles  in  diameter,  (which  is  less 
than  the  earth's  diameter,  about  as  100  is  less  than  867) ;  that  the  earth's 
surface  exceeds  hers  about  13^  times,  while  the  earth's  volume  exceeds  the 
moon's  about  49£  times.  If  to  this  we  add  that  the  moon  is  made  of  some- 
what lighter  material,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  that  her  mean  density  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  earth's,  so  that  the  earth  exceeds  her  81  times  in 
mass  or  quantity  of  matter,  we  have  indicated  the  principal  circumstances 
which  characterise  the  moon's  globe  as  compared  with  the  earth's.  We  shall 
have  a  word  or  two  to  add  presently,  however,  about  her  probable  shape. 

We  commonly  regard  the  moon  as  a  satellite  of  the  earth,  and  we 
are  taught  at  school  and  in  our  text-books,  that  while  the  earth  travels 
round  the  sun,  the  moon  travels  round  the  earth.  But  in  reality  this  is 
erroneous,  or  is  at  least  suggestive  of  error.  The  moon  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  companion  planet,  travelling  with  the  earth  around  the  sun. 
The  distinction  is  not  at  all  a  fanciful  one.  The  earth  is  not  the  body 
whose  force  the  moon  chiefly  obeys.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  attracted 
more  than  twice  as  strongly  by  the  sun.  If  the  motions  of  the  earth  and 
moon  could  be  watched  from  some  far-distant  standpoint,  the  observed 
movements  would  by  no  means  suggest  the  idea  that  the  moon  was 
circling  round  the  earth ;  and  in  fact,  if  the  earth  were  concealed  from 
view  while  her  satellite  was  thus  watched,  the  moon  would  appear  to 
circuit  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  the  earth  herself  pursues.  It  is  only  from  our  earth  as  a 
standpoint  that  the  moon  seems  to  have  the  earth  as  the  centre  round 
which  she  travels  ;  and  to  shew  how  readily  we  may  be  deceived  when 
so  viewing  any  celestial  body,  we  need  only  remember  that,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  even  the  sun  seems  to  have  her  as  the  centre  of  his  motion. 
It  is  well  to  know  the  true  nature  of  the  moon  in  this  respect ;  because 
when,  instead  of  regarding  her  as  merely  a  satellite  or  attendant  upon  the 
earth,  we  regard  her  as  a  companion  planet — the  least  of  the  sun's  inner 
family  of  planets — we  perceive  that  in  studying  her  we  are  making  a  first 
step  towards  the  knowledge  of  other  worlds  than  ours. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  moon's  telescopic  aspect  is  the 
wonderfully  disturbed  condition  of  her  surface.  Her  face  is  scarred  and 
pitted  all  over :  nay,  this  but  faintly  expresses  her  condition,  since  no 
one  can  examine  the  moon  carefully  with  suitable  telescopic  power,  with- 
out being  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  she  has,  so  to  speak,  passed 
many  times  through  the  fire.  There  are  great  seams,  as  if  at  some  early 
stage  of  her  existence  her  whole  globe  had  been  rent  apart  by  internal 
forces ;  and  the  duration  of  this  early  stage  would  appear  to  have  been 
considerable,  since  there  are  several  systems  of  these  seams  crossing  and 
intercrossing.  Then  would  seem  to  have  come  an  age  during  which 
large  regions  sank  as  the  moon  cooled  and  contracted,  leaving  other 
regions  elevated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  ocean  valleys  and  continent 
elevations  of  our  own  earth.  With  further  contraction  came  the  formation 
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of  great  corrugations,  the  lunar  Alps  and  Apennines  and  other  mountain 
ranges.  But  last  of  all,  it  may  be  presumed  (if  the  recent  results  of 
Mallet's  researches  into  vulcanology  are  to  be  accepted),  came  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  stages  of  disturbances,  the  great  era  of  crater  forma- 
tion. One  would  say  that  the  surface  of  enormous  lunar  tracts  had 
bubbled  over  like  some  seething  terrestrial  substance,  were  it  not  that 
no  materials  known  to  us  could  form  coherent  bubbles  spanning  circular 
spaces  many  miles  in  diameter.  Yet  no  other  description  gives  so  just 
an  idea  of  the  actual  appearance  of  extensive  tracts  of  the  moon's  surface, 
except  one,  equally  or  even  perhaps  more  fanciful : — If  the  whole  of  one 
of  these  regions,  while  still  plastic  from  intensity  of  heat,  had  been  rained 
upon  by  liquid  meteoric  masses  many  tons  or  even  many  hundreds  of  tons 
in  weight,  then  something  like  the  observed  appearance  would  probably 
have  resulted.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  a  strange  circumstance  that  a  frag- 
ment of  a  slab  of  green  shale,  pictured  in  Ly ell's  Geology,  with  casts  of 
rain-prints  left  by  a  shower  which  fell  ages  on  ages  since,  presents  as 
true  a  picture  of  certain  lunar  tracts,  as  a  model  cast  expressly  to  illustrate 
what  is  seen  in  an  actual  photograph  (moon-painted)  of  one  of  those 
regions.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  significance  of  this 
fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  present  aspect  of  the  crater-covered  regions  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  there  was  a  single  continuous  era  of 
crater  formation.  It  is  manifest  that  the  contour  of  the  whole  surface 
has  been  changed  over  and  over  again  by  the  forces  which  produced  these 
craters. 

Although  we  find  little  in  the  moon's  aspect  which  reminds  us  of 
features  at  present  presented  by  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  must  not 
too  confidently  assume  that  the  two  globes  have  been  exposed  to  quite 
dissimilar  processes  of  change.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  form  clear 
ideas  as  to  the  real  conformation  of  the  earth's  crust  underneath  those 
layers  which  have  been  formed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  action  of 
air  and  water.  It  requires  but  a  slight  study  of  geology  to  recognise  how 
importantly  such  action  has  affected  our  earth.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a 
square  foot  of  the  earth's  surface  which  does  not  owe  its  present  con- 
figuration either  directly  to  weather  changes  and  the  action  of  water  in 
the  form  of  rain  or  snow  or  stream  or  flood,  or  else  to  processes  such  as 
vegetation  or  the  succession  of  various  forms  of  animal  life.  In  the 
moon,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  we  see  the  natural  skeleton,  as  it  were, 
of  a  planet,  the  rock  surface  precisely  as  it  was  left  when  the  internal 
forces  ceased  to  act  with  energy.  There  has  been  no  "  weathering  ;  "  no 
wearing  down  of  the  surface  by  the  action  of  water ;  no  forests  have 
formed  carboniferous  layers ;  no  strata  like  our  chalk  formations  have 
been  deposited ;  vegetation  does  not  hide  any  part  of  the  surface  ;  no 
snows  have  fallen,  and  therefore  no  glaciers  grind  down  the  rugged  surface 
of  the  lunar  valleys.  With  one  exception,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  any  process  which  is  at  work  to  disintegrate  or  modify  the  sterile 
face  of  the  moon.  The  exception  is  the  process  of  alternate  expansion 
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and  contraction  of  the  moon's  crust,  as  the  lunar  day  and  night  pass  on 
in  slow  succession.  Unquestionably,  the  change  from  a  heat  of  some 
five  hundred  degrees  at  midday,  to  a  cold  far  more  intense  than  any 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  on  earth,  must  cause  a  gradual  change  in 
portions  of  the  moon's  surface. 

But  we  are  thus  led  to  a  most  interesting  question  respecting  the 
moon.  It  is  manifest  that  now,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  water  and  very 
little  air  (if  any)  on  the  half  of  the  moon  turned  towards  us.  Yet  it  is 
argued  that  those  volcanic  disturbances  which  are  indicated  so  strikingly 
by  the  moon's  aspect,  imply  the  former  existence  both  of  water  and  of  air. 
On  our  earth  water  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  the  occurrence  of  vol- 
canic eruptions.  Our  leading  seismologist,  Mallet,  lays  down  the  rule, 
"  without  water  there  can  be  no  eruption,"  and  it  was  long  since  pointed 
out  by  Humboldt  that  all  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  earth  are  close  to  the 
sea.  Of  course  the  chief  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  consists  in  the 
nature  of  the  substances  emitted  during  eruptions  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  view  may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrated  terrestrial  relation.  Then  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that  so  many  and  such  violent  eruptions 
as  the  lunar  volcanoes  indicate,  can  have  taken  place  without  the  emission 
of  quantities  of  vapour  so  enormous  that  a  discernible  atmosphere  would 
from  that  cause  alone,  have  been  formed  around  our  moon.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas,  for  example,  which  would  be  poured  out  if  the  lunar  volcanoes 
in  any  degree  resembled  ours,  would  form  a  gaseous  envelope  of  no  incon- 
siderable depth.  This  will  be  manifest  when  we  recall  Galileo's  descrip- 
tion of  the  lunar  craters  as  resembling  the  eyes  in  a  peacock's  tail  for 
number.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  planet  could  be  formed 
without  an  atmosphere ;  and  although,  no  doubt,  the  moon's  small  mass 
would  indicate  a  very  inconsiderable  aerial  envelope,  yet  it  would  not 
explain  the  complete  absence  of  all  traces  of  air. 

The  considerations  here  mentioned  have  long  formed  one  of  the 
standing  mysteries  of  astronomy.  We  see  in  our  moon  a  planet  which 
ought  to  have  oceans  and  atmosphere,  which  even  would  seem  once  to 
have  had  them ;  and  yet  she  now  shows  no  trace  of  either. 

The  efforts  made  to  explain  the  matter  have  been  sufficiently  strenuous. 

Whiston  suggested  that  a  comet  had  swept  away  the  lunar  air  and 
oceans,  a  view  the  more  remarkable  because  he  held  the  theory  that  our 
own  oceans  had  been  formerly  recruited  by  a  comet  which  produced  a 
universal  deluge.  Of  course  what  is  now  known  about  comets  will  not 
permit  us  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  supposition  that  one  of  these 
bodies  could  carry  off  any  portion  of  the  moon's  belongings.  A  comet 
might  rain  a  shower  of  meteoric  stones  upon  the  moon,  and  so  recruit  her 
mass  :  indeed  the  idea  has  been  suggested  of  late  that  this  happened  re- 
peatedly in  those  far-off  ages  when  all  the  planets  were  exposed  to  such 
influences,  their  "  growing  mass,"  as  "Wendell  Holmes  says, 

Pelted  with  star-dust,  stoned  with  meteor-balls. 
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That  the  moon  should  borrow  from  comets  is  not  unlikely  therefore,  but 
that  comets  should  rob  the  moon  is  altogether  improbable. 

There  is  another  theory  scarcely  less  fanciful.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  moon  has  grown  intensely  cold.  Her  sma.ll  orb,  though  once 
instinct  with  fire,  has  long  since  parted,  'according  to  this  theory,  with  all 
its  inherent  heat.  All  the  forms  of  life  that  once  existed  on  the  moon, 
animal  life,  vegetable  life,  and  the  life  which  our  imagination  pictures 
where  great  natural  changes  are  in  progress,  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
frozen  out.  The  moon's  oceans  have  congealed  to  their  utmost  depths. 
The  very  gases  which  once  formed  her  atmosphere  have  frozen,  until  at 
last  she  has  become  the  dead  globe  we  see,  never  to  be  warmed  again  into 
life,  and  having  no  other  use  m  the  economy  of  the  universe  but  to  illu- 
minate our  earth  and  regulate  her  tides. 

But  while  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  intensity  of  cold  during  the 
long  lunar  nights  may  be  amply  sufficient  to  turn  every  gas  we  know  of 
into  the  solid  form,  it  is  manifest  that  the  intense  heat  to  which  the  moon 
is  exposed  during  her  equally  long  day  would  produce  even  more  remark- 
able changes  when  poured  upon  such  a  frozen  surface,  than  it  would  effect 
on  such  a  globe  as  our  earth  in  its  present  condition.  Imagine  our 
oceans  frozen,  and  the  air  also  frozen,  so  as  to  lie  in  great  drifts  many 
feet  deep*  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Then  conceive  the  sun 
to  pour  his  rays  down  upon  that  frozen  surface  for  a  day  lasting  two  of 
our  weeks,  his  midday  place  being  nearly  overhead.  Is  it  not  manifest 
that  the  frozen  air  would  be  melted  and  vaporised  (turned,  that  is,  into 
our  familiar  air),  and  then  the  ocean  melted,  and  enormous  quantities 
turned  into  vapour.  Such  are  the  actual  conditions  in  those  lunar  regions 
which  form  the  middle  of  the  moon's  face.  Yet  at  the  time  of  full  moon 
no  signs  of  change  can  be  recognised,  at  least  none  which  correspond  to 
the  vaporisation  of  a  frozen  atmosphere,  and  of  frozen  oceans.  The 
simple  fact,  however,  that  Lord  Rosse's  experiments  prove  that  the  full 
moon  is  greatly  heated,  disposes  at  once  of  the  fanciful  theory  we  have  been 
considering.  For  a  frozen  lunar  atmosphere  could  not  be  heated  beyond 
the  point  (corresponding  to  an  exceeding  cold)  where  it  becomes  gaseous, 
until  the  whole  of  it  had  assumed  this  form  ;  and  after  that,  the  water 
under  the  atmosphere  could  not  be  heated  above  boiling  heat  without 
turning  altogether  into  steam.  Now  of  two  things  one.  The  boiling  heat 
would  be  either  high  or  low.  If  high,  that  would  imply  considerable 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  we  could  not  but  recognise  an  atmosphere  pro- 
ducing such  pressure  ;  if  low,  then  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  moon 


*  We  do  not  know  the  actual  depth,  because  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  density 
of  solid  oxygen  or  solid  nitrogen.  But  we  know  that  if  the  density  of  these  elements 
•when  reduced  to  the  solid  state,  were  equal  to  that  of  ice,  the  atmosphere  would  be 
converted  into  a  solid  layer,  more  than  thirty  feet  deep,  for  the  water-barometer 
stands  at  more  than  thirty  feet.  If  frozen  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  as  dense  as  mer- 
cury, then  the  layer  would  be  only  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth. 
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is  raised,  as  Lord  Rosse's  experiments  show,*  remains  altogether  inex- 
plicable. 

There  is  another  strange  theory  in  explanation  of  the  absence  of  water 
and  air  in  the  moon,vdue  to  Dr.  Frankland.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
oceans  and  atmosphere  which  once  existed  on  the  moon  have  now  with- 
drawn into  the  moon's  interior.  "  If  water  at  one  time  existed  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon,"  says  Frankland,  "  whither  has  it  disappeared  ?  If 
we  asfeume,  in  accordance  with  the  nebular  hypothesis,  that  the  portions 
of  matter  composing  respectively  the  earth  and  the  moon  once  possessed 
an  equally  elevated  temperature,  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  the 
moon,  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  her  mass,  would  cool  more 
rapidly  than  the  earth.  This  cooling  of  the  moon's  mass  must,  in 
accordance  with  all  analogy,  have  been  attended  with  contraction,  which 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  as  occurring  without  the  development  of  a 
cavernous  structure  in  the  interior.  Much  of  the  cavernous  structure 
would  doubtless  communicate,  by  means  of  fissures,  with  the  surface,  and 
thus  there  would  be  provided  an  internal  receptacle  for  the  ocean,  from 
the  depths  of  which  even  the  burning  sun  of  the  long  lunar  day  would  be 
totally  unable  to  dislodge  more  than  traces  of  its  vapour.  Assuming  the 
solid  mass  of  the  moon  to  contract  on  cooling  at  the  same  rate  as  granite, 
its  refrigeration  through  only  180  degrees  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
(the  difference  between  the  boiling  heat  and  the  freezing  point)  ;  would 
create  cellular  space  equal  to  nearly  14£  millions  of  cubic  miles,  which 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  engulf  the  whole  of  the  lunar  oceans, 
supposing  them  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  moon  as 
our  own  oceans  bear  to  that  of  the  earth." 

Room  might  certainly  be  found  in  this  way  for  all  the  lunar  oceans, 
because  the  moon's  surface  amounts  only  to  14,600,000  square  miles, 
and  therefore  the  cellular  space  deduced  above  amounts  to  the  volume  of 
an  ocean  competent  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  to  the  depth 
of  a  mile.  But  then,  where  has  the  lunar  atmosphere  gone  to  ?  It 
would  require  much  more  room  than  the  oceans,  if  originally  comparable 
to  our  own  atmosphere  in  density.  For  even  at  a  height  of  22  miles  from 
the  moon's  surface  the  density  of  the  air  would  only  be  reduced  one- 
half,  so  that  half  the  lunar  air  would  o'ccupy  a  shell  of  space  covering  the 
whole  moon  to  a  depth  of  22  miles.  It  would  thus  require  22  times 
as  much  space  as  Frankland's  theory  gives,  and  still  the  other  half 
would  be  left  outside  the  moon.  But  even  the  oceans  am  not  very  easily 
accounted  for  on  this  theory.  We  must  assume  that  when  they  existed 
on  the  moon's  surface  they  were  not  quite  so  hot  as  boiling  water  on  the 
earth.  In  fact  Frankland's  theory  depends  in  great  part  on  the  probable 
existence  of  glaciers  on  the  moon,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  there 

*  Lord  Rosse  separates  the  effect  of  reflected  sun  heat  from  that  heat  which  the 
moon  emits  as  a  warmed  body.  We  do  not  explain  here  the  principles  which  render 
it  possible  to  distinguish  between  these  two  forms  of'heat  ;  but  their  sufficiency  is 
altogether  beyond  question. 
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would  be  no  glaciers  while  the  oceans,  and  therefore  the  solid  moon,  were 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  How  then  is  the  refrigeration 
through  180  degrees  to  take  place  without  passing  far  below  the  freezing 
point  ?  But  frozen  oceans  would  assuredly  not  find  their  way  into  the 
moon's  interior  through  the  fissures  of  Frankland's  theory.  Apart  from 
this  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  moon  had  a  very  rare  atmosphere, 
the  boiling  point  would  be  very  much  lower  than  on  the  earth ;  while,  if 
she  had  an  atmosphere  as  dense  as  ours,  it  remains  impossible  to  under- 
stand where  that  atmosphere  can  have  gone  to. 

I  have  said  that  the  theory  requires  that  formerly  glaciers  should 
have  existed  on  the  moon.  It  is  manifest  that,  apart  from  the  theory,  the 
question  whether  there  were  ever  any  glaciers  on  the  moon  is  full  of 
interest.  For  if  there  were  glaciers  there  must  have  been  snow  and  rain, 
as  well  as  wind  currents  to  bear  the  moisture-laden  air  against  the  slopes 
of  the  lunar  mountain  ranges.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  indicate  the 
evidence  which  Frankland  finds  for  the  lunar  glaciers  of  his  theory. 
"  What  may  we  expect  to  see  ?  "  he  says.  "  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances the  terminal  moraine  of  a  glacier  attains  enormous  dimensions  ; 
and  consequently,  of  all  the  marks  of  a  glacier  valley,  this  would  be  the 
one  most  likely  to  be  first  perceived.  Two  such  terminal  moraines,  one 
of  them  a  double  one,  have  appeared  to  observers  to  be  traceable  upon  the 
moon's  surface."  His  description  of  the  position  of  these  would  not  be 
intelligible  without  a  lunar  chart ;  but  students  of  the  moon  will  under- 
stand where  to  look  for  them  when  we  mention  simply  that  one  lies  near 
the  end  of  the  remarkable  streak  from  Tycho*  to  Bullialdus,  crossing 
this  streak  exactly  opposite  Lubiniezky,  while  the  other  lies  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lunar  valley  which  runs  past  the  eastern  edge 
of  Rheita. 

Describing  the  first,  Frankland  says,  there  are  "  two  ridges  forming 
the  arcs  of  eccentric  circles.  Beyond  the  second  ridge  a  talus  slopes 
down  gradually  northward  to  the  general  level  of  the  lunar  surface,  the 
whole  presenting  an  appearance  reminding  the  observer  of  the  concen- 
tric moraines  of  the  Rhone  glacier.  These  ridges  are  visible  for  the 
whole  period  during  which  that  portion  of  the  moon's  surface  is  illu- 
minated ;  but  it  is  only  about  the  third  day  after  the  first  quarter,  and  at 
the  corresponding  phase  of  the  waning  moon,  when  the  sun's  rays  falling 

*  Tycho  is  that  spot  where  the*WWl  moon  shows  a  gathering  together  of  streaks, 
somewhat  as  at  either  core-end  of  a  peeled  orange.  Indeed,  small  photographs  of  the 
full  moon  look  so  much  like  photographs  of  a  peeled  orange  that,  as  Wendell  Holmes 
notes,  many  persons  suppose  astronomers  have  substituted  the  orange  for  the  moon,  so 
as  to  save  themselves  trouble.  Imagine  how  pleasing  such  an  idea  must  be  to  our 
De  la  Rues,  Rutherfurds,  and  others,  who  have  exhausted  the  contrivances  of  me- 
chanical ingenuity  to  make  their  great  telescopes  truly  follow  the  moon,  and  have 
devised  at  infinite  labour  the  best  photographic  appliances  to  secure  good  results.  It 
is  only  right  to  say,  however,  that  no  one  would  for  a  moment  mistake  the  master- 
pieces of  these  astronomers  for  photographs  of  a  peeled  orange,  siuce  they  are  equal 
in  distinctness  to  views  of  the  moon  with  excellent  telescopes. 

9—2 
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nearly  horizontally,  throw  the  details  of  this  part  of  the  moon's  surface 
into  strong  relief,  and  the  appearances  suggest  this  explanation  of  them." 
It  will  be  manifest  that  the  evidence  for  glaciers  on  the  moon  is  not  alto- 
gether irresistible.  On  the  whole  face  of  that  hemisphere,  seven  millions 
of  square  miles  in  extent,  which  the  moon  turns  earthwards,  there  are  but 
two  spots  where  appearances  are  recognised  which  suggest  the  idea  of 
glacial  moraines.  This  is  not  convincing,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  under  the  best  telescopic  scrutiny  yet  applied  to  the  moon  we  see  her 
surface  only  as  we  should  see  a  mountain  region  on  the  earth  from  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  through  a  dense  and  per- 
turbed atmosphere.  For  all  the  atmospheric  effects  are  multiplied  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  telescope  employed,  so  that  even 
when  we  use  so  high  a  power  as  2,400,  which  would  theoretically  reduce 
the  moon's  distance  to  100  miles,  the  atmosphere  between  us  and  the 
moon  is,  as  it  were,  multiplied  2,400  times. 

But  we  have  not  even  yet  exhausted  all  the  ingenious  theories  which 
have  been  devised  by  those  who  insist  on  endowing  the  moon  of  former 
ages  with  oceans  and  an  atmosphere.  We  have  seen  a  comet  called  in  to 
carry  away  the  lunar  air  and  water,  next  we  have  had  them  frozen  up,  and 
thirdly  the  moon's  interior  has  opened  to  remove  them  from  our  sight. 
But  a  fourth  theory  remains,  which,  though  not  less  startling  than  the 
others,  has  found  singular  favour  even  among  astronomers  of  repute. 
According  to  this  fourth  theory,  the  lunar  oceans  and  atmosphere  have 
withdrawn,  not  into  the  inside  of  the  moon,  but  to  her  other  or  unseen 
side.  The  farther  half  of  the  moon  is  never  seen  by  us,  and  being 
unknown  has  appeared  to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  of  applying  the 
principle  "  omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico."  Accordingly,  it  has  been  sup- 
plied with  oceans  and  an  atmosphere,  in  fact  with  a  double  quantity  of  air 
and  water ;  inhabitants  are,  of  course,  not  wanting  where  circumstances 
are  so  suitable  for  their  subsistence  ;  and  in  fine,  another  world  exists  on 
the  unseen  half  of  the  moon. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  describe  this  theory  as  though  it  were 
merely  based  on  our  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  moon, — as  though,  in  fact,  it  resembled  one  of  the  peut-etres  of 
Fontenelle  (who  was  an  ardent  believer,  by  the  way,  in  the  habitability  of 
our  satellite).  The  theory  was  originally  suggested  by  a  mathematical 
inquiry  of  singular  profundity.  The  skilful  German  mathematician, 
Hansen,  found  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  moon's  centre  of  gravity  is  not 
exactly  at  the  middle  point  of  that  diameter  of  hers  which  is  directed 
earthwards,  her  movements  must  give  evidence  of  the  fact.  If  the  centre 
of  gravity  were  farther  away  than  the  middle  point  she  would  show  a  slight 
peculiarity  of  motion  in  one  direction,  while  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were 
nearer  than  the  middle  point  she  would  show  a  peculiarity  of  the  opposite 
kind.  On  examining  the  moon's  actually  recorded  motions,  Hansen  con- 
sidered that  he  had  evidence  sufficing  to  prove  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  more  than  thirty  miles  farther  away  than  the  middle  point  just  men- 
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tioned.  Now  clearly,  if  the  moon's  shape  is  very  nearly  globular,  but  she 
is  like  a  loaded  die,  heavier  on  one  side  than  the  other,  her  oceans  and 
atmosphere  must  pass  over  to  the  loaded  side.  To  use  the  emphatic  mode 
of  describing  matters  employed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  a  letter  to  the 
present  writer,  the  farther  side  of  the  moon,  according  to  Hansen's  view, 
is  "  like  a  great  lake  basin,  nearly  forty  miles  deep."  Of  course, 
Herschel  did  not  mean  that  there  is  a  great  concavity  on  that  side,  any 
more  than  a  geographer  would  mean  that  the  ocean  bottom  is  concave,  if 
he  spoke  of  the  ocean  basin.  But  the  state  of  the  farther  side  of  the 
moon,  according  to  the  theory  we  are  considering,  is  precisely  as  though 
matter  were  excavated  away  to  a  depth  of  nearly  forty  miles,  leaving,  of 
course,  ample  room  for  every  drop  of  water  to  flow  to  that  unseen  half. 
The  air  would  also  flow  to  that  side.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether  so 
clear  that  the  air  would  be  concealed  in  the  same  way  that  the  water 
would  be.  The  fact  is,  one  half  of  the  moon  is  not  wholly  hidden  from  our 
view.  There  is  a  "  balancing  motion  "  (technically  called  the  "  libration  ") 
of  the  moon,  by  which  she  now  tilts  one  part  of  the  farther  hemisphere 
towards  the  earth,  and  then  another  part,  with  a  singular  alternation 
which  brings  the  balancing  round  so  as  to  affect  in  turn  every  part  of  the 
moon's  edge.  And  owing  to  this  peculiarity,  instead  of  one  half  of  the 
moon  remaining  concealed  from  us,  about  forty-two  parts  out  of  100  only 
are  altogether  and  at  all  times  unseen.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
an  atmosphere  coerced  so  much  less  than  our  own  (since  the  moon's 
attractive  power  at  her  surface  is  but  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  at  hers) 
would  confine  itself  strictly  within  limits  so  narrow. 

But  in  reality,  evidence  has  been  obtained  in  favour  of  Hansen's 
fundamental  theory  which,  if  admitted,  disposes  altogether  of  the  con- 
clusions based  upon  that  theory.  The  continental  astronomer,  Gussew  of 
Wilna,  has  very  carefully  examined  some  of  De  la  Rue's  lunar  photographs, 
taken  when  the  moon  was  at  opposite  stages  of  her  balancing  motion,  and 
by  noting  how  much  the  several  craters,  &c.,  are  displaced,  he  has  found 
the  means  of  determining  the  shape  of  the  moon's  surface.  According  to 
his  measurements  the  greater  part  of  the  visible  surface  of  the  moon 
must  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  elevation,  rising  in  the  middle  fully 
seventy  miles  above  the  mean  level.  In  fact,  the  moon,  according  to  these 
measurements,  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  egg-shaped,  the  smaller  end 
of  the  egg  being  turned  earthwards, — only  it  will  of  course  be  understood 
that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  the  moon's  body  would  not  differ  very  markedly 
from  the  globular  form.  It  would  be  shaped,  to  speak  plainly,  like  a 
nearly  round  egg. 

Of  course,  this  way  of  throwing  the  centre  of  gravity  farther  away 
than  the  middle  of  the  lunar  diameter  directed  towards  the  earth,  leads  to 
results  quite  different  from  those  which  would  follow  if  the  moon  were  a 
globe  in  shape  but  loaded  like  a  die  internally.  That  great  hill  of  matter 
on  the  earthward  side  of  the  moon  would  draw  the  oceans  and  air  away 
from  the  farther  side— not,  indeed,  to  its  own  summit,  that  is,  not  to  the 
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middle  of  the  disc  we  see,  but  to  its  base.  In  fact,  there  would  be  a 
gathering  of  the  waters  in  a  zone  all  round  the  edge  of  the  moon's  visible 
disc,  and  over  this  zone  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  also  be  greatest. 
Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  sign  either  of  water  or  air  on  this 
zone  of  the  moon's  surface,  we  must  perforce  abandon  the  theory  that 
lunar  oceans  and  air  still  lie  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

The  reader  will  probably  conclude,  as  the  evidence  seems  to  require, 
that  all  ideas  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  moon  has  never  had 
either  a  watery  envelope  or  an  aerial  one  in  the  slightest  degree  com- 
parable in  relative  extent  with  those  on  our  earth. 

But  before  we  pass  to  the  curious  questions  suggested  by  the  manifest 
signs  of  violent  volcanic  action  on  the  moon  in  former  ages,  when  neither 
water  nor  air  existed  in  any  considerable  quantity,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  remarkable  result  attained  by  Gussew. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  really  is  a  bulging- out  on  the  earthward  side 
of  the  moon  to  the  enormous  extent  indicated  by  Gussew's  measurements, 
we  have  a  singular  problem  to  inquire  into.  For  theoretically,  as 
Newton  showed  long  since,  the  moon  ought  to  be  in  shape  what  geo- 
metricians call  an  ellipsoid.  The  earth's  globe  is  slightly  flattened  one 
way,  and  we  call  such  a  figure  a  spheroid ;  but  now  suppose  that  besides 
being  compressed  at  the  poles,  she  were  also  (as  some  think  she  actually 
is)  compressed  (but  to  a  much  smaller  degree)  at  two  opposite  parts  of  the 
equator,  so  that  the  equator  itself  was  slightly  oval ;  then  she  would  have 
her  shortest  diameter,  as  now,  the  polar  one ;  her  longest  diameter  would 
be  the  longest  diameter  of  her  oval  equator ;  and  she  might  be  said  to 
have  an  intermediate  diameter,  viz.,  the  shortest  diameter  of  her  equator. 
So  it  should  be,  says  Newton,  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  She  should  be 
most  compressed  at  the  poles,  or  nearly  at  the  north  and  south  points  of 
her  disc ;  her  longest  diameter  should  be  the  one  turned  towards  the 
earth ;  and  a  thwart  diameter  lying  nearly  east  and  west  would  be  her 
third  or  intermediate  diameter.  Then  he  calculated  the  length  of  these 
several  diameters,  and  found  that  the  shortest  would  not  differ  more 
than  sixty-two  yards  from  the  longest.  This  is  something  very  different 
from  the  seventy  miles  resulting  from  Gussew's  measurements. 

If  then  that  monstrous  hill  exists,  we  must  look  for  its  origin  in  some 
extraneous  cause,  since  we  see  that  a  globe  assuming  its  natural  figure 
under  such  conditions  as  prevailed  in  the  moon's  case  would  present 
no  such  excrescence.  We  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  pho- 
tographic evidence  is  accepted  by  Dr.  De  la  Kue  himself.  In  fact,  when 
two  pictures  of  the  moon,  in  opposite  stages  of  her  balancing,  are  looked 
at,  the  stereoscopic  view  shews  Gussew's  great  hill  actually  standing 
out  as  it  were,  before  the  very  eyes.  We  venture  to  quote  Sir  John 
Herschel's  account  of  the  principle  of  this  method,  because  of  the 
singularly  effective  way  in  which  he  presents  the  matter.  He  says: 
"  Owing  to  the  libration  of  the  moon,  the  same  point  of  her  surface  is 
seen  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  her  disc,  and  sometimes  on 
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the  other,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  if,  the  moon  remaining  fixed,  the 
eye  were  shifted  from  right  to  left  through  an  angle  equal  to  the  total 
libration.  Now  this  is  the  condition  on  which  stereoscopic  vision  depends, 
so  that  by  choosing  two  epochs  when  the  moon  is  presented  in  the  two 
aspects  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  taking  separate  and  indepen- 
dent photographs  of  it  in  each  aspect,  the  two,  stereoscopically  combined, 
so  completely  satisfy  all  the  requisite  conditions  as  to  shew  the  spherical 
form  just  as  a  yiant  might  see  it,  whose  stature  was  such  that  the  interval 
between  his  eyes  should  equal  the  distance  between  the  place  where  the  earik 
stood  when  one  view  icas  taken,  and  that  to  which  it  would  have  been 
removed  (tlie  moon  being  regarded  as  fixed)  to  get  the  other.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  impression  of  real  corporeal  form  thus  conveyed  by  some 
of  these  pictures  as  taken  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  with  his  powerful  reflector,  the 
production  of  which  (as  a  step  in  some  sort  taken  by  man  outside  of  the 
planet  he  inhabits)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  unexpected  triumphs 
of  scientific  art." 

Both  the  measurement  and  the  simple  contemplation  of  the  stereoscopic 
pairs  of  lunar  pictures  appearing  to  indicate  the  same  result,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  under  what  circumstances  that  result  may  have  been 
brought  about.  The  true  explanation  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  singular 
one,  whatever  it  may  be ;  so  that  if  we  are  led  to  a  view  which  may 
appear  sensational,  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  surprising  circumstance. 

Now  let  it  be  noted  that  whatever  ideas  we  may  form  as  to  the  past 
condition  of  our  earth  and  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system,  we  can 
scarcely  refuse  to  admit  the  general  theory  that  in  long  past  agea  every 
one  of  these  globes  was  in  a  condition  of  intense  heat.  That  our  earth 
was  formerly  liquefied  by  intensity  of  heat,  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  have 
carefully  studied  her  surface  ;  and  there  are  few  men  of  science  who  do 
not,  after  examining  the  evidence,  conform  to  the  theory  of  Meyer,  that  the 
earth  was  formerly  in  a  vaporous  condition.  Assuming  that  as  our  poet 
laureate  has  expressed  the  theory — 

This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of  light, 
Till  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tidei 
And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 
The  planets— 

we  can  form  no  other  conception  of  our  earth's  primal  condition  than  as  a 
vapour  globe.  Our  moon  likewise  affords  abundant  evidence  of  having 
once  been  in  an  intensely  heated  state.  And  doubtless  there  was  once  a 
time  when  the  earth  and  moon  were  both  (at  the  same  time)  vaporous 
through  intensity  of  heat. 

Now  we  have  not  gone  back  to  that  far  distant  epoch  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  there  for  the  secret  of  the  moon's  present  figure.  It  appears  to 
us  reasonable  to  trace  back  to  such  an  epoch  the  singular  law  of  the 
jnoon's  rotation,  whereby  she  always  keeps  the  same  face  turned  towards 
the  earth ;  for  far  off  though  that  epoch  may  be,  it  is  not  separated  from 
our  time  by  so  enormous  a  lapse  of  ages  as  could  be  required  to  "  brake  " 
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a  rapidly  rotating  moon  to  the  moon's  present  strangely  slow  rotation  rate. 
In  the  distant  era  then,  when  the  moon  was  a  vapour  nucleus  within  the 
great  vapour-globe  which  was  at  some  future  period  to  form  the  earth  we 
live  upon,  the  moon  thus  involved  learned  to  rotate  synchronously  with 
her  revolution.  But  gradually  the  earth's  vapour-globe  shrunk  in  its 
dimensions  until  the  moon  was  left  outside — or  we  may  say  that  the  va- 
porous envelopes  around  the  two  chief  nuclei  so  far  shrank  as  no  longer 
to  be  anywhere  intermixed.  From  this  time  forth  the  moon  must  have 
cooled  more  rapidly  than  the  earth  ;  and  the  time  must  at  length  have 
arrived  when  the  moon  had  become  an  opaque  orb,  while  the  earth  on 
which  we  live  was  still  a  sun.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  our  existence 
the  moon  must  have  so  rotated  as  to  turn  tho  same  face  towards  the  earth's 
then  glowing  orb. 

But  now  a  circumstance  has  to  be  considered  which,  startling  though 
it  may  seem  at  first,  is  yet  consistent  with  what  has  been  ascertained 
respecting  the  sun  and  other  bodies.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence 
tending  to  shew  that  our  sun  expels  matter  from  his  interior  with  a  velocity 
sufficient  to  carry  such  matter  entirely  away  from  him.  This  has  been 
shewn  by  the  microscopic  and  chemical  structure  of  meteorites,  by  their 
paths  and  rates  of  motions,  and  by  many  circumstances  which  will  be 
found  detailed  at  length  in  the  article  called  "  Meteors,  Seed-bearing  and 
Otherwise,"  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  November,  1872.  It  is  also 
very  strikingly  supported  by  the  behaviour  of  the  so-called  eruption- 
prominences  of  the  sun.  Passing  from  the  sun  to  the  major  planets — 
which  even  now  seem  to  have  some  of  the  qualities  of  subordinate  or 
secondary  suns,  and  must  certainly  have  been  such  long  after  the  earth 
and  her  fellow  minor  planets  had  cooled  down  into  the  condition  of 
habitable  worlds — we  find  very  striking  evidence  to  shew  that  these  minor 
suns  or  major  planets  erupted  from  their  interior  the  material  of  meteor 
systems  and  of  those  comets  of  small  period  which  have  been  called  the 
comet-families  of  the  major  planets.  The  evidence  on  this  point  will  be 
found  fully  detailed  in  the  article  called  "  The  Recent  Meteor  Shower  and 
Meteor  Showers  generally,"  which  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for 
January  last ;  and  the  circumstance  will  there  be  found  noted,  that  we 
need  not  inquire  into  the  dimensions  of  a  body,  in  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  its  expelling  matter  from  its  interior  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to 
carry  such  matter  altogether  away  ;  since,  in  point  of  fact,  the  inferiority 
(for  instance)  of  the  major  planets  compared  with  the  sun,  is  compensated 
by  the  inferior  attractive  power  which  their  eruptional  forces  have  to 
overcome.  All  that  is  required  is  a  sunlike  condition  with  respect  to 
heat ;  granting  this,  a  small  globe  like  the  earth,  or  even  so  small  a  globe 
as  the  moon,  would  be  as  competent  to  expel  matter  to  great  distances 
from  its  interior,  as  the  major  planets,  or  as  the  sun  himself,  or  even  as  an 
orb  like  Sirius,  exceeding  our  sun  at  leat  a  thousand  times  in  volume. 

So  long  then  as  our  earth  continued  in  a  sunlike  state,  she  would 
probably  expel  matter  in  all  directions  with  a  velocity  small  indeed  com- 
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pared  with  the  velocity  of  matter  erupted  from  the  sun,  but  quite  as 
large  relatively  to  the  attractive  power  of  the  earth.  This  process  of 
continual  eruption  would  not  exhaust  the  earth,  simply  because  it  would 
be  compensated  by  arrivals  from  without ;  and  moreover,  far  the  greater 
quantity  of  the  erupted  matter  would  doubtless  fall  back  upon  the  glow- 
ing orb  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  whatever  matter  was 
erupted  directly  towards  the  moon,  so  as  to  fall  upon  her,  would  recruit 
her  mass.  As  we  must  assume  from  the  known  mass  of  the  earth  that 
she  was  for  ages  in  a  sunlike  condition,  we  must  believe  that  during  those 
ages  that  face  of  the  moon  which  was  continually  directed  earthwards 
received  no  inconsiderable  supply  of  erupted  matter.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  the  process  began,  the  moon  was  much  larger  in 
volume,  though  considerably  less  in  mass,  than  at  the  present  time.  She 
would,  therefore,  at  that  time  intercept  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
erupted  matter.  Moreover,  since,  after  she  had  shrunk  into  a  semiplastic 
but  still  growing  orb,  the  moon  must  have  continued  for  a  very  long  time 
subject  to  this  rain  of  earth-born  missiles,  there  is  reason  for  regarding  as 
very  considerable  the  quantity  of  matter  by  which  her  bulk  was  thus  in- 
creased. Moreover,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  meteoric  missiles  thus 
expelled  from  the  earth  would  necessarily  be  exceedingly  hot,  probably 
liquid  even  before  their  fall,  and  certainly  liquefied  at  the  moment  of 
collision  with  the  moon's  surface,  we  find  a  priori  evidence  for  that  very 
downfall  of  liquid  drops,  of  which,  as  mentioned  above,  the  present 
aspect  of  the  moon  seems  to  afford  evidence.  It  is  certainly  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  that  a  theory  devised  to  explain  a  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  moon's  globe,  should  account  also  for  a  feature,  not  less  striking, 
which  had  not  been  specially  in  view  when  the  theory  was  invented. 

We  must  pass,  however,  from  these  considerations,  because  the  evi- 
dence on  which  they  have  been  based  is  too  slight  to  warrant  any 
prolonged  or  exact  discussion  respecting  them.  But  a  few  words  remain 
to  be  said  on  the  question  which  originated  the  strange  theories  devised 
to  explain  why  the  moon  at  present  shows  no  traces  either  of  oceans  or 
an  atmosphere. 

We  have  said  that  on  our  earth  the  law  seems  established  that  where 
there  is  no  water  there  are  no  volcanoes.  May  it  not  be,  however,  that 
this  law  does  not  extend  to  the  moon  ?  Mr.  Mathieu  Williams,  whose 
work,  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,  has  suggested  many  new  and  striking  con- 
siderations respecting  the  celestial  orbs,  has  brought  to  bear  on  this 
question  an  experience  which  very  few  students  of  astronomy  have 
possessed — the  knowledge,  namely,  of  the  behaviour  of  fused  masses  of 
matter  cooling  under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  "I  have  watched  the 
cooling  of  such  masses  very  frequently,"  he  says,"  and  have  seen  abundant 
displays  of  miniature  volcanic  phenomena,  especially  marked  where  the 
cooling  has  occurred  under  conditions  most  nearly  resembling  those  of  a 
gradually  cooling  planet  or  satellite — that  is  when  the  fused  matter  has 
been  enclosed  by  a  resisting  and  contracting  crust.  The  most  remarkable 
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that  I  have  seen  are  those  presented  by  the  cooling  of  the  '  tap  cinder ' 
from  puddling  furnaces.  This,  as  it  flows  from  the  furnace,  is  received  in 
stout  iron  boxes  (called  '  cinder  bogies  ').  The  following  phenomena  are 
usually  observable  on  the  cooling  of  the  fused  cinder  in  a  circular  bogie. 
First  a  thin  solid  crust  forms  on  the  red  hot  surface.  This  speedily  cools 
sufficiently  to  blacken.  If  pierced  by  a  slight  thrust  from  an  iron  rod,  the 
red-hot  matter  within  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  seething  activity,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  exudes  from  the  opening.  If  a  bogie  filled  with 
fused  cinder  is  left  undisturbed,  a  veritable  spontaneous  volcanic  eruption 
takes  place,  through  some  portion,  generally  near  the  centre,  of  the  solid 
crust.  In  some  cases,  this  eruption  is  sufficiently  violent  to  eject  small 
spurts  of  molten  cinder  to  a  height  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the  width  of 
the  bogie.  The  crust  once  broken,  a  regular  crater  is  rapidly  formed,  and 
miniature  streams  of  lava  continue  to  pour  from  it ;  sometimes  slowly  and 
regularly,  occasionally  with  jerks  and  spurts,  due  to  the  bursting  of  bubbles 
of  gas.  The  accumulation  of  these  lava- streams  forms  a  regular  cone,  the 
height  of  which  goes  on  increasing.  I  have  seen  a  bogie  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  surmounted  in  this 
way  by  a  cone  about  five  inches  high  with  a  base  equal  to  the  whole  width 
of  the  bogie.  These  cones  and  craters  could  be  but  little  improved  by  a 
modeller  desiring  to  represent  a  typical  volcano  in  eruption.11 

The  aspect  of  the  moon's  crater- covered  surface  certainly  accords 
better  with  the  supposition  that  active  processes  like  those  described  by 
Mr.  Williams  were  in  operation  when  that  surface  was  formed,  than  with 
the  theory  that  slow  and  intermittent  volcanic  action  like  that  with  which 
we  are  now  familiar  on  earth,  modelled  the  moon's  surface  to  its  present 
configuration.  In  the  former  case  water  would  not  have  been  needed, 
and  vaporous  matter  would  not  have  been  expelled  to  an  extent  irrecon- 
cilable with  observed  phenomena. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  have  in  the  moon  a  subject  of  research  which 
has  been  by  no  means  exhausted.  Ascertained  facts  respecting  her  have 
not  yet  been  explained  ;  and  doubtless  many  facts  still  remain  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  moon  will  hereafter  be  examined  with  greater  telescopic 
power  than  has  yet  been  applied,  and  when  this  is  done  appearances  may 
be  accounted  for  which  are  at  present  unintelligible.  Again  :  new  in- 
quiries into  the  question  of  the  evolution  of  our  solar  system,  can  hardly 
fail  to  throw  light  on  the  peculiar  relations  presented  by  the  moon  with 
reference  to  the  terrestrial  globe.  We  believe  that  the  problems  suggested 
by  lunar  research,  perplexing  though  they  unquestionably  are,  will  not  be 
found  insoluble ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  their  solution  will  in  turn 
throw  important  light  on  the  history  of  our  earth  and  her  fellow  terrestrial 
planets,  on  the  giant  planets  which  travel  outside  the  zone  of  asteroids, 
and  lastly,  on  the  past  history,  present  condition,  and  future  fate  of  the 
great  central  luminary  bearing  sway  over  the  planetary  system. 
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A  CLEVER  French  writer  illustrates  an  Englishman's  love  of  sport  by 
putting  in  his  mouth  the  morning  salutation,  "  It  is  a  fine  day  ;  let  us  go 
out  and  kill  something."  No  doubt  the  love  of  sport  is  inherent  in  the 
Briton,  and  fortunately  there  are  but  few  sports  which  our  island  cannot 
afford.  In  the  month  of  June,  some  few  years  ago,  I  received  from  a 
yachting  friend  an  invitation  to  spend  some  time  with  him.  He  said,  "  I 
cannot  offer  you  the  conveniences  of  a  club  or  a  slip,  or  the  nautical  plea- 
sures of  a  crowded  harbour ;  but  I  can  give  you  some  sun-fishing,  and  a 
taste  of  real  salt-water  off  Achill  Head."  I  accepted  with  gladness,  as 
not  alone  had  I  never  seen  the  wild  west  coast  of  Ireland,  of  which  I  had 
heard  and  read  much,  but  I  had  never  even  heard  of  the  sun-fish  as  an 
object  of  pursuit  by  the  votaries  of  the  "gentle  art."  I  had  caught 
everything  in  the  shape  of  a  catchable  fish  that  swims  in  fresh  water,  from 
a  gudgeon  to  a  salmon,  and  had  made  no  mean  bag  betimes  of  pollock, 
mackerel,  and  conger-eels  ;  but  a  sun-fish  I  had  never  seen.  So  I  care- 
fully packed  my  salmon  and  trolling- rods,  and,  starting  next  day  by  "  The 
Wild  Irishman,"  as  the  Irish  mail  has  been  christened,  arrived  at  West- 
port,  after  an  uneventful  journey  of  twenty-four  hours. 

So  far  I  had  followed  my  friend  Brown's  directions :  he  had  dated  his 
letter  from  Inniskea,  and  told  me  that  my  best  plan  would  be  to  inquire 
at  Westport  for  the  route  further  westward,  and  follow  that  which  might 
be  most  suitable  at  the  moment.  Having  dined  at  the  hotel,  I  asked  the 
waiter  the  way  to  Inniskea.  His  appearance  was,  by  the  way,  at  variance 
with  my  preconceived  ideas  of  what  an  Irish  waiter  should  be — he  was  a 
dapper  little  fat  old  man,  with  a  bibulous  face  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  The  way  to  Inniskea  is  id  ?  "  he  replied,  as  he  thoughtfully  went 
through  the  motions  of  wiping  a  plate  with  his  napkin.  "  Begor,  yer 
honour,  there's  a  good  many  ways;  ye  might  post  by  Nephin  and 
Bangor,  into  Belmullet,  an'  go  from  that  in  a  hooker ;  or  ye  might  go 
through  Mulranny  an'  Bally croy ;  or  ye  might  go  to  Achill  an'  thrust  to 
God  to  put  ye  across  some  way  or  other ;  or " 

"  My  good  man,  I  want  to  know  the  shortest  road  ?  " 

"  Bedad,  then,  yer  honour,  the  shortest  road  isn't  a  road  at  all  at  all, 
in  regard  iv  its  bein'  the  say : "  then  my  mercurial  friend  made  a  fren- 
zied rush  to  the  door,  and  called  "  Dinny"  with  all  his  might. 

"Dinny"  evidently  came  to  the  call,  as  I  heard  an  animated  con- 
versation in  an  unknown  tongue  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  when  the  waiter 
returned,  saying,  "  Yer  in  luck,  sir.  William  Gilbert  is  at  the  quay  with 
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his  hooker,  and  he's  the  man  that  can  lave  ye  at  Inniskea  handy  enough." 
Armed  with  the  name  of  Gilbert's  hooker,  I  sauntered  down  to  the  quay, 
which  is  over  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Westport.  There  a  long  row  of 
imposing  corn-stores,  all  empty  and  deserted,  with  a  grass-grown  quay, 
told  a  sad  tale  of  departed  prosperity.  The  shipping  consisted  of  a  couple 
of  corn-laden  Swedish  hrigs  and  numerous  hookers  :  groups  of  men  sat 
along  the  edge  of  the  quay  and  smoked,  while  the  water  lapped  soothingly 
against  the  sides  of  the  boats  lazingly  resting  in  the  evening  sunlight. 

As  I  passed  each  group,  I  was  evidently  criticized  pretty  freely  ;  but 
as  the  observations  were  in  Irish,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether' 
favourably  or  otherwise.  J  In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  a  respectably- dressed 
man,  with  honest  blue  eyes  that  impressed  me  favourably  at  first  sight, 
came  forward  and  announced  himself  as  "William  Gilbert.  I  found  that 
he  was  to  start  with  the  first  of  the  ebb  tide  in  the  morning,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  an  arrangement  with  him  to  bring  me  to  Inniskea, 
which  I  found  was  an  island  lying  to  the  north  of  Achill  Head.  I  had 
heard  much  of  the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  Irish  hookers,  and  examined 
them  with  curiosity.  They  are  generally  built  about  twelve  tons'  mea- 
surement ;  quite  at  variance  with  the  generally-received  ideas  of  good  sea- 
going lines.  The  entrance  is  beautiful ;  rather  bluff  above  the  water- 
line;  the  top  sides  "tumbled  home,"  until  the  deck  is  not  much  more 
than  half  the  beam.  To  my  ideas,  there  was  a  want  of  bearing  aft,  which 
is  not  actually  experienced ;  the  run  is  very  clean  and  very  fine,  with  a 
tremendously  raking  stern-post,  and  overhanging  counter  narrowed  to  a 
couple  of  feet.  They  are  cutter  rigged,  and  appear  to  be  rather  heavily 
masted  for  their  size  ;  but  the  extreme  lightness  of  their  sails,  which  are 
of  linen  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  tar  and  butter,  enables  them  to  carry  a 
much  larger  spread  than  they  could  if  the  sails  were  made  of  canvas.  I 
question  if  one  of  the  B.  T.  Y.  C.  men  would  look  upon  the  hooker  as  a 
safe  mode  of  conveyance  in  dirty  weather,  but  I  have  had  practical  expe- 
rience of  them  in  weather  and  in  a  sea  that  would  have  driven  half  the 
holiday  yachts'  crews  into  a  blue  fit,  and  better  sea-boats,  especially  on  a 
wind,  never  braved  the  many  phases  of  the  storm-tossed  Atlantic. 

Next  morning,  by  six  o'clock,  I  had  got  my  traps  on  board,  and  the 
"Flying  Cloud"  was  bowling  along  towards  Innislyre,  with  a  balmy 
southerly  breeze  on  her  quarter  and  the  ebb-tide  under  her  foot.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  beauty  of  the  sail  down  Clew  Bay  on  that  bright  sum- 
mer's morning.  As  we  glided  past  one  after  another  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  islands  that  stud  the  bay,  new  scenes  of  enchantment  opened 
with  bewildering  rapidity.  At  length  we  swept  past  the  lighthouse,  and  as 
the  "Flying  Cloud"  leaped  with  an  eager  bound  to  the  first  embrace  of 
the  open  bay,  my  soul  revelled  in  as  lovely  a  scene  as  ever  greeted  the  eyes 
of  man.  To  the  south,  the  Connemara  Mountains  reared  their  purple  sum- 
mits, now  bathed  in  golden  sunlight ;  their  eastern  extremity,  formed  by  the 
Giant  Croaghpatrick,  whose  conical  peak,  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  can  be  seen  for  sixty  miles.  The  lower  slopes  to  the 
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sea  were  closely  studded  with  residences,  from  the  unassuming  cabin 
brilliant  with  whitewash,  to  the  stately  mansion  surrounded  by  its  wooded 
demesne.  The  north  is  watched  and  guarded  by  the  protecting  arm  of 
the  Mulranny  Mountains.  From  out  the  sparkling  sea,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  bay,  rises  the  green  mass  of  Clare  Island,  from  whose  heights  look 
down  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  numerous  castles  of  the  western  princess, 
Grace  O'Malley,  or  Gran  Uaille,  who  in  Elizabeth's  reign  proudly 
retained  the  royal  "  we,"  made  war  on  her  neighbours,  swept  the  western 
seas  with  her  galleys,  and  played  as  many  pranks  before  high  heaven  as 
"did  the  Virgin  Queen  herself. 

As  I  looked  upon  the  grand  old  mountains  blazing  in  the  sunlight,  a 
frame  of  golden  glory,  in  which  was  set  the  laughing  bay  with  its  emerald 
gem,  my  heart  swelled  within  me  in  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Architect,  who 
had  created  a  scene  so  lovely  and  permitted  me  to  look  upon  its  beauties. 
On  past  Clare  Island  we  sped,  and  now  for  the  first  time  I  sailed  over  the 
great  roll  of  the  Atlantic  :  great  calm  quiet  mountains  of  water,  succeed- 
ing each  other  in  endless  succession  and  lazily  completing  their  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  or  more,  as  roll  after  roll  casts  itself  against  the  rugged  cliff 
or  sinks  to  rest  with  a  weary  sigh,  on  the  long  reaches  of  the  western  strand. 

My  companions  were  agreeable  in  the  extreme,  and  beguiled  the  hours 
with  many  a  tale  :  tales  of  shipwreck  and  death,  of  smuggling,  of  love 
and  revenge, — and  love  without  revenge,  and  revenge  without  love. 
Every  headland,  every  village  had  its  story, — stories  generally  with  a 
strain  of  good-humoured  lawlessness  running  through  them — of  a  time 
when  might  was  right,  and  coastguards  were  not.  Some  were  sad  and 
melancholy  enough  ;  one  I  remember,  of  a  time  in  the  dim  past,  when  a 
good  ship  anchored  in  treacherous  Keem  Bay,  but  at  night  the  angry  roll 
from  a  storm  far  out  at  sea  set  in,  and,  parting  her  cables,  dashed  her  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks.  One  young  man  alone  was  saved — rescued  by  a 
wealthy  peasant,  who  took  him  to  his  house,  tended  him  with  care,  and 
with  true  hospitality  invited  him  to  remain  during  his  good  pleasure. 
After  months  of  dallying  about  the  flower-flecked  cliffs  of  Achill,  the 
young  and  handsome  stranger  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  tradition  about 
the  danger  of  saving  a  person  from  a  watery  grave,  by  winning  the  heart 
and  betraying  the  trust  of  his  preserver's  daughter,  who  had  nursed  him 
through  his  illness,  and  "  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed." 
Justice  was  done  upon  him  by  a  distracted  and  rejected  lover,  who  carved 
the  delinquent  with  his  "  skeen,"  and  threw  him  over  the  cliff;  but  the 
poor  victim  went  mad,  and  sat  on  the  spot  where  her  betrayer  had  been 
thrown  over,  until  she  died.  And  now  the  hooker  man,  as  he  sits  moon- 
ing at  the  helm  after  twilight  has  departed,  scarce  dares  to  lift  his  eyes, 
lest  he  should  see  on  the  cliff  the  phantom  of  "  Mad  Ally,"  with  out- 
stretched hands,  still  wailing  unavailing  prayers  to  the  cruel  sea,  to  give 
her  back  her  loved  betrayer  whom  it  has  hidden  from  her  sight  for  ever. 

This  was  "  long,  long  ago  " — but  those  who  love  to  trace  our  Consti- 
tution back  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  remember  the  many  centuries 
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during  which  England  has  bowed  to  a  supreme  head,  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  in  this  kingdom  of  Erris,  comprising  the  miles  and  miles  of 
wild  bog  and  mountain,  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Ballycastle  in  the  north 
to  Newport  in  the  south,  within  the  memory  of  man,  the  King's  warrant 
was  but  a  piece  of  unintelligible  parchment.  Nay,  more  :  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  a  ship  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo  came  ashore  in 
Blacksod  Bay  on  debateable  ground.  In  the  grey  dawn  of  a  summer's 
morning  a  fleet  of  hookers  was  descried  bearing  down  from  Achill  Sound, 
laden  with  a  regiment  of  yeomanry  from  the  shores  of  Clew  Bay,  headed 
by  their  colonel,  who  assumed  the  prize  to  be  his,  and  emulated  the  by- 
gone glories  of  Gran  Uaille  by  coming  to  annex  it.  But  he  calculated 
without  his  host.  On  the  discovery  of  his  intentions  the  Blacksod  pro- 
prietor turned  out  his  regiment  of  yeomanry,  and  a  very  pretty  and  excit- 
ing engagement  followed,  culminating  in  the  rout  of  the  Clew  Bay  adven- 
turers, and  the  successful  annexation  of  the  cargo  by  the  Blacksod  men. 

"We  rounded  Achill  Head,  with  its  cliffs  two  thousand  feet  high,  as  the 
meridian  sun  was  blazing  and  the  breeze  had  become  a  gentle  zephyr. 
About  one  o'clock  the  breeze  died  away  completely,  and  then  followed 
two  hours  of — I  am  bound  to  confess — deep  discomfort.  As  roll  after 
roll  passed  us, — calm  as  oil,  rather  short,  and  so  high  that  when  we  sunk 
in  the  trough  we  could  only  just  see  the  top  of  the  cliff, — our  sails  and 
boom  rocked  so  fiercely  that,  to  save  the  mast,  we  were  obliged  to  lower 
them  away.  Hitherto  all  had  been  comfort  and  delight ;  but  now,  with 
the  tarred  and  battered  sail  and  boom  planted  within  a  foot  of  my  nose  as 
I  sat  in  the  cockpit,  and  the  inexpressibly  sickening  motion  such  as  I  had 
never  before  experienced,  I  began  to  feel  decidedly  "  squeamish."  First 
comes  a  heave,  straight  up,  a  slight  pause  as  she  rests  on  the  top  of  the 
roll,  then  down,  down  an  apparently  unfathomable  steep  of  water,  which 
rises  on  all  sides  ;  you  sink  into  a  veritable  watery  crater,  with  ever- 
increasing  velocity,  until  you  are  suddenly  checked  at  the  bottom, — two 
violent  rockings, — mast,  boom,  timbers,  everything  on  board  creaks  and 
groans — then  up,  up  the  steep  at  the  other  side,  until  the  momentary  rest 
at  the  top  supervenes !  I'll  back  a  dead  calm  in  a  heavy  roll  off  Achill 
Head,  to  make  a  man  go  nearer  to  cursing  his  fate  than  any  other  nautical 
test  for  a  smooth-water  stomach  I 

However,  even  a  calm  must  end.  As  the  sun  hied  him  away  to 
take  his  evening  bath  in  the  cool  western  wave,  the  breeze  again  stole 
over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  as  the  first  catspaw  rippled  the  oily  wave, 
we  hoisted  our  picturesque  but  foul-smelling  sail,  and  soon  glided  past 
the  Head  ;  past  Devillawn  Island,  where,  a  few  months  before,  a  silly  old 
whale  had  run  himself  into  a  narrow  chasm,  and  not  being  able  to  turn, 
died,  after  lashing  the  sea  with  his  tail  for  a  week  in  frantic  rage,  and 
was  duly  converted  into  oil  by  the  thankful  islanders  ;  past  the  blue  rock 
south  of  Inniskea  Island ;  round  a  point  on  its  eastern  shore ;  and  into  a 
lovely  semi- circular  harbour,  where  we  dropped  our  anchor  within  a  cable's 
length  of  the  "  Waterwitch,"  on  whose  deck  stood  my  friend  Brown,  cheerily 
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hailing  me  with  a  hearty  welcome.  A  few  minutes  later  saw  me  safe  on 
board  the  "  Waterwitch,"  a  well-appointed  twenty-ton  cutter,  and  soon  the 
soothing  influence  of  dinner  dissipated  the  remembrance  of  my  three 
hours'  rocking  in  the  "  cradle  of  the  deep  "  off  Achill  Head,  to  the  lullaby 
of  the  groaning  chorus  of  mast,  boom,  planks,  and  timbers,  and  the  over- 
powering odour  of  tar,  butter,  and  bilge-water. 

We  smoked  the  calumet  of  peace  after  dinner,  as  we  dawdled  on 
deck.  My  traps  had  been  transferred  from  the  "  Flying  Cloud  " — among 
.other  things,  the  long  box  in  which  my  salmon-rods  reposed.  Brown 
appeared  to  observe  it  with  curiosity.  I  said,  "  By  the  way,  about  these 
sun-fish  ;  you  did  not  say  what  kind  of  bait  you  used,  so  I  have  brought 
some  large-sized  minnows,  spoons,  &c."  He  laughed  heartily,  saying,  "You 
have  made  rather  a  mistake  about  the  modus  operandi  of  sun-fishing,  a 
natural  one  enough;  you  will  not  require  your  rods  for  that  purpose. 
However,  we  may  have  a  day  or  two  at  the  salmon  before  your  return." 
He  then  directed  a  man  to  haul  up  a  large  boat  floating  astern,  and  there, 
in  the  bow,  I  saw  two  large  coils  of  two-and-a-half- inch  rope,  attached  to 
either  of  which  was  a  peculiar- shaped  harpoon,  with  an  iron  shank  five 
feet  long,  in  the  socket  at  the  end  of  which  was  inserted  a  ten-foot 
wooden  handle.  "  These,"  said  he,  "  are  the  rods  and  lines  I  hope  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  using  to-morrow,  when,  if  you  like,  you 
shall  make  your  debut  as  a  harpooner." 

He  then  explained  to  me  that  the  sun-fish  of  the  west  coast  is  not 
the  sun-fish  proper,  but  a  basking  shark,  measuring  from  twenty  to  fifty 
feet  in  length.  They  appeal-  on  the  coast  about  May,  and  remain  to 
the  end  of  July,  when  they  return,  in  small  shoals  sometimes,  to  the 
north-west.  Very  few  of  them  are  killed,  as  the  islanders  could  not 
tow  them  ashore  even  if  they  killed  them  ;  their  boats  being  too  light. 
At  slack  water  they  are  seen  either  basking,  or  pursuing  shoals  of 
fish  that  swarm  round  the  detached  rocks  some  miles  out  to  sea,  that 
dot  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Their  dorsal  fin  can  be  seen  for  miles  in 
calm  weather,  as,  when  basking,  it  is  about  three  feet  above  the  water. 
The  fish  has  an  enormous  liver,  all  of  which  boils  down  to  oil ;  as  much 
as  a  hundred  gallons  having  been  extracted  from  the  liver  of  one  fish. 
The  crew  of  the  "Waterwitch  "  was  four  men,  manifestly  too  small  a 
number  for  the  capture  of  a  large  sun-fish ;  therefore,  on  fishing  expe- 
ditions, it  was  supplemented  by  ten  men  from  the  island — who  entered 
eagerly  into  the  sport. 

At  four  o'clock  next  morning  I  was  awoke  by  the  noise  of  many 
voices,  and  the  trampling  of  many  feet  on  deck.  We  had  time  to  take 
a  plunge  into  the  pellucid  water  while  the  anchor  was  being  weighed, 
and  at  five  A.M.  we  were  standing  for  Achill,  the  yacht  leaning  over  to 
a  pleasant  sailing  breeze,  and  showers  of  liquid  sapphire  leapirg  from 
her  bows.  Moore  was  right.  There  is  nothing  like  "  the  wild  freshness 
of  morning."  The  mists  were  lifting  from  the  Head,  and  as  the  dense 
curtain  rolled  up  the  mountain,  peak  after  peak  started  into  view,  flecked 
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with  gold  and  purple,  softened  by  shadowy  greys,  until  at  last  the  whole 
mountain  with  its  stupendous  cliffs  emerged,  fresh  and  smiling,  from  its 
morning  bath  of  cloud. 

On  board  all  was  animation.  The  promise  of  a  glass  of  whisky  to 
the  happy  man  who  first  would  sight  a  sun-fish  put  all  on  the  qui  vive. 
Fourteen  pairs  of  eyes  were  straining  seaward  :  some  had  swarmed  up 
the  shrouds ;  one  had  taken  possession  of  the  cross-trees  ;  while  another 
calmly  lay  across  the  gaff,  and  held  on  by  the  peak  halliards.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  picturesque  than  the  appearance  of  the  "  Water- 
witch  "  and  her  motley  crew.  The  islanders,  habited  in  their  homespun 
white  flannel,  with  Kilmarnock  caps,  were  in  every  conceivable  position 
on  deck  and  in  the  rigging — their  anxious,  weather-beaten,  deeply- scarred 
faces  looking  as  if  they  wore  masks  made  of  the  covering  of  bullock-trunks. 
Yet  they  were  kindly  faces  withal,  and  looked  as  if  the  owners  could  be 
firm  in  iriendship,  and  as  fierce  in  hatred. 

We  were  bowling  along  merrily  to  the  southward,  Brown  and  I 
sitting  comfortably  on  the  weather-side,  chatting  over  our  prospects  of 
sport,  when  a  shriek  from  our  friend  on  the  gaff  attracted  our  attention. 
With  an  exclamation  in  Irish,  he  precipitated  himself  forward,  as  if  he  had 
been  bitten  in  the  rear  ;  down  the  weather-lift  he  swung  like  a  monkey, 
and  bounded  on  .deck  from  the  boom,  to  claim  his  glass  of  whisky :  he 
had  sighted  a  fish  !  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  all  was  changed  :  down 
swarmed  the  men  from  aloft ;  some  rushed  aft  to  haul  in  the  large  boat 
towing  astern,  and  all  was  confusion,  every  man  speaking  in  Irish.  Until 
I  heard  the  language  spoken  by  excited  natives,  I  never  knew  how  fast 
a  man  could  speak,  yet  make  himself  intelligible.  Probably  if  I  knew 
the  language,  it  might  sound  as  soft  and  expressive  as  Irish  scholars 
say  it  is  ;  but  to  my  untutored  ears  it  sounded  like  an  admirably  executed 
imitation  of  an  excited  farmyard  gobbler. 

Brown  soon  restored  things  to  order  :  baskets  of  provision,  and  water 
sufficient  for  two  days  were  placed  in  the  boat ;  as  sometimes  a  fog  comes 
down  the  wind,  and  the  boat  may  be  lost  for  a  couple  of  days.  All  the 
crew  tumbled  in,  save  one  of  the  yacht's  crew,  and  an  old  islander  too 
weak  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  rough  work  before  us,  but,  his  companions 
declared,  a  capital  sailor.  A  quick  look  to  see  that  the  harpoons  were 
all  right,  a  hatchet,  an  old  sword,  and  a  couple  of  pikes  in  the  boat,  then, 
with  a  cheer,  we  cast  off  the  painter  and  turned  her  head  to  windward. 
The  fish  was  sighted  about  a  mile  to  windward  of  the  yacht,  a  distance 
that  ten  oars  would  soon  get  over:  Brown  looked  most  carefully  over 
the  coils  of  rope;  explaining,  as  he  did  so,  that  if  the  rope  "kinked" 
and  caught  in  the  notch  through  which  it  was  to  pay  out  after  the  fish 
was  struck,  the  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  cut  it  at  once  with  a  hatchet, 
as  the  enormous  strength  of  the  fish,  going  downwards,  as  they  always  do, 
with  tremendous  velocity,  when  struck,  would  be  sufficient  to  drag  the 
boat  under  in  an  instant. 

The  harpoon  was  a  peculiar  shape,  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
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whaling  instrument.  The  iron  handle  was  five  feet  long,  made  of  five- 
eighth  inch  round  Swedish  iron ;  to  the  end  of  this  was  riveted,  at  its 
centre,  a  two-foot  length  of  iron  ;  one  half  was  flat,  ending  in  a  sharp  chisel 
edge  :  the  other  half  was  grooved,  so  that,  when  in  the  striking  position,  it 
lay  along  and  partly  around  the  handle :  the  end  was  slightly  curved  out- 
wards, presenting  the  appearance  of  a  semi-detached  chip  cut  from  a  bar 
by  a  hatchet- stroke.  This  was  held  in  its  place  by  a  soft  grummet  of 
oakum,  which  prevented  its  opening  during  the  delivery  of  the  thrust, 
but  at  the  same  time  left  it  so  loose  that  the  pressure  of  the  skin,  when 
the  harpoon  passed  through,  would  force  it  over  the  shoulder,  leaving  the 
harpoon-blade  free.  Then,  when  the  fish  pulled  and  the  backward 
pressure  came  against  the  inside  of  the  curved  end,  it  would  open  about 
nine  inches — a  shoulder  on  the  handle  preventing  it  from  going  farther. 
All  this  was  explained  to  me  as  we  pulled  towards  the  black  trian- 
gular fin,  which  moved  slowly  about,  disappearing  at  times  for  a  minute  or 
so.  Brown  insisted  on  my  making  my  first  essay  in  the  noble  art  of  har- 
pooning, and  gave  me  most  minute  directions. 

"  Remember,"  he  said,  "the  fish  has  but  one  bone — the  backbone — 
which  is  about  twelve  inches  thick.  The  great  object  is  so  to  strike  the 
fish  that  when  the  harpoon  opens,  it  will  hook  under  the  bone  ;  if  not,  the 
flesh  is  so  soft  and  tender  that  it  may  draw  out.  You  must  be  perfectly 
cool ;  if  you  cannot  be  so,  be  as  cool  as  you  can  :  remember,  there  is  no 
hurry.  The  fish  does  not  care  a  straw  for  the  boat,  which  is  not  half  his 
size.  About  two  feet  beneath  the  dorsal  fin  you  will  see  a  whitish  streak 
along  his  side  ;  strike  him  there,  and  downwards ;  always  remembering  to 
keep  the  curved  end  upwards,  thai  it  may  open  round  the  bone.  You 
must  try  to  calculate  this.  When  you  strike,  do  it  with  a  will :  the 
instant  you  feel  him  plunge  from  you,  seize  the  hatchet,  and  hold  it  poised 
over  the  rope  that  will  then  be  flying  out ;  if  it  kinks,  cut  it  for  your  life." 

The  men  were  now  steadily  at  work  and  perfectly  silent.  The  boat 
was  a  large  one,  known  on  the  coast  as  a  "  pookawn"  boat,  about  six-and- 
twenty  feet  over  all,  and  six  and  a  half  feet  beam.  The  helmsman  kept 
his  eye  on  me,  as  I  was  to  show,  by  a  wave  of  the  harpoon,  in  what 
direction  he  was  to  steer.  At  last  we  came  within  forty  yards  of  the  fish. 
I  was  standing  in  the  bow,  holding  the  long  ash  handle  of  the  harpoon  as 
a  man  holds  a  leaping-pole.  I  carried  out  Brown's  directions  by  being 
"  as  cool  as  I  could,"  and,  I  must  confess,  a  miserable  attempt  it  was.  I 
felt  my  breath  come  and  go,  and  my  nerves  tingle  as  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  terribly  earnest  face  of  the  steersman,  and  thought  of  the  utter 
disgrace  of  failure.  Nearer  and  nearer  we  plunged,  the  oars  bending  at 
every  stroke,  the  boat  ploughing  through  the  water  with  a  noisy  rush — 
twenty — fifteen — ten  yards.  I  set  my  teeth,  and,  grasping  the  handle 
firmly,  raised  the  harpoon  for  a  thrust ;  I  saw  a  huge  light  brown  mass 
before  me,  more  like  a  rock  than  a  fish,  I  think  I  never  suffered  such  an 
agony  of  delicious  excitement  as  at  that  moment ;  a  film  came  over  my 
eyes,  and  dimmed  everything  for  a  moment.  I  forgot  all  Brown's 
instructions,  and  would  most  likely  have  missed  the  brute ;  but  when  wo 
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were  within  a  few-  yards  of  him,  the  black  fin  disappeared,  the  boat 
plunged  over  the  spot  where  it  had  been,  and  down  below,  about  eight  or 
nine  feet,  I  saw  the  huge  mass  slowly  sinking.  Such  a  monster  !  more 
than  double  the  size  of  the  boat.  I  had  never  seen  any  living  thing  of 
half  the  magnitude,  and  the  first  sensation  was  somewhat  startling.  As 
we  passed  over  the  fish,  a  shout  of  disappointment  burst  from  the  crew. 
However,  we  got  the  boat  round  at  once,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
our  quarry  rise  to  the  surface,  about  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  At  him 
we  went  again ;  this  time  I  had  recovered  my  equanimity,  and  was 
determined  to  do  my  part  carefully.  As  we  came  within  six  or  seven  yards 
of  him,  I  distinctly  perceived  the  whitish  irregular  streak  of  which  Brown 
had  spoken.  Just  as  the  boat  arrived  within  three  feet  of  him,  I  plunged 
the  harpoon  into  him  with  all  my  might ;  I  felt  it  go  in  as  if  it  were  going 
through  a  mass  of  butter,  and  before  he  sank  I  gave  the  handle  a  second 
shove  that  sent  it  a  couple  of  feet  farther.  With  the  two,  the  harpoon 
was  buried  over  five  feet — up  to  the  socket.  All  this  took  place  in  an 
instant :  then,  with  a  fierce  plunge,  he  disappeared — whir-r-r-r-r-r !  went 
the  rope  through  the  notch.  I  seized  the  hatchet  and  "stood  by,"  while 
Brown  watched  the  rope  uncoil  with  lightning  speed.  Presently  the 
notch  began  to  smoke ;  then  water  was  thrown  upon  it  from  time  to  time. 
The  fish  was  struck  in  about  fifty  fathoms,  and  went  straight  down  to  the 
bottom  to  roll  himself  for  some  time.  As  soon  as  the  rope  had  ceased  to 
pay  out,  we  all  took  off  our  caps  and  shouted  till  we  were  hoarse ;  oars 
were  laid  in  :  two  men  placed  on  the  rope,  and  whisky  served  round  to 
prepare  the  crew  for  the  struggle  that  would  commence  in  half  an  hour, 
and  last  perhaps  for  seven  or  eight. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  began  to  move  to  the  north-west  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  knots  an  hour.  The  rope  was  held  by  two  men,  who 
watched  the  direction  taken  by  the  fish,  and  indicated  to  the  steersman  the 
way  in  which  he  should  steer.  After  a  second  hour  four  men  seized  the 
rope  and  commenced  to  bear  on  the  fish,  taking  in  rope  whenever  they 
could.  When  three  hours  had  passed  the  work  of  the  day  commenced  in 
earnest ;  every  man  in  the  boat  sat  one  behind  the  other,  and  seized  the 
rope,  and  now  commenced  the  "  playing  "  of  the  fish.  As  the  boat  sank 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea  we  took  in  the  slack,  which  was  carefully  coiled 
by  the  last  man.  When  she  lifted  to  the  next  wave,  "  hold  on  all "  was 
the  word,  and  we  thus  lifted  the  monster  a  few  feet.  The  same  manoeuvre 
was  repeated  with  every  dip  and  rise  until  many  fathoms  had  been  taken 
in,  when  the  fish  took  a  fit  and  was  off  with  a  rush,  the  rope  whizzing 
through  our  hands  as  if  we  were  so  many  infants.  The  first  rush  was  not 
stopped  till  over  a  hundred  fathoms  had  flown  through  our  hands ;  then 
recommenced  the  laborious  process  of  hauling  in,  the  men  chatting  the 
while,  and  telling  stories  in  Irish  that  evoked  hearty  laughter  from  the 
listeners :  as  for  me,  although  I  could  not  understand  the  stories,  I  was 
mesmerically  "  en  rapport  "  with  the  crew,  and  enjoyed  the  fun.  Tom 
Moriarty  was  evidently  the  wit  of  the  party,  his  sallies  were  always 
received  with  delight ;  but  his  social  qualities  were  inimical  to  hard  work, 
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and  I  remarked  that  he  took  but  small  part  in  the  physical  labour.  At 
length,  in  relating  some  adventure  which  seemed  full  of  interest  to  the 
hearers,  he  incontinently  sat  on  the  rope  as  it  lay  across  the  thwart  in  a 
momentary  lull  of  the  struggle  :  just  at  the  moment  the  fish  made  a  rush, 
away  went  the  rope,  and  in  some  mysterious  manner  away  went  a  large 
piece  of  the  seat  of  Tom  Moriarty's  white  flannel  trousers,  while  he 
jumped  up  with  a  shout  of  pain  and  the  inevitable  attendant  action,  that 
sent  the  men  almost  into  convulsions  of  laughter.  He  performed  the 
remainder  of  that  day's  labour  on  his  knees ;  he  had  an  objection,  he  said, 
to  sitting  for  so  great  a  length  of  time. 

This  went  on  for  hours :  noon  had  passed,  and  the  sun  was  getting 
sensibly  lower  toward  the  horizon ;  still  the  fish  was  apparently  fresh  as 
at  first.  Through  the  palms  of  our  hands  the  blood  was  oozing,  the  skin 
being  frayed  off  by  the  flying  rope.  We  had  by  this  time  been  brought 
more  than  twenty  miles  to  sea  ;  the  morning  zephyr  had  developed  into  a 
stiff  westerly  breeze,  with  every  prospect  of  dirty  weather,  and  the  sea  had 
become  short  and  lumpy.  Orders  had  been  given  that  the  yacht  should 
tack  under  our  stern,  not  going  more  than  a  mile  to  either  side,  and  as 
she  passed,  we  two  or  three  times  heard  what  was  evidently  an  angry 
altercation  between  the  two  men.  At  length,  as  they  swept  by,  the  two 
hailed  the  boat :  Brown's  man  asked  plaintively  what  they  meant  by 
leaving  him  a  barbarian  who  could  not  speak  English,  while  the  islander 
complained  to  his  friends  with  equal  bitterness  of  the  unspeakable 
ignorance  of  Magennis,  who  "  had  no  Irish."  We  laughed  at  the  con- 
tretemps,  for  which  there  was  now  no  help. 

At  length  matters  began  to  assume  a  more  serious  aspect ;  the  wind 
grew  fresher,  and  to  our  jaded  muscles  it  seemed  that  the  fish  did  like- 
wise. The  sea  rose  higher,  and  now  began  to  topple  over  the  bow  of  the 
boat  when  the  strain  plunged  her  against  the  wave.  We  were  being 
gradually  beaten.  Over  two  hundred  fathoms  had  now  been  paid  out, 
when  with  a  whir-r-r-r  fifty  more  ran  through  our  bleeding  hands,  leaving 
but  fifty  in  the  coil.  Some  of  the  men  began  to  funk,  and  advocated 
sacrificing  the  gear  and  making  for  home,  but  Brown  could  not  listen 
to  that  for  an  instant.  Two  reefs  had  been  taken  in  on  board  the 
yacht,  all  was  made  snug,  and  as  they  bore  up  for  us,  she  looked  inviting 
enough  for  a  weary  man  ;  but  we  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  the  fight 
while  a  fathom  of  spare  sheets,  shrouds,  or  cable  remained  on  board. 
As  the  yacht  sailed  by,  now  lying  well  over,  with  a  streak  of  her  deck 
under  water,  Brown  sung  out  to  Magennis  to  cut  away  the  topmost 
shrouds  at  once  and  throw  them  to  us  on  the  next  tack.  Up  he  went  on 
the  instant,  resigning  the  helm  to  the  old  islander ;  he  had  just  got  above 
the  cross  trees  when  the  old  idiot  let  her  luff  into  the  wind ;  she  was 
caught  on  the  top  of  a  tumbling  sea,  and  rocked  with  so  fierce  a  jerk  that 
we  saw  Magennis' s  legs  fly  out  for  two  or  three  seconds  like  a  pennon.  We 
gave  him  up  for  lost,  but  he  held  on  like  grim  death,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  cutting  away  the  shrouds,  which  he  shied  to  us  on  the  next 
tack.  Not  a  moment  too  soon  did  they  come;  we  had  not  ten  fathoms 
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left ;  but  happily,  from  the  moment  they  were  sent  on  board,  luck  changed. 
The  fish  showed  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  and  in  the  deep  pitches  of  what 
had  now  become  a  dangerously  heavy  sea,  we  hauled  in  our  rope  fathom 
by  fathom,  till  but  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  stretched  between  us  and  our 
quarry.  A  second  harpoon  was  now  made  ready.  The  weather  had 
become  so  bad  and  the  sea  so'  high  that  we  must  either  kill  the  fish  at 
once,  or  cut  away  our  gear  and  run  for  the  high  cliffs  that  were  just 
visible  above  the  horizon.  Elaborate  preparations  were  made  for  in- 
creased exertion ;  some  took  off  their  stockings  and  wound  them  round 
their  hands,  some  held  the  rope  in  their  Kilmarnock  caps.  Nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  fish  ;  I  stood  in  the  bow  with  the  second  harpoon  poised, 
and  when  the  huge  fin  again  broke  the  surface,  I  plunged  it  down  with  all 
my  might,  until  the  iron  was  completely  buried. 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  away  he  darted,  seemingly  as  fresh  as  at 
first.  As  coil  after  coil  flew  over  the  side,  we  looked  at  each  other  in 
blank  despair.  Fifty  men  would  not  have  stopped  that  rush,  and  our 
hopes  sank  to  zero.  Suddenly  the  speed  slackened,  and  every  man 
eagerly  closed  his  grasp  upon  the  rope.  Joy !  the  fish  had  stopped. 
Cheerily  we  hauled,  as  we  had  done  before  many  hundred  times  that  day. 
Again  the  harpoon  handles  emerged  from  the  water,  and  this  time  we  took 
a  half  hitch  round  the  stern  ;  then  four  men  got  out  their  oars  to  keep  her 
stern  away  while  the  death  struggle  was  being  fought.  Soon  as  all  was 
ready,  up  we  hauled  until  his  back  touched  the  boat  stem,  and  then  we 
plunged  into  him  with  pikes  and  sword,  one  man  even  hacking  at  him 
with  the  hatchet,  until  the  sea  was  deeply  tinged  with  his  blood ;  while  the 
fish  sent  the  water  over  us  in  clouds  of  spray,  as  he  lashed  it  with  his  pon- 
derous tail  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  annihilate  us  :  which  he  would  have 
done  had  but  one  of  his  tremendous  blows  been  properly  directed. 

He  died  at  last,  and  cheers  of  triumph  signalled  our  success.  Here 
was  indeed  royal  sport.  And  the  crew,  while  they  grasped  each  other's 
hands  as  our  boat,  anchored  to  the  heaving  monster  now  so  powerless, 
rose  gallantly  to  the  angry  waves,  showed  by  their  joyful  faces  how 
glorious  is  the  delight  of  those  who  feel  that  they  have  had  men's  work  to 
do  and  have  done  it  well. 

However,  our  adventures  were  not  ended  by  the  death  of  the  fish.  As 
the  yacht  came  astern  of  us,  Magennis  threw  her  in  the  wind  to  range 
alongside,  shouting  to  the  old  man  at  the  same  time  to  cast  off  the  jib 
sheet.  The  islander  misunderstood  the  order,  until  the  helm,  hardxlown, 
showed  him  the  intention,  when  he  rushed  to  the  sheet  at  once  ;  but  the 
precious  moment  was  lost.  As  the  yacht  ranged  alongside,  her  fore  foot 
was  tossed  four  or  five  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  remained  for  an  instant 
poised  above  the  boat,  whose  destruction  appeared  inevitable. 

Keane,  the  leader  of  the  island  crew,  was  at  the  moment  in  the  bow, 
having  charge  of  the  lines  that  held  the  fish.  With  a  pluck  that  did  him 
honour  he  never  flinched,  but  stuck  to  his  charge,  bending  as  low  as  he 
could.  Every  man  in  the  boat,  save  four,  clambered  over  the  yacht's 
side  as  if  by  magic  ere  her  fore  foot  descended.  Brown,  O'Connor,  and 
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I  seized  the  wire  bowsprit- shroud,  and  fended  off  the  boat  with  the  energy 
of  despair,  and  to  our  unspeakable  joy  the  yacht's  stem  chopped  down 
not  an  inch  outside  the  boat's  gunwale.  An  exclamation  from  Keane 
showed  that  something  was  amiss.  On  looking  round  we  found  him 
extended  in  the  bow — the  bobstay  had  caught  him  in  the  side  and 
broken  one  of  his  ribs ;  but  poor  O'Connor'  had  fared  even  worse,  for, 
in  the  downward  chop,  the  bowsprit  shroud  had  caught  his  forehead, 
and  torn  the  flesh  away  into  the  bone  from  the  hair  to  the  eyebrows,  the 
flap  hanging  over  his  eyes,  and  his  face  presenting  a  horrible  spectacle. 
We  got  them  both  on  board,  and  made  them  as  comfortable  as  we  could 
under  the  circumstances. 

It  was  a  tremendous  job  to  haul  up  the  twenty  feet  of  the  head  part 
of  the  fish  that  hung  downwards  from  the  dorsal  fin ;  but  at  length  we 
managed  to  pass  a  chain  cable  over  the  head,  and  made  the  noose  fast 
by  passing  it  under  the  gills,  of  which  there  are  five  at  either  side.  We 
brought  the  cable  over  the  taffrail  and  round  the  mast,  and  as  the  shades 
of  night  began  to  close  around  us,  we  turned  the  yacht's  head  to  the  east. 
With  sail  reduced  to  close-reefed  mainsail  and  storm-jib,  we  struggled 
through  the  night.  It  blew  more  than  half  a  gale  ;  the  sea  ran  literally 
higher  than  our  mast,  and  sometimes  threatened  to  poop  us,  as  the 
enormous  mass  that  we  towed  astern  held  us  almost  stationary.  Although 
we  were  going  dead  before  the  wind,  we  did  not  make  more  than  three 
knots  an  hour ;  and  morning  had  already  dawned  ere,  wearied  beyond 
expression,  we  glided  once  more  into  Inniskea  harbour  with  our  prize 
in  tow. 

Scarcely  was  our  anchor  down,  when  a  hundred  boats  surrounded  us, 
and  welcomed  us  with  noisy  demonstrations  of  delight.  The  prize  was 
a  good  one  for  them,  as,  by  arrangement,  half  the  fish  belonged  to  those 
who  had  assisted  in  its  capture — no  mean  haul,  considering  the  value 
of  the  fish.  A  procession  of  boats  was  formed,  the  cable  cast  off 
from  the  mast,  and  the  fish  was  towed  ashore ;  where,  when  the  tide 
left  him,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  he  was  the  largest  ever 
killed  there,  measuring  forty-two  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  in  girth. 

A  fast  boat  was  despatched  for  the  doctor,  and  our  wounded  sent 
ashore ;  and  all  that  bright  summer  day  Brown  and  I  slept  the  calm 
sleep  of  those  who  have  earned  their  rest  by  hard  work.  The  storm 
had  passed  away,  and  as  we  sat  on  deck  that  evening  smoking  our 
post-prandial  pipes,  while  the  red  rays  of  the  declining  sun  kissed  the 
blushing  hill-tops  a  soft  "  good  night,"  and  over  the  hushed  waters  of 
the  bay  came  wafted  the  strains  of  a  rude  melody,  softened  by  distance, 
mingled  with  the  light  laughter  of  the  happy  island  maidens,  I  heaved 
a  sigh  of  pity  for  the  aquatic  dandies  who  adorn  the  windows  of  our 
yacht  clubs,  and  for  those  who  waste  their  time  pottering  from  one 
channel  port  to  another,  while  the  west  coast  of  Irela  d  offers  a  glorious 
sport,  as  far  superior  to  any  other  afforded  by  the  British  Isles  as  is 
fox-hunting  to  pigeon-slaughter. 
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I  UNDERSTAND  by  the  word  Casuistry  a  system  of  rules  applying  the 
general  principles  of  morals  to  particular  cases.  The  name  has  fallen  into 
disrepute,  partly  because  the  principles  with  the  application  of  which  it 
is  most  associated  are  no  longer  generally  received,  and  partly  because 
the  application  of  them  often  erred  from  over  subtlety.  But  whenever 
human  actions  are  regulated  by  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  casuistry 
must  exist  whether  it  bears  its  own  name  or  another.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  what  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  adopted. 
Utilitarian  morality  has  its  casuistry  just  as  much  as  the  moralities  which 
found  themselves  on  the  conscience  of  man  or  on  the  will  of  God.  Every 
conflict  of  duties,  every  occasion  on  which  a  general  rule  of  conduct  has 
to  be  suspended  or  modified,  necessitates  a  recourse  to  casuistry.  The 
plainest  and  most  universal  injunction  cannot  always  be  applied  without 
consideration  or  qualification.  By  casuistry  in  its  relation  to  journalism, 
I  understand  the  rules  by  which  honourable  men  guide  themselves  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  in  writing  for  newspapers — the  rules,  that  is,  by 
which  they  determine  what  they  shall  write,  and  in  what  journals  they 
shall  write  it.  This  is  not  a  complete  definition  of  the  subject,  because  it 
only  applies  to  contributors  to  newspapers,  whereas  the  rules  which  govern 
the  relations  of  editors  and  proprietors,  whether  to  each  other  or  to  the 
public,  equally  belong  to  the  casuistry  of  journalism.  But  it  defines  with 
suificient  accuracy  the  particular  part  of  the  subject  of  which  it  is  here 
proposed  to  treat.  Journalism  is  more  and  more  taken  up  as  a  profession 
by  educated  men,  and  those  who  regularly  practice  it  are  only  the  nucleus 
of  a  still  larger  army  of  auxiliaries.  Consequently  the  casuistry  of  the 
subject,  the  rules,  that  is,  which  govern  the  application  of  general  principles 
to  the  particular  cases  which  arise  in  the  actual  experience  of  journalists, 
will  have  a  practical  interest  for  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  It 
ought,  moreover,  to  have  an  indirect  interest  for  a  much  larger  number. 
Probably  there  is  no  profession  about  which  there  are  so  many  hazy 
notions  afloat  as  journalism.  Although  public  opinion  on  whole  classes  of 
subjects,  and  those  very  important  subjects,  is  mainly  formed  by  the  news- 
papers, little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  moral  canons  by  which  journalists 
are  or  profess  to  be  guided.  Most  fairly  intelligent  laymen  know  something 
of  the  theory  by  which  an  advocate  justifies  his  readiness  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  every  cause,  or  a  doctor  his  refusal  to  tell  a  patient  the  truth 
about  his  condition.  But  the  crudest  fancies  about  newspaper  writers 
are  constantly  to  be  met  with.  I  have  heard  a  very  well-informed  woman 
maintain  the  theory  that  a  journalist  has  as  much  right  to  defend  a  cause 
in  which  he  does  not  believe  as  a  barrister  has  to  defend  a  prisoner  whose 
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innocence  he  suspects,  and  a  whole  shoal  of  commonplaces  about  writing 
to  order  show  that  the  notion  is  far  from  being  an  uncommon  one.  If  to 
hold  this  low  opinion  of  newspaper  writers  led  to  greater  independence  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  newspaper  readers  the  community  might  perhaps 
gain  by  the  unmerited  disgrace  of  a  particular  class.  But  the  influence  of 
newspapers  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  journalism  is  often  regarded  as 
a  profession  exceptionally  exempt  from  professional  restraints.  The 
public  clings  to  its  guides  none  the  less  blindly  because  it  so  often  pro- 
claims its  want  of  belief  in  their  honesty.  In  what  follows  there  is  no 
attempt  to  construct  a  code  of  journalistic  morality.  All  that  will  be  done 
is  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  kind  of  questions  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  conscience  of  the  journalist,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  they  ought  to  be  answered. 

The  casuistry  of  journalism,  as  regards  contributors,  may  be  summed 
up  in  three  general  rules.  First,  a  journalist  should  write  nothing  which 
he  does  not  believe  to  be  true  ;  secondly,  he  should  write  only  in  journals 
of  whose  general  character  he  approves ;  thirdly,  he  should  agree  with  the 
journal  to  which  he  contributes  upon  the  class  of  subjects  on  which  he  writes. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  happily  not  very  difficult  to  carry  out  in 
practice.  There  are  newspapers  no  doubt  in  which  the  writer  of  a  lead- 
ing article  is  at  times  little  more  than  the  channel  through  which  the 
ideas  of  the  editor  are  conveyed  to  the  reader.  A  closely  written  sheet  of 
note  paper  constitutes  his  brief,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  the  contents 
into  the  most  telling  sentences  he  can  devise.  But  even  here  the  rule,  it 
may  be  hoped,  is  only  half  broken.  If  the  journalist  in  question  does  not 
write  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  writes  what 
he  believes  to  be  false.  More  often  he  writes  that  of  which  he  does  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  one  or  the  other.  If  he  is  worth  retaining  on  the 
staff  of  any  important  journal  he  is  not  likely  to  remain  long  in  this  state 
of  ignorance,  and  in  most  cases  increasing  knowledge  will  bring  with  it 
stronger  convictions.  There  are  instances,  no  doubt,  of  men  of  real 
political  ability  who  remain  to  the  last  the  mere  hired  swordsmen  of  their 
employer  for  the  time  being.  But  the  race  is  dying  out,  partly  from  the 
growth  of  a  higher  conception  of  professional  morality,  and  partly  from  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  requirements  of  newspaper  readers.  As  a 
rule,  it  may  be  said  that  no  established  journalist  is  now  asked  or  ex- 
pected to  say  in  the  person  of  the  editor  that  which  he  would  not  say  in 
his  own  person.  The  staff  of  a  newspaper  is  usually  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide genuine  representatives  of  all  the  views  set  forth  in  it,  and  the 
advantage  of  having  the  will  of  the  writer  with  him  as  well  as  his  pen  is 
obvious  enough  to  strike  even  the  least  scrupulous  editor.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  this  first  rule  are  two  in  number.  An  article  ought  in  all  cases 
to  indicate  the  drift  of  the  writer's  convictions,  but  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary that  it  should  indicate  either  the  amount  or  the  grounds  of  his  con- 
victions. The  fact,  for  example,  that  he  advocates  a  certain  Government 
bill  ought  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  he  wishes  the  bill  to  pass.  He 
has  no  business  to  influence  his  readers  in  favour  of  a  measure  if  he  is 
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all  the  time  hoping  that  the  division  will  go  against  it.  But  his  wish  that 
the  bill  should  pass  may  represent  nothing  more  than  a  hare  balance  of 
argument.  The  reasons  for  it  may  appear  to  him  as  ten,  the  reasons 
against  it  as  nine.  He  has  to  come  to  a  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  he  necessarily  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  side  on  which  the  reasons 
are  as  ten.  But  if  he  were  to  allow  the  process  by  which  he  has  arrived  at 
his  conclusion  to  be  disclosed  in  his  article,  it  might  as  well  not  have  been 
written.  Men  are  not  persuaded  by  carefully  balanced  statements  in 
which  every  reason  is  capped  by  a  difficulty,  and  every  difficulty  removed 
by  a  reason.  A  writer  who  is  satisfied  that  a  bill  ought  to  pass  will  do 
his  best  to  make  it  pass,  and  he  will  not  be  doing  his  best  if  he  writes  as 
one  who  thinks  that  the  arguments  against  it  are  not  much  less  weighty 
than  the  arguments  for  it.  That  they  are  less  weighty  supplies  sufficient 
ground  for  action,  and,  consequently,  sufficient  ground  for  withholding 
considerations  which  would  tend  to  paralyse  action.  Again,  the  reasons 
in  a  writer's  mind  for  wishing  a  bill  to  pass  may  not  always  be  those 
to  which  he  gives  most  prominence  on  paper.  The  existence  of  a 
Ministry,  to  take  a  common  instance,  may  be  bound  up  with  the  success 
of  a  particular  measure.  If  a  journalist  has  satisfied  himself  that  the 
benefit  to  the  country  of  keeping  the  Ministry  in  office  outweighs  any 
harm  that  can  be  done  it  by  the  bill  in  question,  he  will  probably  decide 
to  support  the  bill,  though  if  it  stood  simply  on  its  own  merits  he  might 
oppose  it.  Supposing  that  he  were  to  say  frankly :  "  This  is  a  bad  bill, 
and  I  only  support  it  because  the  consequences  of  rejecting  it  would  be 
worse  than  the  consequences  of  passing  it,"  his  support  would  be  worth 
nothing.  Given,  therefore,  that  he  is  right  in  supporting  it,  he  will  be 
right  in  making  out  the  best  case  he  can  for  it.  He  ought  not  to  call 
its  faults  virtues,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  call  them  faults.  He  will 
aim  at  putting  the  best  side  of  the  bill  before  his  readers  ;  he  will 
dwell  as  much  as  he  honestly  can  upon  such  merits,  whether  of  aim  or 
execution,  as  it  happens  to  possess ;  and  he  will  leave  its  shortcomings  to  be 
pointed  out  by  others,  except  so  far  as  his  notice  of  them  may  lead  to  their 
being  amended.  These  considerations  do  not  only  influence  him  as  regards 
his  readers,  they  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  dealing  with  an  editor. 
A  writer  sometimes  finds  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  advocate  a  particular 
policy,  provided  that  he  does  not  do  it  too  warmly,  or  to  state  all  that  can  be 
said  for  his  own  view  of  a  question,  provided  that  he  states  the  other  side  as 
well  and  leaves  his  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  between  the  two.  He 
would  greatly  prefer  to  give  the  rein  to  his  enthusiasm,  and  to  tell  his 
readers  openly  to  what  conclusion  they  ought  to  come.  But  if  he  refuses  to 
write  in  this  reserved  strain,  some  one  else  will  have  to  provide  the  article, 
and  when  once  the  editor  has  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  it  may  be  as 
easy  for  him  to  find  a  recruit  who  is  prepared  to  write  against  the  policy 
in  question,  as  to  find  one  who  is  willing  to  write  moderately  in  favour  of 
it.  Consequently,  the  contributor  consents  to  write  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference and  impartiality  which  falls  very  far  short  of  his  genuine  con- 
victions, because  he  believes  that  even  with  these  drawbacks  of  presenta- 
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tion  the  case  as  stated  by  him  will  do  more  to  carry  his  readers  in  the 
direction  he  wishes,  than  the  same  case  as  stated  hy  another  person.  So 
again,  in  the  matter  of  editorial  corrections  and  additions,  a  contribu- 
tor will  make  large  allowance  for  them  so  long  as  they  do  but  qualify  or 
soften  wha,t  he  has  written.  It  is  only  when  he  is  made  to  say  something 
that  he  thinks  untrue  that  he  resists  the  process  and  refuses  to  write 
further  on  the  subject. 

It  may  be'  thought  perhaps  that  a  strict  observance  of  this  first  rule 
makes  both  the  others  unnecessary.  If  a  man  writes  nothing  but  what  he 
believes  to  be  true,  why  should  it  matter  where  he  writes  it  ?  An  editor 
is  properly  held  responsible  for  everything  that  appears  in  his  paper,  in- 
asmuch as  nothing  can  appear  in  it  without  his  consent.  But  a  contribu- 
tor has  no  control  over  any  but  his  own  articles,  and  there  can  be  no  need 
to  make  his  responsibility  more  than  coextensive  with  his  control.  There 
is  a  plausible  air  about  this  reasoning,  but  the  instincts  of  journalists  are 
against  it ;  and  where  men's  instincts  point  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
their  interests,  they  are  usually  safe  guides.  It  is  generally  felt  that  a 
Liberal  writer  ought  not  to  contribute  to  a  Conservative  paper,  or  a  Con- 
servative writer  to  a  Liberal  paper,  even  though  his  articles  deal  exclu- 
sively with  subjects  on  which  he  and  the  conductors  of  the  papers  are 
at  one.  It  will  be  shown  immediately  that  this  principle  is  subject  to 
several  qualifications,  but  with  proper  allowance  for  these,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  sound  principle.  By  contributing  to  a  journal,  a  man  does  his 
best  to  help  its  circulation.  However  low  an  estimate  he  may  form  of 
his  own  work,  he  must  know  that  the  editor  thinks  it  worth  paying  for. 
It  will  often  happen,  indeed,  that  the  withdrawal  of  a  particular  writer 
from  the  staff  of  a  journal  makes  no  difference  whatever  to  its  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  success  is  sometimes  very  largely  due  to  the  work 
done  by  a  single  contributor  :  as  the  phrase  commonly  goes — the  paper 
was  made  by  so-and-so.  For  the  most  part,  the  popularity  of  a  news- 
paper is  the  product  of  many  different  elements,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  to  any  one  of  them  its  precise  value.  There  is  no  escape,  there- 
fore for  any  regular  contributor  to  a  journal  from  a  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  its  circulation.  A  paper  is  bought  and  read  because  it  is  what 
it  is,  and  every  contributor  has  a  share  in  making  it  what  it  is.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  now-a-days  on 
every  important  subject,  that  if  absolute  identity  of  views  were  to  be 
demanded  from  the  staff  of  a  newspaper,  journalism  must  come  to  an 
end,  or  at  all  events  have  to  be  abandoned  to  men  untrammelled  by 
any  principle  whatever. 

Going  on,  then,  to  the  remaining  rules,  the  next  in  order  is  that  the 
general  character  of  the  journal  should  be  one  which  the  writer  approves. 
From  this  point  of  view  newspapers  may  be  said  to  fall  under  three 
heads.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  exist  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  views  of  a  political  party,  whether  in  office  or  in  opposition.  In  this 
case  their  conductors  may  claim  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  ordinarily 
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applied  to  party  combinations.  The  measure  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment's obligation  to  vote  for  motions  which  he  dislikes,  because  they  are 
brought  forward  by  the  party  with  which  he  is  associated,  is  the  measure 
of  the  obligation  to  support  such  motions  which  rests  upon  the  editor  of  a 
party  journal.  In  the  second  place,  newspapers  may  be  independent ; 
that  is,  their  political  character  may  be  determined  by  the  opinions  of  the 
editor,  not  by  those  of  any  party  leaders.  Journalism  of  this  type  has  an 
advantage  and  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  party  journalism.  The 
advantage  is  that  it  supplies  an  influence  which  serves  to  modify  and 
correct  party  feeling.  The  danger  of  party  organizations  is  that  men 
often  put  obedience  to  their  orders  in  the  place  of  inquiry  or  consideration 
of  their  own.  All  the  members  of  the  party  move  with  the  leaders,  or 
with  the  wire-pullers  who  often  control  the  leaders.  If  the  newspapers 
they  read  do  the  same  thing,  the  last  refuge  of  independent  thought  is 
taken  away,  and  the  party  gospel  is  accepted  without  question  or  hesita- 
tion. The  disadvantage  of  independent  journalism  is  that  under  some 
circumstances  it  may  exercise  an  influence  greater  than  it  really  deserves 
to  exercise.  The  impersonal  authority  which  belongs  to  an  English 
newspaper  may  represent  nothing  but  the  opinion  of  a  single  man,  and  a 
well-concerted  political  move,  to  the  success  of  which  the  co-operation  of 
a  whole  party  is  indispensable,  may  be  thwarted  by  a  newspaper  opposi- 
tion which,  if  it  were  openly  offered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be 
at  once  set  aside  as  a  mere  individual  crotchet.  In  the  third  place,  news- 
papers may  aim  at  giving  expression  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  moment. 
In  this  case  their  object  is  not  so  much  to  influence  opinion  as  to  reflect 
it.  They  set  themselves  to  ascertain  what  is  likely  to  be  the  popular  lino 
upon  every  question,  and  they  advocate  that  line  with  all  the  skill  they 
can  command.  Their  readers  are  enabled  to  go  in  a  certain  direction 
more  decidedly  and  intelligently  than  they  would  go  without  a  newspaper 
to  lead  them ;  but  the  direction  is  always  the  one  to  which  they  are  them- 
selves inclined.  A  journal  of  this  type  has  no  freehold  in  its  opinions  ; 
it  is  only  a  tenant,  with  the  right  of  giving  up  its  tenancy  without  notice. 
If  it  suddenly  turns  round  upon  itself,  and  abuses  to-day  what  it  adored 
yesterday,  it  is  not  because  it  has  changed  its  mind,  but  because  it  has 
corrected  a  miscalculation.  It  is  the  minister  of  the  public,  not  so  much 
in  the  sense  of  advising  its  sovereign  what  to  do  as  in  the  sense  of  finding 
reasons  to  justify  what  he  has  already  resolved  to  do.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  inquire  whether  these  several  varieties  of  journalism  are  good  or  bad. 
That  belongs  to  the  casuistry  of  journalism  as  it  affects  editors.  But  a 
contributor,  according  to  my  reading  of  his  duty,  is  bound  to  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  the  type  with  which  he  is  him- 
self concerned.  If  he  considers  that  the  necessity  of  supporting  measures 
with  which  they  have  no  real  sympathy,  under  which  the  conductors  I 
of  a  party  organ  labour,  is  a  demoralising  necessity ;  if  he  holds  that  , 
they  ought  to  speak  their  minds  frankly  upon  all  occasions  and  upon  every 
subject  without  regard  to  the  disintegrating  effect  which  such  frankness 
may  have  upon  political  organisations  in  and  out  of  parliament,  he  ought 
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to  have  nothing  to  say  to  a  party  journal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  some  surrender  of  individual  convictions  is  unavoidable  unless 
politicians  are  willing  to  abandon  all  the  advantages  that  accompany  con- 
certed action,  he  may  contribute  to  a  party  journal  with  a  clear  conscience. 
In  the  same  way  a  contributor  may  be  more  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  retaining  the  corrective  to  party  extravagance  which  is  supplied  by  in- 
dependent journalism,  or  with  the  mischief  of  the  check  which  it  imposes 
upon  party  co-operation,  and,  according  as  one  c*  other  of  these  views  pre- 
ponderates in  his  mind,  he  will  decide  to  write  or  not  to  write  in  an  inde- 
pendent journal.  Again,  he  may  be  content  in  his  capacity  of  journalist  to 
follow  public  opinion,  or  be  convinced  that  his  business  is  to  guide  it,  and 
his  relations  to  a  simply  reflective  journal  will  depend  upon  which  of  these 
conclusions  he  adopts.  The  rule  that  the  general  character  of  the  journal 
should  be  one  that  he  approves  leaves  a  writer  free  to  make  his  choice 
between  these  alternatives.  All  that  it  requires  of  him  is  that  he  should 
make  it  deliberately  and  in  good  faith. 

As  regards  the  last  of  the  three  types  of  journalism  that  have  been 
mentioned,  the  third  rule — that  a  writer  should  agree  with  the  journal  to 
which  he  contributes  upon  the  class  of  subjects  on  which  he  writes — can 
have  no  meaning.  If  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  to  present  the  public 
opinion  of  the  moment  in  the  most  convincing  aspect  is  a  legitimate  object 
for  a  journal  to  pursue,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  merits  of 
the  particular  opinion  so  presented.  As  regards  the  other  two,  however, 
mere  sympathy  with  the  general  character  of  a  journal  is  not  enough. 
To  approve  of  party  journalism  means  to  think  it  expedient  that  each 
of  the  political  parties  in  the  country  should  have  newspapers  enunciating 
and  defending  its  own  acknowledged  principles.  To  approve  of  inde- 
pendent journalism  means  to  think  it  expedient  that  there  should  be  news- 
papers forming,  so  to  say,  independent  corporations  composed  of  writers 
who  sufficiently  agree  with  one  another  to  work  harmoniously  together. 
To  write,  therefore,  in  a  party  journal  which  supports  a  party  which  you 
do  not  support,  or  in  an  independent  journal  whose  independence  is  shown 
in  advocating  principles  to  which  you  are  opposed,  would  be  an  act  of 
obvious  inconsistency. 

Given  then,  that  a  writer  has  made  up  his  mind  that  h«  may  con- 
tribute with  a  safe  conscience  to  a  party  journal  or  to  an  independent 
journal,  within  what  limits  may  he  use  his  liberty  ?  He  is  bound,  I  think, 
lo  inquire  whether  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  between  himself  and  the 
journal  to  which  he  contributes  in  respect  of  the  purpose  with  which  it  is 
conducted.  But  the  purpose  of  a  newspaper  is  usually  a  noun  of  multitude. 
It  has  a  purpose  in  its  political  articles,  a  purpose  in  its  religious  articles, 
a  purpose  in  its  reviews  of  books,  a  purpose  in  its  criticism  of  art.  To 
stipulate  for  agreement  between  editor  and  contributor  upon  all  these 
points  would  be  to  exact  an  impossibility.  As  a  guide  in  practice,  I 
think  the  required  agreement  is  defined  nearly  enough  in  the  third  rulo 
given  above.  I  have  there  called  it  an  agreement  upon  the  class  of  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  contributor  is  accustomed  to  write.  It  may 
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be  objected  that  this  is  merely  the  first  rule  over  again.  We  have  seen 
that  a  journalist  must  write  nothing  but  that  which  he  believes  to  be  true, 
and  if  he  is  consistent  in  this  respect  he  will  necessarily  either  agree  with 
the  journal  in  which  he  writes  upon  the  subjects  on  which  he  writes,  or 
not  be  allowed  to  write  upon  them.  But  by  class  of  subjects  I  mean  a 
division  of  extreme  generality,  such  a  division  as  is  understood  when 
a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical  side  of 
a  man's  mind,  or  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  a  Conservative  in  social  mat- 
ters, and  a  revolutionist  in  art.  I  do  not  deny  that  when  purely  technical 
subjects  are  concerned,  the  scope  of  the  class  may  be  very  limited.  A 
writer  may  contribute  legal,  or  artistic,  or  musical  articles  to  a  journal 
with  whose  general  principles  he  has  no  sympathy.  But  as  regards  the 
greater  subjects  of  politics  and  religion,  the  agreement  ought  to  be  more 
comprehensive.  Otherwise  the  main  object  of  the  rule  will  be  defeated. 
There  is  scarcely  any  journal,  no  matter  how  different  its  politics  jnay  be 
from  his  own,  with  which  a  journalist  may  not  find  himself  from  time  to  time 
agreeing  upon  some  isolated  question,  and  if  he  is  therefore  at  liberty  to 
write  upon  that  question,  he  may  in  the  course  of  time  have  contributed  to 
the  journals  of  every  political  party  in  turn.  Politics  cover  so  large  a  field 
that  some  subdivision  of  it  is  permissible ;  but  when  a  line  has  been 
drawn  between  foreign  politics  and  home  politics,  and  in  home  politics 
between  parliamentary  and  social  politics,  it  is  not  wise  to  push  the 
search  after  distinctions  much  farther. 

This  general  rule  that  the  writer  must  agree  with  the  journal  in  which 
he  writes,  upon  the  subjects  on  which  he  writes,  is  subject  to  several 
qualifications.  The  first  is,  that  the  agreement  must  be  one  of  tendency, 
rather  than  of  opinion.  The  cases  in  which  the  conductors  of  a  news- 
paper are  absolutely  at  one,  even  upon  questions  of  the  first  moment,  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Few  politicians  accept  the  whole  party  creed,  and  the 
parties  which  achieve  most  are  usually  those  in  which  the  essential  articles 
are  as  few,  and  the  open  questions  as  many,  as  possible.  Upon  this  point 
the  journalist  must  in  every  case  decide  for  himself.  Supposing  that  his 
subject  is  parliamentary  politics,  he  ought  not  to  write  in  a  Conservative 
journal  if  he  is  a  Liberal,  or  in  a  Liberal  journal  if  he  is  a  Conservative. 
But  I  know  of  no  infallible  rule  by  which  he  can  ascertain  whether  a 
journal  is  most  properly  called  Liberal  or  Conservative.  He  must  study 
its  general  drift  and  tendency,  and  form  his  own  conclusions.  It  is  clear 
that  a  very  great  divergence  from  the  opinions  usually  held  by  politicians 
calh'ng  themselves  by  the  same  name  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  fatal  to 
the  claim,  any  more  than  Lord  Selborne's  separation  from  his  party  on  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church  prevented  him  at  a  later  date  from  taking 
office  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  clear  again  that  journals,  like  individual 
politicians,  may  go  on  calling  themselves  Liberal  or  Conservative  long 
after  they  have  forfeited  all  real  title  to  the  name.  The  decision  which 
of  these  alternative  judgments  is  most  applicable  to  any  particular  case 
must  be  arrived  at  through  a  careful  comparison  of  what  the  writer  under- 
stands by  the  term,  and  what  the  journal  seems  to  understand  by  it.  If 
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the  enquiry  is  honestly  made,  there  will  not  often  be  much  difficulty  in 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  end. 

The  second  qualification  to  this  rule  may  be  more  accurately  described  as 
a  caution  in  applying  it.  The  relation  of  the  journalist  to  the  class  of 
subjects  on  which  he  writes  should  be  unmistakeable.  Thus,  supposing 
that  a  writer,  who  is  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  High  Churchman  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  is  asked  to  contribute  ecclesiastical  articles  to  a  Con- 
servative newspaper,  his  answer  would,  I  think,  be  different  according  as  he 
is  a  clergyman  or  a  layman.  In  the  former  case  he  might  accept  without 
hesitation,  because  his  profession  makes  it  perfectly  natural  that  he  should 
write  on  this  class  of  subjects,  and  consequently  he  might  do  so  in  any 
journal  without  being  suspected  of  agreeing  with  its  secular  politics. 
In  the  latter  case  the  natural  subject  for  him  to  write  on  in  a  news- 
paper is  politics,  and  any  one  who  heard  that  he  was  writing  in  a 
Conservative  journal  would  be  likely  to  assume  that  he  had  become  a 
Conservative.  It  would  be  open  to  him  of  course  to  explain  that  his  con- 
tributions related  to  a  particular  subject,  but  he  might  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  such  a  statement,  and,  even  if  he  had,  it  would 
probably  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  made.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply 
to  the  converse  case  of  a  clergyman  being  asked  to  write  on  politics  in  a 
newspaper  with  whose  ecclesiastical  opinions  he  does  not  agree.  Like 
the  layman  in  the  former  example  he  would  be  going  beyond  his  natural 
province,  and  might  therefore  be  wise  to  refuse  where  a  layman  would 
accept.  The  more  unmistakeable  the  relation  of  the  writer  to  his  subject 
is,  the  greater  is  his  freedom  as  regards  the  choice  of  a  journal  in  which 
to  handle  it.  Thus  a  layman  of  the  most  pronounced  opinions  on 
politics  might  write  in  a  journal  of  quite  opposite  opinions  on  questions  of 
art  or  natural  science.  It  is  never  supposed  that  to  criticise  pictures  or 
music,  or  to  give  an  account  of  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry,  implies  any 
agreement  with  the  political  or  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  journal  in 
which  the  criticism  or  the  account  appears.  This  liberty  may  of  course  be 
checked  by  the  operation  of  a  third  qualification,  which  is,  that  the  line 
taken  by  the  journal  upon  subjects  other  than  that  which  the  contributor 
takes  as  his  own  must  not  be  so  distinctly  mischievous  as  to  make  him 
doubt  whether  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  newspaper  is  not  a  positive  evil. 
It  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  have  the  interests  of  a  man's  own  packet  and 
the  interests  of  society  arraigned  against  one  another  in  his  mind.  The 
cases  in  which  this  antagonism  can  arise  are  very  few.  The  one  that  most 
naturally  suggests  itself  is  the  case  of  a  Theist  being  asked  to  write  on 
secular  subjects  in  a  journal  one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  the  preaching 
of  Atheism.  His  answer  to  such  a  request,  I  conceive,  would  ordinarily 
be  that  to  further  in  any  way  the  circulation  of  such  a  journal  would  be 
to  inflict  an  injury  on  society  greater  than  any  good  that  could 
be  done  by  the  dissemination  of  right  views  on  other  matters. 
Of  course,  the  application  of  this  qualification  must  be  a  matter  for  the 
individual  conscience.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
discussion  secured  by  the  existence  of  journals  advocating  different 
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opinions  is  a  positive  advantage  to  the  community.  An  advanced  Liberal 
and  an  extreme  Conservative  may  agree  in  thinking  it  a  good  thing  for 
their  own  views  that  the  opposite  views  should  have  adequate  means  of 
expression.  The  cases  where  the  caution  given  above  becomes  applicable 
are  mostly  those  in  which  the  doctrines  advocated  are  of  a  specially  revo- 
lutionary kind.  A  fourth  qualification  is  this  :  The  morality  of  the  journal 
must  be  such  as  the  writer  can  approve.  It  is  quite  possible  to  advocate 
Bound  principles  by  vicious  methods,  and  no  amount  of  sympathy  with 
the  object  for  which  these  vicious  methods  are  employed  will  justify 
a  journalist  in  contributing  to  a  newspaper  which  habitually  and  con- 
sciously employs  them.  The  more  convinced  a  writer  is  that  the  cause  of 
his  party  is  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  the  more  resolutely  he  ought  to 
sei  his  face  against  allies  who  strive  to  further  that  cause  by  misrepre- 
sentation or  calumny.  The  more  convinced  he  is  that  it  is  for  the  good 
of  society  that  the  principles  he  professes  should  be  widely  known,  the 
more  on  his  guard  he  ought  to  be  against  the  temptation  to  prv  rVr  to 
vicious  tastes  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  circulation  for  the  journals 
which  make  them  known.  No  cause  is  so  pure  that  it  cannot  suffer  by  con- 
tact with  unworthy  advocacy.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  push  this  too 
far.  It  may  be  said  of  every  form  of  truth  that  has  to  make  its  way  in 
the  world  that  it  is  a  treasure  hid  in  earthen  vessels ;  and  some  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  meanness  of  the  vehicles  which  contain  it.  A  news- 
paper which  dealt  only  with  subjects  of  grave  interest,  or  which  never 
handled  subjects  of  grave  interest,  except  with  a  dignity  becoming  their 
importance,  would  secure  next  to  no  readers  ;  and  a  newspaper  with  next 
to  no  readers  is  hardly  worth  the. cost  of  publication.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence easily  recognised,  though  not  so  easily  described,  between  popularity 
gained  by  folly  and  popularity  gained  by  something  worse  than  folly. 
Both  may  offend  the  taste  of  a  contributor,  but  as  regards  the  former  ha 
will  feel  that  it  is  well  for  a  fool  to  be  on  the  right  side,  even  if  he  has  to 
be  humoured  to  get  him  there ;  while  as  regards  the  latter  he  will  feel 
that  the  class  which  can  be  won  by  such  means  is  not  the  class  in  which 
he  wishes  to  enlist  recruits  for  his  own  views. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  distinction  has  here  been  drawn  between 
anonymous  and  signed  articles.  The  reasons  on  which  the  rules  are 
founded  apply  to  both.  So  far,  however,  as  any  difference  exists  between 
the  two,  the  rules  ought  to  be  observed  with  most  exactness  in  anonymous 
journalism.  Where  a  writer's  name  appears  at  the  foot  of  his  articles,  he 
is  protected  by  this  very  fact  from  some  of  the  most  subtle  temptations  to 
which  journaliste  are  exposed.  He  has  a  reputation  for  consistency  to 
maintain,  and  he  cannot  subordinate  his  principles  to  his  convenience 
without  risking  the  forfeiture  of  this  reputation.  If  his  name  is  not 
associated  with  his  articles,  there  is  often  nothing  except  his  own  sense  of 
duty  to  hinder  him  from  playing  fast  or  loose  with  his  convictions,  according 
as  his  pocket  happens  to  be  served  by  one  or  the  other  process.  He  is  the 
irresponsible  guardian  of  his  own  honour,  and  it  behoves  him  to  be  the 
more  careful  that  if  he  errs  it  shall  be  on  the  side  of  over-strictness. 
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OH  no !  It  was  not  Christ  Church,  with  its  cathedral,  its  grand  gate,  and 
its  ponderous  bell  which  every  night  at  nine  tolls  a  hundred  and  one.  It 
was  not  Trinity  Cambridge,  with  its  famous  "  quad,"  its  commoners  in 
blue  gowns,  and  its  gigantic  hall  built  for  the  feasting  of  giants.  It  was 
not  Trinity  Dublin  either ;  nor  yet  Durham,  with  its  graduates  in  violet 
hoods  ;  nor  yet  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  with  its  Attic  facade,  its  intermin- 
able flight  of  steps,  and  its  brawny  students,  who  have  strange  names  for 
things  and  call  a  supper  off  sheep's  head  and  whiskey  a  "  gaudeamus." 

No,  it  was  none  of  these.  It  was  a  humble,  very  humble,  too  humble 
building  perched  upon  an  isle  somewhere  in  the  Scottish  seas.  Around 
it  surged  and  rolled  and  swept  the  blue  waters  of  a  frith,  above  it  hung 
the  grey  damp  clouds  of  a  northern  sky,  and  by  its  side  lay  and 
stretched  away  for  a  mile  or  two  in  each  direction  a  small  extent  of 
heather,  some  few  ploughed  fields,  three  or  four  rutty  roads,  and  a  village — 
a  town  the  big-wigs  called  it — numbering  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
all  astonished  and  pleased  and  proud  to  find  themselves  since  fifteen  years 
under  the  shadow  of  a  theological  college. 

Yet  stay  !  No,  they  were  not  so  pleased,  nor  yet  so  proud  either  for  the 
most  part ;  they  were  only  astonished.  Those  amongst  them  who  were  both 
pleased  and  proud  and  astonished,  all  three,  were  few  and  far  between. 
Had  they  been  polled  man  for  man  and  woman  for  woman,  they  might 
have  amounted  to  forty  or  more.  Forty  out  of  fourteen  hundred  !  Two 
and  six-sevenths  per  cent. ;  it  was  not  much,  certainly.  But  then  zeal 
is  a  great  thing,  and  as  the  local  grocer  remarked  with  fervour,  and  as  his 
thirty-nine  coreligionists  assented  con  amore,  it  was  better  to  be  forty  all  of 
one  mind  and  all  devoutly  willing  to  send  to  the  stake  on  the  first  con- 
venient occasion  the  other  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty,  than  to  be  these 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  in  question,  and  to  be  split  up  into  all  sorts  of 
sects,  not  at  all  of  one  mind,  and  not  at  all  disposed  out  of  excess  of  zeal 
to  send  anybody,  not  even  the  local  grocer,  to  the  stake. 

There  were  thus  two  parties  brooding  and  counterbrooding  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  under  the  very  walls  of  the  theological  college.  The 
first  comprised  the  "forty,"  and  was  headed  by  the  afore-named  local 
grocer,  an  important  personage  and  a  mighty,  who  had  Tory  "  opeenions," 
read  the  London  papers,  advertisements  included,  upon  Saturday 
evenings,  grew  red  in  the  face  when  speaking  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
and  shed  tears  of  emotion  over  his  packets  of  tallow  candles  when  he  re- 
flected that  the  good  days  of  Cardinal  Bethune  were  passed,  and  that  the 
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Presbyterians  "  and  other  folk  "  could  no  longer  be  hung  up  by  the  road- 
side like  the  strings  of  Scotch  haddocks  in  his  window. 

Ah !  how  he  regretted  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  that  good  man ! 
With  what  unction  he  talked  of  the  doings  of  that  bonnie  chief,  and  how 

glad    he     would    have   been   had .     But    he    was    obliged    to    be 

careful,  the  eye  of  Mr.  Flinn,  one  of  the  Dissenting  beadles  was  fixed 
sternly  upon  him.  Mr.  McFlinn  wished  for  a  halfpenny's  worth  of 
snuff,  and  as  Mr.  McFlinn  tendered  a  cash  payment  it  was  prudent  to  be 
tolerant.  "  Customers  are  customers,"  would  say  this  excellent  grocer  in 
his  moments  of  analytic  philosophy,  "  but  I  assure  you,  sir,  (he  pronounced 
it :  he'll  assurre  ye,  sorr)  I  had  rather  sell  a  bare  sixpenny's  worth  (the 
u-orrth  of  a  bare  saxpence)  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  College  than — 
than,  yes  sorr,  than  the  worth  of  a  saxpence  halfpenny  to  any  one  else." 

Such  disinterestedness  of  sentiment  did  the  highest  honour  to  the 
conscientious  grocer,  as  the  "  thirty-nine"  agreed,  one  and  all.  They  more- 
over entirely  concurred  in  his  axiom  that  "  customers  were  customers," 
and  they  felt  disposed  to  be  lenient  when  they  saw  him  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  heretic  McFlinn  by  selling  to  this  individual  a  half- 
penny's worth  of  snuff.  They  knew  that  it  was  only  a  commendable 
veneration  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  perhaps  the  equally  commend- 
able fear  of  being  prodigal,  that  kept  him  from  forcing  the  snuff  and  the 
halfpenny  with  it  down  McFlinn's  unorthodox  throat. 

The  second  party  was  that  of  the  majority,  the  thirteen  hundred  and 
sixty.  The  grocer  affirmed  stoutly  that  it  only  numbered  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine,  owing  to  the  apostacy  of  Binny  McBucket  who  had 
hired  himself  for  gold  to  an  Episcopalian  master  and  could  in  no  way  be 
any  longer  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  fold.  The  Baptist 
minister,  albeit  that  he  anathematised  the  conduct  of  Binny  McBucket, 
indignantly  swore  the  contrary  and .  But  never  mind,  thir- 
teen hundred  and  sixty,  or  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  it  was  only  a 
difference  of  one,  as  the  grocer,  become  philosophical  again,  remarked 
with  great  shrewdness,  and  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  with  McBucket 
or  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  without  McBucket,  there  was  no  gain- 
saying that  they  all  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  college  of  theology. 

It  had  risen  before  their  eyes  and  upon  their  isle,  this  college  had,  at 
a  moment  when  they  least  expected  it.  Not  precisely  in  a  night,  like  the 
wonderful  palace  of  Aladdin,  but  so  quickly  that  they  had  had  no  time  to 
stop  it,  as  the  most  determined  among  them  protested,  and  in  a  tone  that 
left  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  their  line  of  conduct  would  have 
been  in  the  case  they  had  been  able  to  stop  it. 

Two  men — so  ran  the  legend — had  landed  one  morning  in  company 
with  another  man,  which  made  three,  and  had  walked  in  silence  to  a  spot 
of  ground  where  they  had  commenced  surveying,  string  in  one  hand,  and 
yard  measure  in  the  other,  whilst  another  man,  which  made  four,  had 
jotted  down  figures  upon  a  pocket-book  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  and  then 
they  had  all  vanished.  This  was  the  first  act  of  a  drama  which  yet  filled 
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the  thirteen  and  sixty  (excluding  McBucket)  with  the  sternest  indig- 
nation. Rumours  had  begun  to  float  over  the  surface  of  the  heather,  to 
climb  through  the  hedges  of  the  fields,  to  creep  under  the  doors  of  the 
cottages,  and  to  dive  down  the  chimneys  of  the  bigger  houses.  It  was 
whispered,  but  only  whispered,  and  from  ear  to  ear,  that  an  Oxford  Church- 
man— who  was  he  ?  men  as  yet  knew  not — had  set  his  eye  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  convert  it  to  the  Anglican  faith.  As  a  beginning 
he  was  going  to  build  and  endow  a  theological  college  whence  preachers 
might  go  forth  into  the  highways  and  byways  to  advocate  the  blessings  of 
surplices,  choral  service,  and  days  of  fasting. 

The  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  (McBucket  included)  shuddered, 
and  the  local  butcher  who  for  reasons  of  his  own,  disapproved  of  abstinence, 
gave  vent  to  such  appalling  sentiments  that  the  hair  of  the  local  fishmonger 
stood  up  on  end,  and  that  this  citizen  declared  with  remarkable  emphasis 
that  the  man  who  used  such  expressions  towards  a  dinner  of  boiled  cod 
fish  upon  Fridays  could  no  longer  hope  to  be  classed  in  the  circle  of  his 
(the  fishmonger's)  acquaintance. 

The  second  act  of  the  drama  then  commenced.  Men  with  hods 
and  trowels  were  seen  to  land,  as  of  yore  the  Danes  under  the  mighty 
Sea-king.  A  boatful  of  bricks  was  signalled  off  the  coast  of  the  island. 
Suspicious-looking  carts  filled  with  still  more  suspicious-looking  stones 
moved  heavily  along  the  roads  towards  the  spot  where  the  four  men  were 
known  to  have  been  surveying.  A  man  with  a  wideawake  hat  crossed 
the  silent  streets  at  night-fall.  Fame  designated  him  as  the  Oxford 
Churchman :  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  a  familiar  spirit  that  attended  him 
armed  with  a  gingham  umbrella.  Men  said  it  was  the  architect. 

The  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  (McBucket  included)  looked  grave. 
But  the  stones  and  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  rose  apace  notwithstanding 
their  frowns,  and  the  boats  continued  to  come  and  the  carts  to  roll,  and 
McFlinn,  who  went  out  one  day  to  enjoy  his  halfpenny's  worth  of  snuff 
in  the  morning  breeze,  saw  before  him  a  quaint  little  building  which 
peered  benevolently  at  him  over  the  plain,  and  seemed  to  invite  him  to 
come  in  with  the 

Ding  dong  ding, 
Come  along  McFlinn, 

that  pealed  from  the  new-built  belfry  of  the  small  quaint  chapel  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross. 

McFlinn  was  scandalised.  That  evening  he  took  a  whole  penny's 
worth  of  snuff  to  subdue  his  feelings.  He  made  two  journeys  to  the 
grocer's  to  purchase  this  nasal  tonic,  and  the  second  time  he  found  the 
counter  piled  up  with  an  ominous  array  of  parcels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  : 
wax  candles,  cheeses,  night-lights,  sardine  boxes,  tea,  coffee,  herrings, 
sugar,  Bath  bricks,  blacking,  and  Dundee  marmalade.  The  grocer's 
brow  was  flushed,  his  hair  resembled  the  bran  new  mop  he  was  holding 
in  his  hand  ;  but  his  glance  beamed  with  the  rays  of  triumph,  and  pointing 
to  the  parcels  upon  his  counter,  he  said,  in  a  voice  quivering  with  emotion, 
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to  his  shop-boy,  "  jTamie,  ye'll  be  takin'  these  up  to  the  Callege,  now,  to 
the  hoose  of  the  Raverind  the  Pravost." 

The  Reverend  the  Provost !  McFlinn  could  hear  no  more.  He  was 
so  overcome  by  the  shock  that  he  forgot  to  pay  for  his  snuff,  and  ran 
home  in  his  dismay  without  stopping  to  take  breath.  And  the  next 
morning  the  1,400  inhabitants  heard  that  it  was  not  only  a  provost  that 
had  arrived,  but  also  a  vice-provost,  two  graduate  professors,  and  three 
students.  The  forty  orthodoxes  looked  out  their  best  hats  and  bonnets 
for  the  service  announced  to  take  place  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday,  and 
leaped  exulting,  whilst  the  "  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  "  (exclusive  of 
McBucket,  who  had  apostatised)  shook  their  heads  as  they  heard  the 
quaint  "  ding  dong  ding  "  of  the  belfry,  and  like  good  Christians  as  they 
were,  expressed  a  charitable  hope  that  the  angry  waters  of  the  frith  would 
not  sweep  away  the  whole  place  as  in  past  times  the  Dead  Sea  had  done 
with  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

McFlinn  boded  that  "no  good  would  come  of  it,"  and  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 

II. 

We  were  not  many  in  this  miniature  college.  There  was  the  provost, 
the  vice-provost,  the  chaplain,  a  resident  clergyman,  two  resident  gra- 
duates, three  theological  students,  and  six  of  us  vacation  students  come 
up  from  Oxford  to  spend  the  "  Long  "  in  good  hard  grin'ding  for  the 
October  term.  Fifteen  in  all.  Besides  these  was  the  provost's  lady,  an 
excellent  person,  who  gave  to  the  place  a  look  of  home  and  who  used  to 
say  in  her  gentle  pleasant  way  when  we  were  introduced  upon  arrival : 
"  You  will  find  the  place  very  dull  I  am  afraid."  Bat  no,  the  bells  were 
chiming  melodiously  for  evening  "  chapel,"  the  sun  was  throwing  its 
orange  light  upon  the  rippling  waters  that  encircled  the  isle,  a  few  well- 
kept  flower-beds  were  fanning  their  perfumes  through  the  opened  windows, 
ding  dong  ding  continued  the  bells,  the  students  were  rushing  up  one 
after  another  to  be  in  time,  they  were  all  laughing,  all  cheerful,  all  fresh 
and  blooming  with  the  bracing  sea  air  :  "  Oh  no,  ma'am,  was  (he  invari- 
able answer,  there  is  no  fear  of  our  finding  the  place  dull." 

Each  of  us  had  a  room  to  himself,  some  of  us  had  two,  but  it  was 
first  come  first  served,  and  those  who  came  last  took  what  they  could  get. 
They  were  not  very  large  these  rooms,  but  I  think  we  only  liked  them  the 
better,  they  were, so  snug  and  cozy.  It  does  not  require  a  mansion  to 
read  Homer  and  Cicero  in.  Downstairs  was  a  library,  in  which  a  mus- 
cular spider,  which  the  patriotic  superstition  of  the  housemaid  saved  from 
the  duster,  was  constantly  "  at  home  "  to  the  few  flies  who  honoured  him 
with  their  visits.  This  enterprising  multiped  had  covered  half  the  ceil- 
ing with  his  webs,  but,  like  Count  von  Bismarck,  he  had  an  ambitious 
thirst  for  annexation,  and  it  was  visible  that,  after  shrouding  in  an  im- 
penetrable veil  a  bust  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  his  policy  was  to  unify  all 
the  straggling  provinces  of  his  realm  by  a  mighty  web  that  should  em- 
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brace  two  bookshelves,  a  picture  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  chandelier. 
Next  to  the  library  was  the  common  room  for  the  students.  This  common 
room  would  have  spread  grief  into  the  heart  of  the  provost's  lady  had  she 
ever  visited  it,  but  she  did  not,  she  knew  better.  The  provost  himself 
kept  studiously  aloof  from  it,  no  doubt  from  a  classic  horror  of  seeing 
Platos,  Virgils,  and  Livys  tumbling  about  amongst  cricket  bats,  a  Sopho- 
cles bathing  in  a  fishing  can,  and  a  "  Tom  Jones,"  riding  astride  upon 
a  hymn  book.  We  were  not  over  partial  ourselves  to  the  confusion  worse 
confounded  of  this  apartment ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  place 
was  so  convenient  for  throwing  in  all  that  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  pro 
tern. ;  and  if  one  did  occasionally  find  a  new  guinea  hat  squashed  like  a 
biffin  under  a  heap  of  folios,  or  an  inkpot  spilled  into  a  pair  of  light- 
coloured  worsted  slippers,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  laugh  and  to  vow 
by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  (as  we  regularly  did  each  morning)  that 
we  had  had  enough  of  the  common  room  and  should  henceforth  keep  our 
distance  from  it. 

This  resolution  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  hold  had  we  had 
enough  hard  work  to  keep  us  seriously  to  our  rooms,  but  this  was  only  the 
case  with  the  three  theological  students.  As  for  us,  the  six  from  Oxford, 
we  did  what  we  pleased,  without  either  the  provost  or  vice-provost  inter- 
fering with  us,  except  to  say  that  six  attendances  at  chapel  were  expected 
of  us  each  week  and  that  we  would  be  good  enough  not  to  return  from 
our  evening  walks  any  later  than  midnight.  Hence  whilst  the  three 
theologians  were  undergoing  a  process  of  cramming  destined  to  make  them 
the  delight  of  their  acquaintances  and  of  the  public,  we,  on  our  parts, 
decided  each  morning  that  the  time  had  really  come  for  setting  seriously 
to  our  books,  and,  after  a  grave  discussion  on  the  subject  in  this  unlucky 
common  room,  it  was  rare  that  one  of  us  did  not  suggest  the  expediency 
of  beginning  "  to-morrow,"  an  amendment  which  somehow  was  always 
carried  nem.  con. 

How  we  passed  our  time  in  the  interval,  I  am  sure  it  is  hard  to  say, 
but  the  sun  seemed  bent  upon  dragging  us  out  of  doors  ;  the  weather  was 
generally  glorious,  and,  as  the  island  was  a  favourite  resort  for  the  picnic 
parties  that  came  in  steamers  from  a  neighbouring  large  town,  there  was 
often  enough  to  do  in  watching  the  families  of  excursionists  who  arrived 
with  impossible  looking  bags  crammed  to  the  mouth  with  sandwiches, 
and  stupendous  bottles  of  whisky  which  it  requires  a  Scotch  stomach 
to  empty  with  such  epicurean  gusto  but  withal  such  apoplectic  rapidity. 

The  natives  of  the  island  drove  a  fair  trade  in  stuffing  these  explorers 
with  fruit  and  cakes.  There  were  an  encouraging  number  of  confectioners' 
shops ;  but,  alas !  why  should  the  spirited  theories  of  free  trade  competi- 
tion beget  such  strifes,  and  why  should  Mrs.  McCrummies  have  taken  such 
pains  to  inform  her  customers  that  the  pastry  sold  by  Mrs.  McFigs,  her 
neighbour,  was  made  of  old  beef- bones  bought  of  the  ragman  at  a  half- 
penny the  pound  ?  and  why  again  should  Mrs.  McFigs  have  retaliated  by 
remarking  that  two  cats  had  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  and  that  simultaneously  Mrs.  McCrummies  had  been  observed 
to  sell  a  great  many  more  pork-pies  than  usual  ?  As  the  Baptist  minister, 
the  Rev.  Obadiah  Purge,  exclaimed  from  his  pulpit,  such  imputations  were 
not  at  all  calculated  to  cement  the  bond  of  universal  brotherhood. 

Whilst  strolling  through  the  one  street  of  the  village,  or  the  "  town," 
as  the  inhabitants  taught  us  to  say,  it  occasionally  happened  to  us  to  come 
across  Mr.  McFlinn  who  had  the  poorest  opinion  of  us  possible,  and  took 
no  trouble  to  conceal  it.  All  he  ever  consented  to  say  either  in  our  favour 
or  in  that  of  the  college  was,  "  that  we  should  come  to  no  good,"  a  senti- 
ment which  he  propounded  as  often  as  ever  he  set  eyes  upon  us.  All  the 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  (McBucket  included — McBucket  had  been 
kicked  out  by  his  Episcopalian  master  for  a  petty  larceny)  concurred  in 
these  views,  and  the  Rev.  Obadiah  Purge,  who  had  written  fifty- seven 
sermons  upon  "  the  bond  of  peace,"  stigmatised  us  twice  each  Sunday,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  half -past  seven  in  the  evening,  as 
Philistines  who  had  come  to  set  up  strange  gods  in  the  land  of  Israel 

And  yet  had  this  excellent  pastor  come  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  the  college 
— but  there  was  no  danger  of  his  doing  such  a  thing — he  would  have 
found  the  life  we  led  harmless  enough  in  all  conscience.  When  once  the 
novelty  of  the  place  had  worn  off  for  us,  and  when,  after  a  three  weeks' 
stay,  we  had  seen  enough  of  the  picnic  parties  with  their  oranges,  of 
the  red-nosed  fishermen  with  their  high  check-bones,  of  the  red-haired 
fisherwomen  with  their  bare  feet,  of  Mr.  McFlinn  with  his  snuff,  and  of 
the  "  toon  "  with  its  1360  dissenters  (McBucket  included),  our  existence 
settled  into  an  ambling,  scholastic,  and  mechanical  pace,  very  much  like 
the  trot  of  Dr.  Syntax's  nag,  and  which  offered  very  few  of  the  dangers 
to  Church  and  State  which  the  Rev.  Obadiah  apprehended. 

It  was  college  life  all  over  ;  but  college  life  without  the  riot  of  Oxford, 
without  the  crowding  of  Cambridge,  without  those  rowdy  suppers  in  which 
every  one  pretends  to  enjoy  himself,  and  during  which  every  one  wishes 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  were  in  bed,  far  from  those  sickly 
punchbowls  filled  with  trash  that  gives  one  fever  and  from  the  foul  smoke 
of  those  dirty  cabbage  leaves  which  the  scampish  tobacconists  of  the  place 
sell  us  at  gold's  weight  for  cigars.  It  was  college  life  stripped  of  its  pre- 
posterous abuses,  of  its  enervating  excesses,  but  with  all  its  pleasures  and 
its  good  fellowship.  We  were  nine  students.  Just  enough.  Neither  too 
many  nor  too  few.  Enough  for  society  and  few  enough  to  give  to  our 
gathering  rather  the  air  of  a  good-sized  family  than  of  an  academy.  I 
think  we  all  blessed  the  founder  of  this  little  retreat  twice  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  once  upon  rising  up  at  half-past  seven  for  breakfast  and  once 
upon  turning  in  to  our  cozy  cots  after  laboriously  extracting  cube  roots 
till  midnight.  With  the  exception  of  the  theological  disciples  however, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  we  troubled  ourselves  but  little  about  the  proselytising 
of  the  realm  of  Scotland.  Indeed  the  Oxford  churchman,  our  founder, 
whom  we  blessed,  might  have  found  us  deplorably  frigid  upon  this  point. 

We  took  all  our  meals  in  common — breakfast  at  8.15,  luncheon  at  1, 
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dinner  at  6,  tea  at  9.30 — and  the  hall  in  which  we  consumed  these 
bountiful  repasts,  upon  which,  by  the  way,  the  sea  air  made. us  fall  with 
astonishing  ferocity,  was  a  comical  little  place  that  tried  as  much  as  it 
could  to  ape  its  big  brethren  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  was  the 
little  wee  frog  doing  its  best  to  look  like  the  big  ox.  There  was  the  same 
"high  table"  for  the  "Dons,"  the  same  oak  panels  to  the  wainscot,  the 
same  iron  binding  to  the  tables  and  forms,  the  same  paved  flooring,  and 
the  same  Latin  grace  recited  before  and  after  meat ;  but  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  responses  thoughtfully  omitted  in  the  English  universities,  and 
the  which  would  have  gained  considerably  by  being  intonated  in  the 
mother-tongue,  if  only  for  the  private  edification  of  the  butler,  who  in 
his  eagerness  to  prove  that  he  understood  it  all  was  too  much  given  to, 
uttering  "  amens  "  at  unseasonable  moments. 

Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  the  intempestiveness  of  his  "  so 
be  its,"  he  was  well  worth  beholding,  this  same  butler,  and  the  particular 
time  to  see  him  was  when  he  took  off  the  dish-covers,  just  as  the  last 
"  amen  "  left  his  lips,  and  just  as  we  all,  vice-provost  and  chaplain  in- 
cluded, were  sitting  down  with  some  anxiety  as  to  the  temperature  of  the 
beef,  obliged  to  bide  in  the  centre  of  the  room  whilst  we  prayed  for  bene- 
dictions upon  it  in  the  language  of  Lucullus.  But  the  beef  was  always 
hot,  and  so  was  the  salmon  that  three  or  four  times  a  week  preceded  it, 
and  so  also  was  the  butler  himself,  whom  the  responsible  nature  of  his 
functions,  and  more  especially  the  vast  importance  he  attached  to  them, 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  perspiration.  It  was  to  him  that  fell  the  task 
of  carving  the  beef,  which  an  ingenious  system  of  hot- water  plates  kept 
from  ever  getting  cold,  and  it  was  a  solemn  sight  to  see  him,  calm  and 
impassable  amidst  the  fire  of  surrounding  glances,  whilst  he  passed  his 
knife  along  the  crackling  joint  and  sent,  first  a  slice  to  the  vice-provost 
and  then  a  piece  to  the  chaplain,  and  then  a  slice  to  every  one  turn  by 
turn,  beginning  with  the  senior  student  and  ending  with  the  three  "  theo- 
logians." Ah  !  you  think  it  is  an  easy  thing  thus  to  distribute  beef 
among  fourteen  or  fifteen  people  !  Well,  go  and  whisper  this  to  the 
butler,  and  see  with  what  an  inefiable  look  of  scorn  he  will  root  you  to 
the  earth.  Or  rather,  no ;  he  will  give  you  a  smile,  a  smile  of  wondering 
compassion,  such  as  a  French  barber  once  gave  to  an  Englishman  who 
called  hair-cutting  a  trade.  "  A  trade,  mon  Dieu  !  Hair-cutting  is  an 
art,  monsieur."  And  so  also  is  beef-cutting,  the  butler  will  tell  you. 
Yes ;  it  is  an  art,  and  an  art,  sir,  that  requires  a  profound  science  in 
diplomacy  to  give  to  each  just  the  piece  of  beef  that  he  wants  and  no 
other.  A  slice  well  browned  for  the  chaplain,  slices  underdone  and  with 
plenty  of  fat  for  the  three  theologians,  and  after  that  so  to  distribute  the 
gravy  that  the  susceptibilities  of  no  one  be  wounded  by  seeing  himself 
more  sparingly  helped  than  his  neighbour.  Ah  !  you  think  it  an  easy 
matter,  do  you ! 

But  the  butler  after  all  had  an  ardent  and  passionate  admirer  of  his 
artistical  talent.    True  merit  never  passes  altogether  unnoticed.    A  great 
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man  may  waste  the  resources  of  bis  genius  upon  an  ignorant  crowd,  too 
dull,  too  careless  to  understand  him.  They  will  accept  his  efforts  as  the 
monkeys  do  the  nuts  we  throw  them,  without  saying  "  Thank  you," 
without  feeling  or  expressing  gratitude,  but  yet  in  the  crowd  there  will 
always  be  tme  dme  d'elite,  an  elevated  mind  soaring  above  its  fellows  and 
able  to  see,  to  appreciate,  and  to  admire.  Every  Wolsey  has  his  Cromwell. 
The  butler  had  his ;  and  his  name  was  Toby — Toby,  nothing  more.  He 
was  the  "  page  " — to  use  the  official  term,  for  the  provost  objected  to  his 
being  called  the  "  cad" — and  cumulated  the  posts  of  shoe-black  in  ordi- 
nary and  waiter  extraordinary ;  his  presence  in  the  hall  being  only 
Buffered  upon  superlative  occasions,  such  as  saints'  days  or  anniversaries, 
when  his  attendance  in  a  plum-coloured  vest  gave  additional  solemnity  to 
the  banquet.  It  was  popularly  reported  that  he  had  another  name 
besides  Toby,  but  this  was  not  sure.  All  that  could  be  known  upon  the 
subject  was,  that  upon  a  certain  Christmas  Eve  he  had  fifteen  times  em- 
phatically declared  that  his  name  was  Gluggs,  a  statement  which  he  had, 
however,  contradicted  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening  by 
affirming  that  his  name  was  Norval.  It  was  hard  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in 
this  matter.  Toby's  mission  on  earth  was  to  run  errands  for  us,  to  call 
us  in  the  morning,  and  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  He  never  failed 
in  this  latter  point.  If  sent  to  fetch  the  change  for  a  sovereign,  he  took 
scrupulous  care  to  bring  all  he  could  of  it  in  coppers,  these  being  more 
convenient  to  carry,  more  handy  for  rapid  payments.  If  sent  to  buy  a 
shilling's  worth  of  stamps,  he  had  the  rare  good  sense  to  see  that  a  single 
shilling  stamp  was  more  portable,  and  that  it  enabled  one  to  stamp  twelve 
letters  all  at  once  instead  of  having  the  trouble  to  stamp  them  separately.  He 
was  certainly  a  marvellous  boy  and  a  credit  to  those  who  had  trained  him. 
The  only  thing  to  be  said  against  him  was,  that  he  had  a  piteous  family 
history  of  his  own,  which  he  loved  to  relate  when  plying  his  vocation  of 
"  calling  "  us  for  breakfast.  He  used  to  come  in  at  half-past  seven  in 
the  morning,  with  a  most  singularly  lugubrious  countenance,  and  he  had 
a  Machiavelic  skill  for  dragging  his  grievous  tale  into  the  conversation,  in 
spite  of  all  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  him. 

"  That  will  do,  Toby,"  one  used  to  say,  after  he  had  laid  down  the 
hot  water  and  the  clothes.  "  You  may  go." 

"  You  may  go  "  would  have  seemed  peremptory  to  any  other  mortal. 
There  would  have  appeared  no  way  of  alluding  to  family  mishaps.  With 
this  uncommon  lad,  however,  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  At  the  words 
"  You  may  go,"  Toby  set  up  a  despairing  howl. 

"What  is  it,  Toby?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  said,  '  you  may  go,'  "  and  there  was  a  new  howl  more 
fearful  than  the  first. 

«  Well  ?  " 

"Oh,  sir,  it  was  those  very  words  that  my  father  last  spoke  on  the 
morning  he  tumbled  into  the  beer- vat,  six  years  ago,  sir,  which  he  was  in  a 
brewery,  earning  twenty-two  shillings  a-week,  that  time  when  mother  sent 
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me  at  one  o'clock  to  him,  with  a  dinner  of  cold  meat  in  a  basket.  Which 
says  he  to  me,  '  Tohy,  my  boy,'  says  he,  '  What's  there  in  that  'ere 
basket  ? '  says  he.  '  Cold  mutton,  father,'  says  I.  '  With  or  without 
pickles,  Toby,'  says  he.  '  Without  pickles,  father,'  says  I.  'Well  then,' 

says  he,  '  you  may  go,'  says  he,  '  and  be ,'  says  he,  and  that's  all  I 

heard,  sir,  for  in  trying  to  shy  a  bit  of  wood  at  my  head,  father,  who  was 
standing  upon  a  board,  gave  a  spin  forward  and  pitched,  head  first,  into 
the  beer- vat,  and  it  was  biling  hot,  sir."  And  hereupon  Toby  renewed 
his  lamentations. 

Next  morning  one  took  care  to  avoid  the  unlucky  words.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side  one  said  nothing  at  all ;  but  this  answered  no  better.  After 
a  moment  of  silence,  Toby  burst  into  a  howl  as  dismal  as  that  of  the 
preceding  day. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Toby  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  say  nothing." 

"  WeU,  what  should  I  say  ?  " 

"  Ooh,  sir,  as  you  please  sir,  but  that  reminds  me  of  father,  who 
didn't  say  nothing  either,  after  he  had  tumbled  into  the  beer-vat.  Eleven 
minutes  inside,  sir,  before  they  fished  him  out,  owing  to  its  being  biling  hot, 
sir ;  and  mother  said  what  a  pity  it  was  for  the  new  suit  of  clothes  he  had 
on — only  worn  twice,  sir — in  corduroy,  sir,  and  cost  a  week's  wages,  sir." 

Each  morning  it  was  the  same  story.  If  it  were  fine,  father  had 
tumbled  into  the  vat  on  a  July  day.  If  the  weather  were  bad,  it  had 
rained  also  on  the  occasion  when  the  ill-fated  corduroys  were  purchased. 
As  to  one's  clothes,  if  they  wanted  brushing,  there  was  a  comparison  out 
and  dried.  They  resembled  father's  when  he  came  out  of  the  beer-vat ! 

Poor  Toby !  He  worshipped  seventeen  divinities  :  the  provost  and 
his  lady,  the  other  authorities,  the  nine  students,  and — and  the  butler, 
who  occupied  beyond  doubt  the  first  place  in  his  calendar.  It  was  of 
this  dignitary  that  he  asked  leave  to  carry  my  carpet  bag  down  to  the 
steamer,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  October,  "  Deus  Terminus," 
the  "  God  Term,"  beckoned  us  towards  the  south. 

"  Well  Toby,"  I  said,  "I've  spent  three  uncommonly  pleasant  months 
at  the  College." 

"  Ooh  yes,  sir."  I  was  standing  upon  the  boarding-ladder,  Toby  upon 
the  quay.  He  was  lachrymose.  "  Here  you  are,  Toby,  here's  a  sovereign 
for  you,  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

The  paddles  cut  the  grey  waters  of  the  harbour,  the  foam  fell  astern  in 
long  white  sheets,  but  Toby  standing  upon  the  quay  remained  stock  still  as 
the  boat  moved  off,  and  waved  his  sovereign  frantically  in  his  right  hand. 
My  heart  misgave  me,  I  thought  I  had  given  him  a  shilling  by  mistake. 

"What  is  it?"  I  roared. 

"  Ooh  nothing,  sir — nothing,  sir;  only  it's  the  same  colour  as — as — 
sir,  as  the  beer  in  father's  beer- vat !  " 

McFlinn,  who  witnessed  the  scene  from  the  beach,  shook  his  head. 
He  seemed  to  say,  "  That  boy  will  come  to  no  good." 
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NOTHING  is  more  often  used  as  a  word  in  our  speech,  nothing  less  potent 
as  a  motive  of  action,  than  duty.  We  submit  to  necessity  and  we  fulfil 
our  obligations,  but  we  do  not  live  by  that  higher  law  which  goes  beyond 
either.  What  the  world  sees  we  keep  straight  and  well  ordered,  but 
where  public  opinion  does  not  enter  there  lies  our  rubbish  heap,  and  we 
do  not  concern  ourselves  about  the  condition  of  the  corners.  We  do  what 
we  must  to  keep  up  our  character  and  position,  but  we  seldom  do  more 
than  we  need  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  conscience  which  goes  beyond 
legal  necessity  as  fanaticism,  and  to  question  gravely  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  superadd  private  moral  duties  to  the  public  performance  of  social  ne- 
cessities. Society  was  never  more  decent  than  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
and  never  less  thorough.  It  seems  as  if  we  had  made  a  convention  by 
which  we  allowed  ourselves  interior  insincerity  in  return  for  maintaining 
the  respectability  of  appearances  at  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and 
so  long  as  we  are  careful  to  swim  with  the  stream,  to  shock  no  one's  sense 
of  propriety,  to  give  our  tithes  of  mint  and  cummin  openly  in  the  face  of 
the  congregation  as  a  lesson  of  example  repeated  with  due  emphasis, 
we  care  nothing  for  those  weightier  matters  of  the  unwritten  law  which 
touch  only  our  own  souls,  and  the  neglect  of  which  hurts  only  our  own 
truth.  We  deride  as  visionaries,  theorists,  enthusiasts,  those  men  who 
go  to  first  principles  and  order  their  lives  by  the  eternal  rule  of  right, 
irrespective  of  conformity  ;  but  those  who,  living  by  the  gospel  of  expe- 
diency, take  a  piece  here  and  a  piece  there,  and  so  patch  together  an  in- 
congruous system  of  faith  and  practice  that  works  easily  in  the  old  grooves 
yet  assumes  to  run  on  new  lines — those  who  profess  one  doctrine  yet  act 
according  to  the  spirit  of  another — these  are  the  men  "  who  know  that 
nothing  is  so  mischievous  as  excess,"  and  are  honoured  as  "  practical"  in, 
consequence. 

We  may  class  our  duties  under  two  heads  :  those  which  we  owe  to 
ourselves,  and  those  which  we  owe  to  others.  The  former  correspond 
with  that  old  catechismal  formula  of  our  duty  to  God,  the  latter  with  that 
of  our  duty  to  our  neighbour.  Of  the  former,  religious  sincerity,  having  the 
courage  of  our  convictions,  and  daring  to  live  as  we  believe,  are  the  founda- 
tions ;  the  superstructure  of  practice  built  thereon  is  however,  singularly 
small  and  incomplete  in  these  latter  days.  We  believe  in  Christianity  for 
instance,  but  we  do  not  hold  it  as  part  of  the  duty  consequential  to  act 
according  to  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  we  despise  in  part  and  condemn 
for  the  rest  those  who  attempt  a  logical  translation  of  their  faith  into  deeds. 
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Just  as  we  condemn  those  who,  finding  this  logical  translation  impossible, 
sacrifice  a  noble  theory  to  sincerity  and  reject  as  untenable  doctrines  which 
the  whole  Christian  world  proclaims  by  the  evidence  of  facts  to  be  im- 
practicable. Yet  surely  truth  is  the  greatest  of  all  things  ;  and  men  who 
respect  themselves  should  either  live  by  the  law  they  profess,  or  cast  away 
as  unsound  dogmas  which  the  society  to  which  they  voluntarily  adhere 
refuses  to  embody. 

Peace  principles  and  the  need  of  universal  charity  and  almsgiving,  say, 
Christian  to  the  core,  are  doctrines  in  evil  repute  with  politicians  'and 
political  economists  who  believe,  as  a  dogma  vital  to  hold  if  unimportant 
to  obey,  that  God  himself  came  down  from  heaven  to  teach  them  to  a 
bloodthirsty  and  unloving  world.  These  politicians  and  political  econo- 
mists, caught  in  the  meshes,  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  extra- 
ordinary subterfuges  to  prove  that  the  wisdom  of  Christ  is,,  indeed,  quite 
honestly  represented  in  the  science  they  advocate.  Men  of  repute  are  not 
ashamed  to  defend  our  modern  and  absolutely  unchristian  modes  of  life  as 
all  that  can  be  desired — not  relative  to  the  potentialities  of  civilisation  and 
the  future,  but  relative  to  the  self-respect  of  sincerity  in  the  matter  of  the 
acted  creed  of  Christendom.  That  they  have  been  able  to  do  so  with 
intellectual  satisfaction  shows  how  deeply  the  sentiment  of  untruth  has 
penetrated  the  whole  world  of  thought,  and  how  the  perpetual  atmosphere 
of  a  dead  faith  has  vitiated  the  consciences  of  men.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  world  is  right  or  wrong  in  its  limitation,  or  that  acted  Christianity 
is  possible  or  impossible  ;  but  we  do  say  that  truth,  pure  and  logical, 
should  be  the  line  on  which  each  man  should  order  his  life  ;  that  nothing 
should  overcome  his  determination  to  harmonise  his  thoughts  and  action  ; 
and  that  the  duty  of  sincerity  of  life  is  greater  than  the  maintenance  of 
either  dogma  or  social  arrangements  when  dogma  or  social  arrangements 
are  inconsistent  with  sincerity.  One  or  the  other  ought  to  go  if  both  are 
impossible.  Each  man  must  decide  for  himself  which  ;  but  no  honest  man 
can  retain  both — unless  he  has  found  out  that  he  can  serve  truly  both  God 
and  Mammon  in  a  breath.  Christ  said  he  could  not. 

Broad  to  Rationalism,  high  to  Romanism,  low  to  Dissent — the  Church 
of  England  feeds  all  alike  with  the  dew  of  her  fatness,  and  decorates  each 
•indifferently  with  her  ecclesiastical  honours.  People  smile  complacently 
at  the  bounty  of  this  many-breasted  mother,  and  say  that  in  her  liberality 
of  allowance,  her  toleration  of  differences,  lies  her  charm  and  her 
strength.  And  her  weakness  ?  Is  the  dialectic  thaumaturgy  by  which 
one  unelastic  set  of  articles  can  be  made  to  yield  various  interpretations 
significant  of  that  simplicity  of  truth  which  in  itself  is  power,  or  of  that 
clever  temporising  which  destroys  the  very  root-work  of  strength,  because 
it  destroys  honesty  ?  No  one  cares  to  bring  things  to  too  close  a  test. 
Bishops  do  not  prosecute  for  heretical  doctrine,  save  in  cases  of  such 
notoriety  that  public  opinion  forces  them  into  the  courts.  An  ecclesiastical 
prosecution  costs  money  ;  and  bold  men  have  friends  who  are  apt  to  put 
on  screws  and  exert  moral  pressure,  The  temper  of  the  times  too  goes  for 
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liberalism ;  partly  because  men  are  not  sure  and  partly  because  they  are 
not  sincere.  But  it  would  be  better  to  be  narrow  in  limitation  and  faith- 
ful to  the  trust  confided,  than  broad  to  individuals  and  untrue  to  the  creed 
professed.  There  is  no  objection  to  breadth ;  quite  the  contrary ;  but 
let  it  be  confessed  why — on  the  ground  of  uncertainty :  not  insulting  the 
consciences  of  earnest  men  by  preaching  the  unity  of  faith  in  the  un- 
changeableness  of  'doctrine,  and  living  on  the  platform  of  practical  dissent 
and  multitudinous  heresies. 

•The  unbelieving  laymen  too,  who  go  to  church  and  are  married  by  the 
priest  and  have  their  children  baptised  and  confirmed  for  the  sake  of  that 
"  respectable  example  "  which  does  so  much  harm,  and  because  they  have 
not  enough  earnestness  even  to  confess  what  they  disbelieve — what  are 
they  but  simple  liars  to  God  and  their  own  souls  for  the  sake  of  the  world, 
sacrificing  the  duty  of  truth  to  the  convenience  of  conformity  ?  Going  to 
church  and  agreeing  with  Strauss  is  but  a  sorry  manner  of  bearing  testi- 
mony. Yet  it  is  a  common  one  in  these  days.  The  men  who  stirred 
the  world  in  past  times  would  never  have  moved  minds  as  they  did  had 
they  not  been  more  convinced  and  consistent.  But  we  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  divorcing  faith  from  practice  as  if  they  had  never  been  joined 
together  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  all  society  is  drifting,  that  nowhere 
do  we  find  mental  contentment,  because  nowhere  is  the  duty  of  sincerity 
the  first  consideration  of  an  honest  self-respecting  man. 

We  practise  no  part  of  our  religion  faithfully  and  believe  nothing 
that  we  say.  We  call  our&elves  worms  and  are  eaten  through  and  through 
with  the  canker  of  class  pride  and  personal  vainglory.  We  say  we  are  all 
miserable  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  but,  presumably  wiser  than  God,  we 
kowtow  to  a  social  superior  with  an  abasement  that  is  only  less  repulsive 
than  our  insolence  to  our  inferiors.  We  say  that  a  church  is  God's 
house,  where  we  are  all  equal ;  but  there,  as  everywhere  else,  the  fine 
bonnets  herd  together,  and  the  wearers  of  fustian  keep  respectfully  aloof 
a,nd  are  careful  not  to  jostle  the  wearers  of  broadcloth.  We  repeat  certain 
set  phrases  and  stories  about  Hell  and  Satan,  Dives  and  Lazarus,  in  the 
Sunday  Service,  then  go  home  to  our  luxurious  houses  and  comfortable 
meals,  warning  off  the  beggars  angrily,  rebuking  the  servant  if  the  fine 
old  crusted  port  is  awkwardly  drawn,  putting  by  our  dolls  and  our  bogies% 
(fur  saints,  our  devils— and  our  Saviour — till  that  day  week,  when  we  shall 
turn  them  out.  again  for  the  ceremonials  belonging  to  their  pretended 
worship,  and  go  through  the  same  farce  of  confession  of  fear,  of  hope, 
and  of  reconcilement.  After  this  we  call  ourselves  of  the  faithful,  and 
should  hold  ourselves  insulted  if  any  one  said  we  were  hypocrites  and 
infidels.  The  Mahomedan  who  sits  by  calmly  smoking  his  pipe  while  his 
house  is  burning,  saying  it  is  Kismet  and  refusing  to  interfere  with  the  will 
of  Allah,  even  to  save  his  property — he  may  be  a  fool,  but  at  least  he  is 
sincere,  He  does  not  profess  one  creed  and  practise  another  as  do  we 
Christians  of  England — members  of  the  humblest  creed  and  the  most 
arrogant  nation,  worshippers  of  Divine  love  and  among  the  most  embit- 
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tered  of  the  fighters  in  the  great  war  of  classes  convulsing  society  from 
end  to  end. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  our  duty.  Whatever  there  ia  in  our  religion 
which  we  will  not,  or  cannot  practise,  let  us  confess  it,  and  cut  it  out 
of  our  teaching.  This  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  and 
wholeness  of  truth.  To  live  as  we  are  living  now  is  to  assassinate  our 
self-respect  in  killing  our  sincerity.  Either  let  us  destroy  the  social 
obstacles  which  stand  between  us  and  obedience  to  Christ's  laws — which 
we  preach  as  a  divine  revelation — or  proclaim  from  every  pulpit  in  the 
land  that  these  laws  cannot  be  obeyed,  and  that  society  is  wiser  than  the 
Bible.  But  while  people  shrink  from  martyrdom,  in  the  sense  of  attract- 
ing the  scorn  of  their  fellows  or  in  that  of  foregoing  their  pleasures,  we 
shall  come  to  no  uprightness  of  life,  no  spiritual  nobleness.  To  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds  is  the  rule  of  the  sages  preaching  modern  wisdom ; 
and  rules  which  can  be  read  while  you  run  are  always  popular  with 
shallow  reasoners.  Some  applaud  this  as  a  kind  of  well-balanced  utilita- 
rianism. But  utilitarianism,  however  good,  touches  only  the  outside  of 
life.  The  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number  does  nothing  for  a 
man's  own  spiritual  dignity,  for  his  self-respect,  for  his  loyalty  to  his  idea 
of  God,  or  for  the  practical  confession  of  his  belief  in  what  the  law  of 
God  inculcates. 

If  duty  to  one's  highest  self,  as  shown  by  close  interdependence  of 
faith  and  works,  is  not  the  law  by  which  we  live  in  this  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  still  less  is  that  of  duty  to  our  neighbours  beyond  what 
is  in  the  written  contract.  We  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  a  law- 
abiding  people  while  we  adulterate  food,  clothing,  drugs,  and  run  a  smooth 
face  over  scamped  work.  And  we  congratulate  ourselves  with  redouble! 
fervour  when  any  poor  eager  nation,  with  half-a-dozen  great  political  ideas 
jostling  each  other  and  all  passionately  believed  in,  flings  its  gold  and 
blood  into  the  revolutionary  cauldron  where  the  old  is  to  become  new  and 
whence  society  is  to  rise  rejuvenated.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  great 
political  ideas  in  our  laii'l  of  vestries  and  adulteration.  We  fold  our  fat 
hands  contentedly  and  remark  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  trust  in  the  police 
and  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  law.  What  the  courts  disallow  from 
^that  we  refrain,  if  we  are  of  the  respectable  class,  with  a  stake ;  but 
which  of  us  has  a  holy  of  holies,  an  inner  sanctuary  where  we  ofier  sacri- 
fice and  pay  tribute  beyond  the  regulation  tables  set  up  outside  ?  We 
keep  the  peace  and  we  respect  the  laws  ;  but  to  expect  works  of  supereroga- 
tion from  the  ordinary  Englishman,  trader  or  master,  is  to  ask  that  stones 
shall  be  made  bread. 

With  the  high-handed  despotism  of  the  old  aristocracy  went  out  one 
or  two  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  obligations  of  nobility.  The  sentiment  of 
noblesse  oblige  was  not  to  be  despised  in  the  estimate  of  human  influences, 
though  it  was  united  to  arrogance,  and  meant  as  much  supremacy  as 
virtue.  Still  the  self-respact  which  did  not  allow  a  man  to  do  a  mean  or 
a  base  action,  because  he  was  noble — the  self-respect  which  took  the 
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heavy  end  of  the  burden  from  the  weak  because  he  was  strong — the  self- 
respect  that  could  not  feign,  nor  lie,  nor  flatter,  because  he  was  a  belted 
knight  vowed  to  truth  and  manly  honour — was  a  self-respect  of  which  we 
would  .do  well  had  we  more  in  this  present  time.  Who  among  our 
nobility  and  millionaires  comes  to  the  front  prepared  to  bear  burdens  in 
proportion  to  the  power  possessed  ?  Not  one  :  emphatically  and  without 
exception.  Our  modern  nobility  are  only  titled  traders,  as  greedy  of  gain 
and  as  hard  in  their  bargainings  as  others  are.  No  one,  coronetted  or  not, 
thinks  there  is  any  shame  in  profiting  by  a  poor  man's  necessities  to 
make  the  best  bargain  for  himself  that  he  can  ;  and  the  Christian  defini- 
tion of  our  neighbours — come  now  to  mean  only  those  of  our  own  "  set " 
— with  the  application  of  the  parable  thereon,  is  carted  off  to  oblivion, 
together  with  other  old-world  impedimenta.  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market  is  the  main  wisdom  of  modern  life ;  and  the 
highest  and  richest  do  not  disdain  to  haggle  with  ragged  poverty  for 
pence,  or  to  take  advantage  of  a  miserable  little  shopkeeper's  monetary 
distress.  In  many  middle-class  houses,  where  the  family  takes  care  to 
have  every  luxury  above  stairs,  the  modern  rate  of  wages  for  servants  is 
regarded  as  excessive,  and  the  idea  that  the  whole  platform  of  society 
should  be  raised  in  proportion  to  their  own  is  one  unutterably  distasteful. 
We  are  still  like  the  birds  and  beasts,  jealous  of  food,  and  we  guard  our 
delicacies  of  the  cuisine  as  they  guard  their  worms  and  bones.  Inferior 
food  is  given  in  the  kitchen,  and  considered  the  right  thing  for  all  the 
working  class  ;  not  because  the  better  educated  and  therefore  nobler  folk 
think  it  right  to  be  simple  in  a  matter  of  sensual  appetite,  but  because  the 
master  and  mistress  want  to  save  for  their  pleasures  out  of  their  duties. 
For  a  second  reason  it  is  the  jealousy  of  class  that  speaks,  and  the  desire 
of  the  higher  to  keep  the  lower  always  low.  Masters  have  none  of  the 
royal  feeling  of  making  those  who  depend  on  them  blessed  therefore. 
The  great-heartedness  of  the  real  aristocracy,  which  made  it  imperative  to 
give  largesse,  is  a  mere  sentimental  myth  of  the  past.  The  wise  aristocrat, 
the  clever  Croesus  of  modern  life,  looks  on  servants  and  tenants  and 
employes  as  financial  enemies  whom  he  must  besiege  and  reduce,  not  by 
strategy  of  war,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  a  pressure  on  the  labour 
market  and  the  power  given  by  capital.  Large  sums  are  spent  in  charity, 
truly.  Large  donations  are  given  to  public  institutions ;  greater  than 
ever  were  given  before ;  but  the  very  people  who  will  bestow  what  are 
called  munificent  sums — publicly — are  those  who  will  refuse  an  extra  six- 
pence to  a  cabman,  and  in  their  enforced  vails  will  be  only  anxious  to  be 
assured  of  one  question :  Will  it  do  ? 

Very  few  of  those  who  employ  labour  dream  of  the  duty  of  making 
their  "hands"  happy  beyond  absolute  need,  or  that  their  well-being, 
extra  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  got  from  them,  is  part  of  the  unwritten 
law  of  duty.  "  It  is  good  enough  for  them,"  is  the  general  shibboleth  of 
those  who  carry  the  money  bags  and  arrange  the  tale  of  tasks  ;  and  you 
are  said  to  spoil  them  if  you  do  more.  The  fine  kind  of  Northman's  love 
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of  strength,  which  we  idealize  as  part  of  our  prescriptive  character,  is 
never  talked  of  so  eloquently  nor  cherished  with  such  passionate  enthu- 
siasm as  in  our  dealings  with  our  inferiors  ;  and  we  are  never  so  anxious 
not  to  emasculate,  not  to  pauperize,  not  to  weaken  the  manly  character  of 
the  English  workman,  and  not  to  destroy  that  grand  quality  of  self-help 
which  has  made  so  many  heroes,  as  when  we  finger  the  coin  in  our 
pockets  and  think  what  we  can  save  by  parings.  Whether  it  is  the  duty 
of  employers  to  sacrifice  to  their  employed  is  a  thing  that  never  enters 
the  head  of  any  man,  save  the  one  or  two  half- cracked  enthusiasts  for 
righteousness  who  hold  to  the  law  of  duty  uninfluenced  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  world.  This  religion  of  universal  brotherhood  of  ours  does  not 
mean  the  equal  womanhood  of  a  lady  and  her  maid,  fraternal  friendship 
from  a  gentleman  to  his  groom.  It  means  a  vague  sentiment  only,  a  kind 
of  spur  to  an  intellectual  conception  of  a  code,'  but  nothing  more ;  and  a 
difference  in  rank  between  two  human  beings  is  held  to  loosen  the  ties 
which  one  might  have  supposed  existed  close  as  flesh  and  blood  itself  in 
a  race  all  dating  from  the  same  progenitors — according,  that  is,  to  the 
creed  professed. 

Yet  standing  aside,  and  looking  at  life  as  it  is,  broadly,  the  elemental 
humanity  underlying  class  distinctions  comes  out  quite  apart  from,  and 
higher  than  station.  It  is  no  longer  master  and  servant,  squire  and 
peasant,  but  men ;  and  we  judge  of  the  wrongs  done  by  the  one  and 
suffered  by  the  other  from  the  point  of  view  of  eternal  justice,  not  expe- 
diency. When  we  think  of  the  far  past,  the  social  distinctions  of  which 
are  now  forgotten  or  disallowed,  we  wonder  at  the  evil  passions  they  excited, 
at  the  shameful  distinctions  they  involved.  Our  posterity  will  wonder  in 
their  turn  at  the  shameful  undutifulness  which  we  have  consecrated  as  wis- 
dom, by  which  one  part  of  the  nation  dies  of  excess  and  the  consequence 
of  luxury,  and  another  of  want  and  the  consequence  of  privation — 
by  which  millions  work,  live,  and  perish  like  beasts  that  hundreds 
may  live  in  an  idleness,  an  absolute  worthlessness,  as  regards  any  social  or 
human  good,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  The  finest  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  old  Greece  and  Home  were  busy  citizens  and  notable  house- 
wives compared  with  our  rich  idle  men  and  women,  and  their  most  degraded 
helots  had  not  a  worse  fate  than  our  lower  half  of  the  working  classes. 
But  if  any  among  us  talk  of  our  duty  to  our  workers,  of  their  need  for 
more  leisure,  higher  wages,  a  better  education,  we  are  met  by  the  cant  of 
spoiling  them,  of  raising  them  above  their  station,  and  of  the  mournful 
onlook  of  a  general  strike  against  hard  work  of  any  kind.  As  if  strong 
men  must  not  always  put  out  their  strength,  and  as  if  the  work  of  the 
world  must  not  be  done.  As  if  too,  men  are  what  they  are  only  by  laws, 
and  laws  not  the  expression  of  men.  To  treat  the  working-class  as  human 
beings  with  souls  and  minds  is  not  to  make  them  into  lap-dogs ;  and  to 
apportion  the  work  more  fairly  among  those  who  have  it  to  do  is  not 
to  say  it  is  not  to  be  done  at  all.  To  increase  the  number  of  workers 
is  not  to  diminish  the  sum  performed,  though  each  individual  would  do 
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less  than  now ;  but  this  theory  of  the  duty  owing  to  the  worker  is  as  yet 
foolishness  and  a  stumbling-block,  and  we  see  no  signs  of  any  very  near 
change. 

If  there  was  any  relation  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  the  senti- 
ment of  duty  most  powerfully  developed,  it  would  be  in  that  of  parents 
towards  their  children.  But  here  again  that  terrible  mildew  of  selfish- 
ness has  crept  over  the  blossom  and  the  fruit.  Few  parents  care  to 
make  the  lives  of  their  children  really  beautiful  and  good  for  themselves 
and  their  future ;  most  regard  their  offspring  as  mere  playthings  for  the 
first  years,  and  so  much  plastic  material  after,  given  into  their  hands  for 
their  own  pleasure  only.  Not  whether  the  system  of  upbringing  is  best 
for  the  child  but  whether  it  is  most  convenient  for  themselves — that  is  the 
chief  thought,  confessed  or  concealed,  of  the  mass  of  parents.  If  they  are 
poor  they  keep  their  little*  ones  from  school  to  help  in  the  work  of  life 
while  too  young  to  bear  the  strain  ;  if  they  are  rich  they  bring  them  up-  at 
home,  with  a  perfunctory  kind  of  education,  that  they  may  make  the  house 
lively.  Or  they  send  them  to  school  years  too  early,  and  while  still 
needing  nursery  care,  because  they  are  bored  by  them  at  home.  A  boy 
may  have  a  passionate  desire  for  art,  for  music,  for  specialized  work  of  any 
kind,  but  his  desire  is  ignored,  put  aside  as  impracticable,  not  because  it 
is  impracticable  but  because  the  parents  have  wishes  with  which  the  best 
future  of  their  son  has  nothing  to  do.  The  son  belongs  to  them,  not  to 
himself;  and  a  born  sailor  chained  to  a  desk,  an  artist  sent  to  count  notes  at 
a  bank,  a  clergyman  whose  metier  was  in  the  barrack-yard  and  the  parade- 
ground,  are  things  of  every  day  occurrence.  For  lives  that  have  been 
wisely  ordered,  we  may  count  double  the  number  of  those  which  have 
been  wrecked  by  the  arbitrariness  of  parental  direction,  simply  because 
that  direction  has  not  been  founded  on  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  child,  but 
on  self-will.  We  may  say  what  we  like  about  the  strength  of  instincts, 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  all  instincts  have  their  contradictory  "  doubles," 
and  that  self-love  and  self-will  are  more  likely  to  lead  astray  than  parental 
affection — without  an  awakened  principle  of  duty — is  likely  to  lead 
straight. 

How  few  too,  care  to  educate  with  real  liberality.  If  we  are  sane,  we 
must  all  confess  to  ourselves  that  we  have  prejudices — "imperfect  sym- 
pathies "  in  the  negative — which  we  cannot  defend.  We  hold  them  as 
plus  fort  que  moi  probably  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  cannot  subdue  them, 
not  maintain  that  we  do  not  possess  them.  Yet,  if  we  hold  also  the  doc- 
trine of  duty  we  will  not  teach  them  to  our  children.  But  most  of  ua 
being  essentially  undutiful,  do  teach  them  and  with  vigour.  One  man 
forbids  his  children  to  learn  French  because  he  dislikes  the  Emperor  or 
Gambetta,  or  because  he  thinks  Lamartine  sickly,  or  Balzac  immoral. 
Another  forbids  them  to  learn  German  because  he  fears  Bismarck,  dislikes 
the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  has  a  vague  dread  of  neologism. 
Italian  is  tabooed  to  one  because  the  Italian  women  are  not  as  the  English 
and  speak  of  natural  things  without  blushing ;  and  Spanish  is  anathema 
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to  the  other,  because  the  Spaniards  are  cruel  to  animals  and  not  trust- 
worthy as  narrators.  Whether  such  index  expurgatorius  ia  doing  the 
best  kind  of  duty  by  the  children  involved,  is  not  the  question.  It  is  so 
much  sacrifice  to  prejudice  ;  and  prejudice  is  a  god  that  demands  costly 
sacrifices.  We  can  see  the  same  kind  of  folly  in  our  neighbours,  but  we 
do  not  care  to  see  it  in  ourselves ;  that  old  story  of  the  mote  and  the 
beam  holding  as  good  now  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Pontius 
Pilate.  It  may  be  A's  duty  to  suppress  his  special  prejudices,  bnt  it  is 
not  mine.  The  French  are  a  fine  gallant  people,  their  literature  is  rich, 
and  their  language  will  take  you  all  over  Europe  ;  of  course  the  little  A's 
ought  to  learn  it ;  but  German  is  not  necessary.  The  Germans  smoke  and 
drink  beer,  and  their  theological  press  is  accursed.  Take  any  example 
we  like— and  this  is  of  course  the  merest  indication,  by  no  means  meant 
as  an  absolute  detail — the  result  is  always  the  same  : — Yours  is  prejudice, 
but  mine  is  a  righteous  indignation,  and  I  am  justified  in  bearing  testimony 
through  my  children's  intellectual  loss. 

Of  landlords  to  tenants  there  are  many  who  are  up  to  high-water  mark, 
as  society  has  ruled  it ;  but  of  those  who  go  beyond,  we  can  affirm  but 
little  !  Rent  is  the  landlord's  alpha  of  self- reporting  duty,  and  his  omega 
of  what  duty  others  owe  to  him.  The  richest  man  will  not  give  a  superior 
cottage  for  a  lower  rate  than  the  conventional  standard  of  per  centage, 
though  he  may  be  liberal  in  the  matter  of  repairs  and  put  in  a  few  orna- 
mental touches  like  plums  in  the  pudding.  If  he  does  this  he  does  more 
than  his  neighbours  ;  and  his  kudos  from  those  he  obliges  is  scarcely  in 
proportion  to  his  blame  from  his  fellow  proprietors  with  whom  he  is  con- 
trasted. Or  if  a  landed  proprietor,  say  in  the  Highlands,  wishes  to  make 
a  deer-forest  where  he  has  now  sheep-farms,  does  he  give  a  thought  of 
duty  to  the  families  he  dispossesses  ?  or  if  he  does,  does  that  thought  delay 
or  arrest  him  ?  Surely  not !  The  doctrine  that  he  may  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own  goes  far  before  the  unwritten  code  of  the  proprietor's  duty 
to  the  cottiers  on  his  estate  ;  and  whether  he  evicts  whole  hamlets  to  turn 
farms  into  forests,  which  pay  him  better,  or  takes  down  his  labourers' 
cottages  on  his  land,  thus  forcing  the  men  to  walk  many  miles  daily  to 
their  work,  he  is  equally  at  peace  with  himself,  equally  ignorant  that 
though,  in  his  legal  right,  he  is  morally,  utterly,  and  profoundly  wrong, 
the  higher  law,  the  law  of  duty,  has  not  made  itself  manifest  to  him  and 
he  lives  on  the  lower  level  where  he  is  at  home. 

Landlords  who  keep  game  that  injure  the  crops  but  afford  sport  to  a 
few  friends — who  regard  the  life  of  a  fox  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
well-being  of  a  family — are  also  certainly  justified  by  custom  and  tho 
common  law  in  doing  what  they  like  with  their  own ;  but  they  too  aue  on 
that  lower  level  of  morality  where  duty  is  not .  known  and  consideration 
for  others  has  no  harbourage.  Who,  however,  is  the  prophet  that  can 
speak  to  them  and  say  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  so  that  they  shall  hear  and 
give  heed  ?  The  law  allows ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  gone  yet,  we  cannot 
get  men  to  see  that  duty  can  forbid  what  the  law  freely  grants.  This  is 
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one  of  the  stumbling-blocks  of  English  life  and  character.  The1  la\r- 
abiding  people  is  not  always  the  duty-doing  people ;  and  we  have  been 
forced  to  recognise  this  of  late  by  an  amount  of  personal  legislation  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  but  forced  on  the  government 
by  the  absence  of  all  sense  of  duty  in  those  with  influence  and  power. 
Where  the  law  does  not  enter  we  have  infamous  combinations,  as  in  the 
price  of  coals  and  the  like ;  and  though  our  system  at  the  present  time 
may  be  tendering  to  grandmotherliness  and  an  irritating  personality,  yet 
we  may  thank  our  want  of  duty  in  our  dealings  with  each  other  as  the 
cause  which  has  brought  down  the  ferule  on  our  pates. 

Law-abiding,  truly  ;  but  not  always  content  with  the  statutes  we  obey ; 
and  those  based  on  the  duty  we  owe  Our  neighbour  ever  more  or  less  un- 
popular. Many  people  regard  it  as  an  infamy — a  tyranny — that  they  should 
be  called  on  to  pay  the  new  school-rate  for  example,  and  say  that,  although 
rich,  they  have  no  obligations  to  the  poor.  These  are  the  people  who 
may  be  heard  wishing  that  the  poor  rates  did  not  exist,  and  that  charity 
was  voluntary,  as  heretofore.  There  is  something  in  this,  if  all  people 
would  be  charitable  ;  for  the  personality  of  almsgiving  is  precious  to  the 
giver.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  recognise  as  a  law 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  poor,  and  that  the  rich  ought  to  give  of  their 
wealth  for  the  sustenance  of  those  who  need.  And,  as  a  rule,  those  object 
to  the  rate  who  would  not  give  a  farthing  in  voluntary  offering,  nor 
unless  under  compulsion.  If  they  recognised  the  support  of  the  poor  as  a 
duty  they  would  not  object  to  its  legislation ;  but  to  lay  stress  on  the  mi- 
impulse,  which  as  things  are  does  nothing  beyond  legal  obligation,  is 
eloquent  of  what  would  be  were  that  legal  obligation  destroyed.  Unless 
indeed  men  are  like  children,  and  pettishly  refuse  to  do  what  they  might 
because  they  are  compelled  to  do  what  they  ought. 

In  fact  the  rule  of  duty  is  not  the  rule  of  the  present.  We  prefer  ex- 
pediency to  truth,  and  the  old  savage  fighting  for  beef  and  buffalo  has 
translated  itself  into  taking  advantage  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  money 
market  and  the  glut  of  labour.  The  duty  to  one's  neighbour  as  taught  by 
Christ,  who  we  say  was  God,  is  not  only  imperative  but  denied  ;  and  those 
few  who  would  reduce  it  to  practice  are  condemned  as  revolutionists  or 
derided  as  fanatics.  "  We  have  the  right  to  do  what  we  like  with  our 
own."  We  do  not  get  beyond  this  ;  and  we  commend  the  society  which 
by  its  stability  makes  our  selfishness  possible  and  profitable.  The  men 
who  look  beyond  and  above,  and  who  do  the  absolute  right,  irrespective 
of  law  and  unimpelled  by  obligation,  are  still  as  scarce  as  ever  :  as  scarce 
as  the  righteous  men  in  days  of  old  when  faith  was  wanting  and  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  was  not.  Time  however  is  kind ;  and  with  time 
comes  growth,  and  by  growth  fruits. 

E.  L.  L. 
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i. 

You  love  me,  only  me.     Do  I  not  know  ? 

If  I  were  gone  your  life  would  be  no  more 

Than  Ms  who,  hungering  on  a  rocky  shore, 
Shipwrecked,  alone,  observes  the  ehb  and  flow 
Of  hopeless  ocean  widening  forth  below, 

And  is  remembering  all  that  was  before. 

Dear,  I  believe  it,  at  your  strong  heart's  core 
I  am  the  life  ;  no  need  to  tell  me  so. 
And  yet — Ah  husband,  though  I  be  more  fair, 

More  worth  your  love,  and  though  you  loved  her  not, 
(Else  must  you  have  some  different,  deeper,  name 
For  loving  me)  dimly  I  seem  aware, 

As  though  you  conned  old  stories  long  forgot, 
Those  days  are  with  you — hers — before  I  came. 


II. 

The  mountain  traveller,  joyous  on  his  way, 
Looks  on  the  vale  he  left  and  calls  it  fair, 
Then  counts  with  pride  how  far  he  is  from  there, 

And  still  ascends.     And  when  my  fancies  stray, 

Pleased  with  light  memories  of  a  bygone  day, 
I  would  not  have  again  the  things  that  were. 
I  breathe  their  thought  like  fragrance  in  the  air 

Of  flowers  I  gathered  in  my  childish  play. 

And  thou,  my  very  soul,  can  it  touch  theo 
If  I  remember  her  or  I  forget  ? 
Does  the  sun  ask  if  the  white  stars  be  set  ? 

Yes,  I  recall,  shall  many  times,  maybe, 
Recall  the  dear  old  boyish  days  again, 
The  dear  old  boyish  passion.     Love,  what  then  ? 

AUGUSTA  "WEBSTER. 
VOL.  xxvin. — NO.  1G4.  11. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  GREEN-ROOM. 

TE  failure  of  the  ener- 
getic search  of  the 
police  after  Aaron 
Goldrick  reflected  less 
discredit  upon  their 
intelligence  than  look- 
ers-on supposed.  As 
there  had  been  no 
inquest,  much  neces- 
sary evidence  had 
never  been  brought  to 
light.  Lucas  had  kept 
back  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  Mdlle.  Lec- 
zinska's  sake,  and 
Carol  for  his  own,  so 
that  the  only  connect- 
ing link  between  the 
great  theatrical  mana- 
ger they  were  looking 
for  and  the  vagrant 
gipsy,  whom  they  were 
not  looking  for,  was 
the  squint  of  which 
they  had  never  been 
told.  So  it  happened 
unfortunately  for  justice,  that  his  solitary  undisguisable  mark  stood  Aaron 
in  good  stead.  It  would  never  have  occurred  even  to  ajsecond  Vidocq 
that  a  man  with  such  a  note  of  identification  about  him  could  be  a  man  of 
whom  no  such  note  had  ever  been  reported. 

Some  part  of  his  security,  however,  was  no  doubt  due  to  Aaron's  own 
cunning.  He  knew  that  every  sea-port  and  every  exit  from  London 
would  be  watched,  so  it  was  clearly  his  safest  policy  to  remain  among  the 
streets  until  tune  enough  had  passed  to  make  everybody  sure  that  he  had 
not  escaped.  He  had  plenty  of  money  about  him  for  immediate  needs  : 
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he  required  no  indoor  lodging,  and  no  food  but  what  the  pavement  could 
supply.  As  soon  as  the  search  narrowed  and  the  police  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  ground  at  their  feet,  he  could  easily  walk  out  some  afternoon 
and  tramp  his  way  to  where  a  thousand  pounds  were  still  waiting  for  him 
in  a  house  where  he  might  hide  comfortably  till  the  whole  affair  was 
blown  over. 

He  gave  himself  plenty  of  time  to  mature  his  plans,  and  found  them 
not  unpromising.  His  'role  of  respectability,  limited  as  it  was,  had  been  a 
hard  strain  upon  him,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  he 
breathed  once  more  the  free  air  of  outlawry.  Except  for  gold's  sake,  the 
old  hand-to-mouth  life  had  been  the  best  after  all.  He  had  not  even  lost 
the  golden  goose  whom  he  had  chosen  to  call  Zelda :  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  could  still  collect  eggs  enough  to  feed  both  his  pocket  and  his 
revenge.  He  had  not  failed  to  recognise  her  ambition  to  become  a  great 
lady  and  to  free  herself  from  his  clutches,  so  that  his  silence  would  be 
something  worth  buying.  He  argued  in  this  way,  if  it  is  lawful  to  reduce 
the  instincts  of  genius  to  logical  forms.  "  If  Margaret  will  still  go  on 
bleeding,  I  can  get  Zelda  to  pay  me  at  least  half  her  earnings  to  say 
nothing.  If  Margaret  holds  me  to  my  bargain  after  giving  me  the  thou- 
sand pounds,  I  shall  have  the  thousand,  and  Zelda  will  still  pay.  If 
Zelda  won't  pay,  she'll  buy  my  secret,  and  I  shall  get  the  reward  besides. 
Faith,  I  shall  live  like  a  lord — 'tis  but  cfiousing  the  Grorgios,  after  all. 
It's  them  the  stuff  comes  from,  and  what's  Mag's  is  mine,  and  as  I  meant 
to  go  halves  with  Zelda,  Zelda  ought  to  go  halves  with  me.  Considering 
what  her  keep  and  training  have  cost  me,  that's  but  fair." 

In  short,  while  to  go  under  water  without  leaving  a  circle  upon  the 
surface  is  generally  considered  an  impossible  feat  of  dexterity  in  a  civilised 
country,  for  Aaron,  who  belonged  to  a  republic  within  a  republic,  nothing 
was  more  simple.  His  chance  meeting  with  Carol,  though  it  was  a  good 
test  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  general  disguise,  he  accepted  as  the  signal 
for  its  being  time  to  make  his  plunge  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  to  come 
up  on  the  other  side  so  soon  as  the  hunt  should  pass  by.  He  had  con- 
siderable fear  of  a  visible  policeman,  but  he  had  none  of  that  hunted 
sensation  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  criminal's  worst  punishment.  As 
long  as  all  things  went  well  without,  all  was  well  with  him  within.  His 
first  precaution  alone  was  enough  to  ensure  his  safety.  He  walked  across 
country  until,  by  following  a  track  whereof  half  was  evolved  from  vriJe 
local  knowledge  and  half  from  a  sort  of  cat-like  sagacity,  he  found  con- 
genial quarters  and  comrades  under  a  rugged  tent  in  a  Surrey  lane. 

It  is  men  like  Aaron  Goldrick  who  are  masters  of  the  human  situa- 
tion. You  might  toss  him  down  where  you  please,  but  you  could  no 
more  overturn  him  than  a  round  ball.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  fell 
upon  his  legs  like  a  cat  as  that  he  could  stand  as  well  upon  one  part  of 
himself  as  upon  another.  Strip  him  stark  naked  and  cast  him  upon  a 
desert  island,  and  he  would  manage  to  play  heads  and  tails  for  cowries 
with  the  sea-gulls,  if  land-gulls  were  not  to  be  found.  Put  a  noose  round 
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his  neck,  and  he  would  cheat  the  hangman.  He  was  only  out  of  hia 
element  when  fettered  with  the  aids  that  most  men  need  to  climb.  If  hia 
incessant  rolling  gathered  no  lasting  moss,  it  was  not  without  result :  it 
was  his  nature  to  be  round  and  smooth  and  slippery,  and  to  revel  in 
rubbing  the  moss  off  other  stones  as  he  rolled  rather  than  to  gather  any 
of  his  own.  His  delight  was  in  trying  to  grow  rich  rather  than  in  being 
rich,  so  that  to  be  for  ever  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  was  no  disappoint- 
ment to  him — it  was  merely  a  concentration  of  hope  and  energy.  There 
are  many  such  men  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  failures.  The  born 
Bohemian,  whatever  his  rank,  race,  or  condition,  is  no  more  a  failure 
than  the  self-made  man  :  he  fulfils  his  nature,  and  what  self-made  mil- 
lionaire can  do  more  ?  The  only  failure  is  the  man  like  Harold  Vaughan, 
who  wishes  to  be  what  he  cannot  be — not  the  man  like  Aaron  Goldrick, 
whose  pleasure  is  in  being  at  one  with  his  destiny.  Honesty  and 
respectability  are  so  far  from  being  invariable  guides  to  success  and  hap- 
piness, that  if  the  very  thought  of  either  of  them  had  entered  what  for 
the  sake  of  courtesy  must  be  called  his  soul,  he  would  have  been  the  most 
miserable  of  men  :  and  if  happiness  is  in  truth  our  being's  end  and  aim, 
he  can  scarcely  be  called  worse  than  others  for  seeking  it  after  his  own 
lights.  In  spite  of  all  appearance  to  the  contrary,  he  was  only  more 
successful  than  others — that  is  all.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are 
people  with  whom  the  respect  of  the  world  and  a  safe  haven  of  honour 
and  competence  are  so  far  from  being  good  things,  that  to  preach  to  them 
of  the  blessings  of  honest  thrift  and  a  good  conscience  is  much  the  same 
as  to  talk  of  etiquette  to  a  baboon. 

But  this  opens  a  wide,  perhaps  dangerous,  abyss,  into  which  I  have 
no  desire  to  fall.  Still,  everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  Scotch  minister 
who,,  after  having  exhausted  his  whole  litany,  wound  up  with  praying 
"  for  the  puir  De'il — naebody  prays  for  the  puir  De'il."  He  was  no 
Devil's  advocate  because  he,  in  his  simple  mind,  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  infinite  possibilities  of  human  charity.  Lord  Lisburn  liked  sailing  in 
a  yacht,  Aaron  liked  cheating  :  but  as  pleasure  and  impulse  were  at  the 
root  of  both  pursuits,  how  can  such  words  as  "better"  or  "worse"  be 
applied  to  either,  except  in  those  ethics  of  expediency  which  charity 
should  scorn  to  entertain  ?  With  some  men  and  women,  to  say  "they 
are  made  so"  is  to  say  all:  they  are  no  more  capable  of  longing  for 
unrevealed  light  than  they  are  capable  of  remaking  themselves. 

The  cunning  of  Aaron  Goldrick  was  too  merely  instinctive  to  be  called 
a  talent  for  the  use  of  which  he  was  to  be  held  responsible.  It  even  ne- 
cessitated a  large  amount  of  stupidity  by  way  of  alloy.  But  even  his 
stupidity  stood  him  in  good  stead.  A  clever  man  would  have  sneaked 
from  the  gipsy  tents  to  St.  Bavons  behind  the  hedges  and  along  the  bye- 
ways.  Aaron  Goldrick  did  neither.  He  was  well  known  by  sight  in  half 
the  villages  he  passed  through,  either  as  pedlar  or  mountebank.  When 
once  clear  from  the  oppressive  air  of  London,  so  unwholesome  to  his 
Bohemian  nature,  ho  resumed  his  old  character  openly,  so  that  his 
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career  of  metropolitan  manager  looked  like  an  impossible  parenthesis  in 
his  career.  Had  he  been  taken  and  tried  for  maliciously  cutting  and 
wounding  with  intent  to  kill,  he  would  almost  have  been  able  to  prove  an 
alibi  out  of  the  mouths  of  bumpkins  and  dairy-maids,  whose  ideas  of  time 
were  confused.  At  any  rate,  he  placed  himself  beyond  suspicion. 

In  a  word,  he  was  the  one  exception  to  the  game  of  see-saw  called  life 
that  Harold  Vaughan,  Zelda,  and  Claudia  Brandt  found  so  inexplicable. 
He  was  both  up  when  he  was  up,  and  up  when  he  was  down. 

Did  I  not  once  upon  a  time  call  Claudia  Brandt  my  heroine  ?  And 
where  has  she  been  while  Zelda  the  beggar-girl  has  been  thrusting  her 
from  her  pedestal  ?  The  threads  of  all  these  lives  are  so  sadly  and 
harshly  woven,  with  but  scarcely  one  golden  spider-line  of  love  to  beautify 
the  skein  that  I  must  sound  my  trumpet  for  a  parley  before  the  mele'e 
begins.  Where  all  this  chance  medley  of  lives  is  tending,  I  know  at  this 
instant  no  more  than  I  kn.ow  of  any  other  group  of  lives  that  destiny  or 
Providence  has  chosen  to  tie  together  with  the  same  cord.  I  can  but  see 
as  yet  that  one  life  is  beginning  to  grow  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
quickly  envelope  all — whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  uncontrollable  destiny 
that  rules  over  all  shadows  must  decide.  Let  each,  then,  take  his  or  her 
own  place  in  the  lists,  and  fall  to. 

And  first,  for  the  part  of  chance.  If  Marietta  Eomani,  the  ballet  girl, 
had  never  danced  at  Vienna,  then  Squire  Maynard  of  Marshmead  would 
never  have  met  with  her  whom  that  piece  of  chance  had  transformed  from 
one  weed  into  another — from  the  corn-flower  of  the  pavement  into  Mar- 
garet Goldrick,  the  half  witch,  half  miser.  The  merchant  of  St.  Bavons 
might  have  been  ruined,  but  it  would  not  have  been  by  anyone  bearing 
her  name.  Claudia  would  never  have  seen  her,  and  Zelda  would  have 
been  neither  a  reality  nor  a  dream.  Aaron  Goldrick  would  never  have 
stabbed  Lord  Lisburn — Harold  Vaughan  would  not  have  fallen  into  such 
a  confusion  of  troubles.  It  would  require  a  folio  to  speculate  upon  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  what  might  have  happened  had  it  not  been 
for  some  trivial  accident  here  or  there.  But,  let  us  give  will  and  character 
at  last  their  due — there  comes  a  moment  when  the  empire  of  accident 
ends.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Zelda,  though  blindly,  usurps  the  part  of 
Fortune.  If  Will  must  bend  to  accident,  it  may  at  least  create  the  acci- 
dents before  which  it  benjjs.  If  her  castle  had  been  blown  away,  nothing 
on  earth  could  dismiss  its  phantom,  or  the  longing,  and  consequently  the 
endeavour,  to  rebuild  it  upon  the  old  foundations.  Flectcre  si  nequeo  superos, 
Acheronta  movebo.  If  she  could  not  be  loved,  she  could  hate  :  if  she 
could  not  be  at  Harold  Vaughan' s  feet,  he  might  be  brought  to  hers. 

But  how  ?  When  she  returned  from  the  Oberon  that  night,  all  the 
strength  seemed  crushed  out  of  her.  The  watch,  ticking  mockingly  upon 
the  table,  was  the  first  sight  that  met  her  eyes.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
hurl  it  into  the  street — for  she  felt  even  now  none  of  the  thief  s  shame. 
Her  second  was  to  hang  it  up  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  wall 
she  could  find,  so  that  all  the  world  might  see.  She  pulled  out  a  nail 
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from  which  hung  a  picture  frame,  drove  it  in  elsewhere,  and  felt  that  she 
was  doing  something  that  had  purpose  and  meaning  in  it,  though  in  fact  it 
had  none.  Her  strokes  were  sharp  and  hard,  and  woke  Lord  Lisburn. 
She  heard  him  turn  and  move,  and  then  another  new  feeling  made  her 
turn  almost  faint  and  ill.  What  had  Harold  Vaughan — was  that  name 
for  ever  to  torture  her  ? — meant  by  treating  her  on  that  boy's  account  as 
if  she  were  contemptible  for  other  reasons  than  being  a  beggar  girl  ?  A 
hundred  little  things  began  to  grow,  not  clear,  but  full  of  meaning  to  her. 
What  was  this  all-powerful  world  into  which  she  had  strayed  from  among 
the  woods  and  fields,  where  nature  teaches  purity,  but  never  suggests  the 
proprieties  ?  She  felt  bitterly  alone.  She  half  longed  to  see  Aaron  climb 
back  again  through  the  window :  she  more  than  half  longed  that  her  soul 
might  return  into  blind  bondage. 

But  that  could  never  be.  Still,  to  spend  what  promised  to  be  a  for-ever 
of  well-paid  weeks,  in  which  she  was  practically  confined  as  though  in  a 
very  Bastille  of  Time  with  days  for  walls  and  hours  for  chains  was  simply 
not  to  be  endured.  She  was  a  woman,  and  felt  her  wings  growing — 
a  gipsy  by  birth  and  habit,  and  they  were  tied  to  her  arms.  It 
was  months  since  she  had  drawn  a  breath  of  pure  air — her  body 
as  well  as  her  soul  seemed  turning  into  nothing  but  one  single  pain-con- 
ducting nerve.  Like  Aaron,  she  was  getting  choked  with  success  and 
luxury,  and  unlike  him,  could  not4  find  freedom  in  brandy  or  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  spring-dagger. 

It  was  late,  but  the  later  it  grew  the  more  her  weariness  changed  into 
energy.  She  did  not  seek  her  pile  of  sofa  cushions  :  she  rested  herself  by 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  There  ought  surely  to  have  been  some  sympathy 
in  that  hour  between  her  and  the  dragon  who  was  guarding  her  unknown 
hoard  at  St.  Bavons — the  sympathy,  I  mean,  which  places  people  in  pre- 
liminary rapport  with  one  another  before  their  lives  begin  to  converge  :  the 
subtle  attraction  which  overcomes  the  natural  antipathy  of  parallels. 

As  however,  in  fact,  the  sympathy  which  ought  to  have  done  wonders 
simply  acted  in  its  ordinary  fashion — that  is  to  say,  not  at  all — the  course 
of  events  must  follow,  not  the  few  things  she  saw,  but  the  many  things  she 
might  have  seen.  Harold  Vaughan  was  far  nearer  to  her  than  she 
supposed. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SILK  PUKSE. 

IT  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  reader  that  it  is  I  myself,  Harold  Vaughan, 
who  am  at  all  events  my  own  biographer.  No  one,  I  trust,  but  myself  is 
able  to  penetrate  below  the  crust  of  a  fair  seeming  of  strength  of  character 
into  the  actual  falseness  of  all  such  seeming.  No  one  else,  I  am  sure,  is 
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able  to  reproduce  the  full  contrast  between  the  soul  of  an  unlettered  girl, 
without  the  least  ray  of  acquired  light,  and  my  own  narrowness  that  I 
chose  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  culture. 

Should  Claudia  ever  read  these  pages,  as  I  trust  she  may,  she  will  have 
much  to  pardon  me.  She  will  have  to  forgive  my  loss  of  faith  in  her,  and 
a  period  of  my  life  in  which  I  actually  lapsed  into  a  greater  sin  than  that 
of  which  she  only  stood  accused.  I  will  submit,  from  her  or  anybody,  to 
any  possible  charge,  with  two  exceptions.  One  is  that  I  in  any  way  acted 
merely  in  accordance  with  my  birth  and  breeding  by  letting  my  head  be 
turned,  as  some  will  call  it,  by  a  hedge-bred  beggar  girl.  The  other  is 
that  I  should  have  in  any  way  been  guilty  of  a  mesallliance  in  making 
Zelda  my  wife  had  I  been  as  great  a  peer  as  Lord  Lisburn.  If  I  am  a 
believer  in  the  inherent  equality  of  all  mankind,  I  have  better  reason  for 
my  belief  than  most  people  have  for  their  social  creeds.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  hold  the  contrary  maxim,  that  blood,  like  love  and  murder,  will 
out,  I  have  no  less  potent  cause.  In  point  of  fact,  I  am  a  believer  in  no 
universal  rules :  the  universal  predominence  of  exceptions  in  all  human 
affairs  was  one  of  my  favourite  theses  in  the  old  times  when  I  was  the 
midnight  philosopher  of  St.  Bavons,  and  earned  the  reputation  of  un- 
settling the  minds  of  young  men.  It  is  the  firmest  of  my  few  convictions 
still,  now  that  I  have  long  ceased  to  trouble  myself  with  the  guidance  of 
anybody's  mind. 

I  had  now  seen  Zelda  just  three  times.  Those  were  my  pedantic 
days  in  which  my  theories  were  sounder  than  my  practice,  and  though  I 
scorned  all  rules  except  those  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  I  was  neverthe- 
less confused  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  fellow-creature  who  was  so 
obviously  a  bewildering  exception  to  every  imaginable  rule.  I  was  not, 
like  my  friend  Lord  Lisburn,  of  a  romantic  turn,  or  else  I  might  have  been 
content  simply  to  accept  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  regard  strange  adven- 
tures as  part  of  the  natural  course  of  things.  Since  my  eyes  first  opened 
consciously  in  a  gipsy  camp,  I  had  never  had  what  I  could  regard  an 
adventure,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  since  I  was  born,  except 
three — and  each  of  these  was  ultimately  connected  with  the  girl  who  had 
declared  me  to  be  under  the  fatal  influence  of  her  evil  eye.  The  first 
time  she  had  cost  me  Claudia.  The  second  time  she  had  destroyed  my 
worldly  prospects  from  the  patronage  of  Lord  Lisburn,  and  driven  me  to 
the  hateful  occupation  of  a  critical  impostor.  The  third  time  she  had 
inflicted  upon  me  greater  and  more  shameful  harm. 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  was  superior  to  all  her  upholstery  and  other 
chavlatanic  surroundings — fairy  tales  had  never  fallen  in  my  way  when  I  was 
a  boy,  except  those  of  science,  and  I  was  too  old  for  the  childish  sort  now. 
But  when  the  veil  was  cast  from  the  figure  that  I  had  remembered  under 
such  unaccountably  different  circumstances,  and  when  I  was  at  one  flash  let 
into  the  sudden  secret  of  some  marvellous  case  of  transformation,  my 
common  sense,  indeed  all  my  senses,  seemed  at  once  to  lose  every  ordinary 
function.  I  lifted  up  the  watch  mechanically  ;  even  then  I  felt  that  I  was 
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in  the  presence  of  no  common  pick-pocket  or  adventuress,  though  I  could 
not  think  her  otherwise.  Was  this  the  effect  of  the  sheer  force  of  beauty  ? 
It  must  have  been  so  to  some  extent,  but  I  had  seen  beautiful  women  a 
hundred  times — I  had  seen  Claudia  Brandt  herself — and  yet  this  influ- 
ence was  wholly  new.  Certainly  mystery,  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
hitherto  been  in  effect  the  mistress  of  .my  destiny,  the  contrast  between 
the  wandering  beggar-girl  and  the  brilliant  prima  donna,  lent  their  aid  to 
the  personal  beauty  that  had  taken  me  by  surprise.  Moreover,  every 
occasion  of  my  meeting  with  her  had  been  heralded  by  the  self  same  song, 
which  had  now  come  to  haunt  me  like  a  magic  refrain.  I  had  heard  the 
very  inappropriate  words  but  three  times,  and  yet  they  were  the  only 
rhymes  that  I  could  repeat  without  a  blunder  :  I  had  no  ear  for  music, 
and  yet,  if  I  had  known  how,  I  could  have  written  down  the  tune.  So 
constantly  were  both  words  and  music  in  my  ears  that  they  had  already 
"lost  all  intelligible  meaning:  they  came  and  went  of  themselves,  and 
repeated  themselves  even  when  my  mind  was  engaged  upon  other  things. 

My  visit  to  the  theatre  was  the  result  of  a  two-fold  motive.  I  had  to 
assure  myself  that  the  girl  was  after  all  but  a  mere  common  actress — 
whether  great  or  little,  it  mattered  nothing  to  me — and  so  to  harden 
myself  against  any  false  tricks  of  the  imagination.  I  went  in  a  mood  to  be 
intensely  hypercritical,  and  compelled  myself  to  think  nothing  of  her.  I 
also  had,  as  it  were,  to  get  rid  of  what  was  growing  into  a  sort  of  sup- 
pressed fascination  by  taking  an  over-dose  of  her  at  her  worst  and  com- 
monest, and  so  to  merge  my  individual  relations  with  her  into  the  public 
stock — to  stand  towards  her  as  one  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  not  as  the  one 
particular  sheep  called  Harold  Vaughan.  I  succeeded  in  adding  to  my 
disgust,  but  it  was  to  my  disgust  with  myself  rather  than  with  her.  I 
thought  she  sang  and  acted  miserably,  and  yet  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
increasing  certainty  that  she  belonged  to  a  world  of  spirits  in  some  manner 
larger  than  my  own.  I  called  her  pick-pocket,  and  worse,  and  yet  I  could 
free  myself  from  the  outrageous  fancy  that  her  incomprehensible  innocence 
was  not  hypocrisy.  Impudence  would  not  have  dared  to  pretend  to  a 
purity  that  experience  and  reason  would  have  believed  impossible.  I 
thought  of  the  episode  of  the  militiaman :  even  that,  I  reflected,  would  be 
laughed  at  by  some  men  I  could  name.  My  old  acquaintance,  Goldrick, 
would  have  laughed  at  me  for  believing  what  I  unhesitatingly  believed 
of  her  then — and  why,  after  all,  should  virtue  draw  the  line  at  a 
drunken  soldier  ?  The  mere  fact  of  his  being  sober,  or  a  gentleman 
could  not  have  mattered  much  to  a  beggar-girl.  If  she  were  as  clever 
as — supposing  her  to  be  an  adventuress — she  must  needs  be,  she  would 
have  known  that  in  order  to  win  Lord  Lisburn,  the  way  was  not  to 
seem  to  throw  herself  at  him.  Such  as  he  are  caught  best  with  chaff, 
and  the  fowlers  and  fowleresses  know  it  well. 

Thus  reasoning,  but  following  intuition  in  spite  of  reason,  I  suffered 
myself,  while  I  sought  to  argue  myself  into  common  sense,  to  fall  into 
a  semi-superstitious  fear.  A  yet  harder  head  and  colder  nature  could 
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not  have  helped  the  fancy  that  the  life  of  this  beggar-girl  was  somehow 
fatally  entwined  with  my  own.  Never  having  been  moved  to  superstitious- 
caprices  in  my  life  before,  the  fancy  in  this  case  fell  upon  me  all  the 
more  intensely  :  and  thus  the  dangerous  conviction  grew  that  in  some 
occult  manner  my  fate  depended  less  upon  the  freaks  of  chance,  by  which. 
I  had  hitherto  been  driven  to  account  for  all  things,  than  upon  Zelda's 
voice  and  Zelda's  eyes. 

Moreover,  I  had  a  belief,  reasonable  enough  this  time,  that  Lord. 
Lisburn  was  still  further  gone  than  I.  I  was  a  hard  subject ;  and  if  I  felt 
this  kind  of  fascination,  how  must  it  be  with  him  ?  There  seemed 
meaning,  after  all,  in  what  Zelda  had  said  of  her  eyes.  They  were,  at 
least,  unlike  any  others :  I  had  never  before  seen  actual  fire  flash  from, 
under  the  stormiest  brows  ;  without  being  evil  in  the  superstitious  sense, 
evil  might  come  of  them.  What  I  felt  was  not  love,  but  its  antithesis  ; 
I  was  attracted  by  the  repelling  pole  of  the  magnet.  But  with  Lord 
Lisburn  it  was  clear  matters  were  taking  a  more  perilous  course.  Then 
I  thought  of  such  human  flies  as  Lucas — he,  Carol  had  told  me,  was  in 
the  whirlpool ;  even  Carol  himself,  absurd  as  the  idea  was,  talked  like  a 
moth  who  had  been  singed  by  the  candle.  The  public  itself,  without 
apparent  rhyme  or  reason,  had  chosen  to  be  enslaved.  I  was  no  reader 
of  poetry  in  any  language ;  but  another  song,  on  which  I  had  once 
lighted  somewhere,  seemed  to  take  form  and  meaning,  by  mixing  with  her 
ballad  and  adapting  itself  to  her  tones  : — 

One  little  wave 

Wept  to  the  willow- 
Dreamed  of  her  grave, 

Though  'twas  in  May  : 
Life  is  what  death  is, 
Love  is  what  breath  is— 
Boonless  my  billow 
Bends  to  the  bay. 

Cygnet  and  troutlet, 
Love  me  and  leave  me — 
Inlet  and  outlet, 

Blossom  and  bole  : 
Joyless  and  throeless, 
Sinless  and  soulless, 
How  may  I  weave  me 

Songs  for  a  soul  ?  ' — 
Swifter,  O  Swimmer ! 

Strike  from  her  clinging  ! 
Day  groweth  dimmer — 

Ply  heart,  and  swim, 
Clutch  reeds  and  clamber — 
Down  to  the  amber, 

Down  with  her  singing, 
Beareth  she  Him  ! 

This  was  a  queer  rhyme  for  the  cab-wheels  to  rattle  out  as  they  passed 
along  the  Strand.  But  I,  who  had  never  fitted  a  couplet  together,  even. 
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when  I  was  of  the  age  for  such  follies,  heard  them  plainly,  and  felt  as 
though  they  were  my  own.  I  tried  to  think  where  I  had  come  across 
them,  and  failed.  Then  I  began  to  go  back  to  a  still  farther-off  beginning. 
Such  poor  mystery  as  there  was  about  my  own  origin  I  never  cared  to 
unravel.  I  was  the  child  of  the  parish,  and  what  comes  before  such 
adoption  is  not  generally  worth  the  knowing.  But  I  had  long  suspected, 
by  reason  of  certain  dreamlike  memories,  as  of  a  former  existence,  that 
I  had  Gipsy  blood  in  my  veins,  and  this  made  me  all  the  more  unwilling 
to  press  enquiries  too  closely.  A  descent  from  a  race  of  rogues  is  not  a 
gratifying  pedigree  for  one  who  tries,  at  least,  to  be  an  honest  man. 
Could  this,  perhaps,  account  for  my  disquietude  of  heart  on  the  principle 
that  blood  is  thicker  than  water  ? 

As  for  Claudia,  I  will  own  it  fairly,  irrespectively  of  Zelda,  or  of 
anybody,  I  had  deliberately  closed  that  chapter  for  ever.  I  congratulated 
myself  upon  having  escaped  from  a  bad  bargain,  now  that  all  was  over, 
by  not  having  tied  myself  for  life  to  one  who  believed  ridiculous  appear- 
ances rather  than  me.  Her  fair  skin  was  but  the  appropriate  garb  of  a 
cold  nature,  that  could  calmly  play  at  love  and  retire  gracefully  as  soon 
as  the  game  became  earnest.  I  had  heard  of  flirtation,  and  I  supposed 
that  this  had  been  a  case  of  it :  and  I  thought  it  by  no  means  a  harmless 
pastime.  She  had  almost,  if  not  quite,  spoiled  a  man's  whole  life  for 
him,  and  had  seemed  to  think  no  more  of  it  than  of  spoiling  the  first 
rough  sketch  of  one  of  her  pictures.  Things,  it  is  true,  could  never  be 
with  me  again  as  though  I  had  never  seen  her ;  but  that  was  of  little 
moment  now.  She  had  done  me  one  good  service  by  opening  my  eyes.  I 
could  not  avoid  making  comparisons.  Her  eyes  had  no  depths  of  fire  in 
them,  her  voice  no  soul :  if  she  could  never  have  picked  a  pocket  without 
a  blush,  she  could  commit  moral  murder  with  a  smile.  I  had  loved 
Claudia,  and  I  almost  hated  Zelda ;  but  there  were  strange  touches  about 
the  living  hate,  if  I  must  use  so  definite  a  word,  that  touched  me  more 
deeply  than  I  had  deemed  myself  capable  of  being  touched  by  any 
human  being.  With  Claudia  I  had  been  sailing  over  a  waveless  sea 
of  kindred  tastes  and  thoughts  that  made  her  life-long  companionship 
accord  with  every  point  of  reason.  Setting  social  etiquette  aside,  my 
willing  devotion  to  her  was  in  every  sense  right  and  natural :  while  I 
believed  in  her,  I  gave  her  my  whole  life  freely,  as  into  the  truest,  firmest 
and  safest  of  hands.  She  had  seemed  feminine  without  folly ;  woman 
without  weakness ;  a  lady  in  heart  and  mind,  thoughts,  words,  and  ways. 
Her  frankness  and  straightforwardness  would  never  cost  me  the  minutest 
shadow  of  jealousy ;  she  could  understand  most  things,  and  could  sym- 
pathise wherever  she  could  not  understand.  All  these  praises,  and  more, 
my  heart  had  sung  of  her  a  thousand  times.  And  now  all  these  virtues 
had  taken  the  guise  of  so  many  sins.  One  frost-bite  had  spoiled  them 
all.  Folly  ought  not  to  be  better  than  wisdom  :  and  yet  is  not  the  best 
part  of  love  the  foolishness  that  by  its  blindness  saves  us  from  losing 
trust  in  the  face  of  the  grossest  cause  for  suspicion  ?  The  man  who 
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loved  Claudia,  I  thought  bitterly  ought  not  to  button  his  glove  awry:, 
the  man  who  loved  Zelda  might  dare  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world. 
Again,  strength  is  better  than  weakness ;  but  the  strength  suggested  by 
Claudia  was  that  of  self-restraint :  the  weakness  suggested  by  Zelda  was 
that  which,  by  making  self-restraint  impossible,  lets  a  man's  whole 
nature  out,  so  that  he  may  be  and  do  all  things  for  which  he  is  made. 
Which  is  the  better  of  the  two  ?  Finally,  if  there  is  any  limit  to  such 
comparisons,  Claudia  is  a  lady — it  would  be  sheer  paradox  to  call  Zelda 
a  lady  in  the  most  forced  sense  of  the  term.  But  the  word  "lady" 
implies  the  limits  of  a  definition :  to  be  without  any  such  limits,  implies 
all  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  unknown.  I  could  not  imagine  Zelda 
as  the  wife  of  any  common  tax-paying  and  bread-winning  householder. 
But  I  had  seen  her  as  a  wandering  beggar,  and  I  could  conceive  her  as  a 
queen,  either  banished  or  enthroned,  as  the  willing  sharer  in  an  outlaw's 
perils,  as  a  great  criminal,  as  a  prophetess,  as  anything,  bad  or  good,  so 
long  as  it  was  in  heroic  extremes,  and  included  nothing  of  restraint  or 
duty,  beyond  the  duty  of  devotion,  or  the  restraint  of  self-will. 

And  all  this  was  the  result  of  three  short  interviews  and  two  public 
spectacles.  No  wonder  I  fought  against  such  fancies.  What  a  wife  or 
mistress  for  a  boy  like  Lord  Lisburn,  if,  as  I  suspected,  he  was,  in 
his  weak  state,  already  caught  in  the  toils !  I  liked  him  with  all  my 
heart,  apart  from  gratitude  ;  but  I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  match- 
ing Joan  of  Arc  with  him  as  Zelda.  Since  every  phenomenon  of  love 
had  its  corresponding  feeling  in  my  case,  jealousy  was  thus  represented 
by  my  making  out  the  peer  to  be  unworthy  of  the  adventuress,  instead  of 
the  adventuress  unworthy  of  the  peer. .  So  that  my  moral  relation  towards 
Zelda,  composed,  among  more  hidden  elements,  of  superstition,  dislike, 
admiration,  curiosity,  distrust,  confidence,  fascination,  and  antipathy,  was 
a  complete  reflex  of  the  most  chaotic  of  all  the  passions  down  to  its 
smallest  recognised  details.  I  would  not  have  married  her  for  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  yet  I  felt  that  if  it  were  my  fate  to  do  so,  I  should  scarcely 
think  it  worth  while  to  struggle  against  my  doom.  Did  any  man  in  his 
sober  senses  ever  feel  like  this  towards  any  woman  before  ? 

It  was  in  this  self- inconsistent  mood  that  I  reached  the  door  of  a  small 
water-colour  exhibition  that  Brandon  had  sent  me  to  criticise.  As  usual, 
I  in  my  usual  bungling  amateur  fashion  paid  most  undue  attention  to 
No.  1,  and  took  it  as  my  standard  for  the  remainder  of  the  gallery.  For 
once  it  was  not  to  be  so,  however.  I  was  brought  to  an  unexpected  stand 
before  No.  41. 

The  subject  was  a  landscape — an  English  home-scene  :  apparently  dis- 
covered in  that  Western  County  which  was  only  too  familiar  to  me.  Those 
red  cliffs  and  that  stream  of  silver  mud  could  only  belong  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Lesse,  and  to  no  other.  It  was  by  that  very  path  that  I  had  reached 
Lessmouth  on  that  miserable  Whit-Monday  which  had  been  the  turning- 
point  in  my  own  course,  leading  me  I  knew  not  whither.  I  had  by  this  time 
seen  pictures  enough  to  observe  that  this  was  admirably  finished — it  was 
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an  exact  and  faithful  portrait,  though  with  but  little  of  the  force  that  marks 
a  master.  I  suppose  that  like  most  amateur  critics  I  appreciated  a  subject 
better  than  its  treatment :  with  a  mind  full  of  Zelda  and  myself  I  seemed 
to  be  once  more  walking  along  those  red  and  green  banks  in  that  bright 
sunshine  when  I  let  my  own  miserable  self  vanish  into  the  sunlight  of 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  love  of  a  whole  long  life  to  come;  and  which  had 
vanished  into  nothingness  even  before  the  sun  had  gone  down. 

That  part  of  England  was  not  in  the  painters'  groove,  so  that  was  one 
reason  for  my  being  brought  to  a  pause  before  No.  41.  But  it  was  not  the 
only  reason.  I  had  in  my  life  been  the  frequenter  of  but  one  studio  :  and 
if  I  knew  nothing  of  other  mannerisms  I  had  learned  by  heart  every  line 
and  hue  of  that  one.  Had  that  painting  been  placed  before  me  elsewhere, 
I  should  have  exclaimed  "  Claudia  Brandt."  Why,  after  all,  should  it 
not  be  Claudia  ?  Rich  ladies  have  artistic  caprices  sometimes  :  she  might 
have  taken  to  care  for  fame  as  a  substitute  for  love,  even  if  she  had  no 
need  to  care  for  gold.  The  nine  days'  wonder  following  upon  her  father's 
failure  had  belonged  to  a  fortnight  of  my  life  when  I  neither  read  nor  heard 
the  news  of  the  day,  so  that  the  obvious  manner  of  accounting  for  the 
coincidence  never  occurred  to  me.  Why  did  I  not  look  in  the  catalogue 
for  the  painter's  name  ?  I  found  nothing  but  H.  Vincent :  a  name  un- 
known to  the  galleries.  And  yet  the  name  had  somehow  a  not  unfamiliar 
ring.  Ah,  it  was  only  that  H.  V.  stood  not  only  for  Henry,  or  Hugh,  or 
Hubert  Vincent,  but  for  Harold  Vaughan.  If,  then,  it  was  a  nom  de 
guerre  it  was  assuredly  not  Claudia's.  Still  my  curiosity  was  not  allayed. 
I  made  enquiry,  but  only  learned  that  the  picture  was  unsold,  and  that  H. 
Vincent,  whoever  he  or  she  might  be,  was  to  be  communicated  with  in  a 
small  street  leading  out  of  Golden  Square.  Then  it  certainly  could  not 
be  Claudia.  And  if  it  had  been  Miss  Brandt,  what  was  that  to  me  ?  So 
I  went  my  way. 

My  way  was  to  Golden  Square  itself.  Lord  Lisburn,  with  his  usual 
impulsiveness,  had,  now  that  he  was  well  enough  to  act  for  himself,  packed 
off  his  nurse  and  sent  for  his  sailor  servant — had  paid  Sir  Godfrey  his 
parting  guinea  and  sent  for  me.  I  was  ex  officio  his  medical  adviser,  he 
insisted,  as  surgeon  to  the  Esmeralda,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  yield.  What  excuses  he  made  to  my  great  confrere  I  know 
not :  I  am  sure  they  were  polite,  and  am  equally  sure  they  were  blunder- 
ing, for  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  I  was  professionally  considered  to 
have  acted  unprofessionally.  However,  that  mattered  little  to  me  then, 
and  matters  still  less  now. 

I  passed  through  the  little  street  that  led  to  the  square,  and  the  view 
on  the  Lesse  had  passed  from  my  mind.  I  had  written  my  criticism,  and, 
for  once,  had  gone  out  of  my  way  to  praise.  I  think  I  would  have  bought 
it  if  I  had  had  a  few  guineas  to  spare,  for  the  sake  of  my  one  day  of  pure 
gold,  and  then  would  have  hung  it  up  as  a  warning  against  belief  in  golden 
days.  I  was  a  professed  cynic  at  that  time,  and  should  have  found  some 
satisfaction  in  proving  to  myself  that  I,  even  I,  was  no  better  than  a 
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human  fool.  But  when  a  man  makes  that  discovery  he  is  not  far  from 
wisdom. 

Not,  however,  that  I  knocked  at  the  house  of  Wisdom  when  I  arrived 
at  the  joint-lodgings  of  the  actress  and  the  peer.  It  was  the  very  palace 
of  scandal,  which  would  have  tumbled  about  its  tenants'  ears  if  tongues 
could  sap  and  shrugs  could  burn.  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  see- 
ing Zelda  :  I  was  conscious  of  a  hope  that  accident  might  throw  her  in  my 
way,  so  I  was  all  the  more  resolved  that  any  such  accident  should  fail.  I 
listened  for  the  rustling  of  a  dress  upon  the  stairs  until  I  heard  one  sud- 
denly sweep  upon  me  and  past  me  before  I  had  time  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  To  my  relief  and  disappointment,  however,  it  was  not  Zelda.  What 
I  should  have  said  to  her  if  it  had  been,  I  know  not :  I  had  no  experience 
in  the  art  of  conversation  with  such  strange  compounds  as  a  nineteenth 
century  sorceress.  She  was  after  all  but  a  thieving  beggar,  and  yet  if  I 
met  her  it  would  be  the  honest  man's  eyes,  I  knew  to  my  shame,  that 
would  be  the  first  to  quail. 

Lord  Lisburn  was  this  time  in  his  own  room,  lying  outside  the  bed  and 
staring  at  the  flies.  His  foreign  servant,  half  sailor  and  half  valet,  was 
busily  engaged  upon  a  portmanteau. 

"  Vaughan,"  he  said  in  an  altogether  new  tone  of  decision,  "I  am 
going  to  be  well.  I  am  well,  in  fact.  And  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  will 
be  to  throw  this  world  of  idiots  overboard." 

"  Why — what  has  happened  ?  You  are  surely  not  packing  already  for 
the  North  Pole  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  packing  for  anywhere  :  that  is  to  say  I  am  packing  for  no- 
where. Go  out  of  the  room,  Pedro.  You  can  finish  that  any  time. 
Vaughan,  I  am  almost  out  of  my  senses  with  rage.  I  wish  everybody  was 
at  the  North  Pole,  with  all  my  heart — and  if  they  were  I  would  sail  for  the 
Equator." 

"  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you.  But  medically  I  won't 
listen  to  such  nonsense.  You  are  not  a  hermit-crab  like  me,  and  have 
been  out  of  the  world  too  long.  Get  well  as  fast  as  you  can,  too  fast  if 
you  like,  so  long  as  you  can  get  into  a  wholesome  atmosphere.  What's 
this — an  invitation  to  a  ball  ?  The  very  thing  for  you.  I  beg  your  par- 
don :  I  see  there  are  memoranda.  Nothing  has  really  gone  wrong  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Put  that  card  down  again,  there's  a  good  fellow.  You  ask  if  nothing 
has  gone  wrong  ?  Just  everything,  that's  all.  The  card's  after  date,  and 
so  much 'the*  better — and  if  it  wasn't  I  shouldn't  go.  Hang  that  chicken- 
broth  woman — Lady  Penrose,  I  mean." 

'•  Wliat  ha's  she  done  to  you  ?  " 

'  "  She  has  been  here  to  look  after  my  moral  welfare — as  though  I  had 
turned  off  one  old  woman  to  make  room  for  another.  One  might  as  well 
have  a  woman  without  a  body  to  nurse  one's  body  as  a  woman  without  a 
soul  to  nurse  one's  soul.  Lady  Penrose  is  a  good  woman  in  her  way,  I 
believe,  goes  to  church  and  gives  soup  to  rich  and  poor — but  defend  me 
from  '  good  women  in  their  way.1  " 
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"  Amen.     And  from  all,  for  that  matter." 

"  No — I'm  not  a  misogynist.  There  are  good  women  in  the  world.  If 
I  were  a  parson  I'd  get  the  Sheriff  to  make  me  his  chaplain  just  to  preach 
an  assize  sermon.  I'd  prove  that  murder  is  the  worst  of  all  crimes  hut 
one." 

"  And  that  one  is ?  " 

"  Leaping  to  conclusions.  A  woman  who  leaps  to  conclusions  does 
more  harm  in  her  generation  than  a  professional  assassin,  so  if  one's  duty 
to  one's  neighbour  is  the  great  thing,  she  is  the  greatest  sinner.  No  woman 
should  be  presented  at  court  till  she  had  passed  an  examination  in  the  law 
of  evidence.  Please  reach  me  that  case  and  give  me  a  cigar  and  take  one 
yourself.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  You're  the  only  man  for  whose  opinion 
I  care  that  lucifer." 

"  If  you  had  not  said  that,  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  agreed  with  every 
word." 

"  That  only  shews  how  right  I  am.  Well — now  for  it.  That  woman 
called  here  only  two  minutes  before  you.  The  people  were  fools  enough  to 
shew  her  into  Mademoiselle  Leczinska's  room,  and  she  came  in  here  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  nose  as  if  sha  had  just  come  from  a  pig- sty,  and 
holding  her  petticoats  from  the  door-post  as  if  she  thought  the  paint  would 
come  off  on  them.  She  shook  them  out  in  a  provoking  shake-the-dust-off- 
your- shoes  sort  of  way  that  I  felt  inclined  to  throw  the  bolster  at  her,  and 
filled  the  room  like  a  motherly  wind-bag.  As  the  mother  of  a  marriage- 
able Jane  and  a  marriageable  Laura,  that  woman  thinks  she  has  a  claim 
to  be  maternal  to  every  man  that  her  husband  the  banker  can  vouch  for. 
She  staid  about  twenty  years.  And  except  that  night  at  the  theatre  I 
hadn't  spoken  three  words  with  her  since  my  poor  father  once  took  me  to 
call  there  and  I  was  sent  up  into  the  nursery  to  build  up  wooden  bricks 
with  Laura.  She  has  made  up  for  lost  time  now  though,  by  Jove,  with  a 
vengeance." 

Lord  Lisburn  was  talking  so  inconsistently  with  his  usual  good-natured 
and  easy-going  self  that  I  could  only  wait  for  what  was  yet  hidden  behind 
the  petticoats  of  this  Lady  Penrose,  whom  I  now  remembered  as  having 
been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  companion  of  Claudia  on  the  occasion  of 
Zelda's  memorable  first  appearance  off  the  boards  of  a  tap-room. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  "  Lord  Lisburn  went  on,  after  puffing 
out  a  little  of  his  wrath  in  silent  white  clouds. 

"  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  say,  What  then  ?  But  as  I  have  a  dim 
suspicion  of  the  cause — 

"  You  have,  have  you  ?  So  hadn't  I,  till  she  began.  Tell  me — 
people  have  the  impudence  to  busy  themselves  about  my  affairs,  it  seems 
— because  I  have  the  confounded  ill-luck  to  be  an  author,  I  suppose,  or 
something — tell  me  honestly,  candidly,  if  you  have  heard  anything  of 
this  blackguard  scandal  ?  Or  is  Laura's  mother  lying — to  put  it  mildly  ?  " 

"  I  can't  pretend  to  guess  what  you  mean.  Candidly,  then,  other 
people  than  Lady  Penrcsj  think  there  is  more  between  you  and  Zel — 
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and  Mademoiselle  Leczinska  than  they  pretend  to  think  there  ought 
to  he." 

"  What — you  too,  Vaughan  ?     That  is  too  much ' 

"  I  thought,  my  Lord,  you  asked  me  to  speak  candidly.  I'm  not 
saying  what  I  think,  but  what  I  hear.  After  all,  is  it  not  natural  ?  " 

"  It  may  he  natural,  but  it's  a  lie.     And  so " 

I  felt  my  shoulders  lift  themselves.  "  Nature  is  feminine  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  Eve  was  the  first  liar.  What  can  be  more  natural  ?  And 
what  possible  cause  can  you  have  for  indignation  ?  Why  for  once  leaping 
to  conclusions  and  the  laws  of  evidence  agree.  You  go  home  to  supper 
with  a  foreign  actress — not  under  what  people  call  respectable  circum- 
stances, unless  men  who  stab  in  their  cups  are  fit  companions  for  gentle- 
men :  you " 

"  Look  here,  Vaughan,  I  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  Lady  Penrose : 
she  was  a  woman.  But  I  am  not  obliged  to  put  up  with  lectures  from 
you.  You  know  all  about  it  as  well  as  I." 

"  Unhappily,  I  am  not  the  world.  I  am  reporting — not  lecturing. 
Shall  I  go  on?" 

"  Forgive  me — go  on,  then." 

"  Finally,  you  remain  to  recover  at  her  lodgings,  and  she  does  not  go 
elsewhere.  What  better  chain  of  evidence  can  you  require  ?  And  forgive 
me  if  I  think  your  indignation  rather  put  of  reason.  Of  course  no  one^likes 
to  have  a  false  reputation.  But  if  you  knew  the  world  as  well  as  I " 

"  That  is  a  good  idea!  Why  I  have  been  round  it,  and  you  have 
never  even  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover." 

"  Never  mind  that — the  world  lies  in  a  filbert-shell.  One  knows  it  by 
cracking  it — not  by  spanning  it  with  a  half-inch  rule.  But  I  will  admit 
by  all  means  that  you  have  digested  as  well  as  spanned  it.  What  does  it 
matter  to  a  man  in  your  position  whether  his  name  is  coupled  with  one 
actress  less  or  more  ?  Before  you  are  my  age,  unless  we  are  lost  in  the 
ice,  it  will  be  coupled  with  ten — I  don't  say  truly,  but  it  will  hurt  neither 
you  nor  them.  You  may  be  sure  that  Lady  Penrose,  in  her  heart, 
respects  you  all  the  more  for  having  something  of  the  character  of  a  Don 
Juan.  If  you  proposed  to  her  Jane  or  Laura  you  would  be  welcomed 
with  the  fatted  calf,  while  your  title  only  would  be  welcomed  if  you 
entered  the  family  as  a  good  young  man.  Believe  me,  no  one  is  so 
charitably  disposed  towards  male  sinners  as  a  prude.  Then,  as  to  Made- 
moiselle, hers  is  a  career  in  which  such  scandal  only  adds  prestige.  She 
has  roused  the  envious  curiosity  of  all  the  Lady  Penroses  in  London — 
that  alone,  as  Carol  would  say,  is  glory.  And  if  she  had  not,  still  what 
then  ?  Lady  Penrose  is  nothing  to  you,  unless  you  want  to  marry  Laura  : 
Mademoiselle  Leczinska  is  nothing  to  you,  unless  you  want  to  marry  her. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  clear  out  of  Golden  Square  as  soon  as  possible, 
if  you  really  object  to  a  reputation  for  which  every  man  of  your  age  that 
I  have  ever  known  would  give  a  thousand  pounds,  and  let  the  nine  days 
pass  by." 
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Lord  Lisburn  had  clearly  not  spent  his  time  at  sea  for  nothing.  I 
had  not  intended  to  argue  like  Mephistopheles,  but  simply  as  a  man  of 
the  world.  But  my  patient  could  not  have  turned  upon  me  more  fiercely 
than  if  the  cloven  hoof  itself  had  peeped  from  my  shoe  leather. 

"  You  forget  only  one  thing,  Doctor  Vaughan.  And  that  is  that  I 
happen  to  be  a  gentleman." 

Lord  Lisburn  intended  no  insult,  I  know,  but  when  a  man  who  is  a 
gentleman  of  ancestry  lays  a  slight  stress  upon  the  "  I "  in  such  a  speech 
to  one  who  is  not  so  much  as  a  gentleman  of  first  coat- armour,  he  sug- 
gests an  inherent  difference  between  the  two.  My  work- house  blood 
might  be  composed  of  skim  milk  and  water  gruel  instead  of  azure  ichor, 
but  it  was  in  a  mood  to  scald. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  the  habits  of  gentlemen — at  least  of  those  who  are 


"  Then "  He  seemed  to  restrain  himself  from  saying  something. 

I  gave  him  credit  for  his  restraint,  for  it  was  one  of  those  triumphs  of 
temper  in  trifles  that  save  sudden  quarrels.  "  You  misunderstand  me, 
Vaughan,"  he  said,  holdicg  out  his  hand.  "I  am  sure  I  misunderstood 
you.  What  I  should  have  said  was  something  different  and  yet  the  same 
— you  forget  that  Mademoiselle  Leczinska  is  a  lady." 

"  True — at  least  I  will  grant  it.  I,  at  least,  will  leap  to  no  conclu- 
sions. But  there  are  ladies  and  ladips.  I  have  no.  doubt  that  there  are 
very  real  ladies  upon  the  stage,  and  very  real  ladies  among  the  South  Sea 
Islanders.  But  what  I  mean  is  that  one  must  adapt  ourselves  to  circum- 
stances. If  this  very  foolish  and  contemptible  scandal  had  for  its  object 
an  English  lady  of  the  drawing-rooms,  I  grant  that  those  who  set  it  going 
would  indeed  have  committed  an  offence  worse  than  murder.  They 
would  have  committed  social  murder.  But  then  no  English  lady  of  the 
drawing-rooms  would  ever  have  put  herself  in  a  position  to  be  so  slan- 
dered. The  offence  lies  in  destroying  a  reputation  :  and  who  thinks  much 
the  worse  of  a  foreign  singer  or  a  South  Sea  Islander  for  what,  in  a  lady, 
according  to  the  popular  sense,  would  be  the  unpardonable  sin  ?  Where 
no  harm  can  result,  no  harm  can  be  done." 

"The  devil  take  your  distinctions.  You  admit  that  Mademoiselle 
Leczinska  is  a  lady " 

"  That  she  might  be — nothing  more." 

"  And  she  is  one — the  truest  of  ladies.  I  know  it :  it  is  clear  in  every 
look  and  every  word." 

"  As  when  she  swears,  for  example  ?  " 

"  Yes — even  as  when  she  swears.  I  have  heard  English  women,  from 
ignorance,  say  the  most  monstrous  things  in  foreign  languages  of  which 
they  would  have  sunk  underground  with  shame,  if  they  had  known." 
The  excuse  was  ingenious,  though  I  fear  not  quite  honest :  but  I  let  him 
go  on,  little  thinking  how  the  conversation  was  to  end.  "  Well,  she  is  a 
lady :  I  flatter  myself  I  know  one,  even  when  she  is  a  tattooed  negress. 
As  for  an  actress  not  being  one,  that  is  vile  cant  and  bosh,  fit  for  Lady 
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Penrose.  There  are  thousands.  And  being  a  lady,  she  is  a  lady :  there 
is  only  one  sort,  and  as  we  behave  to  one,  so  we  must  behave  to  all — all 
the  more  to  those  who  are  not  well  spoken  of  by  the  world." 

I  might  deny  the  logic,  but  could  not  deny  the  chivalry,  superior  to 
all  logic,  from  which  his  words  spoke  out  straight  and  round.  I  was  not 
convinced,  but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  answer  him. 

"That's  my  idea  of  being  a  gentleman,"  he  went  on  quietly,  like  a 
man  who  has  made  up  his  mind,  and  simply,  like  one  who  is  asserting 
what  is  self-evident.  "  I  don't  care  what  cads  may  think,  whether  young 
or  old  ;  but  that's  the  only  sort  of  thing  for  you  and  me  to  hold  by." 
Once  more  I  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  the  "  you  and  me  " — it  was  like 
an  apology  for  the  offensive  "I." 

"  Now,  the  question  is,  not  what  is  to  be  said  or  talked  about  the 
matter,  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  have  no  notion  of  giving  in  to  scandal 
— as  you  say,  what  all  these  land-lubbers  chatter  about  the  Earl  of 
Lisburn  isn't  worth  a  fig,  or  half  a  one,  to  the  captain  of  the  Esmeralda. 
But  I've  given  a  good  girl  a  bad  name  ;  and  the  best  of  women  is  like  a 
dog  in  that  matter  :  she  is  hung  up  and  labelled  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 
Now,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  hanged  myself  if  I  know.  If  I  felt  as  yon  do  about  the  matter 
I  think  I  should  go  to  the  lady  of  the  highest  rank  I  knew,  take  her  into 
my  confidence,  and  retain  her  as  advocate  on  the  other  side." 

"  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  She  would  be  my  advocate,  not 
Mademoiselle  Leczinska's,  and  Lady  Penrose  is  that,  confound  her.  I 
want  somebody  to  take  Mademoiselle  Leczinska's  part  against  me,  and 
that's  impossible.  I've  thought  of  all  that ;  even  if  J  were  to  call  out 
anybody,  that  wouldn't  reach  the  women,  it  would  only  make  them  chatter 
the  more.  No  ;  there's  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  in  honour.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  don't  see  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  don't.  The  mischief,  such  as  it  is,  is  done,  and  can't  be 
undone." 

"  That's  what  Gordius  said  of  his  string.  That's  not  what  Columbus 
said  of  his  egg,  nor  what  a  man  ought  to  say  about  anything.  I'm  sorry 
you  don't  see,  though — I  hate  explaining.  Hand  me  another  cigar. 
You  see  I'm  my  own  master  ;  I've  got  no  people  to  think  of,  and  if  I  had, 
right  would  be  right,  all  the  same.  It's  all  the  better,  though,  that  I'm 
not  troubled  with  family  councils.  If  one  gets  a  lady  into  a  mess  like 
this,  one's  bound  to  get  her  out  again.  And  to  get  her  out  again  there's 
only  one  way." 

"  Good  God  !     You  don't  mean " 

"  Ah,  I  thought  you'd  see  it.     I  must  marry  her." 

"  What !  make  this— this  girl — Countess  of  Lisburn  ?  Is  your  lord- 
ship serious  ?  And  only  for  a  point  of  honour  ?  " 

"  Only  for  a  point  of  honour !     What  could  be  more  serious  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  common  sense  was  more  serious  in  such  a  case — even 
if  honour  had  anything  to  do  with  such  a  thing.  Marriage  for  honour 
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seems  to  me  as  base  as  marriage  for  money,  or  for  any  consideration  but 
one.  If  one  wrong  has  been  done,  you  can't  make  it  right  by  doing  a 
greater  one ;  do  you  mean  you  will  sacrifice  your  life  and  happiness  to 
wash  a  passing  stain  from  the  character  of  a — well,  of  a  woman  who " 

"  Stop !  that  matter's  been  settled,  I  thought.  I'm  not  going  to  argue 
what  is  a  lady  over  again.  But  you're  -wrong  altogether.  There'll  be  no 
sacrifice  at  all." 

"  There  must  be — even  if,  as  I  suppose,  you  mean  to  leave  her  at  the 
church  door." 

"  But  I  shan't  leave  her  at  the  church  door." 

So  Zelda  had  known  how  to  play  her  game,  after  all.  I  had  really 
been  crazy  to  fancy  for  a  moment  that  she  was  not  the  mere  common 
adventuress  and  charlatan  that  she  seemed.  Yet  I  could  not  understand 
the  matter,  even  now.  Lord  Lisburn's  argument  had  been  perfect,  from 
his  own  stand-point,  if  not  from  mine.  I  could  comprehend  that  his 
manner  of  life,  and  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  character  that  had  led  him, 
as  a  matter  of  inclination,  to  devote  his  life  to  an  idea,  should  have  saved 
him  from  conventional  ways  of  regarding  things,  and  that  from  a  certain 
lofty  zenith  he  was  unconsciously  and  in  ah1  simplicity  looking  down  with 
uncontemptuous  contempt  upon  worldly  wisdom  and  all  her  ways.  But 
then — I  could  not  comprehend,  it  was  simply  impossible,  that  a  young 
man  like  him,  with  whom  duty  was  after  all  but  a  matter  of  instinct  and 
self-indulgence,  should  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion  unless  his  heart 
was  in  unison  with  his  brain.  And,  in  that  case,  what  sort  of  woman 
must  she  be  who  could  have  foreseen  all  this  at  first  sight,  and  arranged 
her  cards  with  a  view  to  such  an  exceptional  combination  ?  To  be  able  to 
cheat  in  such  a  case  implied  a  power  of  appreciating  the  very  exaggeration 
of  manliness  such  as  in  a  woman  I  had  believed  to  be  impossible.  In 
that  case,  to  make  deliberate  use  of  her  faculty  in  such  a  manner,  was  to 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  fiend  ;  and  I  was  literally  growing  to  think 
her  something  of  the  kind. 

"  Then  what  shall  you  do  with  her  ?  Your  lordship  has  given  me  all 
the  rights  of  a  friend,  or  I  should  not  think  of  saying  a  word.  Shall  I 
speak  plainly,  or  would  you  rather  that  I  held  my  tongue  ?  I  know  it's 
no  use  talking  to  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  say  that,  Vaughan.  I  hope  I'm  not 
unreasonable,  even  though  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  You  ask  what  I 
shall  do  with  her,  and  you  think  I'm  making  a  sacrifice — by  which  I 
suppose  you  mean  a  fool — of  myself.  Now,  if  you  can  tell  me  where  the 
sacrifice  is  in  marrying  a  girl  who  is  beautiful,  accomplished,  clever, 
amiable,  innocent,  and  with  tastes  like  my  own,  I  will  take  credit  to 
myself  for  giving  up  something,  and  not  being  the  selfish  animal  that  I 
really  am.  As  for  what  I  am  to  do  with  her,  she  will  go  in  the  Esmeralda 
— she  told  me  with  her  own  lips  there  is  nothing  she  would  like  so 
well." 

"  No  doubt.     That  I  can  quite  believe.     But  pray,  when  did  your 
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lordship  find  out  the  beauty  of  a  woman  who,  you  told  me  yourself,  never 
let  you  see  through  her  veil  ?  " 

Lord  Lisburn  tossed  away  his  cigar  impatiently. 

"  I  saw  her  at  the  theatre.  As  for  the  veil,  that's  nothing.  Surely 
one  can  tell  if  a  woman's  pretty  without  a  microscope.  But  what  the 
deuce  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Hang  it  all,  Yaughan,  if  I'd  known  you  were 
such  a  cold-blooded  brute  I'd  have  given  my  confidence  to  the  bed-post." 

It  was  clearly  as  I  thought ;  love  had  come  forward  as  the  ally  of 
honour,  or  was,  at  least,  quite  ready  to  take  the  field.  There  was  only 
one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and  I  should  have  deserved  Lord  Lisburn's 
reproach  had  I  not  immediately  taken  my  line.  I  was  bound  to  Lord 
Lisburn  by  the  closest  ties  that  can  bind  strangers  by  blood ;  I  had  twice 
saved  his  life,  and  his  gratitude  had  laid  heavier  obligations  upon  me  than 
I  had  laid  upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Zelda's  reputation  was  nothing 
in  itself,  and  nothing  to  me.  I  should  have  been  the  greatest  scoundrel 
unhung  if  I  allowed  myself  to  be  a  fellow  conspirator  with  her  by  not 
making  full  use  of  my  knowledge  of  what  she  had  been.  By  preventing 
a  headstrong  boy,  for  so  I  still  regarded  him,  from  running  his  head  into 
a  noose,  I  might  be  running  my  own  head  into  one  ;  but,  for  once,  I  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns. 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  "you  won't  think  it  unreasonable  that  a  man 
should  know  all  he  can  of  a  woman  before  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  marry 
her  ?  You  have  precedents  for  turning  a  stage-countess  into  a  real  one, 
I  know,  and  there  have  been  gipsy  countesses,  I  believe,  in  romances,  as 
well  as  beggar  queens.  Still,  before  following  such  examples,  one  ought 
to  open  one's  eyes  doubly  wide." 

"  Do  you  know,  Vaughan,  that  if  I  were  suspicious  I  should  think 
you  had  some  motive  of  your  own  for  keeping  me  from  doing  what  is 
clearly  my  duty  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have  a  motive." 

"  But  I  mean  a  very  special  motive.  There  is  one  thing  you  can  tell 
me  :  Mademoiselle  Leczinska  will  not  allow  me  to  name  you  ;  I  could  see 
her  start  violently  when  you  came  into  the  room ;  she  talked  of  having 
frightened  you  from  the  house  ;  she  speaks  of  you  as  if  she  hated  you. 
What  has  there  been  between  you  and  her  ?  Surely  you  would  have  told 
me  if  anything  had  happened  to  make  you  unable  to  advise  me  frankly  ?  " 

"  Your  lordship  surely  does  not  think  me  a  rejected  lover  ?  " 

"  You  have  never  said  anything  to  her  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  !  " 

"  Then  why  does  she  seem  to  hate  you  as  much  as  you  seem  to  hate 
her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  hate  her.  But  she  hates  me  because  I  happen  to  be  the 
only  man  in  London  who  knew  her  before  she  was  Mademoiselle  Lec- 
zinska." 

"  Yes — she  told  me  that  was  only  her  stage  name — confound  it !     I 

promised " 
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"You  promised  not  to  betray  her  confidence.-  Pray  how  far  did  it 
go?" 

"  Excuse  me ;  that  is  all  I  can  say." 

"My  lord,"  I  exclaimed,  dashing  down  my  cigar  in  my  turn,  "I  am 
sick  of  mysteries.  I  don't  know  what  she  told  you,  and  I  don't  care. 
Let  us  have  all  this  over.  I  suppose  she  did  not  tell  you  that  she  had 
been  an  English  wayside  thief  and  gipsy  stroller.  If  I  chose,  I  could 
give  evidence  against  her  at  the  Old  Bailey.  How  she  has  come  to  her 
present  position  I  don't  know — but  I  am  tired  of  wondering  at  the  tricks 
of  fortune.  I  only  know  that  she  is  called  Zelda,  and  that  I  have  heard 
her  sing  at  a  pot-house  near  St.  Bavons." 

I  expected  Lord  Lisburn  to  fire  up  :  but  he  did  no  such  thing. 

"Look  here,  Vaughan.  You  are  clearly  taking  one  girl  for  another. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  Mademoiselle  Leczinska  can  be  the  girl  you 
mean.  Quite  impossible." 

"  Which  is  to  say  that  your  lordship  refuses  to  believe  me." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  only  means  that  we  are  mistaken  in  one  another — 
that's  all.  I  thought  you  would  see  things  as  I  see  them,  and  you  don't. 
Let's  change  the  subject." 

"  In  justice  to  myself  you  must  hear  me  out." 

"  There  is  no  must  about  it.  No — I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  in  the 
same  boat  with  Lady  Penrose.  Not  quite,  though — you  are  a  man  and 
must  prove  your  words." 

I  can  scarcely  explain  how,  but  I  felt  envious  even  of  Lord  Lisburn' s 
folly.  I  could  feel  that  in  the  last  minute  the  barrier  of  common-sense 
had  parted  us,  and  yet  I  wished  that  I,  and  not  he,  had  been  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  wall.  But  I  was  fairly  in  for  my  part  of  knight  chal- 
lenger, however  ungrateful :  I  could  not  stand  by  without  striking  one 
blow  at  the  witch,  though  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  girl. 

Omitting  the  name  of  Claudia,  I  told  him  of  my  Whit-Monday  adven- 
ture, while  my  patient  listened  patiently  in  his  original  posture  of  staring 
at  the  flies.  When  I  had  done — 

"Poor  girl,"  he  said,  "  what  a  life  !  Thank  you  with  all  my  heart 
for  striking  that  blow.  But  what  is  there  in  all  you  say  to  prove  anything 
but  that  she  is  good  and  noble  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  crime  is  always 
sin?" 

I  was  beaten  again — fairly,  this  time. 

"  Poor  girl !  "  he  said  again.  "I  will  get  her  story  from  herself: 
her  voice  was  not  made  to  lie.  Just  think  of  her,  in  such  utter  ignorance 
thrown  upon  the  world  alone — without  a  friend,  man,  woman  or  child,  to 
guide  her  or  give  her  a  kind  or  a  good  word  but  me.  She  is  a  great 
woman  :  only  think  of  what  her  genuis  had  made  her.  If  I  find  her  all 
you  say,  I  will  make  her  a  countess,  not  for  my  own  honour's  sake,  but 
to  give  her  a  little  of  her  due.  What  if  she  has  picked  fifty  pockets  ?  I 
remember  stealing  apples  myself  when  I  knew  no  better,  and  am  I  less  an 
honest  man  ?  Vaughan — if  I  did  not  know  you  better  I  should  set  you 
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down  as  a  he-Penrose  :  but  even  then  I  would  forgive  you  for  the  sake 
of  that  blow." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me  royally.  Was  this  indeed  a  case  of 
fascination,  or  the  yet  rarer  case  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  two  noble 
souls  ?  My  whole  mind  those  two  days  had  been  in  such  a  see-saw  of 
doubt,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  believe.  I  had — I  once  supposed — my 
due  share  of  both  will  and  wisdom,  and  yet  Fortune  treated  me  so  utterly 
as  one  of  her  waifs,  that  she  would  not  allow  me  the  barren  privilege  of 
making  up  my  mind.  Lord  Lisburn  had  but  inclination  and  instinct,  and 
yet  he  had  beaten  me  down  at  all  points,  and  was  ready  to  trample  upon 
all  the  prejudices  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived  for  a  single  point  of  love, 
or  duty,  or  honour,  whatever  it  might  be.  Was  it  because  I  was  a 
coward,  or  was  it  only  because  he  was  an  earl  ?  The  first  alternative  I 
scouted,  the  second  I  despised.  So  the  only  result  of  my  argument 
was  that  I  took  to  wondering  over  Zelda  a  thousand  times  more.  I 
had  talked  like  a  cynic  to  Lord  Lisburn — at  least  I  knew  he  thought  so — 
but  it  was  in  truth  hypocrisy.  Zelda — Zelda — Zelda — wherever  I  went 
there  was  nothing  but  Zelda.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  have  gone 
crazy  with  Zelda,  and  to  be  persecuting  me  with  its  own  night-mare. 
Why  should  I,  a  common  country  doctor,  be  singled  out  to  be  haunted 
by  a  craze  ?  Why  should  I,  a  mere  book-student,  who  might  have 
married  love  and  money  and  have  been  happy,  be  tossed  about  like  a  shut- 
tlecock because  I  happened  to  have  heard  this  Zelda  sing  her  accursed 
song  ?  Why  should  every  man,  as  soon  as  I  came  across  him,  enter 
into  a  conspiracy  to  force  Zelda  down  my  throat  and  swallow  her 
themselves  ?  Why  should  Zelda,  if  she  were  really  a  witch,  turn  her 
evil  eyes  upon  me,  who  had  done  no  harm  to  her?  If  only  Lord 
Lisburn  would  start  at  once  for  the  North  Pole — but  even  then  it  was 
to  be  with  Zelda.  I  might  withdraw  myself  from  his  service  and  go 
to  the  Antipodes,  if  I  thought  that  even  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  I  should 
be  safe  from  Zelda.  There  was  a  sound  of  witchcraft  in  the  very 
name.  I  feared  to  look  up  at  the  street-corners  as  I  walked  ;  if  my 
eyes  lighted  on  a  hoarding,  it  was  sure  to  carry  an  advertisement 
of  Zelda.  If  I  read  the  Trumpet,  or  even  the  Times,  no  Polish 
pseudonym  could  conceal  the  name  of  Zelda  from  me.  I  began  to  have 
a  horrible  fear  that  I  should  end  by  catching  some  frenzied  passion  for 
Zelda,  as  men  in  old  time  used  to  love  witches  against  their  will.  By  the 
way,  had  she  not  made  Lord  Lisburn  drink  wine  ?  I  had  never 
analysed  a  love-philtre :  and  the  ideas  of  the  Arabian  and  media3val 
chemists  were  not  always  wrong,  as  I  knew,  even  when  they  were 
wild.  Medicines  may  not  be  able  to  provoke  love,  but  they  may 
bewilder  the  brain  into  a  state  for  the  likeness  of  love  to  enter  in. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  THIRD  BOUDOIR. 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  described  or  imagined  than  that  between  the 
bizarre  medley  of  colours  and  hangings  that  Zelda  called  her  room  and  the 
comfortable  half  studio  half  boudoir  at  St.  Bavons  that  Claudia  Brandt 
had  been  content  to  call  her  den.  The  occupant  of  a  living-room  is  its 
soul :  and  that  rooms  live  and  have  characters  the  most  matter-of-fact  ob- 
server knows.  But  unhappily  not  only  does  the  soul  fashion  the  body  but 
the  body  also  fashions  the  soul.  Claudia  in  St.  Bavons  was  one  Claudia, 
Claudia  in  Miss  Perrot's  drawing- room  a  second,  Claudia  at  the  address  of 
H.  Vincent  was  a  third.  She  also  had  three  lives. 

It  is  with  downright  relief  that  I  turn,  after  a  long  absence,  to  my  old 
heroine  once  more.  There  is  however  this  excuse  for  such  neglect,  that 
hers  was  the  story  of  a  quiet  soul.  Miss  Perrot  had  blamed  her  for  omit- 
ting to  go  into  hysterics  when  the  great  crash  came.  Her  fault  was  but 
one  of  ignorance,  however  :  she  knew  the  word,  but  that  was  all.  She  was 
not  so  cold-natured  that  she  could  part  from  her  old  life  of  ease  and  com- 
fort or  that  she  could  witness  her  father's  downfall  from  honour  without  a 
pang.  She  was  no  stoic,  and  she  had  been  a  spoiled  child.  She  was  not 
even  strong-minded  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  even  though  the  one 
disappointment  of  her  life  had  taken  the  form  of  plain  sewing  and  a 
Quaker's  gown.  She  was  weak  woman  enough  to  catch  tears  in  her  eyes 
over  the  mere  details  of  her  father's  ruin — over  the  loss  of  favourite  tables 
and  other  trifles  that  are  the  mere  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  of  home.  It  was  with  pain  that  she  parted  from  the 
scene  even  of  a  bitter  memory.  While  the  lover  who  had  used  her  so 
cruelly  was  letting  himself  drift  into  self-made  toils  she,  despite  the  all- 
absorbing  flood  of  domestic  calamity,  was  trying  to  save  trifles  from  the 
wreck  simply  because  they  had  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  man  whom 
she  believed  to  be  unworthy  of  touching  the  pure  hem  of  her  gown.  Lady 
Penrose  would  have  called  her  a  prude  for  turning  the  edge  of  a  .scandal 
that  she  could  not  but  believe,  against  the  man  instead  of  against  the 
woman.  Perhaps  she  was  something  of  a  prude  :  but  even  as  Lord  Lis- 
burn  had  argued  that  a  lady  is  a  lady,  so  she  held  that  siu  was  sin. 
Hedged  round  from  all  actual  experience  of  the  ways  of  the  male  part  of 
mankind,  she  was  unable  to  discover  the  essential  difference,  according  to 
popular  ethics,  between  a  lapse  on  the  part  of  one  sex  and  a  lapse  on  the 
part  of  the  other,  so  that  after  all  she  was  not  like  common  prudes.  Why 
should  her  love  blind  her  to  the  faults  of  her  lover  ?  And  how  could  she, 
without  an  impossible  denial  of  all  she  held  to  be  right  and  pure,  entrust 
the  guidance  of  her  life  to  one  who  had  shewn  himself  so  utterly  incapable 
of  guiding  his  own  even  for  the  first  hour  of  his  engagement  ?  Such  ro- 
mantic contempt  for  right  and  wrong  for  blind  passion's  sake  was  not  in  her 
blood.  She  loved  one  Harold  Vaughan  :  that  one  had  filled  her  heart  too 
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thoroughly  for  her  to  find  room  for  two.  She  had  forgiven  seventy- seven- 
fold, but  to  forgive  is  not  to  reinstate,  and  she  could  forget  nothing.  If 
she  could  have  forgotten  the  treason,  she  must  have  forgotten  her  love,  and 
that  was  impossible. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  moment  when  Harold  Vaughan 
became  her  accepted  lover,  he  had  celebrated  the  festival  by  going  out  to 
dream  about  himself:  her  impulse  had  been  to  kill  the  hours  of  suspense 
by  doing  something  for  others.  So,  when  the  first  overwhelming  crash 
was  over,  she  did  not  sit  down  to  think  about  what  ought  to  be  thought 
of  the  situation  and  to  content  herself  with  deciding  that  the  tricks  of  des- 
tiny are  unaccountable.  The  only  thing  that  came  into  her  head  was  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  Nor  was  this  a  proof  of  strength  of  mind  any  more 
than  the  dove-coloured  gown.  It  only  shewed  that  she  was  all  the  more 
a  thorough- going  member  of  the  practical  sex.  All  women  are  by  nature 
doers,  not  dreamers,  and  the  sole  reason  for  their  deeds  being  so  seldom 
great  is  that  the  greatest  deeds  come  from  a  forcing  soil  of  dreams.  Dreams 
waste  the  lives  of  nine  men  out  of  ten,  but  they  are  following  the  male 
nature:  the  arch-doers  have  been  the  arch -dreamers,  from  the  days  of 
Moses  and  before.  Work  is  the  strength  of  women,  but  who  looks  for 
great  work  from  a  nature  that  cannot  sit  down  to  think  without  the  aid  of 
a  needle  ? 

Doing,  therefore,  was  Claudia's  strength :  and  her  thoughts  built  up  no 
castles — they  only  occupied  themselves  with  what  there  was  to  do.  She 
could  not  find  despair  in  her  heart  so  long  as  fortune  left  her  a  paint-brush 
and  a  pair  of  hands.  Misfortune  moulded  her  into  form,  and  she,  like 
another  Una,  stepped  out  into  an  unknown  world  without  a  conscious  fear. 

The  unwearied  Carol,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  a  percentage  upon 
other  people's  brains,  or  upon  a  disinterested  search  for  rising  genius,  as 
he  preferred  to  term  his  peculiar  system  of  black-mail,  read  Harold 
Vaughan's  criticism  in  the  Trumpet  upon  No.  41,  and,  not  recognising  the 
name  of  H.  Vincent,  was  struck  with  an  idea.  An  unheard-of  painter 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth,  but  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer,  or 
nothing  more  than  the  glass  of  beer  itself,  was  not  to  be  despised  by  the 
poorest  man  in  the  world,  who  began  to  suspect  that  Zelda  would  soon  be 
soaring  out  of  his  atmosphere,  and  that  she  would  probably  make  her  next 
engagement  without  his  tipping  himself  ten  pounds  a- week  out  of  it.  She 
was  the  finest  fish  he  had  ever  hauled,  and  things  looked  rather  black  for 
the  discovery  of  another  such  as  she,  so  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  look 
after  the  lesser  fry  while  they  were  as  yet  below  the  standard  size. 

"  Golden  Square  way  again,  by  Jove  !  That's  the  house — yes,  I  like 
the  look  of  it :  there's  a  beautiful  line  of  brass  bell-handles  down  the  door- 
post, and  a  most  artistically  broken  window-pane  that's  as  if  A.  Genius, 
Esquire  was  put  up  over  the  shop-door.  There's  a  delightful  perfume  of 
dust-holes,  too,  as  if  there  wasn't  much  gold-dust,  but  as  if  what  there  was 
is  all  ready  to  come  down.  H.  Vincent — a  good  name.  I  don't  like 
the  H,  though :  we'll  have  it  Horace  in  the  next  catalogue :  it  will  give  a 
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sort  of  flavour  like  Horace  Yemet,  and  people  '11  like  it  without  knowing 
why.  Thank  you,  my  dear  :  by  the  way,  the  bell-wire's  out  of  order.  If 
your  mistress  wants  it  mended,  I  can  give  her  the  name  of  a  first-rate 
fellow  who's  a  regular  Jack  Ketch  for  hanging  bells — of  course,  I  don't 
mean  brazen  belles,  but  brass  ones.  That's  a  joke.  Only  you  must 
know  foreign  languages  to  see  the  point  of  it.  This  is  where  H.  Vincent 
lives,  talking  of  hanging  ?  .  .  .  Good  morning,  madam — Mrs.  Vincent,  I 
presume. — By  Jove,  that  looks  bad — I  don't  like  married  men  as  a  rule  : 
every  woman  ain't  a  Pauline,  and  she's  getting  as  close  and  as  near  as  to- 
morrow morning. — My  name's  Denis  Carol :  I  dare  say  you've  heard 
your  husband  speak  of  me,  when  he's  talked  about  old  times  ?  " 

Claudia,  hard  at  work  on  her  easel,  rose  and  blushed  before  the  first 
visitor,  though  a  stranger,  who  had  seen  her  in  her  poor  room.  It  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  merest  necessaries  of  work,  except  one  large  and 
sufficiently  comfortable  arm-chair  piled  up  with  pillows,  in  which  sat  a 
stooping,  grey-headed  old  man,  staring  at  a  few  flickering  coals.  Carol, 
in  looking  round  the  room,  caught  sight  of  the  helpless-looking  figure,  and 
bowed  again.  Claudia  herself  was  poorly  dressed,  in  colour-stained  work- 
ing clothes,  and  her  face,  which  depended  upon  colour  and  form  for  its  too 
statuesque  beauty,  had  become  worn  and  thin.  But  the  outspoken 
frankness  of  her  grey  eyes  remained,  and  the  sudden  flush  had  restored  a 
little  of  the  brightness  of  which  toil  and  unaccustomed  privation  had 
robbed  her.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  her  being  a  lady  anywhere, 
and  even  Carol's  flow  of  impudence  was  touched  with  frost  in  mid  career. 
"By  Jove"  he  thought,  "we  must  change  all  this — there's  something 
rotten  here."  He  had  carried  his  lighted  cigar  in  with  him,  in  preparation 
for  the  Bohemian  gathering  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  find ;  but, 
with  an  "  Excuse  me,  madam,"  he  took  a  step  back  through  the  door,  and 
laid  the  stump  upon  a  staircase  window-sill  before  he  waited  for  her  answer. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  mistaken  the  room,"  said  Claudia.  "I  have 
no  husband." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  madam — very  sorry.  If  you  had,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  should  have  known  him  well.  I  know  everybody  worth  knowing, 
so  I  must  have  known  him.  I  am  looking  for  H.  Vincent." 

Was  her  picture  sold  ?     A  gleam  of  hope  came  into  Claudia's  eyes. 

"  You  want  to  see  me  ?  I  am  Miss  Brandt,  but  I  chose  to  exhibit 
under  another  name." 

"Brandt — Brandt — why  that's  the  name — what — you  are  no  relation 
to  the  man  who — I  mean  the  banker  or  director  or  something " 

"  Hush — that  is  my  father,  sitting  there." 

"  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure  !  Poor  old  gentleman — is  he 
very  bad  ?  " 

"  He  is  very,  very  ill." 

"  Paralysis  ? — Ah,  that's  a  nasty  sort  of  thing.  I've  known  scores  of 
cases — thousands.  The  worst  of  it  is,  it  puts  a  man  out,  altogether. 
Does  he  understand  what  we  say  ?  " 
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"  I  fear  not." 

"  Poor  old  gentleman.  I  knew  him  since  he  was  that  high — he  knew 
me  I  mean,  since  I  was." 

"  What — you  know  my  father  ?  " 

"  I  know  everybody — that's  nothing — everybody.  What's  one  less  or 
one  more  ?  Nothing  at  all.  By  Jove,  I  have  an  idea.  You've  got  a 
doctor,  of  course  ?  What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  seen  by  doctors.     But " 

"  Don't  know  them — never  heard  of  them.  Very  good  for  ophthalmia 
and  whooping-cough,  I  dare  say,  but  paralysis — that's  another  sort  of 
thing.  I  know  a  -man  who  has  paralysis  at  the  ends  of  his  fingers — a 
splendid  fellow,  that's  only  got  to  make  a  name  to  beat  Sir  Godfrey 
Bowes.  I'll  send  him — Dr.  Vaughan." 

"Who?" 

"  Dr.  Vaughan — Dr.  Harold  Vaughan — the  most  rising  physician  of 
the  day.  He'll  do  anything  for  me — I  made  him " 

' '  You  are  very  kind — but — we  are  quite  well  off  for  advice  :  there  is 
no  need  to  send  for  another  physician.  But  is  he  doing  so  well  ?•" 

"  Doing  well  ?  As  well  as  mother  and  child.  I  mean  him  to  be  the 
only  man  before  I've  done  :  I'll  smash  up  everybody  else,  Sir  Godfrey  and 
all.  There's  Doctor  Vaughan :  I  made  him.  There's  Miss  Leczinska, 
the  great  actress,  you  know — I  made  her.  There's  Brandon,  editor  of  the 
Trumpet — I  made  him.  There's  my  friend  Lord  Lisburn,  author  of 
what's  his  name — of  course,  you've  read  that — I  made  him.  There's 
Abner,  the  composer — I  made  him.  There  was  Aaron,  of  the  Oberon — I 
made  him.  There's  members  of  Parliament — I've  made  them.  There's 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy — I  made  him.  And  there's  Miss 
Brandt,  and  I'll  make  her.  What'll  you  be  ?  " 

"  You  knew  my  father,"  she  said.  "  You  can't  help  seeing  what  we 
are  now.  I  only  want  anything  to  do  that  will  not  part  me  from  him." 

"  Why  don't  you  paint  in  your  own  name  ?  That  would  be  the 
thing." 

"  You  ask  me  why  I  do  not  drag  my  father's  name  before  the  world 
again — why  I  do  not  trade  upon  slander  ?  " 

"  The  best  use  slander  could  be  put  to.  I  know  things,  and  I'm 
never  wrong  about  what  ought  to  be  done.  Never  mind,  though.  I've 
got  an  idea.  Of  course,  you  are  first-rate  at  portraits  ?  " 

"  I  have  painted  them.  Whether  ill  or  well,  you  must  judge."  The 
slender  hope  that  her  shabby  visitor  might  be  a  picture-dealer,  who  had 
been  struck  by  her  landscape,  was  rapidly  dying  away,  and  she  opened 
her  portfolio  with  a  weary  sigh. 

"  Why,  you're  a  regular  Canaletto  at  portraits — a  Claudia  Lorraine. 
The  very  thing.  By  Jove,  there's  a  nose — just  my  idea  of  a  nose.  Your 
father,  I  suppose  ?  And  this  old  lady  just  sketched  out — I  shouldn't  like 
to  meet  her  alone  in  a  dark  lane,  though.  She  looks  like  the  very 
midge's  wing." 
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"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Claudia,  hastily,  and  turning  it  over — it  was 
a  first  sketch  of  Mrs.  Goldrick,  which  she  had  made  to  illustrate  her 
Whit-Monday  adventure  for  the  benefit  of  Harold  Vaughan. 

"  All  right— I've  seen  enough  for  me.  Would  you  like  to  earn  twenty 
guineas,  for  a  head  ?  " 

"  Twenty  guineas  ?  "     Claudia  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Not  enough,  eh  ?  Twenty-five,  then.  I've  got  a  commission.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  I'  m  the  poorest  man  going,  so  I  shall  take  a  trifle  on 
the  order ;  but  that'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  You  shall  have  your 
pay  clear,  this  time  any  how." 

"  I  didn't  mean  it  wasn't  enough — it's  too  much,"  said  the  girl,  whose 
practical  qualities  have,  I  fear,  been  over-praised.  The  heart  of  Carol 
leaped  within  him.  But  it  smote  him,  too.  He  had  generally  ruled  by 
threats :  it  was  new  to  him  to  find  innocence  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Even  Zelda  knew  the  value  of  money,  however  innocent  she  might  be  in 
less  important  things. 

"  Hang  me,  by  Jove  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  spirit  of  mingled  exultation, 
at  having  stalked  so  easy  a  pigeon,  and  of  amazement  at  his  discovery. 
"  Hang  me,  if  anybody  shall  ever  be  your  agent  but  me — I'll  smash  them 
up,  and  what  I  say  I  do." 

It  was  as  though  he  had  said,  "  I'll  take  care  that  nobody  shall  cheat 
you  but  me."  It  was  not  chivalry  after  Lord  Lisburn's  pattern;  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  chivalry  which  bears  for  its  crest,  not  the  silk 
purse,  but  the  sow's  ear,  and  is  equally  true  in  its  way.  So  it  came  about 
that  while  Harold  Vaughan' s  exalted  beggar- girl  had  enlisted  the  coroneted 
knight  of  the  silken  pennon  for  her  champion,  his  dethroned  queen  had  to 
put  up  with  the  knight  of  that  from  which,  as  proverbs  go,  no  silken  purse 
or  pennon  can  be  made. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CLAUDIA'S  FIRST  PATRON. 

THERE  is  another  proverb,  or  rather  superstition,  according  to  which  one's 
left  ear  burns  when  ill  is  being  spoken  of  its  owner,  though  a  thousand 
miles  away.  There  is  also  another  superstition,  or  rather  belief,  accord- 
ing to  which  no  lady  can  be  guilty  of  listening  to  conversations  through 
key-holes.  Not  only  Zelda's  left  ear,  but  her  right  ear  and  her  right  and 
left  cheeks  were  burning  when,  lady  or  no  lady,  she  drew  them  away  from 
the  key-hole  that  she  had  locked  between  her  own  room  and  Lord  Lis- 
burn's. She  had  not  heard  the  whole  conversation  between  the  two 
friends,  nor  could  she  understand  all  she  heard.  But  what  she  did  hear 
was  quite  enough  to  make  her  ears  tingle  without  being  caught  by  two 
visitors  in  the  flagrant  fact  of  proving  herself  to  be  no  lady  in  the  matter 
of  eaves-dropping.  She  turned  round  sharply  upon  both  of  them.  One 
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was  Carol,  whom  she  knew,  the  other  was  a  lady  whom  she  did  not  know. 
She  was  polite  enough,  however,  to  single  out  her  acquaintance  for  her 
attack,  after  letting  down  the  curtain  that  she  had  added  to  the  door  as 
well  as  a  new  bolt  and  key. 

"  How  dare  you  ?  "  she  flung  out  at  Carol.  "  Didn't  I  order  you 
never  to  come  into  my  room  unless  you  were  sent  for  ?  " 

"  That's  cool.  I  should  like  to  see  what  sort  of  room  you'd  have  had 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  me.  Never  mind,  Miss  Brandt — she's  only  in  one  of 
her  tempers." 

"  You  forget  who  you're  speaking  to." 

"  And  that's  Gratitude,"  he  said  pathetically. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  whispered  Claudia  nervously,  bewildered  by  the 
strange  room  in  which  she  found  herself,  and  more  than  half  frightened  at 
the  little  figure  that  stood  flashing  before  them. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  must  introduce  you.     Pauline,  this  is " 

"Get  out.  Who  are  you?"  she  asked  Claudia,  looking  over  her 
curiously  from  head  to  foot.  "  You're  not  the  woman  that  came  in  here 
to-day,  are  you,  and  looked  into  all  my  boxes  while  I  was  away  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle,  this  is " 

"  Didn't  I  say  get  out  ?  If  it  isn't  the  woman  that  looked  into  my 
boxes,  I  suppose  she  has  got  a  tongue  of  her  own  to  say  no.  I  don't 
want  you — be  off,  and  don't  come  again  till  you're  asked  for.  If  you 
don't  go,  I'll  have  a  sprained  ankle  for  a  week,  like  I  did  before.  The  lady 
can  stay,  if  she  wants  me.  There,  now  that  fellow's  off,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"And  pray,  who  are  you?"  asked  Claudia  quietly.  She  was  cer- 
tainly not  inclined  to  be  bullied  for  five-and-twenty  pounds. 

Zelda,  whose  head  scarcely  reached  above  Claudia's  shoulder,  looked 
up  at  her  gravely  and  hard.  Then  she  curtsied  with  the  dignity  that  is 
almost  touching  in  itself  when  usurped  by  a  tiny  figure  like  hers.  But 
Claudia  had  not  outgrown  the  morbid  pride  of  poverty,  and  held  herself 
up  unbendingly. 

"  I  was  told  that  a  lady  wished  to  see  me,"  she  said.  "  As  it  seems 
I  was  mistaken,  I  had  better  go." 

"  I  was  very  angry  and  very  rude,"  said  Zelda,  "and  I  hadn't  seen 
your  eyes,  nor  heard  you  speak,  and  you  came  with  Carol.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  that  I  wanted  to  see  you — I  dare  say  I  did,  but  I  want  twenty 
things  an  hour,  and  never  think  of  them  again  if  they  don't  come."  The 
prima  donna  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  shy  fit :  she  had  never  spoken  to 
a  lady  in  her  life  before,  and  felt  as  ill  at  ease  as  if  her  visitor  had  been  a 
creature  of  another  order.  Physical  contrast  also  told — there  was  not  a 
single  point  in  which  the  two  were  not  one  another's  opposite,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  point  of  the  heel.  In  dress,  at  least  in  costliness 
of  raiment,  Zelda  had  the  advantage — a  point  that  perhaps  told  a  little 
with  Claudia  by  way  of  increase  to  her  pride,  but  Zelda,  though  she  had 
changed  rags  for  satin,  was  content  to  be  a  peacock  herself,  without  regard 
to  the  fashion,  or  noticing  what  other  women  wore. 
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"  She  must  be  some  Eastern  princess,"  thought  Claudia,  into  whose 
head  it  never  came  that  her  father's  self-styled  old  friend  would  dare  to 
bring  her  into  company  where  she  ought  not  to  be,  and  whose  topo- 
graphical knowledge  of  London  was  not  extensive  enough  to  suggest  that 
Golden  Square  was  not  the  quarter  for  princesses.  "  And  I  suppose  these 
are  Eastern  ways."  Her  own  accent  was  not  English  enough  to  tell  her 
whether  Zelda's  English  was  foreign  or  no. 

"  My  name  is  Miss  Brandt,  Madame  :  Mr.  Carol  told  me  that  you 
wanted  your  portrait  painted,  and  was  good  enough  to  give  me  the  com- 
mission. If  he  was  wrong,  I  am  sorry." 

"  Maybe  I  did — but  Carol  makes  out  I  want  all  sorts  of  things.  I 
never  was  done,  only  in  sticking  plaster.  I  should  like  to  be  done  though, 
in  real  colours.  Ah,  I  remember  something  about  it  now — they  want  to 
put  me  on  the  music  covers.  Yes,  I  think  I'll  be  done.  How  long  '11 
you  be  ?  I'm  ready — only  make  me  just  like  I  am.  Only  I  must  brush 
down  my  hair."  She  took  a  comb  and  brush  out  of  her  work-basket.  "  I 
think  the  deuce  is  in  my  hair  :  I  want  to  have  it  done  flat  like  yours. 
Ladies  always  have  flat  hair.  I  want  you  to  make  me  like  a  lady.  Do  you 
think  I'd  better  put  on  some  rouge  ?  And  you  needn't  make  me  quite  so 
black,  and  don't  make  me  quite  so  small.  Wait  a  minute  :  I  must  put  on 
my  other  ear-ring,  and  now  you  can  begin." 

"  I  can  make  a  study  of  you  if  you  like,  but  I'm  a  slow  worker  :  and 
you  must  give  me  time.  I  didn't  come  to  give  you  a  regular  sitting  now." 

"  And  you'll  paint  me  as  you  say  ?  "  went  on  Zelda,  warming  with 
the  idea,  while  Claudia's  artistic  instincts  began  to  wake  up  before  the 
splendid  and  picturesque  subject  she  had  found. 

"  If  you  would  only  let  me  paint  you  in  character,"  she  said. 

"As  how?" 

"  I  mean  as  a  Spanish  flower-girl — you  should  have  sat  to  Murillo, 
Madame — or  as  a  Sultana,  or,  best  of  all,  as  a  Gitaca,  a  Gipsy  girl " 

"  Modevol !  No  !  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  An  English  lady,  or  no- 
thing at  all !  Oh,  I'd  bless  you  for  ever  if  you'd  give  me  hair  like  yours !  " 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong.  I  have  the  sketch  quite  in  my  mind's  eye. 
It  should  be  a  half-length^  and  full  face,  with  the  hair  roughed  out  and 
the  lips  just  open,  as  if  they  were  speaking.  You  should  wear  your  ear- 
rings, if  you  like,  and  you  should  have  a  scarlet  cloak  half  thrown  back, 
and  the  back-ground  should  give  a  sort  of  idea  of  the  shade  of  trees." 
Certainly  Claudia  was  not  original  in  her  views,  excepting  in  the  proper  way 
to  conciliate  a  patron.  Zelda  looked  at  her  half  suspiciously,  half  sadly. 

"  Am  I,  then,  so  like  a  Romani  Chil  ?  I  want  to  be  done  like  what  I 
•want  to  be." 

"  Very  well ;  I  won't  paint  you  in  character  as  you  don't  wish,  but  it's 
a  chance  thrown  away.  Only  for  goodness'  sake  don't  meddle  with  your 
hair.  I'll  begin  to-morrow,  but  I'll  make  just  a  sketch  now,  if  you  like, 
to  study  at  home.  But,  do  you  know,  I  don't  even  knott  your  name  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Leczinska,  of  the  Oberon." 
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"  What !  are  you  Mademoiselle  Leczinska  ?  "  Claudia  had  been  out 
of  the  way  of  hearing  common  scandals,  and  never  assumed  evil.  She 
only  looked  with  additional  interest  and  curiosity  at  the  actress  and  her 
belongings — like  Harold  Yaughan,  she  had  never  before  realised  the 
existence  of  an  actress  off  the  stage,  and  her  tastes,  perhaps  also  her 
foreign  blood,  led  her  to  sympathise  with  art  and  artists  of  all  kinds  more 
than  if  she  had  never  put  brush  to  canvas,  or  than  if  she  had  been  a 
full-blooded  Englishwoman. 

"  Yes ;  I'm  her.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ?  Do  you  think  me  so 
very  strange  ?" 

"  I  think  you  are  unlike  anybody  I  ever  saw." 

"That  means  you  don't  like  me  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  make  an  outline  of  your  profile.  Please  turn  your  head 
— may  I  move  it  ?  So.  Why  do  you  think  I  don't  like  you  ?  I  like 
you  immensely  for  a  subject.  As  for  the  rest,  you  can  hardly  expect  me 
to  say  in  five  minutes." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  liked  you  the  first  look  I  had  of  you.  But  it  isn't 
blue  eyes  like  yours  that  see  things,  though  I'd  give  mine  for  yours  and 
welcome.  Is  it  done  ?  " 

"Not  nearly."  Claudia  was  not  too  intent  upon  her  work  to  be 
taking  stock  t>f  the  costly  chaos  around  her,  and  thinking  how  a  girl 
apparently  no  older  than  herself,  and  obviously,  she  could  not  help  seeing, 
her  intellectual  inferior,  could  have  managed  to  gather  up  so  much  of  the 
world's  chiffonerie.  She  might  get  one  of  the  practical  lessons  she  was 
always  looking  after. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  she  said,  "  we  are  both  artists — we  are  both 
foreigners.  Have  you  ever  been  poor  ?  " 

"  Poor  ?  I  hardly  know.  I've  always  had  something  to  eat,  all  but 
sometimes,  but  I  haven't  always  had  money.  I'm  awfully  fond  of  money 
— I  don't  know  which  is  best,  saving  it  or  spending  it.  I  do  both  as  well 
as  I  can,  but  it's  hard  to  know  which  to  do  sometimes." 

"  I  should  have  thought  getting  it  was  the  only  hard  part." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing.  It  comes.  I  just  sing  a  few  songs,  and  people 
pay  me.  I  should  never  get  any  if  I  had  to  rake  it  up  with  my  fingers." 

"  You  have  a  wonderful  gift,  Mademoiselle— I  envy  you." 

"  Why  don't  you  sing  then  ?     It's  as  easy  as  talking,  any  day." 

"  For  one  very  good  reason — nobody  ever  taught  me." 

"  Nor  me ;  only  poor  Lucas  ;  and  I  could  sing  long  before  then.  I 
thought  every  girl  could  sing.  What  else  is  she  made  for  ?  She  can't 
sell  horses,  nor  shoe  them,  and  if  she  could,  she'd  only  get  knocked 
down  by  the  men." 

"  But  you  must  have  learned  somehow  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  It  comes,  like  money,  I  suppose.  Who  taught  the  Chirik- 
lori — the  blessed  birds  ?  Not  Lucas,  nor  Abner,  anyhow." 

"  Well,  God  was  not  so  good  to  me.  Yours  must  be  a  glorious  life, 
Mademoiselle — to  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  world  but  to  follow  your  own 
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nature.  Though  I  can  neither  act  nor  sing,  I  think  the  life  of  a  great 
singer  like  you  must  be  the  most,  glorious  in  the  world — almost  as  divine 
as  Nature  herself,  and  made  beautiful  by  Art  besides.  I  can  understand 
why  the  getting  of  money  should  be  of  small  account  with  you.  Why, 
even  fame  must  be  the  smallest  thing  in  a  free  career  like  yours." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  the  nosegays  ?  It's  glorious  enough,  if  that's 
what  you  mean.  But  what's  the  good  of  it  all,  if  it  can't  make  me  be 
what  I  want  to  be  ?  " 

"  What,  then,  do  you  want  to  be  ?  " 

Zelda  thought  for  a  moment,  and  at  last  answered,  "  Like  you." 

"  Like  me  ?  Without  a  gift  above  the  common — who  can  never 
expect  to  do  more  than  keep  myself,  and  will  be  proud  and  happy  if  I  can 
do  that  and  no  more — who  can  neither  sing,  nor  play,  nor  be  thought  of 
by  anyone — does  not  that  sound  like  nonsense,  Mademoiselle  ?  It  is  I 
who  would  give  myself  up  to  be  like  you." 

"  Ah !  but  nobody  thinks  ill  of  you  ;  nobody  despises  you  ;  nobody 
treats  you  like  so  much  dirt !  You  have  somebody  to  talk  to,  haven't 
you  ?  When  you  get  money,  you  can  get  what  you  want  with  it :  the 
only  thing  I  want,  I  can't  buy.  Do  you  think  I  want  to  buy  bread  and 
water  ?  I  could  get  them  without  the  buying,  if  need  be.  By  Jove !  " — 
she  had  caught  up  the  oath  from  Carol — "  if  I  sing,  I  want  it  to  be  in 
my  own  way,  all  alone,  and  not  those  confounded  black  lines  that  old  fool 
Abner  writes  down  for  me.  I  don't  want  people  to  stare  and  point  at  me 
and  say,  '  There  goes  Mademoiselle  Leczinska.'  I  wanted  money,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  great,  so  that  I  mightn't  be  looked  down  on ;  and  it's  all 
worse  than  ever." 

"I  wish  she  wouldn't  talk  so  strangely,"  thought  Claudia,  gathering 
herself  together  ever  so  slightly,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  some- 
thing or  other  about  her  patroness  was  not  quite  as  it  should  be. 

"I  like  the  applause,  and  the  bouquets,  and  the  money,  still;  but  it's 
all  asjf  I'd  bought  a  horse  with  them,  and  he'd  turned  out  spavined.  You 
are  a  lady.  Did  you  ever  want  anybody  to  like  you  very  much  indeed  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  But  suppose  you  did ;  what  should  you  do  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  !     How  on  earth  can  I  tell  ?  " 

"  Would  it  not  be  to  get  rich  and  grand,  so  that  he  should  look  up 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ?' ' 

"  That  depends,  I  should  say,"  Claudia  answered,  as  coldly  as  possible. 
"  If  he  was  like  most  men,  I  should  say  yes." 

"  But  he  isn't  like  most  men.     He's  like  no  other  man." 

"  Then  I  should  say  no." 

"  Would  it  be  by  trying  to  be  good  and  to  please  him  in  every  way  ?  " 

"Very  likely." 

"  Or  by  making  him  fear  one  ?     But  he's  too  brave  for  that,  I'm  afraid." 

"Indeed,  Mademoiselle,  I  don't  know.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me 
such  things.  There — I  have  done  all  I  want  for  to-day." 
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"  But  I  must  ask.  I  believe  in  you,  and  I  won't  let  you  go.  Have 
you  ever  cared  about  anybody — man  or  woman,  I  don't  mind  who  ?  " 

"No;  I  don't  know " 

"  Give  me  your  hand.     Now  tell  me — yes  or  no." 

' '  Suppose  I  won't  say  anything  ?  Please,  Mademoiselle,  let  go  my  hand." 

"  That  means  yes,  then." 

"  Then  I  say  no." 

"  That  means  yes,  too.  If  I  can't  read  myself,  I  can  read  you.  You 
have  your  heart  in  your  hand,  all  but  what's  in  your  eyes.  What  do 
you  do  ?  " 

"I?" 

"  I  want  you  to  teach  me.  No ;  I  won't  give  up  your  hand.  What 
do  you  do  ?  But  then,  no  doubt  he  cares  for  you,  too.  That's  why  I 
want  to  be  like  you." 

All  this  was  wild  and  lidiculous  enough ;  but  Claudia's  heart  was  a 
very  fairly  large  one,  to  match  with  her  ample  stature.  People  in  her 
station  were  not  in  the  habit  of  catching  hold  of  the  first  stranger  they 
find  for  a  confidante  of  their  love-stories.  But  there  was  something  so 
utterly  unconventional  about  Zelda,  that  nothing  she  ever  did  or  said 
could  appear  in  itself  strange  or  out  of  keeping :  the  whole  strangeness 
lay  in  her  who  did  or  said  it ;  and  when  that  was  once  got  over,  all  the  rest 
seemed  to  follow.  Claudia,  though  she  was  incapable  of  telling  a  white 
lie  without  betraying  herself,  would  have  gone  to  the  rack  rather  than 
have  owned  to  her  own  father  the  smallest  fraction  of  her  heart's  history, 
BO  she  could  not  be  expected  to  sympathise  with  one  who  seemed  to  be 
calling  out  her  sorrows  from  the  housetop  to  all  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
But  yet  earnestness  would  have  its  way ;  and  as  the  passion,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  so  outspoken,  it  could  not  be  that  there  was  anything 
to  conceal.  A  very  natural  curiosity  about  her  eccentric  patroness, 
whose  whole  nature  seemed  to  be  the  opposite  pole  to  her  own,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  if  not  of  sympathy.  That  a 
man  should  refuse  to  be  captivated  by  Zelda,  so  long  as  there  were  other 
women  in  the  world,  was  fully  accountable  to  her  woman's  eyes ;  but 
what  sort  of  moth-queller  could  he  be,  who  had  acted  the  part  of  lighted 
candle  to  Mdlle.  Leczinska  ? 

A  sort  of  fascination  had  of  late  come  to  pour  from  Zelda's  eyes, 
whether  they  were  evil  or  no.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  they 
were  dark  and  grand ;  and,  when  she  was  in  earnest  about  anything — as 
she  always  was  about  all  things — her  little,  eager  figure  seemed  rather  to 
belong  to  her  eyes,  than  her  eyes  to  her.  Claudia's  small  belief  in  herself 
would  have  led  her  to  refuse  the  office  of  portrait-painter  to  the  prim  a 
donna,  had  she  not  thought  of  the  old  man,  to  whom  she  owed  not  only 
filial  affection,  but  maternal  care.  "  How,"  she  thought,  "  shall  I  ever 
paint  those  eyes,  if  I  am  to  make  their  owner  a  commonplace  young  lady  ?  " 
She  managed  to  release  her  hand,  and  rose  to  go. 

"  I  can   teach  you  nothing,  Mademoiselle.     You,  who   learn  from 
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Nature,  can  have  nothing  to  learn  from  me."  She  felt  herself  compelled 
to  look  away  from  the  eyes,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  they  lighted  upon 
the  watch,  where  it  hung  from  its  nail  in  the  wall — the  Doctor's  gold 
watch,  that  she  had  seen  a  hundred  times.  There  might  be  a  hundred 
watches  like  it ;  hut  she  was  not  near-sighted,  and  the  back,  which  was 
turned  towards  her,  bore  a  cypher  that  belonged  only  to  one.  The  light 
was  fading,  however,  and  she  could  not  resist  approaching  to  see  if  her 
eyes  had  possibly  deceived  her,  though  she  trusted  them  implicitly,  and 
with  good  cause. 

Zelda  saw  her  start,  and  heard  the  sudden  half- exclamation  that 
escaped  from  her.  She  could  not  help,  therefore,  noticing  what  Claudia 
did  and  what  she  looked  at  while  under  the  momentary  impulse  of 
surprise.  She  had  been  trained  from  her  babyhood  to  those  habits  of 
observation  that  pass  with  the  dupes  of  the  fortune-teller,  and  sometimes 
with  the  fortune-teller  herself,  for  the  intuition  of  the  clairvoyante ;  she 
had  twisted  half  a  secret  from  Claudia,  of  whose  blue  eyes,  tall  figure, 
and  general  ladyhood  she  was  already  jealous,  and  her  mind  was  fully 
directed  upon  Harold  Vaughan. 

Claudia  turned  very  pale ;  Zelda  flushed  up  like  a  flaming  rose. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  the  time,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Claudia,  lying  in 
such  a  manner,  that  she  could  not  have  made  a  fuller  confession.  "It 
is  time  to  go." 

"And  to-morrow?  " 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me,  Mademoiselle." 

"What — you  won't  come?  I  can't  wait — not  a  day.  So,"  she 
thought,  "  this  is  why  I  am  despised — oh,  if  I  had  but  known  why ! — 
Stay;  will  you  not  have  some  wine  ?  We  must  be  friends." 

"I  never  take  wine,"  said  Claudia,  faintly.     "  I  must  go  now." 

"  Stop — tell  me  one  thing ;  you  know  Carol :  do  you  know  his  friend, 
Harold  Vaughan  ?" 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  of  Harold  Vaughan  ?  "  cried  Claudia. 
She  could  not  even  pretend  to  lie  any  more :  she  had  fairly  broken  down 
under  a  new  blow  that  she  was  not  proof  against  in  spite  of  all  her  self- 
discipline.  She  only  gathered  herself  together  in  a  manner  to  which 
Lady  Penrose's  scornful  use  of  her  skirts  had  been  mere  child's  play, 
and,  without  another  word,  sailed  straight  from  the  room.  Zelda  stamped 
upon  the  floor,  as  if  invoking  a  demon,  and  a  demon  arose.  What  he 
is  called  in  the  infernal  hierarchy  I  know  not :  mortals  call  him  by  the 
hideous  name  of  jealousy. 

At  the  same  moment,  however,  another  voice  spoke  through  the  door 
from  which  Claudia  had  disappeared. 

"Are  you  still  engaged,  Mademoiselle  ?"  asked  Lord  Lisburn.  "I 
must  see  you,  if  it's  only  to  wish  you  good-by." 

She  was  thinking  too  little  of  him  to  remember  her  veil,  as  she  said, 
though  with  discouraging  impatience,  "  Yes  ;  I  am  alone.  You  may  come 
in,  if  you  like."  So  he  came  in. 
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BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

GOOD  FOE  NOTHING. 

ILLIAM  Brown  being  deprived  of 
his  mate,  went  about  very  much  like 
other  young  fellows  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. He  took  to  leaning 
against  posts  a  good  deal,  and  he 
who  was  once  the  blythest  lad  in  all 
the  country  side  began  to  mope  and 
be  idle.  He  could  not  settle  down 
to  anything.  He  did  not  know  when 
to  go  to  bed  or  when  to  get  up. 
His  occupation  was  gone,  and  with 
it  all  the  zest  and  pleasure  of  life. 
A  few  days  ago  whatever  he  might 
be  doing  had  some  reference  to  her, 
and  was  mentally  judged  by  her 
standard  of  comparison.  If  he  was 
about  any  garden  work  he  would 
think  when  he  should  have  finished 
it  that  he  might  look  in  at  Mrs. 
Jinks's  cottage  and  talk  a  bit  with  Sally.  If  he  found  a  large  gooseberry 
on  a  tree,  or  twin  flowers  on  one  stalk,  or  if  he  dug  out  a  curious 
stone  or  an  old  coin  (the  inn  garden  had  been  a  battle  field  in  the  Wars 
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of  the  Roses,  and  many  such  relics  were  turned  up  at  odd  times),  he 
put  them  aside  to  shew  her  in  the  evening  as  a  subject  for  conversation. 
When  he  took  his  reading  lesson  from  Mr.  Mowledy,  he  always  tried  to 
remember  any  narrative  which  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  in  order 
to  repeat  it  to  her,  and  he  had  taught  the  girl  to  read  and  write  a  little 
herself.  Now  all  this  was  over.  If  he  worked  in  the  garden  it  was  mere 
digging  with  a  spade  or  hoeing  with  a  hoe.  His  readings  were  mere  star- 
ings  without  purpose  into  a  book.  What  he  liked  best  was  to  lie  down 
flat  under  a  tree,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms  and  think  of  Sally  hour 
after  hour  in  a  day-dream.  Then,  as  he  could  not  sleep  at  night,  but  lie 
awake  hot  and  feverish,  he  got  up  and  wandered  round  the  blacksmith's 
cottage  that  he  might  catch  sight  of  Sally  when  she  went  out  with  her 
milk-pail  early.  But  the  second  morning  after  he  had  devised  this  stratagem 
gaunt  Harry  himself,  appeared  with  the  pail  and  milked  his  cow  in  person. 
Sally  had  been  packed  off  crying  the  afternoon  before  in  the  carrier's 
cart  to  pass  a  few  months  at  Dronington  with  a  silly  old  aunt  who 
kept  a  small  mercer's  shop,  and  Willie  saw  her  no  more  at  Wakefield. 

It  was  about  this  time  too  that  the  boy,  grown  reckless  and  rebellious 
against  his  elders,  fell  into  indifferent  company,  and  the  miller  told  his 
friend  the  Curate  that  Sir  Richard's  head  keeper  was  on  the  look  out  for 
him.  It  was  a  period  of  agricultural  distress,  and  the  stump  oratory 
which  arises  out  of  it.  There  was  a  loud  outcry  against  the  Game  Laws, 
and  consequently  a  number  of  poachers  about.  They  did  not  think  the 
stealing  of  hares  and  pheasants  criminal,  but  rather  gloried  in  it  among 
themselves.  Young  Brown,  who  was  now  generally  mooning  about  the 
woods,  fell  in  with  some  of  these  poachers,  who  were  mostly  pleasant 
adventurous  fellows,  and  he  felt  a  growing  fancy  for  their  society.  One 
day  the  boy  astonished  his  father  by  holding  forth  suddenly  at  dinner 
about  "the  rights  of  the  people  ;"  he  did  not  understand  in  the  least 
what  he  said,  but  he  had  caught  the  wild  radical  jargon  of  the  time,  as  a 
parrot  learns  to  swear. 

The  Curate  noticed  all  these  things  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  Mr. 
Mowledy  loved  the  boy  whom  he  fancied  ought  to  have  been  his  son,  and 
might  have  been  had  events  turned  out  otherwise  than  they  had  done. 
He  understood  only  too  well  the  cause  of  the  change  which  had  all 
at  once  come  over  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  well- conditioned  boy 
whom  he  had  taught  so  carefully ;  for  silent  and  reserved  as  William 
Brown  might  be  with  every  one  else,  he  told  his  secret  to  the  Curate  very 
frankly.  Mr.  Mowledy  even  called  upon  the  blacksmith,  and  felt  his 
ground  to  see  if  it  would  bear  a  cautious  step  or  two ;  but  there  is  a 
notable  difference  between  the  Protestant  clergy  and  their  Roman 
Catholic  brethren.  The  English  pastor  is  jealously  excluded  from  the 
private  family  affairs  of  his  flock.  He  is  a  person  connected  with 
the  Church  and  the  Sunday  coat,  and  must  never  be  heard  or  listened  to 
apart  from  them.  It  comes  from  the  fact  that  our  University  bred  clergy 
have  little  fellow  feeling  and  less  community  of  thought  with  the 
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peasantry ;  whereas  the  Catholic  clergy  are  often  only  peasants  them- 
selves, and  feel  and  think  with  their  own  class. 

The  reverend  gentleman  having  been  therefore  rebuffed  rather  rudely 
at  the  blacksmith's  when  he  went  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  young  friend 
and  fellow  fisherman  in  a  discreet  way,  so  as  to  obtain  time  and  favour 
for  him,  was  wending  his  way  disconsolately  homeward,  when  he  met 
Mr.  Sharpe,  with  a  leather  bag  in  his  hand,  coming  from  the  railway. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  now  all  the  affairs  of  Sir  Kichard  Porteous  and  his 
brother  in  hand.  He  received  the  rents  of  the  estate,  cut  down  timber  as 
fast  as  it  was  ready  for  the  axe,  and  paid  the  Curate's  stipend  with  some- 
what more  regularity  than  it  had  ever  been  paid  before,  though  he 
deducted  income  tax  which  was  not  due  upon  it,  and  took  c  5  the  price  of 
a  receipt  stamp  which  he  did  not  affix  to  the  Curate's  acknowledgment  for 
the  money ;  and  these  were  things  which  would  never  have  occurred 
to  the  large  and  generous  soul  of  Dr.  Porteous.  On  the  contrary,  when- 
ever that  polished  member  of  the  superior  clergy  had  felt  the  necessity  of 
deducting  anything  from  his  curate's  stipend,  he  had  preferred  to  retain 
the  whole  of  it  in  his  own  hands  rather  than  bring  his  gentlemanly  mind 
down  to  the  consideration  of  vulgar  fractions,  with  his  "  Reverend  friend 
and  colleague,"  as  he  courteously  called  his  subordinate  at  such  times. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  Curate  preferred  the  less  polite,  but  more 
business-like  practice  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  regular  payments  on  the  one 
hand,  unresisting  submission  to  petty  peculation  on  the  other,  had 
gradually  established  between  them  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  which 
looked  almost  like  friendship  at  a  little  distance.  Certainly  they  both 
wished  each  other  well :  the  Curate  because  he  never  wished  ill  to  any 
living  thing  (except  worms,  which  he  had  schooled  himself  to  impale  on 
philanthropic  principles),  and  Mr.  Sharpe  because  there  really  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  the  Curate  an  ill  turn  while 
it  was  more  convenient  and  respectable  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him ; 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  was  too  shrewd  a  gentleman  not  to  understand  the  value 
of  a  blameless  clergyman's  good  will. 

It  was  not  that  Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  see  through  him.  A  reverend 
gentleman  who  was  once  stroke  in  his  college  eight,  and  a  junior 
student  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  cannot  altogether  forget  the  expe- 
riences of  his  youth.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  lawyer  was  a  rogue 
who  cheated  him  of  a  few  shillings  every  quarter ;  but  he  also  had 
worldly  wisdom  or  charity  enough  (they  are  nearly  the  same  qualities)  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  small  robbery,  and  signed  his  name  every  three 
months  to  the  strips  of  paper  in  duplicate  which  the  attorney  presented 
for  his  signature,  as  though  he  did  not  notice  the  figures  upon  them. 
Mr.  Sharpe  had  sometimes  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  pale-faced  scholar 
was  not  quite  a  fool,  but  he  deadened  his  conscience  with  a  few  loud 
civil  words  as  he  pouched  the  trumpery  theft.  Ho  was  a  fellow  who 
did  not  look  to  see  if  there  was  mud  upon  a  shilling  when  he  picked  it  up. 

"How  de  doo,  Keverend  gent?  how  de  do,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Sharpe 
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heartily  as  they  met,  but  though  this  dog  seemed  to  bark  honestly 
enough  his  eyes  were  shifty,  and  he  was  secretly  ill  at  ease  in  a  gentle- 
man's company. 

Mr.  Mowledy  answered  with  the  mild  good  taste  natural  to  him, 
though  an  almost  imperceptible  smile  played  for  an  instant  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  and  then  died  away  as  though  reproved  by  the  pre- 
sence of  that  august  and  beautiful  charity  which  sat  enthroned  on  the 
ample  brow  of  this  lowly  priest. 

Then  Mr.  Sharpe's  mind  turning  instinctively  to  money  as  needs  it 
must,  reminded  the  Curate  that  to-morrow  was  "  pay  day." 

"  Nothing  comes  round  so  fast  as  pay  day  to  the  master,  or  so  slow 
to  the  man,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe. 

Mr.  Mowledy  internally  acknowledged  the  justice  of  this  delicate 
remark,  for  having  lately  had  to  pay  his  rent  he  had  only  two  sovereigns 
left  in  his  purse,  and  he  was  about  to  send  off  one  of  them  as  his  annual 
contribution  to  the  Bible  Society,  the  only  way  he  had  of  doing  good  with 
his  small  means,  so  he  thought,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Eternal  Master 
when  he  came  might  find  his  single  talent  well  employed. 

"Penny  a  pound  more  put  on  the  income  tax,  Reverend  Sir,  which 
will  make  just  one  and  threepence  less  this  quarter  on  your  account." 

"  Truly,  a  penny  a  pound  deducted  from  fifteen  pounds  diminishes 
the  sum  by  fifteen  pence,"  answered  the  Curate,  with  a  slight  contraction 
of  the  brows  more  like  an  expression  of  pain  than  displeasure.  He  was 
involuntarily  ashamed  that  a  man  with  an  immortal  soul  should  be  so  base. 

"Ah,  your  Reverence,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  awkwardly  trying  to  shift  the 
load  of  his  infamy  on  to  other  shoulders,  "  if  I  had  my  way  I  would 
knock  off  that  tax  on  your  income,  and  I  told  Dr.  Porteous  it  was  a  shame 
to  take  it.  But  the  doctor  is  terribly  loose  in  his  accounts,  and  he 
observed  with  considerable  shrewdness  that  the  value  of  the  living  is  un- 
questionably more  than  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners 
for  exemption,  and  therefore  it  was  only  right  that  you  should  pay  your 
share  of  it." 

"  I  am  content  to  do  so.  I  did  not  venture  to  make  any  observation 
on  the  subject." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  "  I  cannot  say  you  ever  did  either 
now  or  at  any  other  time,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  the  remark, 
you  looked  as  if  you  could  say  a  good  deal  if  you  were  inclined  to  do  so. 
So  could  I,  but  Lord  love  you,  sir,  Dr.  Porteous  has  got  holes  in  both 
pockets." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  referred  to  him,"  replied  the  Curate,  un- 
willing to  be  betrayed  into  hearing  one  unkind  word  against  his  patron  ; 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  having  eased  his  mind  of  its  difficulty  about  the  one  and 
threepence,  consented  cheerfully  to  change  the  conversation.  His  next 
words,  however,  startled  Mr.  Mowledy  out  of  all  self  control. 

"  I've  come  down  to  Wakefield  this  fine  afternoon,  though  I  was  not 
due  till  to-morrow  observed  Mr.  Sharpe  cheerfully,  "  partly  because  I 
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was  a  little  off  my  feed,  and  wanted  some  country  air ;  partly  because  I 
am  going  to  take  out  a  warrant  against  young  Brown  for  poaching." 

"  A  warrant !  "  echoed  Mr.  Mowledy,  turning  very  pale.  "  Surely 
not.  There  is  no  harm  in  the  boy.  He  is 'merely  a  love-sick  lad,  who  is 
idling  about  just  now ;  but  his  parents  are  honest  people  and  would  not 
countenance  his  doing  anything  wrong,  nor  is  the  boy  himself  badly 
inclined." 

"Humph!"  mused  Mr.  Sharpe,  pursing  up  his  lips  thoughtfully. 
"  He  has  been  seen  with  a  set  of  radical  chaps  who  go  about  snaring 
pheasants,  wiring  hares,  and  spouting  sedition.  That  does  not  look 
much  like  a  good  boy,  your  Reverence." 

"  I  admit,  sir,"  replied  the  Curate  with  ill  concealed  anxiety,  "  that 
the  boy's  conduct  for  some  weeks  past  has  not  been  all  I  could  desire : 
but  I  shall  esteem  it  as  a  personal  favour,  a  favour  demanding  no 
ordinary  gratitude,  if  you  will  show  him  indulgence  on  this  occasion,  and 
accept  my  assurance  that  he  will  never  offend  again." 

"  Ah,  that  is  all  very  well,  your  Reverence,  but  pheasants  are  selling  at 
8s.  6d,  a  head  in  London,  and  Sir  Richard's  estate  is  very  much  embar- 
rassed. Now  as  every  acre  of  it  is  entailed,  and  we  cannot  get  hold  of 
the  next  heir-at-law  should  he  survive  the  doctor,  we  must  not  cut  off  the 
entail  or  sell  a  foot  of  ground,  so  we  are  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  all ' 
the  produce  for  the  creditors'  sake.  I'm  trying  now  to  let  off  the  farms 
at  nominal  rents,  on  long  leases,  with  fines,  or  what  we  Londoners  call 
premiums,  on  entering  into  possession.  They  tell  me  the  land  will  suffer, 
and  the  farmers  will  take  all  they  can  out  of  it  and  put  nothing  in,  but  I 
can't  help  that.  We  must  make  what  we  can  out  of  it  during  Sir 
Richard's  life,  which  ain't  worth  much  I  hear  ;  we  shall  never  get  a  six- 
pence afterwards,  beyond  his  insurances.  So  I've  had  the  pheasants 
numbered,  and  there  are  six-and-twenty  missing  this  week." 

"  If  the  value  of  a  few  birds  recently  missed  from  the  preserves  will 
induce  you  to  act  leniently  by  the  boy  Brown,  will  you  kindly  permit  me 
to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  deduct  it  from  the  stipend  which  is  coming 
to  me  to-morrow,"  urged  the  Curate,  entreatingly. 

"  Well,  your  Reverence,  business  is  business,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  "  but 
if  I  let  him  off  this  time  he  will  be  at  it  again ;  and  then  you  know  if  you 
don't  pay  the  damage  I  must." 

"  Nay,"  pleaded  the  poor  parson,  "I  will  take  care  that  whoever 
poaches  on  Sir  Richard's  preserves,  William  Brown  shall  not  do  so.  I 
will  make  him  promise  me  to  refrain,  if  he  has  ever  been  guilty  of  this 
offence  in  pursuit  of  sport  rather  than  from  the  desire  of  gain ;  and  I 
know  I  can  rely  on  his  word." 

"  Twenty- six  pheasants  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  head  makes 
jusl  four  pounds  eleven,"  remarked  Mr.  Sharpe,  rapidly  totting  up  some 
figures  on  his  thumb-uail  with  a  pencil,  "and  shall  we  say  one  pound 
nine  for  hares  number  unknown  to  make  even  money." 

"  That  will  make  six  pounds,"  said  the  Curate,  wincing  slightly. 
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"And  I  shall  have  just  nine  sovs.  less  the  income-tax,  to  pay  your 
Beverence,"  observed  Mr.  Sharpe,  briskly. 

They  walked  on  together  in  silence  for  some  minutes  after  this ;  and 
then  Mr.  Sharpe  said  good-humouredly  but  rather  hardly.  "  Your  Rever- 
ence seems  to  take  an  interest  in  young  Brown." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Curate,  "  I  do  take  a  very  great  interest  in  him. 
He  is  a  pupil  of  mine,  and  a  lad  of  considerable  promise.  Upright, 
honest,  bright  witted,  brave,  and  resolute ;  rather  an  uncommon  character. 
He  will,  I  think,  make  his  mark  in  life." 

"  Whew !  "  whistled  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  then  he  added  meaningly,  "  Well, 
your  Eeverence,  take  a  fool's  advice,  and  keep  the  boy  out  of  mischief. 
It  isn't  any  particular  business  of  mine  just  now  to  get  him  into  trouble, 
indeed  it  is  just  possible  that  my  interest  may  lie  some  day  quite  in  a 
different  direction,  and  I  may  find  it  suit  me  to  do  him  a  good  turn.  But 
there  may  be — mind,  I  do  not  say  there  are — several  people  who  would 
not  be  sorry  to  see  him  got  out  of  the  way,  and  all  his  whole  family  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that." 

"You  amaze  me,"  said  the  Curate.  "  I  have  lived  here  now  many 
years,  and  I  never  knew  them  do  harm  to  any  one." 

"Very  likely,"  remarked  Mr.  Sharpe  drily.  "By  the  way,  your 
Eeverence,  did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  Duke  of  Courthope's  people  about 
here  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  Curate,  very  far  indeed  off  the  scent,  for,  like  most 
single-minded  and  honest  people,  he  was  utterly  guileless  and  unsus- 
picious. "Dr.  Porteous  mentioned  to  me,  I  remember,  that  his  Grace 
had  some  interest  in  Sir  Richard's  estate." 

"  Oh  no,  he  hasn't,"  returned  Mr.  Sharpe.  "  I  bought  up  all  the 
Bart.'s  debts  secured  upon  property  or  income  ten  years  ago ;  and  the 
Duke's  solicitors  had  taken  good  care  of  him.  They  were  a  shrewd  old 
firm — Messrs.  Deodand  and  Mortmain.  The  Duke  still  employs  them  in 
conveyancing;  and  they  had  secured  to  him  by  a  deed  of  assignment 
nearly  the  whole  revenue  of  this  rectory." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  RECRUIT. 

THE  Curate  took  leave  of  Mr.  Sharpe  on  the  mutual  understanding  that  no 
more  would  be  heard  of  the  warrant  against  William  Brown,  and  then 
he  set  off  for  a  long  walk  into  a  neighbouring  parish,  where  his  brother 
curate  was  sick,  in  order  to  arrange  some  means  by  which  he  could  per- 
form double  duty  on  the  following  Sunday  without  slight  or  injury  to  his 
own  congregation. 

As  he  walked  his  mind  was  rather  bent  upon  secular  than  ecclesiastical 
matters.     In  the  first  place  he  could  not  conceive  of  the  idea  that  any 
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one  should  seriously  desire  to  injure  such  humble  people  as  the  Brown 
family,  yet  he  had  quite  knowledge  of  the  world  enough  to  understand 
that  a  practical  London  solicitor  like  Mr.  Sharpe  would  not  be  disposed 
to  give  him  such  a  warning  without  sufficient  reason,  and  as  he  loved 
the  boy  with  all  the  yearning  affection  of  a  childless  and  lonely  man,  this 
warning  made  him  very  uneasy.  He  resolved  to  speak  to  Thomas  Brown 
himself  about  it,  and  take  counsel  with  that  north  countryman  who  was 
canny,  though  so  silent ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  never 
trusted  himself  alone  in  Madge's  presence  since  they  parted  that  winter's 
evening  in  the  Glebe  meadows,  yet  he  thought  he  would  speak  to  her 
now,  and  inquire  if  she  knew  or  could  guess  at  anything  which  would 
throw  a  light  on  this  mystery. 

He  was  walking  on  absorbed  in  these  thoughts  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  tall  handsome  man  in  the  military  uniform  of  a  crack 
cavalry  regiment.  He  had  streamers  of  gayly-coloured  ribbons  in  his 
forage  cap ;  his  buttons  and  spurs  glittered  like  burnished  silver.  He 
carried  a  gilt-headed  riding  whip  under  his  arm,  and  was  a  very  fine 
fellow  indeed.  Three  louts  in  smock  frocks,  also  with  ribbons  in  their 
hats  stood  near  him,  and  one  youth  of  a  better  class  who  sat  with  his 
head  in  his  hands  at  the  table  of  the  road-side  alehouse  where  they  were 
assembled.  These  were  recruits  for  her  Majesty's  service.  In  order  to 
obtain  them,  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  this  period  divided  into  districts 
in  charge  of  recruiting  officers  who  were  gentlemen ;  but  the  actual  en- 
listment of  recruits  was  carried  on  by  non-commissioned  officers  under 
them.  The  acceptance  of  a  shilling  from  a  recruiting  sergeant  as  an 
earnest  of  the  Queen's  bounty,  constituted  an  act  of  enlistment,  and 
the  practice  of  obtaining  recruits  at  a  public  house,  where  the  non- 
commissioned officer  lied  and  got  drunk  freely  for  his  country's  good, 
was  very  general  at  that  time ;  as  it  seems  to  be  still.  Indeed  the 
system-  in  full  force  was  to  catch  bumpkins  by  the  aid  of  flattery  and 
strong  drink ;  and  then  to  tell  them  what  was  not  true  in  order  to  prevent 
any  attempt  upon  their  part  to  escape.  The  non-commissioned  officer 
got  paid  so  much  a  head  per  bumpkin,  and  was  frequently  the  expertest 
liar  in  his  regiment.  He  was  well  aware  that  there  were  certain  laws 
and  acts  of  parliament  against  his  merry  proceedings,  but  he  artfully  con- 
trived that  they  should  remain  a  dead  letter,  by  inventing  the  most  mar- 
vellous narratives  and  keeping  up  a  wonderful  halo  of  deception  in  the 
bumpkin's  mind,  till  he  found  himself  fast  fixed  in  uniform,  with  a  sabre 
or  a  bayonet  at  his  side. 

Mr.  Mowledy  saw  at  a  glance  what  had  happened.  The  lad,  who  sat 
with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands  at  the  alehouse  table,  was  young 
Brown. 

The  Curate  walked  straight  up  to  his  pupil,  and  the  dashing  sergeant, 
at  once  recognising  his  profession  by  the  straightly-cut  black  coat  and 
white  cravat  which  marks  it  so  distinctly  even  in  Protestant  countries, 
stood  up  and  saluted. 
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"  William !  "  said  the  Curate,  in  a  voice  very  firm  but  very  gentle. 
"It  is  I,  Mr.  Mowledy,  your  friend.  Look  up  and  tell  me  what  has 
happened." 

The  boy's  shoulders  shook  as  if  he  were  sobbing,  and  he  held  his 
head  tighter  in  his  hands  for  some  seconds,  but  when  he  looked  up  his 
eyes  were  quite  dry,  and  he  met  the  Curate's  gaze  steadily  as  one  who  felt 
he  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  though  his  face  was  flushed  and  his  lip 
trembled. 

"  What  is  your  regiment,  sergeant  ?  "  asked  the  Curate,  in  that  uncon- 
scious tone  of  command  which  all  English  gentlemen  adopt  towards  their 
inferiors  in  social  rank ;  a  tone  which  belongs  to  a  people  whose  nobles 
are  still  powerful,  a  tone  which  is  perhaps  natural  to  all  conquering  races. 

"  The  1st  Lancers,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant,  saluting  again  from 
habit,  and  instinctively  obeying  the  unexpressed  order  the  gentleman  had 
addressed  to  him. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  Curate,  "  and  please  to  remember 
that  I  know  your  colonel,  and  that  you  will  have  to  answer  to  me  for  this 
recruit.  You  are  aware  that  he  cannot  be  attested  before  a  magistrate  till 
twenty- four  hours  have  elapsed  from  his  enlistment." 

"  Quite  aware  of  it,  sir,"  replied  the  sergeant  civilly,  and  he  saluted 
again. 

"  Your  head  quarters  are,  I  suppose,  at  Dronington  ?"  continued  the 
Curate,  interrogating  the  sergeant  as  if  he  had  been  his  commanding  officer. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant,  standing  as  straight  as  a  dart  in  the 
attitude  of  attention. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Curate;  then  turning  to  young  Brown, he  said 
affectionately,  "  William,  I  shall  see  you  again  to-night." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

So  BE  IT. 

A  FEW  weeks  before  Mr.  Mowledy  would  have  been  deeply  and  per- 
manently grieved  to  see  the  bright  lad  he  had  educated  sink  into  a  common 
soldier.  Even  now  he  was  surprised  and  shocked,  perhaps  also  a  little 
displeased,  though  the  Curate  was  a  patriot,  and  in  an  invasion  or  in  any 
time  of  public  trouble,  would  have  shewn  himself  a  worthy  member  of  the 
church  militant.  But  at  the  period  at  which  this  story  has  now  arrived 
there  existed  an  opinion  among  most  respectable  English  persons  that  a 
military  life  was  little  better  than  penal  servitude.  In  truth  though  officers 
in  the  army  have  always  made  a  fine  appearance  at  county  balls,  the  trade 
of  soldiering  has  never  been  very  popular  amongst  us  except  when  the  tents 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  pitched  within  sight  of  the  British  coast  at 
Boulogne.  John  Bull  is  not  an  imaginative  old  gentleman.  It  is  no  use 
telling  him  of  a  possible  or  probable  danger  ;  he  laughs  at  it  angrily  or 
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contemptuously,  according  to  his  humour.  But  he  understands  peril 
when  it  is  close  to  him,  and  he  can  see  and  feel  it.  Only  shew  him  a 
band  of  robbers  actually  coming  to  look  after  his  strong  box,  and  at  once 
he  begins  to  feel  a  mighty  respect  for  its  defenders.  At  other  times  he  is 
all  for  peace,  retrenchment,  and  universal  philanthropy ;  so  he  calls  his 
soldiers  man-butchers,  and  sneers  with  a  wise  far-sighted  prudence  at 
their  drill  and  accoutrements.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
are  drones  who  eat  up  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour.  Wonderful 
elderly  person,  our  mutual  friend  John,  when  he  gives  us  a  piece  of  his 
mind,  and  we  are  able  to  notice  at  our  leisure  that  it  is  such  a  very  dif- 
ferent piece  to  that  which  he  gave  us  yesterday. 

Mr.  Mowledy  had  a  full  share  of  the  prejudices  belonging  to  the 
generation  and  society  in  which  he  lived.  He  thought  it  a  foolish  thing 
for  a  young  man  of  clear  head  and  good  character  to  enlist  as  a  soldier ; 
and  unconsciously  following  a  peculiarly  English  mode  of  reasoning,  he 
considered  it  not  only  social  degradation  for  a  village  innkeeper's  son  to 
become  a  British  warrior,  but  also  he  was  of  opinion  that  to  march  about 
a  barrack  yard  in  goose  step  was  the  business  of  a  human  gander,  simply 
because  there  was  neither  money  nor  credit  to  be  got  out  of  it. 

Circumstances,  however,  proverbially  alter  cases.  William  Brown,  a 
quiet,  well-conducted  lad,  reading,  writing,  cyphering,  and  doing  his  duty 
in  an  unobtrusive  way,  with  prosperity  in  prospect,  was  a  very  different 
person  to  William  Brown  the  companion  of  doubtful  associates,  and  with 
a  warrant  out  against  him  for  poaching.  Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  think  that 
his  friend  was  guilty  on  this  count,  nor  was  he ;  still  it  is  an  awkward 
thing  to  fall  under  suspicion,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  with  a  proper 
respect  for  the  Game  Laws  would  not  weigh  too  nicely  the  question  whether 
he  was  innocent  or  culpable,  but  would  commit  him  to  prison  as  a  whole- 
some warning  to  the  country  round.  It  was  a  critical  period  in  the  boy's 
life  :  he  had  been  crossed  in  love ;  he  might  do  something  foolish  in  des- 
peration or  recklessness,  and  drift  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Upon  the  whole 
therefore,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  he  was  put  for  a  few  years  under 
strict  discipline.  No  harm  was  likely  to  happen  to  him  that  way,  and 
much  good.  Moreover,  Colonel  Oakes,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  and 
gentlemen  who  ever  sat  in  a  cavalry  saddle,  commanded  the  1st  Lancers, 
and  Colonel  Oakes  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Mr.  Mowledy.  The  Curate 
knew  that  a  few  lines  to  him  would  secure  the  boy  a  good  reception  in 
the  regiment,  and  a  friend  at  head-quarters,  advantages  which  he  would 
very  likely  turn  to  satisfactory  account,  and — who  could  tell — perhaps 
things  after  all  had  turned  out  for  the  best,  as  theyj^commonly  do  if  we 
put  a  smiling  face  on  them. 

So  Mr.  Mowledy  having  settled  matters  satisfactorily  with  his  colleague 
in  the  next  parish,  walked  rapidly  back  to  ^Wakefield  with]  those  long 
sliding  strides  which  cover  so  much  ground  and  which  are,  I  think, 
peculiar  to  the  clerical  profession. 

He  broke  the  news  with  instinctive  delicacy  to  Madge,  and  sat  down 
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to  talk  with  her  for  the  first  time  during  seventeen  long  years.  Her 
husband  was  out  doing  some  field  work,  and  the  Curate  found  himself 
alone  with  that  old  unspoken  love,  now  purified  from  all  that  was  earthly 
in  it,  still  busy  at  his  heart.  She  heard  his  tidings  silently,  and  one  large 
tear  stole  down  her  pale  cheek,  and  dropped  furtively  upon  her  work,  but 
she  offered  no  opposition  to  her  son's  conduct ;  and  the  Curate,  who  had 
that  fine  sense  of  observation  which  arises  from  Catholic  sympathy  with 
all  that  is  best  in  the  human  heart,  soon  discerned  that  she  was  proud  of 
the  manly  resolution  her  boy  had  taken.  All  women  have  a  strong  spice 
of  romance  in  them  ;  and  a  natural  admiration  for  courage  and  adventure  ; 
they  have  never  quite  taken  the  commercial  view  of  soldiering ;  and  Mrs. 
Brown  secretly  thought  it  was  a  right  and  appropriate  ending  to  a  disap- 
pointed love  affair.  She  would  willingly  have  killed  the  blacksmith  ;  she 
had  a  spiteful  vindictive  feeling  against  Sarah  Jinks,  who  might,  she 
believed,  have  managed  her  affairs  more  cleverly  and  kept  them  out  of 
sight,  but  as  the  thing  was  done  and  over,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
son  go  about  so  dejected  and  woebegone.  She  would  be  glad  to  know  he 
wore  a  red  coat  and  was  winning  hearts  elsewhere.  She  would  feel  a 
fierce  joy  in  being  able  to  say  to  the  blacksmith,  when  next  he  sent  over 
for  her  son  to  help  him  shoe  a  light-heeled  horse,  that  he  was  gone  for  a 
soldier,  and  if  the  blacksmith  wanted  him  now  he  must  ask  the  Queen  her- 
self for  him ;  and  that  he  should  have  thought  of  this  before,  and  to  pour 
upon  the  clumsy  shamefaced  fellow,  whose  rough  kindly  nature  she  knew 
she  could  wound  so  easily,  a  deluge  of  feminine  invectives,  a  phial  full  of  the 
very  vitriol  of  that  condensed  wrath  which  burns  into  the  flesh  without 
noise  or  explosion. 

When  Tom  Brown,  her  husband  was  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
he  did  not  like  it  at  all.  The  hay  had  to  be  stacked,  the  potatoes  to  be 
dug,  the  fruit  in  the  garden  to  be  gathered  and  stored.  William  was  his 
right-hand  man,  and  he  did  not  see  at  first  how  to  get  on  in  the  absence  of 
the  strong  willing  arms  which  had  never  seemed  to  weary  in  their  work 
till  lately.  It  is  sti'ange,  but  nevertheless  it  is  quite  true  to  add  also  that 
he,  Tom  Brown,  the  father  of  this  seven  months'  child,  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  fancy  that  he  was  a  discharged  servant,  and  he  was  privately  appre- 
hensive that  he  must  have  done  something  wrong  or  disrespectful  towards 
his  son  or  the  boy  would  not  have  gone  away  from  him. 

The  flaxen-headed  cherry-cheeked  lads  and  lasses  who  made  up  the 
rest  of  the  Brown  family  likewise  received  the  intelligence  of  this  event 
after  their  own  fashion,  and  set  up  a  prolonged  howl  as  soon  as  the  in- 
formation reached  them ;  but  dried  their  eyes  and  hushed  their  waitings 
when  a  general  distribution  of  gooseberry  jam  was  made  to  comfort  them 
by  their  mother.  Jack,  however,  a  sturdy  heavy  breeched  boy  of  twelve, 
sidled  surlily  up  to  his  mother  and  plucked  her  by  the  apron  stealthily. 
She  stooped  down  to  hear  his  childish  secret,  and  the  boy  blubbered  in  a 
whisper  half  choked  by  emotion,  "  Oi  wunts  fur  tubbee  a  sojer  tew  wi 
ower  Willie." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  TEN  POUND  NOTE. 

NEXT  morning  Mrs.  Brown  was  very  busy  up-stairs  putting  her  son's 
things  in  order,  and  getting  them  ready  to  send  after  him  to  the  depot  of 
his  regiment,  whither  the  Curate  had  promised  to  convey  them  as  soon  as 
they  were  packed.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  do  for  him,  boys  wear  out 
their  clothes  so  fast,  and  the  thrifty  woman  put  aside  everything  that 
wanted  mending,  and  everything  that  he  might  have  outgrown,  only 
choosing  the  finest  and  best  of  his  shirts  and  stockings,  that  he  might  not 
be  disgraced  among  his  comrades,  but  make  as  creditable  a  figure  as  the 
rest  of  them.  When  did  it  ever  happen  that  our  womenkind  were  not 
more  thoughtful  for  us  than  we  are  for  ourselves  ?  Having  done  all  that 
was  to  be  done,  and  packed  her  boy's  box  with  a  neatness  to  which  only 
female  hands  can  attain,  the  mother  unlocked  her  own  private  drawer  and 
took  out  the  ten  pound  note  which  had  been  pressed  into  her  hands  by 
the  stranger  huntsman  in  return  for  the  rose  she  had  given  him,  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  her  for  ever.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  poor  dead 
flower,  which  had  been  wrapped  in  it  so  long,  had  left  a  stain  upon  it, 
and  obliterated  some  of  the  marks  on  it,  and  it  was  but  a  soiled  and 
crumpled  piece  of  paper ;  but  she  knew  its  value  now.  She  considered  that 
this  money  belonged  in  a  peculiar  way  to  her  son  "William,  and  as  he  was  now 
going  out  into  the  world  she  was  determined  that  a  part  of  it  should  be  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  such  necessaries  as  he  wanted,  and  that  she  would  send 
the  remainder  to  him  with  a  loving  message  by  their  stedfast  friend  the 
Curate.  Mrs.  Brown,  however,  did'  not  well  know  how  to  account  to  her 
husband  or  her  neighbours  for  the  possession  of  this  ten  pound  note. 
She  could  not  get  it  changed  at  Wakefield,  and  if  she  attempted  to 
change  it  at  Dronington  she  would  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  So  she 
spread  the  ten  pound  note  before  her,  and  an  unuttered  prayer  was 
probably  in  her  mind  as  she  sat  down  to  think  the  matter  out.  She 
looked  very  serious,  as  we  all  do  when  alone,  while  she  patiently 
revolved  the  subject  in  her  mind  for  an  hour  or  more.  Ten  pounds 
appeared  to  her  so  large  a  sum  that  she  was  afraid  to  send  it  intact  lest  it 
should  lead  her  son  into  temptation,  or  perhaps  get  him  into  trouble. 
What  explanation  could  she  give  to  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  obtained  so  much  money  ?  She  did  not  like  to  tell  the  truth,  for 
reasons  obvious  enough.  Her  husband  had  never  got  over  his  feeling  of 
aversion  to  that  stranger  who  had  come  and  gone  in  a  few  hours,  and  she 
was  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  mentioning  his  name  to  her  son.  There  was 
only  one  way  out  of  this  embarrassment,  and  that  was  to  go  to  London,  and 
there,  if  all  she  had  been  told  of  the  great  city  were  true,  she  might  change 
the  ten  pound  note  unobserved,  and  buy  the  few  things  she  wanted  much 
cheaper  and  better  than  at  Dronington.  She  had  baen  very  much  excited  by 
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her  son's  departure  :  it  was  the  only  noteworthy  event  which  had  happened 
in  her  life  since  her  marriage,  and  the  mere  idea  of  rapid  motion  and  change 
of  scene  was  a  relief  to  her.  She  had  been  told  that  she  might  go  to 
London  in  two  hours  and  return  in  the  same  time,  that  would  be  four. 
It  would  take  her  an  hour  to  walk  to  the  nearest  station,  and  an  hour  to 
walk  back.  She  would  want  an  hour  in  London  to  change  her  bank  note 
and  make  her  purchases.  That  would  be  just  seven  hours  in  all,  and  she 
counted  them  anxiously  on  her  fingers.  Well,  that  would  be  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  her  husband  was 
going  to  market  with  Farmer  Higginbottom  to  sell  his  calf  on  Friday, 
which  was  market  day  at  Dronington.  To-morrow  was  Friday,  and  to- 
morrow she  could  go  to  London  unperceived  while  he  was  away,  and  be 
back  before  he  returned ;  for  farmer  Higginbottom  was  a  thirsty  and  con- 
vivial soul,  who  never  stirred  from  the  Nag's  Head  tap-room  after 
business  was  over,  till  he  had  only  just  time  left  to  save  the  daylight,  and 
drive  home  before  it  was  quite  dark.  Mrs.  Brown  therefore  calculated 
she  could  do  all  she  had  to  do  with  several  hours  to  spare,  and  she  began 
to  prepare  for  her  journey  by  putting  such  things  as  would  be  needed 
during  her  absence  within  easy  reach  of  her  eldest  daughter,  a  solemn 
blue-eyed  matronly  little  body  of  fourteen  years  old,  who  was  quite 
capable  of  giving  her  brothers  and  sisters  a  dinner  of  cold  meat  and  hot 
potatoes  without  help  from  anybody. 

Then  she  showed  a  very  feminine  quality.  Having  made  up  her 
mind  to  deceive  her  husband  and  family  respecting  her  movements  on 
the  following  day,  she  was  unusually  kind  to  them  all,  as  if  she  were 
under  the  necessity  of  making  them  some  amends  for  what  she  was  about 
to  do,  though  they  would  never  know  of  it,  and  therefore  could  have  no 
cause  to  grieve.  She  was  unusually  frank  and  open  that  afternoon,  and 
had  none  of  those  harmless  little  family  government  secrets  with  her 
daughter  about  nothing,  which  make  up  the  household  life  of  women. 
On  the  contrary,  she  volunteered  to  say  that  she  should  go  over  to  the 
old  Manor  House  and  drink  tea  with  the  housekeeper  left  in  charge  of  it, 
because  the  housekeeper  had  become  lame  and  could  not  get  about,  and 
because  the  housekeeper  had  some  good  laying  hens,  which  perhaps  she 
would  exchange  now  she  could  not  look  after  them  for  something  more 
useful  to  her ;  and  because  she  herself  would  like  a  little  change  and  a 
gossip  with  her  neighbour  this  fine  weather,  and  wanted  the  housekeeper, 
who  was  a  Devonshire  woman,  to  tell  her  how  to  clot  cream,  which  she 
had  heard  was  a  good  thing  with  stewed  plums  and  sugar  for  the  chest. 
Mrs.  Brown  had  no  end  of  reasons  for  doing  that  which  she  did  not 
intend  to  do  at  all,  and  told  them  with  a  quaint  and  hearty  good  humour 
which  looked  like  a  demure  revolt  against  her  domestic  duties,  and  a  prim 
appeal  for  liberty.  Her  eldest  daughter  rallied  her  slyly  on  her  new-born 
fancy  for  gadding  ;  and  Tom  Brown  smiled,  well  pleased,  behind  his  pipe, 
to  see  her  bear  the  loss  of  her  favourite  son  so  bravely.  She  made  such 
a  soft  serene  air  around  her  in  the  inn  kitchen  that  summer  afternoon  that 
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the  place  and  its  inmates  were  transfigured  by  it ;  and  years  afterwards 
they  all  remembered  it  as  one  of  those  supremely  happy  days  which 
stand  out  of  our  lives,  and  seem  lit  up  by  some  stray  rays  of  a  light 
which  shines  from  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TAKEN  INTO  CUSTODY. 

So  Mrs.  Brown  went  to  London  and  arrived  in  due  course  at  the  Pad- 
dington  Station,  having  contrived  to  escape  observation  and  enquiry  so 
far.  She  was  dressed  in  a  clean  cotton  gown  of  a  pretty  pattern  in  fast 
colours  which  washed  well,  and  had  on,  moreover,  a  long  cloak  and  a 
neatly  plaited  cap,  white  as  snow,  and  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet.  She  carried 
a  large  gingham  umbrella,  in  one  hand,  and  a  white  market-basket  with 
wide  flaps  in  the  other,  ready  for  her  purchases.  She  looked  a  homely 
decent  body,  and  soon  found  herself  in  the  Edgware  Koad,  quite  dazed 
by  the  roar  and  bustle  of  the  traffic,  which  poured  through  it  with  a  cease- 
less and  deafening  sound.  She  did  not  think  London  a  very  large  place, 
for  she  had  seen  that  it  comprised  nothing  but  the  Edgware  Road  and 
the  streets  adjacent.  She  noticed  that  it  terminated  in  an  archway,  and 
what  appeared  to  be  a  common  at  one  end  of  this  Edgware  Road,  and  a 
mean  open  space  at  the  other,  for  Bayswater,  Kilburn,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring suburbs  were  then  unbuilt.  She  was,  however,  amazed  and 
delighted  at  the  beauty,  variety,  and  splendour  of  the  shops.  If  she  had 
had  any  money  of  her  own,  she  would  have  ventured  on  one  of  those  sur- 
prisingly cheap  and  lovely  dresses  she  saw  for  her  eldest  daughter,  or  at 
least  upon  a  ribbon.  In  any  case,  she  would  remember  some  of  the 
patterns  which  she  admired,  and  both  she  and  her  daughter  were  handy 
with  their  needles.  She  stood  looking  intently  at  one  shop  window  where 
a  ready-made  gown  was  exposed  upon  a  wire  model,  which  set  it  off  to 
tantalising  advantage,  when  one  of  the  gallant  shopmen,  scenting  a  cus- 
tomer, came  out  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her. 

"  Walk  hin  mum,"  said  this  Edgware  Road  Knight  of  the  Yard-stick, 
who  was  a  pushing  young  man,  anxious  for  business.  "We're  sellink 
horf  at  ban  halarmink  sacrifice.  Ladies  dresses  in  that  style  mum, 
larst  Pariss.  Fashings,  nine  and  nine  mum,  we'll  say  nine  shillinks  to 
you,  mum,"  urged  the  pushing  young  shopkeeper,  who  spoke  through  his 
nose. 

"  Oi  baint  a  come  fur  tew  buy  a  gownd,  zur.  I  do  want  zum  wooll'n 
zocks  fur  my  son  zur,  nought  but  that,"  answered  Mrs.  Brown,  blushing 
modestly,  for  the  pushing  young  man  was  becoming  a  little  too  demon- 
strative in  his  attentions. 

"  Socks,  mum.  Step  hin,  mum.  Stout  men's,  one  and  nine,  is  that 
your  figgur,  mum  ?  Best  stock  of  woollink  goods  hin  the  trade,  mum. 
Walk  hin,  mum." 
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And  Mrs.  Brown  walked  in. 

She  was  a  very  fair  judge  of  the  things  she  had  come  there  to  purchase, 
and  soon  perceived  that,  although  the  pushing  young  man  might  have 
the  best  stock  of  woollen  goods  in  the  trade,  he  was  very  wary  of  shewing 
them,  for  those  offered  for  her  inspection  were  slop-made  things,  half 
cotton,  which  would  come  all  to  pieces  the  first  time  they  were  washed. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  get  away  without  buying  something,  or  she 
would  have  left  the  shop  as  soon  as  she  saw  she  could  not  find  what  she 
wanted  there.  But  the  shopkeeper  and  his  assistants,  and  his  young 
ladies  with  their  assistants  hemmed  her  in,  and  she  could  not  escape  from 
them.  At  last,  hot,  badgered,  worried,  and  half  ashamed  of  herself,  yet 
having  a  woman's  rooted  aversion  to  part  with  her  money  without  its 
worth,  she  asked  for  a  ball  of  cotton  and  a  paper  of  needles  to  mend  her 
boys'  things,  thinking  discreetly  that  she  could  not  be  cheated  of  very 
much  in  that  bargain.  One  of  the  young  ladies,  and  her  immediate 
assistant,  put  up  the  needles  and  cotton  in  pink  paper,  and  with  a  manner 
so  august  and  condescending  that  Mrs.  Brown  (as  many  a  duchess  has 
been  before  her)  felt  positively  flattered  by  it.  Then  she  took  out  her 
ten  pound  note  and  offered  it  in  payment  for  just  sixpence  halfpenny. 

"  Caash !  "  sneered  the  young  lady. 

"  Kash !  "  echoed  her  assistant. 

"  Cash,"  said  the  cashier  lower  down.  "  Six  and  half,  ten  pounds," 
said  the  young  ladies'  assistant,  going  to  the  cashier's  desk  with  the 
bank  note. 

The  cashier  turned  the  bank  note  about,  looked  through  it,  held  it  up- 
side down,  felt  it  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  finally  tasted  it. 

Now  the  race  of  cashiers  are  pretty  conversant  with  the  fact  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  bank-notes  are  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England 
within  something  like  three  months  of  their  issue  ;  and  this  note  of  Mrs. 
Brown's  was  eighteen  years  old  !  Besides,  from  having  been  kept  in  a 
damp  place,  or  from  having  been  dropped  or  rubbed  against  something 
during  its  long  sojourn  at  the  Chequer's  Inn,  it  had  acquired  a  brownish 
black  stain,  which  stain  had  fallen  precisely  on  the  number  of  the  note, 
smudging  two  of  the  figures,  and  rendering  them  illegible.  So  the 
Cashier  having  tasted  the  note  once,  tasted  it  again,  as  if  all  the  wisdom 
of  his  craft  had  settled  on  his  tongue. 

The  pushing  young  man  observing  these  proceedings,  walked  down 
the  shop,  eyed  the  Cashier  through  the  bars  of  his  pulpit-desk,  and  whis- 
pered, "  Is  it  a  plan*.,  Mr.  Codger  ?  Note  a  flash  'un  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  not  haxacly  sure  it's  a  flash  'un,"  said  Mr.  Codger,  hold- 
ing the  note  up  to  the  light  again ;  "  only,  yer  see,  it's  pretty  nigh  hateen 
years  after  date,  an'  that's  a  goodish  time  for  a  note  to  be  out  of  the 
tank.  Who  tendered  it  ?  " 

"  Suspicious  female,  got  up  like  a  spectabul  farmer's  wife,"  answered 
the  pushing  young  man,  following  the  note  in  the  experimental  tests  to 
which  the  wary  Mr.  Codger  kept  on  subjecting  it.  "  Thought  there 
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was  somethink  queer  about  her  ven  she  fust  came  bin.     What's  to  be 
done  ?  " 

Mr.  Codger  stood  up  on  the  lowest  bar  of  his  high  stool,  and  glanced 
down  the  shop  to  where  Mrs.  Brown's  long  cloak  and  coal-scuttle  bonnet 
were  absorbing  the  contemplations  of  the  two  young  counter  ladies  attired 
in  silk  gowns,  and  engaged  with  reels  of  sarsnet.  "  Stop  here,"  he  said 
to  the  pushing  young  man,  and  going  up  to  the  suspicious  customer,  he 
said,  looking  at  her  fixedly,  "  This  is  a  very  old  note,  mum." 

"  Be  it,  zur,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown,  who,  ignoring  what  constituted  old 
age  in  a  bank-note,  was  puzzled  by  the  observation,  and  reddened. 

"Would  you  'ave  any  objeckshuns  to  give  me  your  name  and  address, 
mum,  and  to  write  'em  at  the  back  of  this  note  ?  "  proceeded  Mr.  Codger, 
who  whipped  a  very  sharp  steel  pen  from  behind  his  ear,  and  spoke  in  an 
accent  that  began  to  freeze. 

Mrs.  Brown  coloured  a  deeper  red,  and  as  the  blushes  of  countrywomen 
are  strong  of  dye,  her  face  resembled  a  brick  fresh  from  the  kiln.  "  Oi 
can't  rite,  zur,"  said  she,  fidgeting  uncomfortably ;  and  then  growing 
suspicious  in  her  turn,  she  added,  "  WTieerfour  tew  should  oi  rite  ?  Giv' 
me  my  money  plees  zur,  for  I  wants  fur  to  go  whoam." 

Mr.  Codger,  mistaking  a  gesture  she  made  with  her  hand  for  an  attempt 
to  clutch  at  the  note,  drew  it  rapidly  out  of  her  reach,  and,  with  an  im- 
perceptible nod  towards  the  door,  which  conveyed  to  a  porter  on  duty 
there  that  he  was  not  to  let  this  customer  with  the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  go 
out,  he  flustered  back  to  his  desk,  and  gabbled  to  the  pushing  young 
man,  "  'Spectit's  a  plant.  She  looks  a  rum  'un.  If  the  note  ain't  bad, 
it's  most  likely  been  stole,  and  they've  made  hefforts  to  play  tricks  with 
the  number,  and  ain't  succeeded.  Take  it  to  Mr.  Slopgood,"  saying 
which  he  handed  the  note  to  the  pushing  young  man,  who  betook  himself 
with  it  direct  to  one  best  known  to  him  as  "the  Governor,"  who  was 
reading  a  newspaper  in  a  parlour  sanctified  by  the  word  PRIVATE  painted 
in  black  on  the  ground-glass  door. 

Mr.  Slopgood  was  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  Slopgood  and  Flim- 
say,  who  had  the  honour  of  trimming  half  the  caps  in  the  Edgware  Road 
with  ribbons  of  an  inferior  quality.  Knowing  much  about  sham  wares, 
thanks  to  the  enterprising  sale  of  which  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
he  was  justified  to  boast  of  being  a  self-made  man,  Mr.  Slopgood  was 
naturally  a  fair  judge  of  a  bad  note.  He  tasted  this  one  as  Mr.  Codger 
had  done,  smelt  it,  and  held  it  a  foot  from  his  nose,  the  better  to  scruti- 
nise it  through  a  pair  of  double  eye-glasses,  rimmed  with  tortoiseshell. 
Then  with  an  emphatic  nod,  and  deliberate  expression,  like  that  of  a 
judge  under  a  wig,  he  pronounced  the  note  to  be  either  a  forged  or  a 
stolen  one,  "  'pon  his  honour," — which,  by  the  by,  was  a  small  stake 
enough. 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  requested  to  step  into 
the  parlour  and  receive  her  change,  and  after  a  minute's  prefatory  cate- 
chising by  Mr.  Slopgood,  was  confronted  with  a  policeman,  who  had  been 
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beckoned,  and  ushered  in  through  the  private  entrance.  This  guardian 
of  the  peace  entered  with  his  shiny-roofed  hat  in  his  hand — the  present 
tasteful  helmet  having  not  yet  heen  invented — and  he  apostrophised  Mrs. 
Brown  roundly  with,  "  Now  then,  old  lady,  what's  all  this  all  about  ?  " 

He  would  not  have  said  "  old  lady,"  had  Mrs.  Brown's  bonnet  and 
cloak  been  of  Edgware  Eoad  instead  of  country  make  ;  nor  would  he  have 
looked  at  her  over  his  glazed  stock  as  if  he  already  took  her  guilt  for 
granted.  But  when  this  strangely  rustic  customer  backed  into  a  corner 
of  the  parlour,  glaring  at  Mr.  Slopgood,  the  pushing  young  man  and  the 
policeman,  with  eyes  distended  to  twice  their  size,  there  was  a  movement 
of  retreat  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Slopgood  and  the  pushing  young  man,  who 
felt  as  if  there  were  mischief  brewing. 

"  Giv'  me  my  money,"  faltered  Madge,  who  understood  nothing  of 
the  suspicions  she  had  aroused,  and  fancied  she  had  fallen  into  a  trap  set 
to  rob  her  ;  "  oi  wants  fur  to  go  whoam — you  zur,  with  the  pooter  but- 
tons, tell  'em  to  giv'  me  my  change  that  oi  be  waiting  for."  This  was  to 
the  policeman  ;  for  the  County  Constabularies  not  being  organised  then 
as  they  are  now,  Madge  had  never  seen  a  policeman  in  uniform,  and  the 
pewter-buttons  only  conveyed  to  her  something  of  a  military  notion,  and 
consequently  of  protection. 

"  Come,  don't  be  obstropolous,"  said  the  policeman,  conciliatingly. 
"  We  none  of  us  want  to  do  you  'arm.  All  as  you've  got  to  do  is  to  tell 
us  'ow  you  became  possessed  of  this  'ere  note  which  this  gemm'un,  Mr. 
Slopgood,  'as  reason  to  believe  is  stolen  property.  If  you  be  a  /tonest 
'ooman,  you  can  tell  us  who  guv'  it  sureh'e,  and  you'll  give  us  your  own 
name  and  haddress  too,  which  there  ain't  no  reason  to  be  afeerd  on  if  no 
crimes  'as  been  committed." 

"  I'm  a  honest  woman,"  hoarsely  replied  Madge,  whose  heart  heaved 
and  whose  nostrils  dilated.  She  called  for  her  money  again,  angrily,  passion- 
ately, and  barred  the  door  through  which  the  policeman  had  come,  with 
her  body,  her  basket,  and  her  umbrella,  as  if  for  fear  he  should  go  out 
without  seeing  justice  done  her.  But,  perceiving  that  the  policeman  had 
taken  the  note  from  Mr.  Slopgood  and  was  examining  it,  she  made  a 
sudden  dart  to  snatch  it  from  him. 

"Yah  !  would  yer  now!  "  cried  that  official,  bringing  his  gloved  fist 
down  on  her  hand  with  a  hard  thud.  "  Come,  come,  none  o'  that." 

"  Keep  the  pease,  pleeceman,  keep  the  pease,"  chorussed  Mr.  Slop- 
good  and  the  pushing  young  man,  who  were  both  half  outside  the  door 
marked  "  Private  "  by  this  time,  and  some  other  pushing  young  men  and 
some  pushing  young  ladies,  attracted  by  the  noise,  scampered  up,  and 
made  a  curious  background  of  pushing  faces  behind  Mr.  Slopgood. 

The  policeman,  appealed  to  by  a  respectable  tradesmen  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  feeling  angered  on  his  own  account  at  the  grab  made  almost 
successfully  at  the  bank-note,  took  out  from  his  blue  pockets  a  pair  of 
handcuffs,  and  clumsily  endeavoured  to  seize  Madge  by  the  wrists.  She 
wrenched  the  instruments  away  from  him  in  an  instant,  and  put  her  back 
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against  the  wall,  quivering  in  every  limb  with  rage  and  shame.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  her  whole  life  that  any  man  had  laid  an  assaulting  hand 
on  her,  and  she  stood  at  bay  like  a  wild  cat,  too  agitated  and  pale  to 
scream,  or  do  aught  but  foam  at  the  lips  and  glare.  And  now  followed  a 
sorry  scene.  Policeman  X.  1000  was  an  honest  fellow,  but  a  dogged. 
Stung  at  the  resistance  offered  by  this  woman,  and  feeling  moreover  that 
the  public  eye  was  upon  him  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Slopgood  and  Co., 
he  strode  determinedly  towards  Madge,  caught  one  of  her  arms  as  in 
a  vice,  and  whisked  her  right  round  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  wrench 
her  shoulder  out  of  its  socket.  But  he  had  no  feeble  woman  from  Tyburn 
slums  to  deal  with.  Quick  and  strong  as  country  blood,  Madge  turned 
with  her  uplifted  fist  and  struck  her  persecutor  full  on  the  face  with  the 
handcuffs.  The  blow  brought  a  great  spirt  of  blood  from  the  man's  unpre- 
pared nostrils,  and,  blinded  by  the  blow,  he  gasped  "Help!"  and  tot- 
tered back,  fumbling  savagely  in  his  pocket  for  his  truncheon.  But  this 
movement  was  his  ruin  :  the  handcuffs  fell  once,  twice,  thrice,  again  on 
his  open  face,  crashing  heavily,  like  hammers  on  a  flattened  nail,  so  that 
the  policeman  reeled,  clung  at  the  table  to  save  himself,  but  dragged  it 
down  with  him  in  his  fall ;  for  it  was  a  slight  table,  and  bore  a  decanter 
and  tumbler  of  water,  an  inkstand,  a  plate  of  biscuits,  the  newspaper,  a 
brass  bound  ledger,  and  a  yellow  poster,  emblazoned — 

SLOPGOOD,  FLIMSAY  AND  Co. 
SELLING  OFF  AT  AN  ALARMING  SACRIFICE  ! 

All  these  things  served  as  a  bed  to  Policeman  X,  and  were  soon  copiously 
intermingled  with  his  gore.  And  now  it  was  remarkable  to  see  the 
general  stampede  executed  by  Mr.  Slopgood  and  the  pushing  young  men, 
and  the  pushing  young  ladies ;  the  latter  uttering  distracted  squeals.  The 
alarming  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Slopgood's  wares  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  alarm  of  the  pushing  young  men  as  they  raced  down  the  shop,  bawling 
to  one  another  to  stop  "  that  devil  of  a  woman."  The  only  person  who 
made  a  moment's  stand  was  the  porter  at  the  door,  but  descrying  a  head- 
long woman  bearing  down  in  his  direction  with  a  brandished  umbrella, 
and  something  which  his  disturbed  mind  took  for  pistols,  he  thought 
better  of  it,  and  vanished  into  the  road-way,  where  he  set-to  yelling 
"  Perlice  !  "  as  loud  as  his  lungs  would  permit.  In  another  moment 
Madge  was  by  his  side  in  the  street,  clamouring  in  frenzied  accents  that 
she  had  been  robbed  and  ill-used.  Half  the  houses  in  the  Edgware  Road 
immediately  emptied  their  tenants  on  to  the  pavement,  sashes  were 
thrown  up  and  heads  craned  forth,  ubiquitous  boys  rushed  up  hooting,  a 
few  cabs  and  an  omnibus  reined  in  and  blocked  up  the  circulation,  and 
Madge  continued  to  fill  the  air  with  her  wailings.  But  not  for  long.  The 
porter,  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  numbers,  made  a  valiant  move  to 
secure  Madge,  and  roared,  "  There's  a  bin  murder  I  "  Madge  did  nothing 
to  escape  him.  She  stopped  short  in  her  cries,  staggered  and  dropped 
senseless  in  front  of  a  hansom  cab.  She  bad  burst  a  blood-vessel. 
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An  hour  later  Madge  was  lying  in  the  accidents  ward  of  the  nearest  hos- 
pital, and  a  policeman,  seated  in  a  Windsor  chair,  mounted  guard  at  the 
door  of  that  ward.  Meantime  the  hank-note  business  having  heen  succinctly 
explained  to  an  Inspector  by  Mr.  Slopgood — who  further  was  most  mag- 
nificent in  directing  that  Policeman  X.  1000's  bruised  countenance  should  be 
embrocated  on  the  premises  regardless  of  expense — a  constable  was  des- 
patched to  the  Bank  of  England  to  consult  the  list  of  notes  stopped  in  the 
course  of  the  last  eighteen  years.  The  entertaining  volume  which  forms 
this  list  being  produced,  it  soon  appeared  that  eighteen  years  before,  a 

101.  note,  No.  ~  00012345  had  been  stopped,  along  with  some  others, 
at  the  request  of  one  Jiddledubbin,  a  maker  of  wind  instruments.  Now 
as  Madge's  note  was  numbered  -^  000123  and  bore  two  additional  figures, 

which  had  been  obliterated,  it  became  clear  to  the  intellect  of  the  meanest 
policeman  that  the  figures  obliterated  must  be  45,  and  that  Madge  had 
consequently  stolen  this  note  eighteen  years  ago,  or  feloniously  received 
it,  well  knowing  it  to  be  stolen.  So  the  charge  was  duly  entered  on  the 
station  sheet  as  "  being  possessed  of  a  stolen  bank-note,  without  being 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  same,  and  having  of  malice  pre- 
pense beaten  and  assaulted  Police  Constable  X.  1000,  with  intent  to  do 
him  grievous  bodily  harm,  the  aforementioned  beating  being  administered 
to  the  great  grief,  hurt,  and  scandal  of  the  said  Police  Constable  X.  1000, 
her  Majesty's  well-beloved  liege."  It  is  a  comfort  to  add  that  this  item 
was  entered  in  a  fine,  bold  hand,  and  that  the  Inspector  having  wiped 
his  pen  on  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  despatched  a  fresh  constable  to  look  up 
Jiddledubbin — who  made  the  wind  instruments — to  the  end  that  this 
Jiddledubbin,  being  triumphantly  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty, might  learn  that  the  police  of  his  country  neither  slumber  nor 
sleep,  and  bless  the  land  where  he  was  born. 


BOOK  III. 
CHAPTEK  I. 

A  FASHIONABLE  WEDDING. 

So  Madge  lay  in  the  ward  of  a  hospital,  and  on  the  charge  sheet  of  a 
police-station.  But  whilst  doctors  and  nurses  are  restoring  her  to  con- 
sciousness in  order  that  she  may  be  in  a  fit  state  of  body  to  face  the 
accusation  of  having  robbed  Mr.  Jiddledubbin,  let  us  revert  to  the  noble- 
man who  was  the  primary  cause  of  all  this — the  stranger  who  made  his 
brief  appearance  at  the  Chequers  Inn  that  rainy  night  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  vanished  like  a  shooting- star. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour — such  things  will  happen- 
that  Madge  was  married  to  Thomas  Brown,  ostler,  in  the  parish  church  of 
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Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  a  very  different  sort  of  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  in  London.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Courthope  and  Revel  was 
united,  or  in  the  more  respectful  newspaper  language  of  the  day,  his  Grace 
led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  Lady  Helena  Pomona  Cardwell,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  the  celebrated  and  Eight  Honourable  Sir  Job  Boroughs 
Whitworth  Placard  Cardwell,  Marquis  of  Newcomen  and  Knight  of  St. 
Patrick.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  politely  absolved  the 
noble  Duke  from  the  necessity  of  repairing  with  his  illustrious  consort  to 
a  cold,  damp  church  upon  a  winter's  morning,  and  granted  a  special 
license  under  his  high  dispensing  signature  as  Lord  Primate  of  the  realm. 
By  virtue  of  this  courtly  and  graceful  document  the  Eight  Eeverend  Dr. 
Simonet  Tythe,  Bishop  of  Selsole-and-Man,  who  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  French  Huguenots,  and  the  very  Venerable  Archdeacon  Crorl,  who 
was  descended  from  himself,  were  enabled  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
matrimony  after  the  most  approved  rules  of  politeness ;  and  in  a  warm 
and  comfortable  manner  at  the  Duke's  mansion  in  town.  It  was 
an  imposing  building  erected  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  it  stretched  from 
one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  Thames  river  and  blocked  up  the  way  to 
one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  parliamentary  London  at  Whitehall,  and  it 
was  properly  aired  and  heated  for  the  marriage  sacrament,  which  a  church 
would  hardly  have  been.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  sacrament  was 
administered  in  this  agreeable  way,  for  although  the  Protestant  clergy  have 
a  trick  of  sneering  at  the  sacred  pretensions  of  marriage,  which  they 
probably  derived  from  Martin  Luther,  yet  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
very  formally  and  precisely  includes  matrimony  among  its  seven  sacra- 
ments. Indeed,  considering  that  the  word  sacrament  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Sacramentum,  and  we  are  still  accustomed  to  speak  sometimes  of 
"  the  marriage  oath,"  as  a  sacred  thing,  some  persons  are  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Protestant  church  has  dealt  lightly  in  this  matter.  More- 
over, there  was  no  getting  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Courthope's 
marriage  was  a  sacrament,  for  although  his  Grace  naturally  inherited  a 
belief  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  established  Church  of  England,  yet  the  most 
noble  Marquis  of  Newcomen  had  hereditary  and  political  reasons  equally 
strong  for  adhering  to  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  the  Lady  Helena  Pomona 
therefore  naturally  declared  herself  a  Papist.  It  was  upon  that  account 
his  Eminence  Clement  Sylvester  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Eouen,  a  friend 
and  ally  of  the  family,  and  Monsignor  Digby,  an  English  Jesuit,  had 
looked  rather  coolly  on  this  marriage  at  first,  and  had  proposed  to  convert 
the  Duke  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  it.  But  they  had  subse- 
quently become  reconciled  to  the  inevitable,  when  Lord  Newcomen,  who, 
like  most  successful  politicians,  loved  a  compromise,  assured  them  that 
married  ladies  generally  have  their  own  way,  and  that  the  Duke  would  pro- 
bably be  soon  converted  in  the  curtained  and  eloquent  privacy  of  his 
wife's  apartments.  Ultimately,  therefore,  it  came  about  that  his  Eminence 
the  Cardinal  consented  to  shew  that  he  could  be  to  the  full  as  well  bred, 
where  a  Duke  was  concerned,  as  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  of  England. 
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Something  was  courteously  whispered  about  the  extremely  delicate  health 
of  the  Lady  Helena,  who  could  attend  three  balls  and  dance  eight  hours 
every  night  of  the  season  without  inconvenience ;  and  the  muster  of  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries  of  both  persuasions  in  their  robes  of  honour  at 
Eevel  House  that  day  was  extremely  edifying. 

The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  came  over  from  France  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony, and  he  and  his  Catholic  clergy  appeared  to  the  most  advantage,  for 
a  mere  prim  apron  and  silk  stockings,  however  artistically  made  to  display 
the  rounded  calf  of  a  well-turned  leg,  or  the  plump  majesty  of  a  prelate's 
proportions  below  the  chest,  look  neither  so  dignified  or  picturesque  as 
the  flowing  robes,  the  priceless  lace,  the  handsome  cross  and  signet  ring 
which  gave  pomp  and  splendour  to  the  commanding  presence  of  Arch- 
bishop Clement,  the  most  famous  orator  and  theologian^ of  the  Gallican 
Church. 

There  was  almost  regal  state  at  Revel  House  that  day,  when  the  political 
and  social  interests  of  the  two  great  names  of  Courthope  and  Newcomen, 
whose  partizans  divided  the  kingdom,  were  blended  into  one.  There  was 
not  a  gentleman  of  either  family  who  did  not  feel  that  his  chances  of 
winning  fame  and  distinction  in  the  public  service  were  strengthened  by 
that  alliance.  The  carriages  which  bore  the  wedding  guests  to  breakfast, 
stretched  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Whitehall  to  Piccadilly ;  and  there 
was  not  a  single  person  in  any  one  of  them,  from  the  veteran  party  leader 
to  the  bridesmaids'  sisters  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  their  teens,  and  the 
dashing,  high-spirited  young  cornets  and  clerks — who  had  not  something 
to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  Duke  or  the  Marquis. 

Lord  Newcomen  had  been  in  the  Ministry  from  time  immemorial.  He 
was  a  very  clever  nobleman,  stout,  good  natured,  of  an  easy  temper.  The 
Court  liked  him  because  he  really  would  do  anything  he  could  to  please  a 
prince  or  princess,  and  liked  to  please  them  better  than  he  liked  to  please 
other  people.  His  colleagues  approved  him  because  he  was  not  noisy  or 
troublesome.  He  let  them  take  as  much  fame  and  consume  as  much  con- 
sequence as  they  pleased,  so  that  they  left  him  the  substantial  benefits  of 
office — a  crown  lease  now  and  then,  a  lord  wardenship  for  himself,  an  un- 
obtrusive sinecure  for  a  friend  or  a  relative.  In  return  he  gave  good 
dinners  for  the  party,  kept  open  the  pleasantest  house  in  town,  and  was 
always  ready  to  put  the  peers  in  a  good  humour  by  a  few  amusing  after- 
dinner  stories.  His  Lordship  was  indeed  an  invaluable  man  to  his  party, 
for  he  had  no  political  opinions,  and  had  never  professed  any.  He  was 
pledged  to  no  course  of  action  upon  any  subject ;  and  he  was  popular 
among  the  people  because  he  was  the  most  affable  and  unaffected  of  men  ; 
a  stout  hearty-looking  gentleman  with  full  red  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  short 
sand-coloured  whiskers.  Personal  appearance  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
popularity,  and  nobody  could  say  that  the  Marquis  was  a  fop  or  a  sloven. 
He  looked  like  a  thriving  cheesemonger,  and  his  grandfather  had  actually 
been  in  that  profitable  branch  of  trade,  till  at  the  close  of  one  of  the 
longest  lawsuits  on  record  even  for  an  Irish  inheritance,  it  had  suddenly 
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appeared  that  none  of  the  claimants  who  had  been  contending  for  the 
property  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  rightful  heir  was  Lord 
Newcomen's  grandfather,  old  Jim  McMurrough  or  Borough,  who  kept  a 
shop  in  Sligo.  Jim  drank  himself  to  death  with  joy ;  but,  of  course,  his 
successor  changed  the  family  name  in  accordance  with  its  ancient  spelling 
and  significance,  as  sanctioned  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  and  bloomed  out  as 
a  full  fledged  ambassador.  His  son,  the  present  Marquis,  had  been 
dandled  into  statesmanship  on  the  knees  of  duchesses  and  princesses  of 
the  blood.  He  had  ridden  cock-horse  on  the  walking  sticks  of  kings  and 
emperors.  His  father  had  turned  opportunity  to  good  account;  he  had 
increased  the  family  property,  paid  off  mortgages  with  the  proceeds  of  early 
information,  and  purchased  so  much  parliamentary  influence  in  unsus- 
pected places,  that  he  could  pull  an  incredible  number  of  political 
check-strings  without  apparently  moving  foot  or  finger.  The  present 
marquis  had  stepped  into  this  agreeable  position  at  about  five  and  twenty 
years  old.  He  had  married  a  charming  French  wife,  and  notwithstanding 
his  bluff  British  aspect,  he  really  looked  upon  the  affairs  of  this  world 
very  much  from  a  Parisian  point  of  view.  He  laughed  at  men  and 
columns,  while  he  used  and  enjoyed  them. 

No  wonder  then  that  all  the  world  of  wealth  and  fashion  were  ready  to 
come  at  his  call,  and  that  their  promptitude  was  in  no  way  diminished  by 
the  opportunity  which  arose  on  the  present  occasion  of  paying  court  to 
the  rich  powerful  placeman  and  an  authentic  duke  at  the  same  time. 
His  Grace,  had  he  been  consulted,  would  have  liked  to  manage  the  thing 
more  quietly,  but  the  French  Marchioness  would  not  hear  of  it  being  done 
in  a  corner,  and  Lord  Newcomen  thought  if  it  was  done  at  all,  it  should 
be  done  well.  His  wife  had  made  the  match,  being  fascinated  by  the 
Duke's  title,  which  was  historical  and  familiar  to  her  in  many  charming 
French  novels.  Lord  Newcomen  thought  that  as  his  daughter  must  be 
married  to  somebody,  she  might  as  well  be  Duchess  of  Courthope  and 
Revel  as  not.  He  was  rather  staggered  at  the  business  arrangements 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Mortmain  and  Feoff  to  his  solicitors,  Messrs. 
Plumbas  and  Dumbus ;  for  the  Duke  required  the  whole  amount  of 
his  wife's  fortune  to  be  paid  down,  whereas  his  Lordship  was  deter- 
mined to  tie  up  every  penny  under  stringent  settlements ;  but  at  last  the 
thing  was  arranged  by  Lord  Newcomen  negotiating  a  loan  through  the 
Government  broker  with  a  Life  Insurance  Company  which  wanted  a  new 
charter,  and  was  prepared  to  lend  the  Duke  of  Courthope  a  sum  sufficient 
for  his  immediate  necessities  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  they  should 
get  it. 

Things  having  thus  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  in 
good  society,  the  wedding  festival,  as  already  said,  was  imposing  in  its 
state  and  magnificence.  The  company  comprised  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  of  both 
the  great  parties  in  the  country,  the  Duke  being  nominally  a  Tory 
and  the  Marquis  nominally  a  Whig ;  most  of  the  proud  old  Catholic  noli- 
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lity  who  so  seldom  come  abroad,  all  the  well-connected  bishops,  deans, 
and  canons  of  the  High  Church  and  the  Broad  Church,  all  the  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  could  beg,  borrow,  or  win  an  invitation  to  be  present. 
The  Catholic  portion  of  the  marriage  service  was  sung  by  some  of  the 
finest  voices  in  Europe,  imported  from  divers  opera  houses  as  the  custom 
is.  The  gorgeous  family  plate  and  art  treasures,  collected  by  wealth  and 
taste  for  countless  generations  were  profusely  displayed,  and  as  the  great 
folding-doors  of  the  banqueting  'hall  were  flung  open  by  the  Duke's 
Chamberlain  to  his  friends,  the  band  of  his  Grace's  old  regiment,  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  played  them  in  amidst  the  blaze  of  diamonds,  and  the 
nodding  of  plumes  on  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  the  land. 

Lord  and  Lady  Newcomen  received  the  wedding  guests  with  the  ac- 
complished charm  of  a  practised  host  and  hostess ;  for  our  Duke  and 
Duchess,  in  compliance  with  our  English  custom,  left  town  immediately 
after  breakfast  for  Beaumanoir,  his  Grace's  place,  in  one  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  which  Pope  had  called  a  wonder  of  the  world. 

There  more  rejoicings  awaited  them.  Triumphal  arches  were  erected 
with 

"  Our  Young  Duke,  and  Our  Old  Constitution," 
"Welcome  HOME," 
"0.  &  H.," 

and  other  romantic  and  original  devices  inscribed  upon  them  in  flowers 
or  coloured  lamps.  His  Grace  arrived  in  a  carriage  and  four ;  his  illus- 
trious consort  sat  beside  him,  tall  and  upright  as  a  wand,  and  the  people 
loudly  cheered  them  as  they  swept  on  to  the  stately  castle  gates  of  Beau- 
manoir, attended  by  a  guard  of  honour  composed  of  the  County  Yeomen. 
The  park-keepers  in  their  state  liveries  came  forward  to  receive  them,  the 
ancient  Norman  church  rung  out  a  joyous  peal  from  its  time-honoured 
belfry,  the  militia  band  sprung  into  music  on  the  lawn,  and  a  salute  was 
fired  in  the  park.  As  they  neared  the  castle  gates,  the  Duke  stood  up  and 
bowed  repeatedly  to  the  crowd.  He  was  the  same  tall,  gallant-looking 
gentleman  who  had  slept  at  the  Checquers  Inn,  and  he  was  visible  in  the 
sight  of  hundreds  as  the  perfect  type  and  presentment  of  a  great  heredi- 
tary noble — the  physical  perfection  of  blood  and  race.  Just  then  there 
was  heard  far  above  the  bells  and  music,  and  above  the  roar  of  cannon,  a 
wild  shriek  from  a  human  heart  which  had  broken,  and  a  young  woman, 
travel- stained,  pale  and  haggard,  fought  her  way  through  the  throng,  and 
flung  herself  in  mad  despair  under  the  horses'  feet.  She  was  one  of  the 
numerous  women  of  whose  honour  his  Grace  had  made  sport,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  story  farther  than  to  illustrate  that  the  Duke's 
marriage  had  its  small  cloud  among  so  much  sunshine.  She  was  dragged 
away,  a  shapeless  mass  all  huddled  together  ;  nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
the  incident ;  the  crowd  closed  round  her,  angry  at  the  interruption,  and 
thinking  she  was  an  impudent  beggar.  The  carriage  rolled  rapidly  on, 
and  the  Duke  welcomed  his  wife  to  his  ancestral  home  amidst  deafening 
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huzzahs  from  his  tenantry  and  dependants,  as  though  he  had  done  some- 
thing great  or  good.  But  as  the  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  battlements  to 
announce  his  presence  to  the  country  round,  and  gave  out  its  heavy  folds 
to  the  wintry  winds,  it  was  remarked  that  his  Grace  looked  a  little  un- 
nerved, and  that  his  hand  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  his  hat 
in  it.  The  newly-made  Duchess  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and 
whispered  in  a  rather  crisp  way  she  had  learned  from  her  mother,  "  Mon 
ami,  vous  feriez  mieux  de  vous  retirer"  Then  she  turned  graciously  to 
acknowledge  the  congratulations  of  the  kinsfolk  and  retainers  of  the  great 
house  who  had  assembled  to  do  her  honour,  while  the  Duke  found  a 
pretext  to  go  to  his  dressing-room  and  drink  a  deep  draught  of  wine  before 
he  reappeared  again. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  DUCHESS  OP  COURTHOPE. 

THE  marriage  which  took  place  under  such  auspicious  circumstances  to 
all  outward  appearance  was  not  a  very  happy  match.  The  husband  and 
wife  did  not  quarrel.  Persons  in  their  rank  of  life  have  no  need  to  do 
that,  because  they  can  so  easily  avoid  each  others'  society  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  lived  much  apart  from  the  Duchess.  Indeed  his  Grace  did 
not  like  the  restraints  of  married  life,  and  his  wife  constantly  galled  and 
vexed  him.  She  was  a  bright,  sarcastic  French  person,  who  took  very 
decided  views  of  things,  and  was  obedient  only  to  her  confessor.  She  had 
rather  a  contempt  for  her  husband  when  she  came  to  know  him.  She 
thought  him  dull  and  heavy-witted  compared  with  her  father,  and  the 
brilliant  diplomatists  she  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  every  evening 
round  her  mother's  tea-table.  She  got  into  a  habit  of  sneering  quietly  at 
him,  and  the  Duke  winced  under  her  covert  taunts  as  if  they  were  barbed 
arrows  which  struck  him  in  the  face  and  breast.  Perhaps  she  had  her 
own  reasons  for  having  a  poor  opinion  of  him ;  who  can  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  married  life  ?  His  Grace  had  very  little  conversation.  He  was 
accustomed  to  be  amused  and  made  much  of.  He  had  been  always  king 
of  every  company  he  entered,  the  bright  particular  star  of  any  firmament 
in  which  he  deigned  to  shine,  and  he  soon  found  out  that  his  wife  des- 
pised him.  First  he  was  astonished,  then  angry ;  but  at  last  her  contempt 
rendered  him  sullen  and  indifferent. 

About  a  year  after  their  marriage  a  son  and  heir  was  born  to  them, 
and  it  seemed  at  first  as  though  the  strong  link  of  an  existence  for  which 
they  were  both  responsible,  and  which  was  a  part  of  their  own  lives, 
would  have  drawn  them  together.  The  Duchess  certainly  tried  for  a  while 
to  put  a  better  face  on  things.  She  went  singing  about  her  nursery  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  and  tried  to  jest  with  her  husband ;  but  if  there  was 
one  thing  which  his  Grace  could  understand  less  than  another  it  was  a 
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joke.  He  was  like  most  English  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank — rather 
solemn,  and  had  an  excessive  sense  of  his  own  importance.  It  irritated 
him  to  feel  his  moustaches  pulled  by  merry  fingers,  and  arms  flung 
round  his  neck  with  screams  of  laughter,  while  a  pair  of  dapper  feet 
dangled  half  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  clung  to  him.  He  liked  to  be 
made  love  to  on  hands  and  knees,  and  invited  only  toadies  who  flattered 
him,  to  his  table.  Madge,  if  she  had  had  ever  so  little  education,  only  just 
enough  to  speak  and  think  in  conventional  English,  would  have  fooled 
him  to  his  heart's  content.  She  would  have  made  him  supremely  happy. 
He  would  have  been  faithful  to  her,  because  he  would  have  found  no 
such  adulation  elsewhere  ;  he  would  have  been  proud  of  her,  because  she 
would  have  been  so  proud  of  him.  He  and  Madge  had  the  same  tastes 
and  pleasures  ;  they  both  loved  horses  and  dogs,  coarse  plain  food,  and 
a  country  life  in  the  open  air.  Lady  Helena  had  not  a  wish  or  an  idea 
in  common  with  him.  She  was  light-headed  and  witty,  he  was  pompous 
and  dull,  not  so  much  by  nature  as  by  habits  which  had  overgrown  his 
instincts.  She  liked  the  life  of  drawing-rooms,  books,  poetry,  music, 
the  arts,  and  the  perpetual  whirl  of  society ;  he  hated  all  these  things. 
So  at  last  they  gave  up  all  attempt  to  understand  each  other ;  and  one 
day  the  Duke,  stung  beyond  endurance  by  her  taunts,  let  fall  a  threat  of 
fearful  import,  telling  her  rudely  and  plainly  that  she  was  not  his  wife, 
and  he  stood  up  in  his  wrath  and  cursed  her. 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  answered  with  keen  contempt,  "  and  am  only  too  glad 
that  my  boy  is  all  my  own.  Tenez,  M.  le  Due,  si  vous  etes  due — chose  qui 
n'est  pas  trop  sure  d'apres  ce  que  dit  mon  pere.  Vous  etes  un  lache ! "  and 
she  swept  from  the  room,  leaving  his  Grace  livid  with  passion,  and  terrified 
by  his  own  imprudence. 

"  Damn  the  wine  I  "  he  muttered  fiercely,  after  she  was  gone  ;  "  if  I 
had  not  drunk  so  much  at  the  hunt  dinner  I  should  not  have  lost  my 
temper.  But  never  mind,  my  lady  will  forget  it  before  morning,  and  at 
all  events  that  old  humbug,  her  father  (who  has  done  me  so  neatly),  is 
too  sensible  to  make  a  row." 

His  Grace  was  partly  right  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and  partly  wrong. 
The  Duchess  did  not  forget  it  all  before  morning.  On  the  contrary,  she 
passed  a  greater  part  of  the  night  closeted  with  her  confessor,  a  wise  old 
man,  who  had  known  the  wayward  girl  from  her  birth,  and  the  next  day, 
while  his  Grace  was  out  shooting,  she  quietly  returned  with  the  priest  to 
her  own  home,  taking  her  infant  son  and  his  nurse  with  her.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lord  Newcomen  pooh-poohed  the  whole  thing  very  pleasantly, 
and  walked  with  the  latest  news  on  his  lips  into  his  wife's  boudoir, 
giving  her  jocular  orders  to  bring  her  Grace  to  her  senses,  and  his  wife, 
who  loved  and  trusted  and  admired  him,  did  as  she  was  bid.  Then  he 
walked  down  to  White's,  where  a  telegram  had  assured  him  he  should 
meet  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  and  they  talked  the  matter  over  in  the  bow 
window,  most  agreeably. 

Said  the  Duke :  "  I  give  your  lordship  my  honour  I  am  extremely 
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distressed  at  having  huffed  her  Grace — but,  egad,  I  must  tell  your  lordship 
it  was  after  dinner;  "  and  the  Duke  smiled  demurely.  He  did  not  wish 
to  put  a  grave  face  upon  the  business. 

"By  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses,  as  they  say  in  my  native 
country,  the  little  vixen  has  got  her  back  up,  and  there's  no  getting  it 
down,  your  Grace,  for  a  day  or  two,"  laughed  the  noble  Marquis,  who 
knew  his  daughter's  stubbornness  upon  a  point  of  conscience  where  she 
was  supported  by  the  priesthood. 

"I  leave  myself  entirely  in  your  lordship's  hands,"  resumed  the  Duke, 
with  a  courteous  bow. 

Lord  Newcomen  bit  his  lip,  and  his  brow  darkened  almost  impercept- 
ibly for  a  moment.  "  Is  there  any  proof  against  you,  if  you  don't  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  to  anyone  else  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly.  His  lordship 
knew  the  value  of  a  direct  home  question  when  least  expected. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope  flushed  crimson,  his  lips  moved  once  or 
twice  with  a  painful  spasm,  but  no  sound  came  from  them.  He  could 
not  force  himself  to  tell  a  direct  lie,  and  at  last  overcoming  his  emotion 
by  a  strong  effort,  he  blurted  out,  "  By  God,  my  Lord,  I  don't  know," 
and  then  he  bit  his  nether  lip  till  the  blood  flowed. 

Lord  Newcomen  looked  very  hard  and  keen  when  he  heard  this  start- 
ling answer  ;  and  then  said  briefly,  "  Let  me  know  the  facts  ;  perhaps  I 
can  tell  you.     What's  the  woman's  name  ?  " 
"  Zephirine  Malvoisin." 
The  Marquis  nodded. 
"  The  opera  dancer  ?  " 

"No;  her  niece,"  answered  the  Duke,  not  sorry  to  relieve  himself 
of  his  terrible  secret  to  a  man  so  clear  headed  and  expert  in  business  as 
the  Marquis. 

"  Where  is  the  girl  now  ?  " 

"  She  died  in  the  county  hospital  shortly  after  my  marriage  ?  " 
"  Marriage  !  "  echoed  Lord  Newcomen,  with  a  slight  tone  of  scorn, 
and  raising  his  eyebrows  ;  then  remembering  how  much  any  manifestation 
of  feeling  impedes  business,  and  renders  a  mutual  understanding  between 
gentlemen  difficult  or  impossible,  he  asked  with  perfect  politeness  and 
good  temper,  "Any  children,  Duke  ?  " 

"  Two,  a  boy  and  a  girl,"  answered  his  Grace,  determined  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  For  the  life  and  soul  of  me  I  cannot  tell,"  and  the  Duke,  in  mere 
nervous  irritability  and  to  give  emphasis  to  his  denial,  rang  the  bell 
sharply,  and  asked  the  waiter  for  change  for  a  sovereign. 

Lord  Newcomen  looked  out  of  the  window  and  nodded  to  an  acquaint- 
ance on  the  other  side  of  the  way  till  it  was  brought.  He  owed  half  his 
success  in  life  to  the  fact  that  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  being  civil. 
"  Do  any  of  the  women's  relatives  know  anything  about  it  ?  "  he 
asked,  waiting  patiently  till  the  Duke  had  put  up  his  change. 
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"  Her  brother  does.  He  was  present,  but  he  put  himself  out  of 
court  by  forging  my  name  to  a  bill  of  exchange." 

"  Have  you  got  the  paper  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Duke  with  a  wry  smile,  which  only  moved  one 
side  of  his  mouth. 

"  Where  is  the  man  ?  " 

"  He  lives  at  Kouen,  and  wrote  me  a  bullying  letter  yesterday.  I 
received  it  just  as  the  hounds  were  about  to  throw  off  in  my  park." 

"  Let  me  see  those  papers,"  said  Lord  Newcomen  quickly.  "  I 
mean  the  forgery  and  the  begging  letter." 

"  They  are  here,"  answered  the  Duke,  recovering  his  pomposity. 
"I  was  about  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  Mortmain,  my  solicitor,  to 
protect  me  against  that  kind  of  impertinence." 

Lord  Newcomen  looked  at  him  out  of  the  extreme  corner  of  one  eye, 
and  he  thought  "  Dolt,"  but  he  said,  "  No,  no,  Duke,  leave  this  business 
to  me.  Lord  Protocol,  in  Paris,  owes  something  to  me  for  having  got 
him  out  of  a  scrape  with  an  under- secretary  at  F.  0.  last  year.  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  Monsieur  Gontran  de  Malvoisin  his  choice 
between  a  vice-consulate  in  South  America,  on  condition  that  he  never 
returns,  or  the  hulks  at  Toulon.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  us  which  of 
the  two  he  accepts,  we  must  get  rid  of  him." 

The  Duke  brightened  into  extreme  grandeur  and  dignity  at  this 
unexpected  relief.  He  had  great  confidence  in  Lord  Newcomen,  and  a 
well-founded  faith  in  the  occult  powers  of  government  when  set  in  motion 
by  competent  hands.  "  Upon  my  soul  I  am  monstrously  obliged  to  your 
Lordship,"  said  his  Grace,  extending  his  hand  with  great  cordiality,  but 
somehow  or  other  the  noble  Marquis  did  not  see  it,  and  the  Duke  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  outstretched  fingers  untouched. 

Lord  Newcomen  had  sent  for  the  Clergy  List,  and  was  now  turning 
over  its  pages,  with  a  very  stern  expression  come  back  into  his  face.  If 
he  had  chosen  to  say  what  it  meant  he  might  have  told  that  he  intended 
to  drive  the  nail  he  had  in  hand  well  home,  indifferent  as  to  any  fine 
feelings  it  might  pierce  on  its  way,  or  any  sensitive  nerves  which  might 
try  to  evade  its  point.  With  this  purpose  he  was  framing  a  few  more 
questions.  He  never  left  business  half  done. 

"  Where  did  the  marriage  take  place,  Duke  ?  " 

"  At  Enghein,"  answered  his  Grace,  wincing. 

"  Enghein  I  "  mused  Lord  Newcomen.  "  Pooh  !  there's  no  consul 
or  British  chaplain  at  Enghein." 

"  I  did  not  say  there  was,"  replied  the  Duke  slyly. 

"  Why  then,  hang  it,  Duke,  you  were  not  married  at  all,"  exclaimed 
the  Marquis,  throwing  himself  back  and  laughing  heartily.  "  A  Catholic 
marriage  don't  count  for  anything  except  in  Ireland — but  stop,  perhaps 
your  private  chaplain  was  one  of  the  party  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Well,  he  didn't  register,  of  course  ?  " 
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"  No,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  He  won't  peach,  will  he — I  mean  he  is  all  right,  you  are  on  good 
terms  with  him  ?  A  chaplain  is  generally  kept  in  order  by  his  hopes  or 
his  fears." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  him,"  said  the  Duke.  "  He  is  a  gentleman  ;  I 
have  a  tight  grip  on  him." 

"  Name  ?  "  asked  the  Marquis. 

"  Dr.  Porteous,"  answered  the  Doke  readily. 

"  Well,  Duke,"  observed  Lord  Newcomen,  as  he  brought  the  inter- 
view to  a  close,  "  we  may,  I  think,  count  on  old  Porteous.  In  the 
first  place  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  with  a  great  admiration 
for  his  betters ;  he  knows  that  whatever  he  might  say  no  one  would 
believe  his  word  against  yours,  and  that  you  would  certainly  contradict 
him ;  in  the  next  place  it  would  cost  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
and  about  fifty  years  to  dispute  the  succession  to  a  dukedom  with  my 
grandson ;  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  be  troubled  by  a  beggarly  French 
scene  shifter  and  his  brood.  However,  it  may  be  as  well  to  throttle  him, 
and  if  ever  you  hear  any  more  about  the  business  come  to  me.  Mortmain 
would  only  stir  up  trouble,  while  we  as  you  know  have  plenty  of  ways  of 
settling  such  things  quietly  among  ourselves  ;  and  the  foreign  police  are 
always  civil  if  well  handled  through  the  right  people. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MARQUIS  OF  KINGSQEAR. 

THE  Duke  of  Courthope  and  Kevel  never  did  hear  anything  more  of 
the  business  which  had  formed  the  topic  of  conversation  between  his 
Grace  and  Lord  Newcomen.  The  noble  Marquis,  his  discreet  and  busi- 
ness-like father-in-law,  died  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  leaving  his 
title  and  entailed  estates  to  be  fought  for  between  a  shoemaker  in  Cork 
and  a  captain  in  the  Indian  army ;  both  of  whom  were  ruined  in  pocket 
and  character  by  the  litigation,  just  as  a  merchant  seaman  returned  from 
Australia  with  an  attorney  behind  him,  and  established  his  claim  to  govern 
a  part  of  the  British  dominions  by  hereditary  right,  all  wants  of  aptitude 
and  education  notwithstanding.  The  charming  French  Marchioness  who 
had  been  the  life  of  London  society  so  long,  died  also.  She  caught  cold, 
dowagering  about  with  visiting  cards,  in  an  east  wind ;  and  a  Yankee 
Bowery  girl,  whom  the  merchant  seaman  had  met  while  on  a  spree  ashore 
at  New  York,  was  the  next  Marchioness  of  Newcomen.  She  made  a 
showy  peeress  of  the  realm ;  and  had  very  tall  footmen,  who  called  out 
her  name  loudly  upon  drawing-room  days,  so  that  all  St.  James'  Street 
might  know  what  a  fine  coach  and  coachman  she  had.  A  good  natured 
marchioness  she  was  too,  and  would  have  given  much  more  money  than 
she  did  to  public  charities  if  the  costs  of  the  attorney  who  raised  her  to 
the  peerage  had  not  been  so  large  ;  and  her  fortunes,  had  they  anything 
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to  do  with  this  history,  might  be  worth  following.  As  it  is  they  would 
lead  us  too  far  afield. 

The  bright-eyed  Duchess  of  Courthope,  who  had  married  so  grandly 
and  so  unhappily,  fell  into  a  low  fever  while  superintending  the  prepara- 
tions for  her  mother's  funeral,  and,  last  of  all  her  family,  she  died  also, 
leaving  only  one  child,  a  son,  of  about  twelve  years'  old,  who  had  been 
her  sole  hope  and  darling  in  this  world.  His  name  was,  among  many 
other  names,  Bertran-Cardwell  Wyldwyl ;  he  was  commonly  called 
Marquis  of  Kingsgear,  and  he  was  undoubted  heir  to  the  titles  and  estates 
of  Courthope  and  Revel,  with  the  unentailed  estates  of  Newcomen ; 
though  strange  to  say  he  was  only  mentioned  in  his  mother's  and  grand- 
father's will  as  Bertran-Cardwell  ("  my  beloved  son  or  grandson  "),  his 
own  family  name  of  Wyldwyl  and  the  titles  which  he  wore  by  courtesy 
having  been  omitted  evidently  through  the  blunder  of  a  conveyancer.  "It 
was  not  even  worth  while  to  set  the  blunder  right,"  said  Mr.  Mortmain, 
the  confidential  family  solicitor  of  the  Wyldwyls,  to  his  chief  clerk. 
"  There  is  and  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  person  meant.  The  late 
duchess  had  only  one  son,  and  her  father,  the  late  marquis,  had  no  other 
grandchild,  whom  he  ever  to  my  knowledge  recognised." 

"  It  is  a  curious  mistake  for  Mr.  Pynsent  to  have  made,  though,  sir; 
isn't  it?"  observed  the  clerk,  who  had  private  suspicions  of  his  own  re- 
specting the  affair  of  Mr.  Mortmain's  clients.  "  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Cope- 
land,"  answered  his  employer,  fastening  a  steady  glance  on  his  subordinate, 
and  both  kept  up  the  legal  fiction  of  deceiving  each  other  even  in  the 
recesses  of  their  office,  where  there  was  no  manner  of  occasion  for  double- 
dealing.  So  in  due  time  honest  Mr.  Copeland  rose  to  be  a  member  of 
the  firm,  and  it  signed  "Mortmain,  Mortmain  and  Feoff"  upon  the 
briefs  which  it  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  counsel. 


DURING  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  Mars  and 
Saturn  are  companions  as  evening  stars.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  re- 
cognize them,  though  the  ruddy  glories  of  Mars  have  been  greatly  reduced 
since  July  and  August,  when  he  shared  with  Jupiter  the  dominion  over  the 
western  skies  after  sunset.  The  dull  yellow  lustre  of  Saturn  differs 
markedly  from  the  red  but  more  star-like  light  of  Mars ;  and,  as  the  two 
planets  draw  near  to  each  other  late  in  November  (making  their  nearest 
approach  on  the  20th),  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  red  and  yellow  planets  of  the  solar  system.  Striking,  however, 
as  this  contrast  will  be  found  to  be,  it  is  insignificant,  compared  with  the 
real  contrast  which  exists  between  the  two  planets.  Mars  is  the  least  but 
one  of  the  primary  members  of  the  solar  family,  and,  although  he  pursues 
a  course  outside  the  earth's,  he  is  unlike  all  the  other  superior  planets  in 
being  unaccompanied  by  any  moon ;  his  small  orb,  also,  appears  to  have 
but  a  shallow  atmospheric  envelope,  while,  in  physical  constitution,  he 
apparently  occupies  a  position  between  the  earth  and  the  moon.  Saturn, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  inferior  only  to  Jupiter  in  dimensions  and  mass, 
while  he  is  superior  to  Jupiter  not  only  in  the  astronomical  sense  that  he 
travels  on  a  wider  orbit,  but  in  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  scheme 
over  which  he  bears  sway :  his  orb,  moreover,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  appears 
to  be  the  scene  of  marvellous  processes  of  change,  implying  a  condition 
altogether  unlike  that  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

We  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  has  been  ascertained  respect- 
mg  this  wonderful  planet,  the  most  beautiful  telescopic  object  in  the  whole 
heavens,  and  the  one  which  throws  the  clearest  light  upon  the  nature  of 
the  solar  system  and  particularly  of  those  giant  planets  which  circle  out- 
side the  zone  of  asteroids. 

We  would  at  the  outset  impress  upon  the  reader  the  necessity  of  raising 
'his  thoughts  above  those  feeble  conceptions  respecting  Saturn  and  his  system 
which  are  suggested  by  the  ordinary  pictures  of  the  planet.     When  we  see 
Saturn  presented  as  a  ball  within  a  ring,  or  more  carefully  pictured  as  a 
i  striped  globe  within  a  system  of  rings,  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  such  drawings  as  affording  a  true  estimate  of  the  planet's  nature. 
'  !n  fact,  many  believe  that  the  planet  and  its  rings  are  really  like  what  is 
•resented  in  these  pictures.     It  should  be  understood  that  what  has  been 
ictually  seen  of  Saturn  by  telescopic  means  cannot,  in   the  nature  of 
hings,  afford  any  true  picture  of  the  planet  and  its  ring  system.     The 
•icture  must  be  filled  in,  not  by  the  imagination  but  by  the  aid  of  reason ; 
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and  then,  though  much  will  still  remain  unknown,  we  shall  have  at  least 
a  far  juster  conception  of  the  glories  of  the  ringed  world  than  when  we 
simply  contemplate  drawings  which  show  how  the  planet  looks  under  tele- 
scopic scrutiny.  This  will  at  once  appear,  when  we  consider  that  Saturn 
never  lies  at  a  less  distance  than  732  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth. 
With  the  most  powerful  telescope  we  see  him  no  better  (taking  atmospheric 
effects  into  account)  than  we  should  if  this  distance  were  reduced  to  about 
a  million  miles.  It  is  manifest  that  at  this  enormous  distance  all  save  the 
general  features  of  his  globe  and  of  his  rings  must  be  indistinguishable. 
Where  we  seem  to  see  a  smooth  solid  globe  striped  with  belts,  there  may 
be  an  orb  no  part  of  which  is  solid,  girt  round  by  masses  of  matter  lying 
many  miles  above  its  seeming  surface.  Where  we  seem  to  see  solid  flat 
rings,  neatly  divided  one  from  the  other  either  by  dark  spaces  or  by  dif- 
ference of  tint,  there  may  be  no  continuous  rings  at  all ;  the  apparent 
spaces  may  be  no  real  gaps ;  the  difference  of  tint  may  imply  no  difference 
of  material.  On  these  and  other  points,  the  known  facts  afford  important 
evidence,  and,  by  reasoning  upon  them,  we  are  carried  far  beyond  the  re- 
sults directly  conveyed  to  us  by  telescopic  researches. 

Saturn  is  distinguished,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  enormous  range  of  his 
orbit,  not  merely  in  distance  from  the  sun,  but  in  the  distances  which  se- 
parate it  from  the  orbits  of  his  neighbour  planets.  His  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  about  872  millions  of  miles,  his  actual  range  of  distance 
lying  between  921  millions  and  823  millions.  These  figures  are  imposing, 
but  they  are,  in  fact,  meaningless  save  by  comparison  with  other  distances 
of  the  same  class.  Let  it  be  noticed,  then,  that  Saturn's  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  exceeds  the  earth's  more  than  nine  and  half  times.  Now 
Jupiter's  distance  exceeds  the  earth's  rather  more  than  five  times  (five  and  a 
fifth  is  very  nearly  the  true  proportion) ;  so  that  between  Jupiter's  path  and 
Saturn's  there  lies  everywhere  a  span  fully  equal  to  four  times  the  earth's 
distance  from  the  sun.  So  much  for  Saturn's  nearest  neighbour  on  that 
side.  But  on  the  farther  side  lies  Uranus,  more  than  nineteen  times  as  far 
away  from  the  sun  as  our  earth  is ;  so  that  between  the  paths  of  Saturn 
and  Uranus  there  lies  everywhere  a  span  equal  to  Saturn's  own  distance 
from  the  sun.  Now  all  this  is  not  intended  as  a  mere  display  of  wonder- 
ful distances.  So  far  as  mere  dimensions  are  concerned,  these  arrays  of 
figures  are  more  imposing  than  impressive.  But  so  soon  as  we  take  into 
account  the  circumstance  that  a  planet  is  in  some  sense  ruler  over  the 
spaces  through  which  its  course  carries  it,  those  spaces  being  by  nd' 
means  tenantless,  we  see  that,  cateris  paribus,  the  dignity  of  a  planet  is 
enhanced  by  the  extent  of  the  space  separating  its  orbit  from  the  orbits  of 
its  neighbours  on  either  side.  Now  the  space  between  the  paths  of  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  exceeds  the  space  enclosed  by  the  earth's  orbit  no  less  than 
sixty-three  times,  while  the  space  between  the  paths  of  Saturn  and  Uranus 
exceeds  the  space  enclosed  by  the  earth's  orbit  two  hundred  and  seventy 
times !  Assuming  (as  we  seem  compelled  to  do  by  continually  growing 
evidence)  that  Sal  urn  and  his  system  were  formed  by  the  gathering  in  of 
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matter  from  the  region  over  which  Saturn  now  bears  sway,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  planet  is  a  giant  and  his  system  wonderful  in  extent  and 
complexity  of  structure.  It  is  true  that  Jupiter  on  one  side  and  Uranus 
on  the  other,  share  Saturn's  rule  over  the  vast  space,  330  times  the  whole 
space  circled  round  by  the  earth,  which  lies  between  the  orbits  of  his 
neighbour  planets.  But  Saturn's  rule  is  almost  supreme  over  the  greater 
part  of  that  enormous  space.  Combining  the  vastness  of  the  space  with 
its  position — not  so  near  to  the  sun  that  solar  influence  can  greatly  inter- 
fere with  Saturn's,  nor  so  far  away  as  to  approach  the  relatively-barren 
outskirts  of  the  solar  system — we  seem  to  find  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
Saturn's  high  position  in  the  scheme  of  the  planets  as  respects  volume  and 
mass,  and  his  foremost  position  as  respects  the  complexity  of  the  system 
over  which  he  bears  sway. 

Briefly,  then,  to  indicate  his  proportions,  and  the  dimensions  of  his 
system,— 

Saturn  has  a  globe  considerably  flattened,  his  equatorial  diameter  being 
about  70,000  miles  while  his  polar  axis  is  nearly  7,000  miles  shorter. 
Thus  in  volume  he  exceeds  the  earth  nearly  700  times,  and  all  the  four 
terrestrial  planets — Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars — taken  together, 
more  than  336  times.  In  mass  he  does  not  exceed  the  earth  and  these 
other  smaller  planets  so  enormously,  because  his  density  (regarding  him 
as  a  whole)  is  much  less  than  the  earth's.  In  fact,  his  density  is  less 
than  that  of  any  other  known  body  (comets  of  course  excepted)  in  the 
solar  system.  The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  sun's  mean  density 
is  almost  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  ;  Jupiter's  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  sun's  ;  but  Saturn's  is  little  more  than  half  the  sun's, 
being  represented  by  the  number  thirteen  only,  where  100  represents  the 
earth's.  Thus,  instead  of  exceeding  the  earth  nearly  700  times  in  mass, 
as  he  would  if  he  were  of  the  same  density,  he  exceeds  her  but  about  ninety 
times.  But  this  disproportion  must  still  be  regarded  as  enormous, 
especially  when  it  is  added  that  the  combined  mass  of  the  four  terrestrial 
planets  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  forty-fourth  part  of  Saturn's  mass. 
The  combined  mass  of  Uranus  and  Neptune,  though  these  are  members 
of  the  family  of  major  planets,  falls  short  of  one-third  of  Saturn's  mass  : 
yet,  by  comparison  with  Jupiter,  whose  mass  exceeds  his  more  than  three- 
fold, Saturn  appears  almost  dwarfed.  And  it  may  be  noted  as  a  striking 
circumstance — one  that  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  in  our  astronomical 
treatises — that  while  Jupiter's  mass  exceeds  the  combined  mass  of  all  the 
other  planets  (including  Saturn)  about  two  and  half  times,  Saturn  exceeds 
all  the  remaining  planets  in  mass  about  two  and  three  quarter  times.  So 
unequally  is  the  material  of  the  planetary  system  distributed. 

The  mighty  globe  of  Saturn  rotates  on  its  axis  in  about  nine  hours 
and  a  half,  the  most  rapid  rotation  in  the  solar  system  so  far  as  is  yet 
known. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  indicate  adequately  the  dimensions  of  that 
enormous  ring  system  which  circles  around  Saturn  ?  Here  we  have  no 
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unit  of  comparison,  and  scarcely  any  mode  of  presenting  the  facts  except 
the  mere  statement  of  numerical  relations.  Thus,  the  full  span  of  the 
rings,  measured  across  the -centre  of  the  planet,  amounts  to  167,000 
miles  ;  the  full  breadth  of  the  ring-system  amounts  to  35,600  miles.  But 
these  numbers  convey  only  imperfect  ideas.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
indicating  the  enormous  extent  of  the  ring- system  is  to  mention  that  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  world  by  a  ship  sailing  from  England  to  New  Zea- 
land by  Good  Hope  and  from  New  Zealand  to  England  by  Cape  Horn 
would  have  to  be  repeated  twenty- one  times  to  give  a  distance  equalling  the 
outer  circumference  of  the  ring- system.  The  same  double  journey 
amounts  in  distance  to  but  about  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  ring- 
system. 

As  to  the  scale  on  which  Saturn's  system  of  satellites  is  constructed, 
we  shall  merely  remark  that  the  span  of  the  outermost  satellite's  orbit 
exceeds  nearly  two-fold  the  complete  span  of  the  Jovian  system  of  satel- 
lites, and  exceeds  the  span  of  our  moon's  orbit  nearly  tenfold. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  is  the  probable  nature  of  the  vast  orb,  which 
travels — girt  round  always  by  its  mighty  ring-system — at  so  enormous  a 
distance  from  the  sun  that  his  disc  has  but  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  size  of 
the  solar  disc  we  see.  Have  we  in  Saturn,  as  has  been  so  long  the  ordinary 
teaching  of  astronomy,  a  world  like  our  own,  though  larger — the  abode  of 
millions  on  millions  of  living  creatures — or  must  we  adopt  a  totally  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  planet,  regarding  it  as  differing  as  much  from  our  earth 
as  our  earth  differs  from  the  moon,  or  as  Saturn  and  Jupiter  differ  from 
the  sun  ? 

We  must  confess  that  if  we  set  on  one  side  altogether  the  ideas  re- 
ceived from  books  on  astronomy,  endeavouring  to  view  these  questions 
independently  of  all  pre-conceived  opinions,  it  appears  antecedently  im- 
probable that  Saturn  or  Jupiter  can  resemble  the  earth  either  in  attributes 
or  purpose.  We  conceive  that  if  a  being  capable  of  traversing  at  will 
the  interstellar  spaces  were  to  approach  the  neighbourhood  of  our  solar 
system,  and  to  form  his  opinion  respecting  it  from  what  he  had  observed 
in  other  parts  of  the  sidereal  universe,  he  would  regard  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
the  brother  giants  of  our  system,  as  resembling  rather  those  companion 
orbs  which  are  seen  in  the  case  of  certain  unequal  double  stars,  than 
small  dependent  worlds  like  our  earth  and  Venus.  There  are,  perhaps, 
no  instances  known  to  our  telescopists  in  which  the  disparity  of  light, 
as  distinguished  from  real  magnitude,  is  quite  so  great  as  that  which 
exists  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  the  two  chief  planets  of  the  solar  system.* 

*  Even  this  is  not  certain.  Jupiter,  seen  in  full  illumination  from  a  standpoint 
so  distant  that  both  Jupiter  and  the  sun  might  be  regarded  as  equally  distant  from 
it,  would  appear  to  shine  with  rather  more  than  the  3,000th  part  of  the  sun's  light. 
This  would  correspond  to  the  difference  of  apparent  brightness  between  two  stars  of 
equal  real  magnitude  and  splendour,  whereof  one  was  about  fifty-four  times  as  far 
away  as  the  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  larger  reflectors  of  the  Herschels, 
Rosse,  and  Lassell,  and  the  great  refractors  of  Greenwich,  Pulkowa,  and  Cambridge 
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But  we  see  in  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  all  orders  of  disproportion 
between  double  stars,  from  the  closest  approach  to  equality  down  to  such 
extreme  inequality,  that  while  the  larger  star  of  the  pair  is  one  of  the 
leading  brilliants  of  the  heavens,  the  smaller  can  only  just  be  discerned 
with  the  largest  telescopes  yet  made,  used  on  the  darkest  and  clearest 
nights.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  series  stops  just  where 
our  power  of  tracing  it  ceases  ;  on  the  contrary,  since  the  series  is  con- 
tinuous as  far  as  it  goes,  and  since  our  own  solar  system  is  constituted 
as  if  it  belonged  to  the  series  prolonged  far  beyond  the  limits  which 
telescopic  scrutiny  has  reached,  we  have  reason  for  believing  that  such 
is  indeed  the  interpretation  of  the  observed  facts.  In  other  words,  we 
may  not  unreasonably  regard  our  solar  system  as  a  multiple  system,  a 
double  star  at  certain  ranges  of  distance,  whence  only  the  sun  and 
Jupiter  could  be  seen  ;  a  triple  star  at  distances  whence  Saturn  could 
be  seen ;  and  a  quintuple  star  where  Uranus  and  Neptune  would  come 
into  view.  To  shew  what  excellent  reason  exists  for  regarding  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  earth,  and  Mars  as  not  to  be  included  in  this  view,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that  not  one  of  these  planets  could  be  seen  until  the 
limits  of  the  solar  system  had  been  crossed.  To  eyesight  such  as  ours, 
not  one  of  the  four  terrestrial  planets  could  be  seen  from  Saturn,  and 
still  less  of  course  from  Uranus  or  Neptune.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  hold  the  ring  of  asteroids,  or  even  the  myriads  of  systems  of  meteoro- 
lites  and  aerolites  to  be  bodies  resembling  the  earth  and  her  fellow 
terrestrial  planets,  as  it  is  to  hold  these  terrestrial  planets  to  be  bodies 
resembling  Jupiter  and  his  fellow  giants. 

In  all  characteristics  yet  recognised  by  astronomers,  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
differ  most  markedly  from  the  earth  and  her  fellow  planets.  In  bulk  and 
mass  they  belong  manifestly  to  a  different  order  of  created  things ;  in 
density  they  differ  more  from  the  earth  than  the  sun  does  ;  they  rotate 
much  more  swiftly  on  their  axes  ;  they  receive  much  less  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun  ;  the  lengths  of  their  year  exceed  the  length  of  the  earth's 
year  as  remarkably  as  their  day  falls  short  of  hers ;  the  atmospheric 
envelope  of  each  is  divided  into  variable  belts,  utterly  unlike  anything 
existing  in  the  earth's  atmosphere ;  and,  lastly,  each  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  subsidiary  scheme  of  bodies  quite  unlike  the  moon  (the  only 
secondary  planet  in  the  terrestrial  family)  as  respects  their  relations  to 
the  primary  around  which  they  travel. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances  in  evidence  of  utter  dis- 
similarity, and  the  fact  that  not  one  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  the 
:  major  planets  suggests  resemblance  to  the  terrestrial  planets,  astronomy 
continues  to  treat  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  as  though  they 

U.S.,  would  bring  the  farther  of  two  such  stars  into  view  if  the  nearer  were  of  the 
first  or  second  magnitude  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  of  the  exceedingly 
inute  companions  to  bright  stars,  disclosed  by  these  instruments,  may  be  planets 
phining  with  reflected,  not  with  inherent  lustre. 

14—5 
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formed  a  single  family.  It  would  appear  as  though  the  teachings  of  the 
astronomers  who  lived  before  the  telescope  was  invented,  had  so  strong 
an  inherent  vitality,  that  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  dis- 
coveries adverse  to  those  teachings  are  powerless  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  authority.  For  no  other  reason  can  be  suggested,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  for  the  complete  disregard  with  which  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  major  planets  have  been  treated  by  modern  astronomers. 

If  we  consider  one  feature  alone  of  those  which  have  been  just 
mentioned — the  small  mean  density  of  the  giant  planets — we  have  at 
once  the  strongest  possible  evidence  to  shew  that  the  condition  of  these 
bodies  must  be  unlike  that  of  the  earth.  Of  course,  if  we  assume  that 
Saturn's  substance  (to  limit  our  attention  to  this  planet)  is  composed  of 
materials  altogether  unlike  any  which  exist  on  earth,  a  way  out  of  our 
difficulty  is  found,  though  not  an  easy  one.  In  that  case,  however,  we 
are  only  substituting  one  form  of  complete  dissimilarity  for  another. 
And  all  the  results  of  spectroscopie  analysis,  as  applied  to  the  celestial 
bodies,  tend  to  shew  the  improbability  that  such  differences  of  elementary 
constitution  exist — we  will  not  say  in  the  solar  system  only,  but  in  the 
sidereal  universe  itself.  If,  however,  we  admit  that  Saturn  is  in  the 
main  constituted  of  elements  such  as  we  are  familiar  with,  we  find  it 
extremely  difficult,  or  rather  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  to  suppose  that 
the  condition  of  his  substance  is  like  that  of  the  earth's.  There  are 
certain  unmistakeable  facts  to  be  accounted  for.  There  is  the  mighty 
mass  of  Saturn,  exceeding  that  of  the  earth  ninety-fold.  That  mass  is 
endued  with  gravitating  energy,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  earth's 
mass.  There  must  be  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre  a  con- 
tinually increasing  pressure.  This  pressure  is  calculable,*  and  enor- 
mously exceeds  the  internal  pressures  existing  within  the  earth's  interior. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  cavities,  as  Brewster  and  others  have  opined  ; 
for  there  is  no  known  material,  not  the  strongest  known  to  us,  iron  or 
platinum  or  adamant,  which  could  resist  the  pressures  produced  by 
Saturn's  internal  gravitation.  Steel  would  be  as  yielding  as  water  under 
these  pressures.  There  must  be  compression  with  its  consequent  increase 
of  density,  such  compression  exceeding  many  millionfold,  the  greatest 

*  It  is  a  misfortune  for  science  that  Newton  never  published  the  reasoning 
•which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth's  mean  density  is  equal  to  between 
five  and  six  times  the  density  of  water.  This,  as  everyone  knows,  has  been  confirmed 
by  several  experimental  methods  ;  and,  so  far  as  appears,  the  problem  is  a  purely 
experimental  one.  Newton,  however,  made  no  experiments  ;  at  least,  none  have 
been  heard  of  as  effected  by  him,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  had  any  instru- 
ments of  sufficient  delicacy  for  a  task  so  difficult.  Prof.  Grant  ascribes  Newton's 
conclusion  to  a  happy  intuition  ;  yet  it  is  very  unlike  Newton  to  make  a  guess  on 
such  a  matter.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  guessed  the  elements  of  the  problem  than 
the  result.  He  probably  assumed  that  the  earth's  mass  is  composed  of  a  substance 
like  granite,  and  adopting  some  law  of  compression  for  such  a  substance  (based  on  ex- 
periment, perhaps),  calculated  thence  the  compression  at  different  depths,  and  so  pb,« 
tained  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  mass. 
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with  which  terrestrial  experimenters  have  dealt.  That  with  these 
enormous  forces  at  work  the  actual  density  of  Saturn  as  a  whole  should 
be  far  less  than  that  of  water  is  utterly  inexplicable,  unless  Saturn's  con- 
dition be  regarded  as  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  earth.  We  see  in  the 
sun  an  orb  which,  notwithstanding  its  enormous  mass,  has  a  mean 
density  much  less  than  the  earth's,  and  little  greater  than  that  of  water  ; 
but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  this  circumstance,  because  we 
see  that  the  sun  is  in  a  state  of  intense  heat,  and  we  know  that  this  heat 
produces  effects  antagonistic,  as  it  were,  to  those  produced  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  mass  as  a  whole  upon  every  portion  of  his  substance.  But  if 
we  make  no  similar  assumption  in  Saturn's  case,  we  find  his  small 
density  inexplicable. 

Another  circumstance  associated  with  the  question  of  Saturn's  density 
introduces  new  difficulties  of  the  most  perplexing  nature  if  it  be  regarded 
according  to  the  ordinary  view,  while  it  seems  not  only  explicable,  but 
manifestly  to  be  expected  on  the  theory  that  Saturn's  whole  orb  is  in  an 
intensely  heated  condition.  Saturn  certainly  has  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
siderable depth.  The  belts  which  surround  his  globe  are  evidently  pro- 
duced by  clouds  in  his  atmosphere,  though  what  the  nature  of  these 
clouds  may  be  is  not  as  yet  known.  The  brighter  belts  are  the  cloud 
belts,  while  the  darker  either  shew  his  real  surface,  or,  far  more  probably, 
belong  simply  to  lower  cloud-layers.  These  belts  are  variable  in  appear- 
ance and  position,  sometimes  changing  with  great  rapidity.  Their  real 
extent  is  enormous,  exceeding  the  whole  surface  of  our  earth,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  narrowest  belts  yet  seen.  No  one  who  has  viewed  them 
through  telescopes  of  great  power  can  refuse  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that 
the  atmosphere  in  which  these  great  cloud  zones  are  suspended  must 
be  of  great  depth,  certainly  far  deeper  than  our  atmosphere.  But  such 
an  atmosphere,  subjected  to  the  attractions  of  Saturn's  mass,  would  be 
enormously  compressed  underneath  those  manifestly  thick  cloud  layers. 
A  very  moderate  assumption  as  to  the  depth  of  the  atmosphere  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  at  its  base  it  must  be  denser  than  water — that 
is,  denser  than  Saturn  himself.  No  gas  could  exist  as  gas  at  this  density. 
Apart  from  this,  we  are  here  arriving  at  the  very  theory  which  the 
ordinary  view  of  Saturn  teaches  us  to  avoid — viz.,  the  theory  that  he  is 
utterly  unlike  our  earth  in  physical  condition.  We  may  much  more 
conveniently  arrive  at  the  same  general  conclusion,  while  avoiding  other 
difficulties,  by  simply  adopting  the  same  explanation  in  this  case  which 
serves  to  account  also  for  the  small  density  of  Saturn's  mass — viz.,  the 
theory  that  Saturn's  globe  is  in  a  state  of  intense  heat. 

But  now  let  it  be  noticed  how  perfectly  this  view  of  Saturn's  con 
dition  accords  with  the  theories  which  are  beginning  to  be  established 
respecting  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system.  Whether  we  regard  the 
planets  as  formed  from  the  condensation  of  enormous  nebulous  masses, 
or  whether  we  assume  that  they  were  produced  by  the  gathering  together 
of  matter  originally  travelling  in  dense  meteoric  nights  aroind  the  central 
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aggregation  whence  the  sun  was  one  day  to  be  formed,  we  see  that  the 
larger  the  planet  the  greater  must  have  been  its  original  heat.  The  heat 
generated  during  the  condensation  of  a  nebulous  mass  must  depend  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  mass,  since  in  fact  the  accepted  theory  of  heat 
teaches  us  that  the  original  heat  of  a  globe  so  formed  is  measurable  by 
the  actual  difference  in  dimensions  between  the  globe  and  its  parent 
cloud-mass,  and  of  course  the  larger  the  cloud-mass  the  greater  this 
difference  would  necessarily  be.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  heat 
generated  by  the  gathering-in  of  meteoric  matter  would  be  so  much 
the  greater  according  as  the  quantity  of  matter  gathered  and  gathering 
was  greater ;  for  the  heat  is  produced  by  the  downfall  of  such  matter  on 
the  globe  it  helps  to  form,  and  the  greater  the  mass  of  that  globe  the 
greater  is  its  attracting  might,  the  greater  the  velocity  it  generates  in  the 
falling  meteors,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  heat  produced  when  they 
are  brought  to  rest. 

Saturn,  then,  would  originally  be  much  hotter  than  our  earth,  on  any 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  our  solar  system — and  there  are  few  astronomers 
who  doubt  that  the  solar  system  was  wrought  by  processes  of  evolution 
to  its  present  condition.  But  not  only  would  Saturn  be  much  hotter 
than  the  earth,  but  owing  to  his  enormous  size  he  would  part  with 
his  heat  at  a  much  slower  rate.  On  both  accounts  we  should  infer  that 
at  this  present  time  Saturn  is  much  hotter  than  the  earth — in  other 
words,  since  our  earth  still  retains  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  its 
original  heat,  Saturn  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  a  state  of  intense  heat. 
What  his  actual  heat  may  be  is  not  so  easily  determined.  We  shall 
presently  show  reasons  for  believing  that  an  inferior  limit,  below  which 
his  heat  does  not  lie,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  still  possesses 
inherent  luminosity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  superior  limit  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  his  inherent  luminosity  is  not  great,  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  thicker  cloud-zones  of  Saturn  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  light.* 

We  should  infer  then  that  Saturn  in  some  respects  resembles  the  sun, 
though  of  course  the  very  same  reasoning  which  teaches  us  to  believe  that 
Saturn  is  very  much  hotter  than  the  earth,  leads  us  also  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  nearly  so  hot  as  the  sun.  Now  thus  viewing  Saturn,  we 
should  be  led  to  expect,  apart  from  all  telescopic  evidence  to  that  effect, 
that  he  would  resemble  the  sun  in  certain  general  features.  For  instance, 
we  might  expect  that  he  would  have  spot-zones,  while  his  equatorial  zone 
would  be  free  from  spots ;  or,  if  it  were  thought  that  so  close  a  resemblance 
was  not  to  be  looked  for,  then  we  might  still  expect  that  his  equatorial 
zone,  like  the  sun's,  would  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  surface  by 

*  To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
apparent  continuity  of  Saturn's  cloud-belts  by  no  means  implies  that  they  are  really 
continuous,  and  it  is  on  a  priori  grounds  highly  improbable  that  they  are  so  ;  open- 
ings in  his  cloud-zones  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth  would  be 
quite  nndiscernible  at  Saturn's  enormous  distance. 
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some  well-marked  peculiarity.  This  is  the  case.  The  equatorial  zone  of 
Saturn  is  distinguished  hy  a  peculiar  brightness  from  the  rest  of  hia 
surface,  insomuch  that  the  late  Prof.  Nichol  was  led  to  regard  this  zone  as 
the  scene  of  a  constant  precipitation  of  meteoric  matter  from  the  inside 
of  the  ring- system. 

Now  there  is  one  important  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  equa- 
torial bright  zone  of  Saturn  from  that  of  Jupiter.  Jupiter's  axis  is  almost 
square  to  the  level  of  the  path  in  which  he  travels  around  the  sun ;  so  that  his 
equatorial  zone  lies  nearly  in  that  level,  and  is  therefore  directly  illuminated 
by  the  sun.  The  aspect  of  Jupiter  in  fact,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  is  always 
that  which  our  earth  presents  in  spring  and  autumn.  But  Saturn  has  an 
axis  very  considerably  sloped  to  the  level  of  the  path  in  which  he  travels. 
It  is  more  sloped  even  than  our  earth's  axis.  So  that  in  the  course  of  his 
long  year  of  10,759  days  (29^-  of  our  years)  Saturn's  globe  presents  to- 
wards the  sun  all  the  varying  aspects  which  our  earth  presents,  only  with 
a  somewhat  greater  range  of  variation.  At  one  time  he  is  placed  as  our 
earth  is  in  spring,  and  then  his  equatorial  belt,  as  seen  from  the  sun, 
appears  to  lie  straight  across  the  middle  of  his  disc.  Rather  more  than 
seven  years  later  he  is  posed  as  our  earth  is  posed  at  mid- summer,  his 
northern  pole  is  bowed  towards  the  sun,  and  his  equator  is  seen  as  a  half 
oval,  curving  far  south  of  the  middle  point  of  his  disc.  He  passes  on 
from  this  position,  and  in  seven  more  years  he  is  placed  as  our  earth  is  in 
autumn,  with  his  equator  again  lying  straight  across  his  disc.  Then 
seven  years  or  so  later,  he  presents  the  aspect  of  our  earth  at  mid-winter, 
his  equator  curved  into  a  half  oval  passing  far  to  the  north  of  the  middle 
point  of  his  disc.  And  finally  at  the  end  of  yet  seven  years  more 
(or  more  exactly,  of  one  complete  Saturnian  year  from  the  commence- 
ment of  these  changes),  he  is  again  as  at  first.  Now  it  seems 
manifest  that  if  the  great  cloud-zone  which  surrounds  Saturn,  appearing 
a  nearly  white  ring,  were  due  to  solar  action,  it  would  fluctuate  in 
position  as  these  changes  proceeded.  The  very  length  of  the  Saturnian 
year  should  ensure  the  occurrence  of  such  fluctuations.  We  have  only 
to  enquire  what  takes  place  on  our  own  earth,  where,  though  we  have 
nothing  comparable  with  the  belt  systems  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  we  have, 
jnevertheless,  over  ocean  regions,  a  sun-raised  tropical  cloud-band  in  the 
Itniddle  of  the  day.  This  cloud-band  follows  the  sun,  being  equato- 
rial in  spring,  passing  far  north  of  the  equator,  even  to  the  very  limit  of 
bhe  torrid  zone,  in  summer,  returning  to  the  equator  in  autumn,  passing  to 
),he  southern  limit  of  the  torrid  zone  in  winter,  and  returning  again  to  the 
;jquator  in  spring.  In  fact  this  cloud-band  as  seen  from  the  sun  would 
iilways  cross  the  middle  of  the  earth's  face  as  a  straight  line  in  spring  and 
jiutumn,  and  as  considerably  more  than  a  half  oval  agreeing  in  position 
Irith  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  at  mid-summer  and  mid-winter. 
•Jut  nothing  of  the  sort  happens  in  Saturn's  case.  His  equatorial  white 
,ing  is  really  equatorial  at  all  times,  instead  of  being  drawn  to  his  tropics 
It  his  mid-summer  and  mid-winter  seasons.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  decisive 
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of  the  origin  of  this  great  band.  If  it  were  sun-raised,  it  would  obey  the 
sun ;  but  being  raised  by  Saturnian  action,  its  position  is  solely  determined 
by  Saturn's  rotation,  and  it  therefore  remains  constantly  equatorial. 

But  next  a  very  strange  and,  at  a  first  view,  incredible  circumstance,  has 
to  be  considered  in  immediate  connection  with  the  relations  we  have  been 
dealing  with. 

It  sounds  startling  to  suggest  that  Saturn  probably  changes  at  times  in 
size  and  shape.  Yet  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  is  very 
weighty.  It  may  briefly  be  presented  as  follows  : — 

In  April,  1805,  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  who  had  hitherto  always  seen  the 
planet  of  an  oval  figure,  found  that  it  presented  a  strangely  distorted 
appearance.  It  was  flattened  as  usual  at  the  poles,  but  also  at  the 
equator ;  accordingly  it  had  a  quadrangular  or  oblong  figure  (with  rounded 
corners,  of  course),  its  longest  diameters  being  the  two  which  (crossing 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  disc)  passed  from  north  latitude  43 
degrees  on  Saturn  to  the  same  southerly  latitude.  Or  we  may  otherwise 
describe  the  appearances  presented,  by  saying,  that  Saturn  seemed  swollen 
in  both  the  temperate  zones.  Herschel  found  that  the  same  appearance 
was  presented  no  matter  what  telescope  he  employed,  and  he  tried  many, 
some  seven  feet,  some  ten,  one  twenty,  and  one  forty  feet  in  length. 
With  these  telescopes  Jupiter  presented  his  ordinary  oval  aspect.  But 
Herschel  is  not  the  only  astronomer  by  whom  such  appearance  have  been 
noticed.  On  August  5,  1803,  Schroter  found  that  Saturn's  figure  was  j 
distorted.  Dr.  Kitchener  says  that  in  the  autumn  of  1818  he  found 
Saturn  to  have  the  figure  described  by  Herschel.  The  present  Astronomer 
Royal  has  seen  Saturn  similarly  distorted ;  and  on  another  occasion 
jlattened  in  the  temperate  zones.  In  January,  1855,  Coolidge,  with  the 
splendid  refractor  of  the  Cambridge  U.  S.  Observatory  noticed  a  swollen 
appearance  in  Saturnian  latitude  20  degrees ;  yet  on  the  9th  the  planet 
had  resumed  its  usual  aspect.  In  the  report  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
for  1860-61,  it  is  stated  that  "  Saturn  has  sometimes  appeared  to  exhibit 
the  square-shouldered  aspect."  The  two  Bonds  of  America,  surpassed  by  j 
few  in  observing  skill,  have  seen  Saturn  square-shouldered  and  havo  ' 
noticed  variations  of  shape. 

It  seems  impossible  to  reject  such  testimony  as  this.  Nor  can  it  be  dis- 
posed of  by  showing  that  ordinarily  Saturn  presents  a  perfectly  elliptical 
figure.  It  is  the  essential  point  of  the  circumstances  we  are  con- 
sidering that  they  are  unusual. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  how  such  changes  of  shape  are 
brought  about.  But  we  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  if  these  changes  be  admitted  as  having  occasionally  occurred  (and 
we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  called  in  question),  then  the  result  is  only 
startling  in  connection  with  that  theory  of  Saturn's  condition  which  we 
are  here  opposing.  If  Saturn  be  a  globe  resembling  our  earth,  then 
sinkings  and  upheavals,  such  as  these  appearances  indicate,  must  be 
regarded  as  involving  amazing  and  most  stupendous  throes — as  in  fact 
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absolutely  incredible  no  matter  what  evidence  may  be  found  in  their  favour. 
But  so  soon  as  we  regard  Saturn's  whole  globe  as  in  a  state  of  intense 
heat,  and  his  belt-system  as  indicating  the  continual  action  of  forces  of 
enormous  activity,  we  no  longer  find  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
possibility  of  changes  such  as  Sir  W.  Herschel,  Sir  G.  Airy,  the  Bonds, 
and  others  of  like  observing  skill,  have  seen  with  some  of  the  finest 
reflecting  and  refracting  telescopes  ever  constructed  by  man.  Nay,  we  may 
even  go  farther,  and  find  in  solar  phenomena  certain  reasons  for  believing 
that  Saturn's  globe  would  be  subjected  to  precisely  such  changes.  It 
appears  to  have  been  rendered  extremely  probable  by  Secchi  and  others, 
that  our  sun's  globe  varies  in  dimensions  under  the  varying  influences  to 
which  he  is  subjected.  At  the  height  of  the  spot-period  the  sun  seems  to 
be  reduced  in  diameter,  while  his  coloured  sierra  is  deeper,  and  the  red 
prominences  are  larger  than  usual,  the  reverse  holding  at  the  time  when 
the  sun  has  no  spots  or  few.  Of  course  this  is  not  understood  as  implying 
a  real  change  in  the  quantity  of  solar  matter,  but  only  as  indicating  the 
varying  level  at  which  the  solar  cloud- envelope  lies.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  these  changes,  which  correspond  to  the  great  spot-period, 
affect  chiefly  the  spot  zones  which  lie  in  the  parts  of  the  sun's  globe 
corresponding  to  our  temperate  zones ;  but  for  the  same  reasons  that  the 
sun's  globe  is  perfectly  spherical  so  far  as  measurements  can  be  depended 
upon,  namely,  because  of  its  relatively  slow  rotation — such  differences 
would  be  too  slight  to  be  measurable.  Regarding  Saturn,  then,  as  we 
have  already  been  compelled  to  do  for  other  reasons,  as  resembling  the 
sun  so  far  that  he  is  in  an  intensely  heated  condition,  we  see  grounds  for 
believing  that  his  temperate  zones  would  be  exposed  to  variations  of  level, 
(cloud  level)  which  at  times  might  be  very  considerable  and  thus  dis- 
cernible from  our  earth.  For  owing  to  his  rapid  rotation  on  his  axis,  all 
such  effects  would  be  relatively  greater  than  on  a  slowly  rotating  orb  like 
the  sun  ;  and  in  fact  we  recognise  this  distinction  in  the  great  compression 
of  Saturn's  globe.  Moreover,  if  we  regard  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the 
solar  spots  as  associated  with  the  motions  of  the  members  of  the  sun's 
family,  we  can  well  understand  that  the  members  of  Saturn's  family,  which 
lie  so  much  nearer  to  him  compared  with  his  own  dimensions  should 
produce  more  remarkable  effects.*  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 

*  It  must  not  be  understood  that  in  thus  speaking  we  countenance  the  theory 
that  either  the  planets  produce  the  sun-spots,  or  the  satellites  of  Saturn  effect  the 
remarkable  changes  we  have  been  dealing  with.  The  real  causes  of  all  solar 
phenomena  must  be  sought  in  the  sun's  own  globe  ;  and  Satnrnian  phenomena  are  in 
the  main,  we  have  little  doubt,  produced  by  Saturnian  action.  But  even  as  our 
moon  (probably)  exerts  an  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
not  by  her  own  attraction  directly,  but  by  affecting  the  balance  between  terrestrial 
forces,  so  it  may  well  be  that  the  planets  indirectly  affect  the  sun's  condition,  and 
that  the  Saturnian  satellites  even  more  effectually  act  upon  Saturn.  It  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  inquire  whether  any  connection  can  be  traced  between  the 
changes  of  the  Saturnian  belts  and  the  motions  of  his  satellites.  Or  the  inquiry 
might  be  more  readily,  and  quite  as  effectually  applied  to  Jupiter  and  hia  system. 
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certain  that  whereas  there  is  nothing  inexplicable  or  even  very  surprising 
in  supposing  that  Saturnian  cloud-layers,  resulting  from  the  action  of 
intense  Saturnian  heat,  alter  greatly  at  times  in  level,  the  observations  we 
have  described  become  altogether  inexplicable,  and  cannot,  in  fact,  be 
rejected,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  that  Saturn  resembles  the  earth  on  which 
we  live. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  Jupiter,  to  which  planet  the  same  reasoning 
may  be  applied,  has  ever  shown  signs  of  similar  changes.  To  this  it 
may  first  be  replied,  that  we  should  not  expect  Jupiter  to  be  affected  to 
the  same  degree,  simply  because  the  chief  disturbing  causes — his  satellites 
and  the  sun — are  always  nearly  in  the  same  level,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarity in  Jupiter's  pose  to  which  attention  has  already  been  directed. 
But  secondly,  such  briefly- lasting  changes  as  we  might  expect  to  detect 
have  occasionally  been  suspected  by  observers  of  considerable  skill ;  and 
amongst  others  by  the  well-known  Schroter,  of  Lilienthal.  Such  changes 
have  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  merely  in  a  slight  flattening  of  a  part 
of  Jupiter's  outline.  But  on  one  occasion  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon, 
only  (but  very  readily)  explicable  in  this  way,  was  witnessed  by  three 
practised  observers — Admiral  Smyth,  Professor  Pearson,  and  Sir  T. 
Maclear — at  three  different  stations.  Admiral  Smyth  thus  describes  what 
he  saw : — "  On  Thursday,  June  26,  1828,  the  evening  being  extremely 
fine,  I  was  watching  the  second  satellite  of  Jupiter  as  it  gradually 
approached  to  transit  Jupiter's  disc.  It  appeared  in  contact  at  about 
half-past  ten,  and  for  some  minutes  remained  on  the  edge  of  the  disc, 
presenting  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  lunar  mountains  coming 
into  view  during  the  moon's  first  quarter,  until  it  finally  disappeared  on 
the  body  of  the  planet.  At  least  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes  must  have 
elapsed,  when,  accidentally  turning  to  Jupiter  again,  to  my  astonishment 
I  perceived  the  same  satellite  outside  the  disc  /  It  remained  distinctly 
visible  for  at  least  four  minutes,  and  then  suddenly  vanished!"  For 
our  own  part,  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  explanation  of  this  remark- 
able phenomenon,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  the  change  was  in  the 
apparent  outline  of  Jupiter.  Of  course,  to  suppose  that  even  a  cloud- 
layer  rose  or  fell,  in  a  few  minutes,  several  thousand  miles  (about  8,000, 
if  the  stated  times  be  correct),  is  as  inadmissible  as  to  suppose  the  solid 
crust  of  a  globe  to  undergo  so  vast  a  change  of  level ;  but  nothing  of  this 
sensational  description  is  required.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would 
be  that  an  upper  cloud-layer  should  for  a  few  minutes  be  dissipated  into 
vapour,  either  by  warm  currents,  or  more  probably  by  a  temporary 
increase  of  the  heat  supplied  by  Jupiter's  fiery  globe  within  the  cloud- 
envelopes,  and  that  a  few  minutes  later  the  clouds  should  form  again  by 
the  condensation  of  the  vaporized  matter.  The  changes  in  the  aspect  of 
the  Jovian  belts  are  often  sufficiently  rapid  to  indicate  the  operation  of 
precisely  such  processes. 

Associated  with  such  phenomena  as  we  have  mentioned  is  the  evidence 
we  have  as  to  the  brightness  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  If  these  planets 
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were  perfectly  cloud- encompassed,  we  should  expect  them  to  shine  much 
more  brightly  than  earthy  or  rocky  globes  of  equal  size,  similarly  placed, 
and  surrounded  only  with  a  tenuous  atmosphere.  In  fact,  we  should 
expect  the  planets  if  cloud-encompassed  to  shine  about  four  times  as 
brightly  as  though  they  were  constituted  like  our  moon.  They  would  in 
that  case,  however,  be  white  planets,  not  only  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
but  when  examined  with  the  telescope.  In  point  of  fact,  they  shine, 
according  to  the  very  careful  measurements  of  Zb'llner,  about  as  brightly 
as  though  they  were  perfectly  cloud-enveloped ;  but  they  are  neither  of 
them  found  to  be  white  under  telescopic  scrutiny.  Bond,  of  America, 
says,  indeed,  that  Jupiter  shines  fourteen  times  as  brightly  as  he  would 
if  constituted  like  the  moon ;  and  though  this  is  a  surprising  result,  and 
would  imply  that  some  portion  of  Jupiter's  light  is  certainly  inherent,  it 
is  well  to  notice  that  it  is  confirmed  by  De  la  Eue's  photographic 
researches  ;  for  he  found  that  a  photographic  image  of  the  moon  can  be 
taken  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  required  in  Jupiter's  case,  whereas 
the  moon  should  require  but  a  twenty-fifth  of  the  time  required  by 
Jupiter,  if  her  reflecting  power  were  equal  to  his,  since  Jupiter  is  five 
times  as  far  away  from  the  sun.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  Jupiter 
shines  nearly  seventeen  times  as  brightly  as  he  would  if  he  were  constituted 
like  the  moon.  Taking  the  lowest  estimate,  however,  we  find  that  both 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  shine  much  more  brightly  than  planets  of  equal  size 
and  similarly  placed,  but  having  a  surface  formed  of  any  kind  of  earth  or 
rock  known  to  us.  And  taking  into  account  the  well-marked  colours  of 
these  planets,  it  follows  as  an  almost  demonstrated  fact  that  each  shines 
with  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  inherent  light.* 

So  soon  as  we  view  Saturn  as  a  globe  intensely  heated,  and  the  scene 
of  forces  of  enormous  energy,  we  are  compelled  to  dismiss  the  idea  that 
he  is  the  abode  of  life.  But  singularly  enough,  this  conclusion,  which 
was  rejected  by  Brewster  as  rendering  apparently  unintelligible  the 
existence  of  so  large  and  massive  an  orb,  girt  about  by  a  system  so 
complex  and  beautiful,  does  in  reality  at  once  present,  in  an  explicable 
aspect,  not  merely  the  vast  bulk  of  Saturn  himself,  but  the  scheme  over 
which  he  bears  sway  ;  for,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  the  least  of  the  objec- 
tions against  the  theory  that  Saturn  is  an  inhabited  world,  is  found  in  the 
useless  wealth  of  material  exhibited,  on  that  supposition,  in  his  ring 
system  and  family  of  satellites.  It  is  very  well  to  grow  rapturous,  as 
many  besides  Brewster  and  Chalmers  have  done,  over  the  beauty  of  the 

*  I  might  take  as  equally  convincing  proof  of  the  intensely  heated  condition  of 
these  giant  planets  the  fact  that  the  shadows  of  the  nearer  satellites,  which  theoreti- 
cally should  be  black,  hare  sometimes  been  seen  to  be  grey,  and  never  appear  to  be 
much  darker  than  the  fourth  satellite  in  transit.  And  as  sufficient  proof  of  the 
great  depth  of  Jupiter's  atmosphere,  I  could  take  the  fact  that  sometimes  two 
shadows  have  been  seen  both  belonging  to  the  same  satellite.  However,  it  would 
require  more  space  than  can  here  be  spared  to  show  the  force  of  these  facts.  I  remind 
the  reader  that  whatever  is  proved  respecting  the  condition  of  Jupiter,  may  be  re- 
garded as  rendered  probable  of  his  brother  giant,  Saturn 
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Saturnian  skies,  illuminated  by  so  many  satellites  and  by  the  glorious 
rings ;  and  it  is  very  proper,  no  doubt,  for  those  who  so  view  Saturn's 
system  to   dwell   admiringly  on  the   beneficence   with   which   all  this 
abundance  of  reflected   light  has   been  provided,  to  make  up  to  the 
Saturnians  for  the  small  amount  of  light  and  heat  which  they  receive 
from  the  sun.     But  unfortunately  for  this  way  of  viewing  the  matter,  the 
satellites  and  rings  do  not  by  any  means  subserve  the  purposes  thus 
ascribed  to  them.     Even  if  all  the  satellites  could  be  full  together,  they 
would  not  supply  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  light  which  we  receive  from  our 
full  moon ;   and  they  cannot  even  appear  very  beautiful  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  apparent  brightness  of  their  surface  can  be  but  about  one- 
ninetieth  of  the  brightness  of  our  moon's.     As  for  the  rings,  so  far  from 
appearing  to  be  contrived  specially  for  the  advantage  of  Saturnian  beings, 
these  rings,  if  Saturn  were  inhabited,  would  be  the  most  mischievous  and 
inconvenient  appendages   possible.     They  would  give  light  during  the 
summer  nights,  indeed,  when  light  was  little  wanted,  though  even  this 
service  would  be  counteracted  by  the  circumstance  that  at  midnight  the 
enormous  shadow  of  the  planet  would  hide  the  greater  part  of  the  rings. 
But  it  is  in  winter  that  the  rings  would  act  most  inconveniently ;  for 
then,  just  at  the  season  when  the  Saturnians  would  most  require  an 
additional  supply  of  light  and  heat,  the  rings  would  cut  off  for  extensive 
regions  on  Saturn  the  whole  of  the  solar  light  and  heat  which  would 
otherwise  be  received.     Dr.  Lardner  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
(after  a  cursory  examination  of  the  mathematical  relations  involved)  that 
the  eclipses  so  produced  would  be  but  partial.     His  object  was  excellent, 
since  he  sought  to  show  that  "  the  infinite  skill  of  the  Great  Architect  of 
the  universe  has  not  permitted  that  the  stupendous  annular  appendage, 
the  uses  of  which  still  remain  undiscovered,  should  be  the  cause  of  such 
darkness  and  desolation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet,  and  such  an 
aggravation  of  the  rigours  of  their  fifteen  years'  winter,"  as  would  result 
from  eclipses  lasting  many  months  or  even  years  in  succession.     But  we 
must  not  endeavour  to  strengthen  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  by 
means  of  false  mathematics.    So  soon  as  the  subject  is  rigorously  treated, 
we  find  that  Sir  John  Herschel  was  quite  right  in  his  original  statements 
on  this  subject.     The  present  writer  published,  in  1865,  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  length  of  time  during  which  (according  to  rigid  mathematical 
calculations)  the  eclipses  produced  by  the  rings  last  in  different  Saturnian 
latitudes.     The  following  quotation  from  the  work  in  which  this  table 
appeared  will  serve  to  show  that  the  partial  daily  eclipses  conceived  by 
Lardner  are  very  far  from  the  truth,  or  rather  are  only  a  part,  and  a  very 
small  part,  of  the  truth : — "  In  latitude  40  degrees  (north  or  south),  the 
eclipses  begin  when  nearly  three  years  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox.     The  morning  and  evening  eclipses  continue  for  more 
than  a  year,  gradually  extending   until  the  sun  is  eclipsed  during  the 
whole  day.     These  total  eclipses  continue  to  the  winter  solstice,  and  for 
a  corresponding  period  after  the  winter  solstice;   in  all,  for  6  years, 
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236  days,  or  5,543  Saturnian  days.  This  period  is  followed  by  more 
than  a  year  of  morning  and  evening  eclipses.  The  total  period  during 
which  eclipses  of  one  kind  or  another  take  place  is  no  less  than  8  years, 
293  days.  If  we  remember  that  latitude  40  degrees  on  Saturn  corre- 
sponds with  the  latitude  of  Madrid  on  our  earth,  it  will  be  seen  how 
largely  the  rings  must  influence  the  conditions  of  habitability  of  Saturn's 
globe,  considered  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  beings  constituted  like 
the  inhabitants  of  our  earth."  *  In  the  presence  of  such  facts  as  these, 
we  may  follow  Sir  John  Herschel  in  saying,  that  "  we  should  do  wrong 
to  judge  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  arrangements  described,  from 
what  we  see  around  us,  when  perhaps  the  very  combinations  which  convey 
to  our  minds  only  images  of  horror  may  be  in  reality  theatres  of  the  most 
striking  and  glorious  displays  of  beneficent  contrivance."  But  we  do  well 
to  exercise  our  minds  in  enquiring  how  this  may  be ;  and,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  the  views  which  have  been  advocated  in  this  essay  at  once  afford 
an  answer  to  this  enquiry.  We  are  taught  to  see  in  the  Saturnian 
satellites  a  family  of  worlds  dependent  on  him,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
members  of  the  solar  family  are  dependent  on  the  sun.  We  see  that 
though  the  satellites  can  supply  Saturn  with  very  little  light,  he  can 
supply  them,  whether  by  reflection  or  by  inherent  luminosity,  with  much. 
And  lastly,  we  see  that  the  ring  system  (which  has  been  shown  to  con- 
sist of  a  multitude  of  small  bodies,  each  travelling  in  its  own  course),  while 
causing  no  inconvenience  by  eclipsing  parts  of  Saturn,  may  not  improbably 
serve  highly  important  purposes  by  maintaining  an  incessant  downfall  of 
meteoric  matter  upon  his  surface,  and  thus  sustaining  the  Saturnian  heat, 
in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  in  which  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  sun's  heat-supply  is  maintained  by  the  fall  of 
interplanetary  meteors.  In  fine,  we  see  in  Saturn  and  his  system 
a  miniature,  and  a  singularly  truthful  miniature,  of  the  solar  system.  In 
one  system,  as  in  the  other,  there  is  a  central  orb,  far  surpassing  all  the 
members  of  the  system  in  bulk  and  mass  ;  in  each  system  there  are 
eight  orbs  circling  around  the  central  body;  and  lastly,  each  system 
exhibits,  close  by  the  central  orb,  a  multitude  of  discrete  bodies — the 
zodiacal  light  in  the  solar  system,  and  the  scheme  of  rings  in  the 
Saturnian  system — doubtless  subserving  important  though  as  yet  un- 
explained purposes  in  the  economy  of  the  systems  to  which  they  belong. 

*  As  this  passage  has  been  quoted  nearly  verbatim,  and  without  any  sort  of 
acknowledgment,  in  a  compilation  on  Elementary  Astronomy  recently  published, 
the  present  writer,  that  he  may  not  be  suspected  of  plagiarism,  ventures  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  he  who  is  the  borrower. 
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"  It  will  come. 

"  Already  we  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Infatuated 
governments,  self-seeking  officials,  fraudulent  capitalists,  they  may  put 
off  the  day  of  reckoning,  in  which  the  whole  social  fabric  shall  totter  and 
crumble  away,  and  men  wonder  that  such  a  hollow  thing  should  have 
stood  so  long ;  hut  the  day  must  come. 

"  Aye !  But  when  ?  How  many  ages  of  ignorance  and  injustice 
must  first  pass  over  us  ?  how  many  thousands  perish  of  want  ?  and  how 
many  live  out  a  life  little  better  than  a  prolonged  death  struggle  ?  " 

This  was  my  midnight  reverie.  Mechanically  I  took  up  a  newspaper ; 
but  it  was  one  symptom  of  the  attack  of  Communism-on-the-brain  under 
which  I  was  labouring  that,  look  where  I  would  down  those  columns,  I 
saw  nothing  but  those  sickening  paragraphs  giving  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  destitution  at  present  existing  in  London,  and  always  side  by 
side  with  those,  to  me  just  as  sickening,  stating  that  the  late  So-and-So's 
will  had  been  proved,  and  the  personalty  sworn  under  2,000,000/. !  Did 
I  turn  to  the  Law  Courts,  I  was  sure  to  mark  how,  in  one,  some 
wretched  street  Arab  had  been  sentenced  to  six  months  for  petty  larceny, 
in  another,  the  Honourable  bankrupt's  liabilities  had  been  laid  at  50,0001. 
— no  assets — bankrupt  discharged.  So  much  for  "  the  times  "  and  their 
equity.  ' '  And  still  men  can  wonder  at  the  discontent,  and  still  the  cry 
goes  up  in  vain,  and  will,  till  the  millions  shall  feel  their  strength  and  lay 
hands  on  all  those  rights,  so  long,  so  skilfully  monopolized  by  the  units. 

"  But  the  means  1  How  many  more  French  revolutions  and  blunders 
and  massacres  ?  How  many  victims  must  fall  to  ignorance  and  tyranny 
and  prejudice  ?  how  much  heroism  be  wasted  on  both  sides  ere  Com- 
munism become  more  than  a  mere  name — a  nightmare  to  some,  a  day- 
dream to  others  ?  Only  our  children's  children's  children  will  know 
this  1 "  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  voice  at  my  elbow. 

Starting,  for  I  had  thought  myself  alone  in  my  study,  I  turned,  and 
saw  a  stranger.  He  was  clad  in  what  I  will  call  a  toga,  and  carried  what 
I  will  call  a  wand.  (But,  on  the  back  and  in  the  hand  of  a  common 
churchwarden,  we  should  call  the  first  "  cassock,"  and  the  second, 
"  poker.")  "  Sir  !  "  I  uttered,  amazed. 

"You  were  holding  forth  on  the  subject  so  many  prate  about,  so  few 
understand — Communism.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  belong  to  the 
few  who  have  its  principles  really  at  heart  ?  " 

"  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons,"  I  replied  despondingly. 
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1  Who  and  what  are  you  ?     Have  you  come  hither  to  mock  me  as  a 
political  dreamer  of  dreams  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  I  come  from  a  contented  city ;  a  city  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity.  If  you  like  I  will  take  you  to  see  your  ideal  real- 
ized— comfort  for  the  million,  in  a  land  where  all  go  shares  in  happiness." 

I  had  read  Dante,  Faust,  and  The  Coming  Race.  I  saw  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  Here  was  a  messenger  from  another  sphere, 
offering  to  initiate  me  into  the  mysteries  of  the  supernatural. 

"  Are  you  Virgil  ? "  I  asked,  sorrowfully,  and  shaking  my  head. 
"  If  so,  you  won't  do  for  me.  I  never  trouble  my  head  more  than  I  can 
help  about  the  arrangements  of  Paradise,  Purgatory,  or  Pandemonium. 
Are  you  Mephistopheles  ?  If  so,  I  shan't  do  for  you.  I  am  a  philan- 
thropist, and  you  cannot  tempt  me.  Do  you  come  from  the  Vril  Ya  ? 
Can  Vril,  which  may  very  likely  never  be  discovered  after  all,  take  off 
one  jot  from  the  social  misery  of  1873  ?  " 

"I've  no  connection  with  the  parties,"  he  replied,  drily:  "I'm 
a  plain  nineteenth-century  man,  and  here's  my  card — Isotes,  late  Manager 
of  the  Grand  Communist  Company,  unlimited." 

"  Late,"  I  repeated.      "  Which  is  defunct,  you  or  the  Commune  ?  " 

"  Oh,  neither ;  the  manager,  not  the  man,  is  no  more — now  the 
Commune  is  self-supporting  at  last." 

"  But  where  is  your  state  ?  " 

"  Ah !  Our  company  don't  advertise.  Were  the  Commune  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  rogues  from  the  opposite  political  party  would  get  in, 
and — such  is  their  venomous  hatred  for  the  principles  of  equality  and 
justice — move  heaven  and  earth  to  sow  discord  among  us,  undermine  ou* 
system,  and  bring  about  its  ruin.  In  you,  blind,  backward,  prejudiced 
though  you  are,  I  see  an  honest  thorough-going  leveller.  We  have  no 
objection  to  such  as  you  inspecting  our  establishment." 

"  Have  you  had  many  visitors  ?  " 

"  None.  We  have  just  got  our  state  into  good  working  order,  and  in 
consideration  of  my  services  as  manager,  I  am  officially  selected  to  show 
the  Commune  to  such  outsiders  as  I  find  worthy.  You  are  the  first  I 
have  found."  The  very  first!  My  heart  bounded.  I  thought  of  the 
leaders  I  would  write,  the  pamphlets,  the  essays.  What  a  treasure  I 
should  be  to  all  the  editors  in  London. 

"  Will  you  venture  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  I  will,"  said  I  solemnly,  clasping  his  offered  palm. 

He  took  hold  of  my  arm,  saying,  "  The  fare  for  the  trip  is  ten  pounds, 
and  there  are  no  extra  fees." 

II. 

I  had  nerved  myself  for  a  strange  and  fearful  voyage.  I  was  prepared  to 
encounter  murky  shades  and  Stygian  rivers,  to  be  shot  down  the  shaft  of 
a  mine,  or  wafted  aloft  on  an  aerial  excursion  to  the  moon,  like  the 
adventurers  in  "  Babil  and  Bijou."  Great  was  my  surprise,  and  deep  my 
secret  disappointment,  when  my  guide  took  me  in  a  common  cab  to  a 
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railway  station,  and  thence  into  a  train,  with  nothing  remarkable  about  it 
except  that  we  were  the  only  passengers. 

Then  I  think  I  must  have  slept.  When  I  roused  myself  it  was  broad 
day.  We  were  passing  through  a  fine  open  country.  There,  opposite 
me,  sat  my  guide  smoking  a  cigar,  with  a  self-complacent  impassible  air. 

"  Tell  me,  Isotes,"  I  began  by-and-by,  "  how  you  succeeded  in 
solving  the  social  problem  that  puzzles  our  longest-headed  statesmen  ?  " 

"  Puzzle  them  ?  Stuff!  "  he  replied.  "  When  the  rogues  lay  their 
long  heads  together,  be  sure  it's  not  to  find  out  how  to  solve  the  question, 
but  how  to  make  it  insolvable.  But  for  their  lies  and  tricks  you  might 
have  kept  pace  with  us.  Communism,  as  you  and  they  understand  it,  is 
a  very  old  story — mere  boy's  play.  Why  we  began  it  twenty  years  ago, 
when  we  started  our  State.  Started  with  Simple  Communism." 

"  Is  there  then,"  I  asked,  mildly,  "  such  a  thing  as  compound  Com- 
munism?" "That's  the  very  point  I'm  coming  to.  As  for  the  little 
question  of  Labour  versus  Capital,  it's  been  long  settled  among  MS;  but 
there  you  are,  still  bickering  about  such  simple  affairs  as  the  distribution 
of  land,  stock,  and  so  forth.  Why,  we  look  on  private  property — 
abolished  by  us  twenty  years  ago — as  you  may  on  negro  slavery,  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  other  exploded  abuses." 

"Twenty  years  of  perfect  Communism  1  "  I  exclaimed,  rapturously. 

"  Not  so  fast.  We  had  made  a  beginning,  learnt  our  ABC,  and  that 
was  all.  In  point  of  fact  the  difference  it  made  was.  slight.  The  more 
stringent  the  laws,  the  more  certain  they  were  to  be  broken.  Men  kept 
making  fortunes  under  the  rose,  and  there  was  no  stopping  hands  from 
giving  or  hands  from  taking.  Comfort  and  misery  seemed  nearly  as 
unevenly  distributed  as  ever.  Some  fellows  lived  in  clover,  others  died 
in  a  ditch.  Some  were  worshipped  and  flattered,  others  persecuted  and 
trodden  down.  Evidently  there  was  a  hitch  in  the  Commune, — a  panic 
spread  among  the  shareholders,  and  we  had  a  rough  job  to  weather  the 
crisis.  But  this  first  experiment  had  opened  some  of  our  eyes  to  the 
stumbling  stone — the  root  of  the  evil." 

"  And  where  did  you  find  that  it  lay  ?  " 

"In  Nature." 

"  Ah,"  I  sighed,  "  in  Original  Sin." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  Iniquitous  Original  Division  of  Per- 
sonal Stock." 

«Eh?" 

"  I'll  make  it  plain  to  you  in  few  words.  There,  in  our  State,  all 
such  private  property  as  land,  money,  and  marketable  commodities,  was 
now  public,  but  on  monopolies  of  Nature's  gifts  not  the  smallest  check  was 
laid.  The  anomaly's  monstrous  when  you  see  it." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  but  unfortunately  the  gifts  of  Nature  are  not  things 
you  can  put  into  a  common  purse  in  which  every  one  is  to  go  shares." 
I  spoke  jestingly,  but  Isotes  looked  perfectly  serious,  and  was  about  to 
explain,  when  the  train  drew  up  at  a  station. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  he,  " let  the  Commune  speak  for  itself." 

'•-: 
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As  we  walked  down  from  the  station  to  a  large  thriving  looking  city, 
he  observed, — "  I  have  sketched  out  your  day,  so  that  you  shall  not  waste 
time.  First  I'll  take  you  round  the  town,  just  stopping  to  cast  a  glance 
at  the  colleges,  halls,  and  public  buildings.  Then  you  shall  come  to  my 
house,  dine  with  me,  and,  in  the  evening,  I'll  take  you  to  a  private  ball. 
I  want  you  thus  to  get  a  general  notion  of  our  social  system,  and  we  can 
take  the  details  to-morrow." 

IIL 

We  began  with  the  College.  Of  my  first  impressions  of  the  town  I  say 
nothing,  finding  nothing  to  say.  The  houses  were  all.  of  medium  size, 
and  fac-similes  of  each  other.  I  was  going  to  make  a  note  of  the  unpleas- 
ing  monotony  of  the  effect,  but  I  observed  the  absence  of  dens  and  hovels 
such  as  disgrace  our  metropolis,  and  let  it  pass. 

The  College,  a  large,  symmetrical  building,  stood  a  little  apart  from 
the  town.  The  vast  playgrounds  were  swarming  with  youthful  Com- 
munists. It  was  with  some  emotion  that  I  watched  the  sports  of  these 
boys.  Little,  probably,  did  they  reck  of  their  privileges,  birth  in  this 
equitable  realm,  and  an  education  free  from  the  dangers  of  our  public 
colleges,  those  little  monarchies,  with  all  monarchy's  abuses  in  miniature 
— bullying  for  the  weak,  license  for  the  strong,  flattery  for  the  rich  and 
titled.  Isotes  and  I  stood  watching  a  cricket  match.  Some  of  the 
players,  big,  burly  fellows,  seemed  curiously  clumsy  and  stupid,  the  rest 
were  nimble  and  skilful,  but  feeble  and  puny,  and  I  thought  the  game 
lagged.  Near  me,  a  youth  of  uncommonly  powerful  build  lay  stretched 
lazily  on  the  grass,  looking  on.  I  accosted  him,  and  asked  when  he  was 
going  to  take  his  innings. 

"  I  never  play  cricket,"  he  replied.  "  It's  bad  for  me.  Can't  you 
see  how  unfortunately  strong  I  am  ?  Feel  my  arm." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "with  those  muscles  of  yours,  I  should  hope  you'd 
soon  beat  the  awkward  squad  yonder,  and  send  the  ball  flying  well  over 
the  College  roof." 

As  I  spake,  Isotes  drew  me  forcibly  away.  "  Mind  what  you're  about, 
please,"  said  he,  sharply,  "  I  shall  have  to  answer  for  the  misconduct  of 
the  visitors  I  bring  over.  Kecollect,  you're  not  at  Eton  or  Harrow.  The 
College  rules  with  regard  to  athletic  games  are  these  : — Boys  whose  stock 
of  natural  strength  and  agility  shall  exceed  the  average  are  forbidden  to 
practice  them  and  become  proficients.  Where  the  excess  of  physical 
power  is  extreme,  the  boy  is  forbidden  to  take  part  in  them  at  all.  This 
is  in  order  that  all  those  who  do  play  may  be  nearly  on  a  par." 

"  But  what  tame  affairs  your  games  must  always  be." 

"  Throw  the  competition  open  to  a  large  school,  you  will  always  find 
that  some  half-a-dozen  will  outshine  all  the  rest,  and  be  worshipped  as 
heroes  and  kings.  And  why  ?  Because  they  are  honest  and  deserving  ? 
No.  Because  they  chance  to  be  born  to  an  exorbitant  amount  of  private 
property — brawny  arms,  broad  chests,  long  legs,  quick  sight.  Is  this  a 
cause  why  a  youth,  like  your  land  and  water  giants,  should  make  money, 
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be  talked  about  and  have  half  a  newspaper  column  devoted  to  him  and _ 
his  exploits  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  weaker,  the  puny,  the  short- 
winded  brethren  ?  But  grant  practise  and  skill  to  the  weak,  and  not  to 
the  strong,  and  you  bring  the  two  parties  on  a  level." 

To  this  I  had  nothing  to  reply.  He  next  took  me  into  the  gymnasium, 
where  we  found  such  a  sickly  looking  set  of  boys,  that  I  asked,  in  some 
alarm,  if  the  site  of  the  college  were  a  healthy  one. 

"  Uncommonly  so.  The  redistribution  of  the  wealth  of  health,  a  very 
delicate  job,  too,  has  been  carried  out  with  signal  success.  Not  a  boy 
leaves  school  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  he  has  a  particularly  robust  or  a 
particularly  shaky  constitution.  We  have  a  sanitary  standard,  the  highest 
to  which  it  is  possible,  by  dint  of  care  and  exercises,  to  raise  the  weakly 
boys.  The  reduction  to  it  of  the  over-healthy  is  a  comparatively  easy 
task,  but  quite  necessary.  There  is  no  privilege  that  gives  a  man  such 
an  undue  advantage  over  his  neighbours  as  the  possession  of  the  lion's 
share  of  health." 

We  were  now  entering  the  schoolroom,  where  a  number  of  little  Com- 
munists were  receiving  instruction  in  the  Latin  tongue.  I  noticed  one 
bright-eyed,  sharp-looking  fellow,  sitting  by  himself,  munching  an 
apple.  I  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  asked  him  the  Latin  for  apple. 

"  I've  not  begun  Latin,"  he  said. 

"  Not  yet  ?"     (He  looked  thirteen,  or  more.) 

"  No,  and  I'm  half  afraid  I  shan't.  You  know,  I'm  a  monstrously 
clever  fellow." 

"  Indeed ;  then  what  can  you  do  ?" 

"  Bead  ;  and  I'm  soon  to  learn  writing,  if  I  don't  get  on  too  fast." 

I  took  the  ex-manager  aside,  and  asked  if  the  young  gentleman  was 
out  of  his  mind.  Isotes  laughed. 

"  That  boy  is  what  you  call  a  genius — we  a  little  intellectual  million- 
aire. His  parents  never  found  it  out.  It  was  one  of  the  masters  here 
who  first  detected  in  him  a  private  hoard  of  quickness  and  intelligence 
which,  cleverly  invested,  would  one  day  have  enabled  him  to  buy  up  the 
whole  college,  masters  included.  The  same  allowance  of  teaching  and  brain 
culture  that  his  schoolfellows  receive  would  bring  him  in  extra  profit  at 
the  rate  of  200  per  cent.  But  by  keeping  him  back,  and  carefully  check- 
ing his  activity  of  mind,  we  cut  down  his  net  mental  income  to  the  average 
figure,  and  prevent  his  unjust  promotion  over  the  mass." 

"  But  the  injustice  to  the  boy  himself  1" 

"  He  is  well  off  enough." 

"  But  must  fall  short  of  what  he  might  have  been." 

"Which  makes  him  equal  with  the  others.  There  is  a  certain  point 
up  to  which  all  boys,  not  positively  deficient,  can  be  educated.  Those 
with  ready  wits,  good  memories,  and  superior  powers  of  application  should 
be  kept  by  artificial  means  from  rising  above  it.  Shall  the  boy  who  learns 
slowly  and  hardly  be  branded  as  a  dunce,  because  that  despot,  Nature, 
has  treated  him  ill  ?  Shall  the  naturally  apt,  the  keen,  the  sagacious, 
trample  on  the  naturally  obtuse  ?  Not  here  in  the  Commune." 
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Here  in  the  Commune,  as  I  was  beginning  to  understand,  they  under- 
took to  set  even  Nature  to  rights,  and  life  was  a  handicap  race. 


As  we  went  out  into  the  street,  the  first  words  that  Isotes  let  drop  con- 
founded me  quite. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  carelessly,  "here  comes  the  Marquis;  I'll  introduce 
you,  if  you  like." 

"  Marquis,"  I  repeated,  aghast. 

"  Yes  ;  the  Marquis  of  Carabbas." 

"  And  you  call  this  a  Commune  ?" 

"  "Why  not  ?    Because  we  have  our  aristocracy  ?" 

"  It's  flatly  absurd.  The  very  notion  of  such  an  institution  is  contrary 
to  the  first  principles  of  equality." 

"  You  talk  like  a  novice,  who  hasn't  got  beyond  the  first  principles. 
You  have  everything  yet  to  learn.  Look  there." 

A  little  hunchback  was  riding  towards  us.  He  was  magnificently 
dressed  (a  groat  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  other  male  citizens,  who 
all  wore  plain  clothes — very  plain  clothes),  and  was  mounted  on  a 
fine  thoroughbred. 

"  That's  his  Grace,"  said  Isotes,  bowing  politely.  "  In  the  Commune 
all  cripples  are  barons,  blind  men  earls,  dwarfs  marquises,  and  so  on. 
Titles  rising  with  the  gravity  of  the  natural  defect.  You  see  these  people 
are  born  to  a  heritage  of  scorn.  For  a  long  time  we  really  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  and  once  they  revolted,  saying  that  it  was  flatly 
absurd,  in  a  Commune,  for  men  to  start  in  life  at  such  a  disadvantage  as 
they  did.  Now,  we  could  not  reduce  the  whole  state  to  their  level,  and 
so  somebody  proposed  to  exterminate  all  the  incurables,  but  that  measure 
was  rejected  as  too  inhuman.  It  was  a  lucky  hit,  this  raising  them  into  a 
nobility.  Before,  they  were  always  grumbling.  But  this  guarantees  them 
a  sHare  of  that  respect  which  is  every  honest  man's  due,  and  of  which 
nature  deprived  them  from  their  birth.  The  street  boys  used  to  laugh 
at  Carabbas.  They  don't  dare,  now  that  he  has  got  his  coronet  and 
ermine  mantle."  A  citizen  was  passing  at  this  moment,  and  stopped  to 
shake  hands  with  Isotes,  who  accosted  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

"  Well — did  you  get  the  order  ?  " 

"Remanded  fora  month,"  was  the  reply.  "I  must  pass  another 
examination.  I'm  not  given  up  yet." 

"That  gentleman,"  my  cicerone  explained,  "  has  lately  become  very 
deaf.  He  applied  for  an  order " 

"  For  the  hospital  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  for  an  order  of  knighthood.  But  they  don't  think  the 
case  bad  enough  at  present.  Should  it  become  confirmed  he  will  be 
dubbed  immediately." 

I  made  no  comment.  But  the  picture  that  arose  before  me  of  a  House 
of  Lords  thus  constituted,  was  so  droll,  that  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

VOL.  xxvin. — NO.  165.  16. 
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Passing  through  the  streets,  I  was  chiefly  struck  by  the  absence 
of  beauty  among  the  women,  and  also  by  the  frightful  way  in  which 
many  of  them  were  dressed.  This  bad  taste  seemed,  however,  by  no 
means  general.  Presently  I  inquired,  jestingly,  of  Isotes,  whether  they  had 
many  pretty  lady  Communists.  He  looked  astonished  by  the  question — 

"  Why,  the  stock  of  beauty  was  never  larger  than  at  present.  There 
goes  a  pretty  girl — look  !  " 

"  Pretty  scarecrow,"  I  muttered  rudely,  at  the  sight  of  a  damsel  in  a 
rusty  black  gown  and  shawl,  widow's  cap,  and  spectacles. 

"  Oh,  you  mean  the  dress.  My  word  for  it,  she  has  splendid  eyes, 
hair,  and  complexion.  That  girl  came  to  us  with  a  fortune  in  her  face. 
Well,  in  the  Commune,  of  course,  she  couldn't  have  it  to  spend.  We 
know  how,  in  society,  the  pretty  and  attractive  lord  it  over  the  homely 
and  silent ;  how,  when  it  comes  to  marriage,  the  former  may  pick  and 
choose  from  a  hundred  suitors,  and  the  latter  never  come  in  for  a  single 
offer.  Now  we  can't  alter  the  girls'  faces,  but  dress  goes  a  long  way, 
and  their  costumes  we  can  and  do  regulate.  Our  fixed  rate  of  beauty  is 
within  the  reach  of  almost  any  lady  who  dresses  well,  and  those  to  whom 
an  extravagant  grant  of  grace  and  good  looks  was  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance have  to  dress  down  to  it." 

I  thought  this  a  sad  pity,  and  asked  if  things  had  always  been  so  in 
the  Commune. 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  there  was  a  time — but  we  must  not 
regret  it— when  no  limitation  was  laid  on  personal  charms.  What  were 
the  results  ?  Appropriation  of  the  affections  of  the  whole  youth  of  the 
Commune  by  some  half-a-dozen  belles  !  Insurrection  of  the  snub-nosed, 
red-haired,  and  hard-featured  sisterhood  !  It  certainly  was  a  crying 
injustice  for  them,  though  fairly  well-conducted  and  hard-working,  to  be 
quoted  in  social  life  at  half  the  price  of  those  others.  An  institution  of 
ugly  heiresses  would  only  have  complicated  matters.  But  we  smoothed 
all  difficulties  by  this  simple  expedient  of  the  « Reduction  of  all  Beauty  to 
a  Medium.'  " 

V. 

Isotes  next  directed  my  attention  to  a  large  hall,  from  which  emanated 
sounds  of  music.  "  Shall  we  look  in  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "  there's  a  grand 
concert  going  on  at  the  Academy." 

"  By  all  means,"  I  replied ;  "  I  am  a  musician  myself,  and  always 
regretted  to  hear  it  said  that  such  doctrines  as  yours  had  a  tendency  to 
disparage  the  fine  arts." 

He  laughed.  "  Another  of  the  crude  notions  of  a  beginner.  Here 
we  encourage  art,  under  proper  restrictions,  of  course.  Even  a  Commune 
feels  the  want  of  a  little  recreation  now  and  then." 

My  first  act  as  we  entered  the  concert-room  was  to  clap  both  hands 
to  my  ears.  A  Communist  virtuoso  was  running  through  some  variations, 
with  wonderful  facility  and  tremendous  force,  on  that  instrument  of  torture 
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— a  piano  utterly  out  of  tune.  Luckily  he  had  nearly  finished.  Soon 
the  discords  ceased,  and  he  retired  amid  moderate  applause.  After  one 
or  two  indifferent  vocal  exhibitions,  came  a  young  lady  pianist,  nervous 
and  wooden,  who  shuffled  through  a  sonata  on  one  of  the  most  splendid 
instruments  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 

"  I  don't  care  for  her,"  I  observed  to  Isotes,  as  we  left  the  hall. 
"  But  if  the  young  man  who  appeared  first  had  only  had  her  piano  to 
play  upon " 

"He  would  have  received  an  extravagant  sum  of  applause,"  broke  in 
the  ex-manager ;  "  double  as  much  as  the  girl,  who  is  the  most  pains- 
taking person  of  the  two — practises  nine  hours  a  day.  But  her  fingers  are 
naturally  stiff.  The  other  has  flexibility  of  joints,  lightness  of  touch,  and  a 
capital  ear.  All  this  he  got  for  nothing,  inherited  from  his  mother,  who 
was  musical  too.  Is  it  fair  that  he  who  holds  a  large  musical  fortune  that 
he  never  earned  should  be  allowed  the  extra  advantage  of  a  first-rate 
instrument  ?  What  chance  would  Labour  have  against  Capital  without  some 
such  regulations  to  balance  a  preponderance  of  the  latter  in  such  cases." 

We  had  now  reached  my  guide's  house.  As  we  went  upstairs,  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  beginning  to  understand  Communism. 

"I  think,  with  you,  that  I  have  everything  to  learn,"  I  replied, 
humbly.  In  the  drawing-room  we  found  two  young  people,  whom  Isotes 
introduced  to  me  as  his  son  and  daughter,  Abel  and  Eva.  He  then 
excused  himself,  having  to  attend  to  some  business. 

Eva  was  a  beauty.  I  knew  it  directly,  from  her  unbecoming  dress. 
There,  beneath  her  hideous  cap,  I  could  spy  the  cropped  gold  hair.  That 
clumsy  ruff  bespoke  a  slender  throat,  the  ill-fitting  gown  and  enormous 
slippers  a  graceful  figure  and  tiny  feet,  those  blue  spectacles  a  bright  pair 
of  eyes.  I  soon  became  friends  with  her  and  Abel.  I  found  both  very 
conversational  and  lively.  Only  when  I  alluded  to  the  Costume  Laws  in 
the  Commune  a  shade  crossed  Eva's  face.  I  frankly  admitted  how  sorry 
I  was  to  see  her  disfigure  herself  by  blue  spectacles. 

"What's  to  be  done?"  she  said,  seriously;  "I've  got  such  an 
enormous  stock  of  beauty,  and  it  will  accumulate.  They  say  if  it  goes 
on  at  this  rate  I  shall  have  to  dye  my  hair  grey.  But  perhaps  I  might 
leave  off  my  spectacles  if  I  could  learn  to  squint." 

"  Don't,  pray,  talk  of  anything  so  horrible.  Have  you  any  sisters,  or 
brothers  besides  Abel  ?  " 

"  Several.  But  we  gave  them  all  away.  Several  Communist  families 
were  very  short  of  children  at  that  time.  Generally  as  many  as  four  or 
five  are  allowed  to  each  household." 

Isotes  now  joined  us,  and  we  all  went  to  dinner  together.  The  two 
young  people  interested  me  immensely,  especially  Abel,  who  was  a  very 
handsome,  striking-looking  fellow.  He  had  an  unfortunate  impediment  in 
his  speech,  but  all  his  observations,  when  he  did  get  them  out,  were  most 
original,  thoughtful  and  witty.  But  once  or  twice  he  let  fall  a  remark 
betraying  an  ignorance  amounting  to  that  of  a  savage.  Immediately  after 
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dinner  I  started  with  Isotes  for  the  ball  he  had  promised  to  take  me  to. 
As  we  went  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  him  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  charming  son  and  daughter. 

He  told  me  they  had  given  the  Commune  a  world  of  trouble,  being 
endowed,  both  of  them,  with  parts  of  outrageous  value,  especially  Abel, 
who,  at  the  age  of  six,  composed  verses  and  played  like  an  angel  on  the 
piano.  Of  course  he  was  forbidden  to  learn  music,  and  his  education 
has  been  most  carefully  neglected.  At  sixteen  he  was  taken  with  a  lucky 
stammer  which  had  squared  matters  to  some  degree.  But  he  had  still  to 
be  watched.  For  a  suspicion  had  been  spread  that  the  stammer  was 
all  a  sham,  put  on  in  order  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  dine  out. 

"  To  dine  out  ?  " 

"  Abel  has  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  and  a  large  fund  of  wit  and 
repartee." 

"  A  very  agreeable  fellow  to  meet  at  dinner," 

"Yes,  but  in  the  Commune  very  agreeable  fellows  are  not  allowed 
to  dine  out.  They  are  so  apt  to  monopolize  the  invitations.  I  knew 
men  in  London  who  might  positively  choose  for  themselves,  night  after 
night,  at  whose  table  they  would  dine  ;  while  for  others  an  evening  from 
home  was  a  rare  and  blessed  event.  Natural  social  gifts,  such  as  Abel's, 
must  be  bridled.  Else,  the  owner's  gross  receipts  of  social  pleasure  will  be 
far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow-men,  whose  social 
incomes  are  derived  from  less  productive  sources." 

VI. 

My  spirits,  which  had  been  a  little  damped  by  the  previous  dialogue, 
rose  as  we  entered  the  ball-room.  I  delight  in  dancing,  and  was  beginning 
to  accustom  myself  to  the  effect  of  the  Costume  Laws.  Introductions, 
said  Isotes,  were  not  considered  necessary  at  a  ball.  So  I  walked  up  un- 
hesitatingly to  a  young  and  tolerably  nice-looking  girl,  and  requested  the 
honour  of  a  dance.  She  almost  bounded  from  her  chair  with  surprise,  or 
indignation,  or  both. 

"  Why,  I'm  only  seventeen.     Surely  I  don't  look  more  than  that !  " 

"A  charming  age,"  I  replied,  gallantly.  "  Sweet  seventeen,  may  I 
have  the  pleasure  ?  " 

She  turned  to  her  chaperon  with  a  look  of  dismay  I  shall  never  forget ; 
but  the  old  lady  smiled  on  me  benignly. 

"  The  gentleman  is  a  stranger.  I  have  heard  all  about  him.  Sit 
down,"  she  added,  to  me,  "  you  may  talk  to  my  daughter,  though  she 
may  not  dance.  In  the  Commune,  no  girl  ever  does,  till  she  is  past  five- 
and-twenty." 

"  But  why,  madam,  why  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  set-off  to  the  exaggerated  profit  afforded  to  youth  and  fresh- 
ness and  denied  to  sterling  worth  and  experience.  We  passed  this  by- 
law to  quiet  the  spinsters.  They  brought  a  petition  complaining  that,  having 
neither  the  dignified  position  of  married  women,  nor  the  attractions  of 
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early  girlhood,  they  were  unfairly  placed.  The  grievance  was  proved. 
This  rule  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  sort  were  passed  in  their  favour, 
and  have  worked  very  well,  for  there  have  been  no  complaints  since." 

Of  all  the  aberrations  of  justice  I  had  yet  witnessed  this  seemed  to 
me  the  most  preposterous.  Unable  to  disguise  my  feelings,  I  left  the 
room  in  a  huff,  without  a  word  to  Isotes,  and  walked  straight  back  to  his 
house,  trying  to  invent  some  excuse  for  my  sudden  flight.  As  I  mounted 
the  stairs  I  heard  the  most  exquisite  sounds  stealing  from  the  drawing- 
room.  I  opened  the  door  softly,  entered  on  tiptoe,  and  there  remained, 
rooted  to  the  spot  by  the  charming  sight  that  met  my  eyes.  Eva,  rid  of 
her  ruff,  cap,  and  spectacles,  looking  as  lovely  as  a  cherubim,  sat  at  the 
piano,  singing.  Beside  her  stood  Abel,  listening,  entranced.  She  touched 
the  notes  with  an  untutored  hand,  but  her  voice,  though  quite  untrained, 
was  beautiful — past  description — rich,  full,  and  flawless.  As  I  listened, 
tears  of  delight  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  I  uttered  an  involuntary  "  Bravis- 
sima  !  "  Eva  jumped  up,  and  on  seeing  me,  gave  a  piercing  shriek. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  I  implored.  "That  song  again,  Eva.  My 
child,  you  have  the  most  glorious  voice  in  the  world.  Take  care  of  it, 
cultivate  it  well,  and  one  day  you  will  be  the  delight  of  nations,"  I 
concluded,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Please,  please  don't  tell.  Only 
papa  knows,  and  he  says  there's  no  harm  in  it  if  I  never  sing ;  and  I 
never  do,  except  to  Abel.  But  the  Commune  would  not  trust  me,  and,  if 
they  knew,  I  might  have  to  do  something  disagreeable.  For  there's  no 
kind  of  property  on  which  they  keep  so  strict  a  watch  as  on  fine  voices." 

"And  they  are  quite  right,"  broke  in  Abel.  "I've  been  told  that 
in  London  people  will  sometimes  give  five  guineas  to  hear  one,  and  that 
the  finest  singers  are  bribed  to  appear,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  per  night,  and  have  bouquets  and  jewels  showered  on  them 
besides  ;  while  the  others,  who  work  twice  as  hard,  get  wretchedly  low 
wages.  Is  it  true  ?  " 

I  owned  that  it  was. 

"  Shame  on  the  public  who  will  pay  tribute  to  a  certain  formation  of 
the  throat  or  the  ear !  Is  it  not  infamous  that  favours  should  go,  for  so 
hollow  a  reason,  to  many  who  have  done  nothing  to  earn  them  ?  " 

"Eva — Abel,"  I  exclaimed,  "these  are  wild  ravings.  Infatuated 
children — to  shackle  and  spoil  the  gifts  of  Providence  in  this  barbarous 
way.  Come  with  me,  and  let  us  fly  to  my  country.  There,  Abel,  you 
will  be  a  poet,  looked  up  to  and  loved  by  the  best  in  the  land.  You,  Eva, 
will  throw  Patti  and  Nilsson  in  the  shade,  and  have  all  London  at  your 
feet.  There  the  roads  to  perfection  and  honour  are  open,  and  you  may 
hope  for  everything." 

Another  shriek  from  Eva,  and  I  felt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  Turning 
round  I  saw  Isotes.  He  was  looking  at  me  reproachfully,  more  in  pity 
than  in  anger. 

"  Stranger,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  Commune." 
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VII. 

That  very  night  I  was  brought  up  for  preliminary  examination  before  the 
magistrates,  charged  with  trying  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  the  Commune, 
and  entice  them  away  from  their  homes. 

I  had  no  time  to  prepare  my  defence.  All  I  could  do  was  to  reply  to 
the  questions  in  a  straightforward  manner,  and  as  the  inquiry  proceeded, 
my  answers  seemed  to  slip  out  unawares. 

"  You  were  admitted  to  the  Commune  as  a  visitor  ?  "     "I  was." 

"  But  as  a  true  convert  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  ?  " 
"  Certainly." 

"  And  can  you  deny  that  here  the  lots  of  all  men  are,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  equalized  ?  "  "  No." 

"  You  were  taken  in  the  act  of  undermining  the  principles  you  profess  ?  " 

"  No — protesting  against  the  sequestration  of  superior  artistic  powers." 

"  Superior  !  Superior  powers  can  only  belong  to  a  few,  and  if  allowed 
free  play,  enable  a  few  to  lift  up  their  heads  over  the  masses.  What 
becomes  of  equality  ?  "  "  You  go  too  far.  Take  wealth,  material  wealth 
into  your  hands  to  be  dealt  out  for  the  public  good,  but  stop  there." 

They  looked  at  each  other  with  amusement.     "  Don't  you  perceive," 
said  one,  "that  this  arrangement  enhances  enormously  the  value  of  a 
capital  of  beauty,  intellect,  or  imagination  ?     Other  things  being  equal, 
what  chance  here  below  has  a  blockhead  against  a  man  of  genius  ?  " 
.  "  But  your  system  is  unnatural." 

"  That  we  allow.  If  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal,  our  laws 
would  not  be  necessary.  But  the  saying  is  a  falsehood.  All  men  are 
born  dependent  on  each  other,  and  no  two  are  equal.  It  is  the  glory 
of  our  State  to  have  done  away  with  native  disparities,  and  brought  all 
things  to  one  standard." 

"  A  standard  of  mediocrity,"  I  cried,  "  which  none  are  to  have  a  chance 
of  passing.  If  all  must  be  alike,  and  not  all  can  be  first-rate,  none  can  be 
first-rate,  and  what  becomes  of  Perfection  ?  "  At  this  all  the  magistrates 
rose  in  dismay,  with  an  outcry,  "  What  was  that  word  ?  Repeat  it." 

"  Yes,"  I  persisted,  "that  you  must  own.  It  is  a  miserable  society 
that  is  founded  on  selfish  principles  alone,  and  not  on  charity  to  all 
and  honour  for  what  is  good  and  great  in  nature  and  man.  As  for  me, 
I  can  bear  the  sight  of  my  betters  in  fortune,  honour  where  honour 
is  due,  aspire  and  hope  for  myself.  If  need  be,  let  one  star 
differ  from  another  in  glory.  But  do  not  bar  the  way  to  excellence,  because 
greatness  is  easier  for  some  than  for  others.  For  Perfection  is  the  goal 
all  are  to  run  for,  though  few  can  receive  the  prize." 

At  the  word  Perfection,  there  arose  such  an  uproar  as  completely 
drowned  my  voice.  I  was  seized,  hustled  out  of  the  room  into  the  street, 
dragged  to  the  railway- station  and  put  into  a  special  train.  Just  as  it 
started  I  fell  asleep,  exhausted.  I  awoke  in  my  study,  repeating — 
"  Perfection  is  the  goal  all  are  to  run  for,  though  few  can  receive  the  prize." 
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THERE  is  an  undeniable  fascination  in  pastoral  music,  in  smock-frocks,  in 
porches  "with  green  curtains  of  leaf  and  tendril  to  shade  the  glare  of  the 
summer's  day.  These  pretty  old  villages,  whatever  their  hidden  defects 
may  be,  have  at  least  the  innocent  charms  of  confiding  lattice,  arched 
elm-boughs,  and  babbling  streamlets.  Perhaps  the  clear  water  rushes 
under  a  wooden  bridge,  washing  by  the  Doctor's  garden  wall,  and 
past  the  village  green  (shady  with  its  ancient  elms,  beneath  which  the 
children  play  and  the  elders  stretch  their  tired  limbs),  and  then  travels 
on  into  green  summery  dells  of  clematis  and  willow  light.  In  feudal 
countries  a  strong  castle  dominates  each  nestling  hamlet;  here  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  place  is  the  Squire's  house  upon  the  hill,  or  the 
church  tower,  with  its  flight  of  birds  and  musical  old  clappers  sounding  at 
intervals,  and  dunning  and  dinning  the  villagers  to  their  wooden  prayers, 
and  the  Squire  and  the  Doctor  to  their  fusty  baize  cushions. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Hayhurst  (a  village  that  answers  as  well 
to  this  description  as  any  other)  is  Crosslane  Station,  where  the  train  stops 
of  summer  evenings.  When  you  alight  upon  the  platform,  the  engine 
starts  off  again,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  little  crowd  of  village  folks, 
market  carts,  and  baskets,  and  wayfarers  already  beginning  to  disperse  : 
some  follow  the  road  that  runs  past  pasturing  slopes  where  the  flocks 
are  wading ;  others  climb  the  stile  and  dip  into  clover  fields ;  one  little 
cart  with  a  shabby  white  horse  takes  a  contrary  road,  bleaker  and  less 
frequented.  It  pushes  under  a  railway-bridge,  and  runs  by  flats  and 
reedy  marshes,  and  past  deserted-looking  farms  towards  an  open  country, 
where  willows  start  into  line,  and  distant  downs  mark  the  horizon,  and 
far-away  villages  stand  black  against  the  sky. 

The  boy  with  the  dark  eyes,  who  drives  the  cart,  is  my  hero,  young 
Hans  Lefevre  ;  that  low  house  by  the  common  is  his  home  ;  and  the  distant 
village  is  Foxslip,  of  evil  reputation.  It  had  a  bad  name  once  :  thieves  and 
wicked  people  were  supposed  to  live  there,  and  to  infest  the  moor. 
Many  stories  were  told  of  dark  doings  at  the  dreary  little  inn,  which  still 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  common.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  there  was 
neither  church  nor  school,  parson  nor  schoolmaster,  in  Foxslip  parish. 
The  chief  land-owner  was  Farmer  Lefevre,  who,  it  was  well  known,  had 
no  money  to  give  away ;  he  had  bills  out,  people  said,  and  was  hard  pressed 
to  meet  them.  He  was  a  flighty,  irreligious  sort  of  man.  He  did  nothing 
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for  the  poor ;  he  was  absorbed  in  his  own  schemes.  He  scoffed  openly 
at  the  High  Church  revivalisms  which  were  going  on  at  Hayhurst  under 
the  Squire's  patronage.  On  Sundays,  when  the  wind  blew,  westward,  he 
used  (so  it  was  said)  to  go  out  shooting  crows  in  church  time,  know- 
ing that  the  Squire  could  hear  the  report  of  his  gun  as  he  sat  in  his 
pew,  and  Sir  George  Gorges  swore  he  would  convict  him. 

Farmer  Lefevre  was  almost  always  in  hot  water  with  one  person  and 
another :  with  the  Bishop,  whom  he  accused  of  every  crime  of  which  a 
bishop  is  capable  ;  with  the  Squire,  with  whom  he  had  a  standing  dispute 
about  the  lease  of  his  best  fields.  His  father  had  bought  them  from  the 
Squire's  father  years  before,  at  a  time  when  old  Sir  George  was  in  urgent 
need  of  money.  I  say  bought,  but  the  old  Squire  was  too  proud  to  convey 
the  land  to  a  stranger  absolutely.  He  had  granted  a  lease  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  somehow  or  other  the  lease  had  been  lost ;  but  the  Farmer 
declared  that  the  Squire  could  produce  it  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  It 
was  certain  that  the  first  Sir  George  had  received  a  good  sum  as  if  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  son  had  ever  asked  for 
any  rent  since  the  bargain  was  made :  except  indeed  the  almost  nominal 
sum  which  the  farmer  paid  year  by  year.  Lefevre  had  also  quarrelled  with 
his  wife's  family.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  been  a  Miss  Hans,  and  made  an 
unfortunate  match,  her  relations  said — so  did  not  she — for  if  ever  two 
people  were  happy  together,  Farmer  Lefevre  and  his  wife  were  happy 
and  tenderly  united.  The  Farmer,  although  somewhat  abrupt  in  speech 
and  manner,  had  the  ways  of  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  grand-looking 
man  ;  his  grandfather  had  come  over  from  Normandy,  and  from  him  he 
had  inherited  the  dark  eyes  and  pale  high-cut  aristocratic  features,  that 
might  have  belonged  to  Squire  Gorges  himself,  with  his  many  quarter- 
ings  and  co-heiress  grandmothers  and  great-aunts.  Young  Gorges,  the 
Squire's  son,  with  his  fat,  blonde,  Saxon  face,  looked  far  more  like 
a  farmer's  son  than  did  Hans  Lefevre,  our  hero,  the  only  child  of  this 
rebellious  and  unpopular  yeoman.  Every  one  had  a  stone  to  throw  at 
Farmer  Lefevre.  It  is  true  he  paid  higher  wages  than  the  neighbouring 
employers ;  but  he  was  a  stern  master,  and  expected  a  cruel  day's  work. 
He  was  so  strong  himself,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  feel  for  others. 
He  was  absorbed  in  his  selfish  money-making  schemes,  people  said.  But 
in  all  this  they  judged  him  hardly ;  he  was  working  for  his  wife  and  his 
son  and  for  the  people  who  spoke  so  harshly  of  his  life.  He  was  drain- 
ing and  planting  at  great  expense,  and  he  had  borro  wed  money  to  turn  a 
feverish  marsh  into  wholesome  crop-land.  He  vowed  he  should  pay  him- 
self back  in  good  time,  and  would  live  to  a  hundred  years,  if  only  to 
spite  Sir  George ;  but  his  reckoning  failed,  he  died  at  forty,  quite 
suddenly,  out  in  the  hay  field  one  day.  He  had  been  helping  his  men 
to  lift  a  great  stack  of  straw,  and  he  must  have  strained  himself  in 
some  fatal  way,  for  he  put  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  fell  back  in  the 
sun.  And  at  that  minute  the  farm  and  fields,  and  all  his  hard  work  and 
hard  savings,  went  back  to  the  Squire  on  the  hill-side.  Sir  George  insisted 
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hat  the  lease  was  ended  by  Farmer  Lefevre's  death,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  dispute  him.  Hans  was  but  seventeen ;  his  mother  was  no  match  for 
the  Squire,  crushed  as  she  was  by  her  trouble.  A  great  shadow 
of  sorrow  came  into  the  little  farmhouse — a  passionate  grief  uncon- 
trolled, sobbed  away  in  burning  tears.  Emelyn  Lefevre  was  an 
impulsive  woman  ;  in  her  own  pain  she  forgot  how  cruelly  she  was  raking 
the  one  heart  that  yet  beat  for  her.  She  clung  to  Hans,  who  said  nothing 
as  he  sat  pale  and  shivering  by  her  side,  softly  stroking  her  burning 
hands,  while  the  poor  widow  poured  out  all  her  sorrow  and  felt  relieved. 
But  as  for  the  boy,  dearly  as  he  loved  his  mother,  he  had  loved  his  father 
still  more,  and  this  death  sunk  deep  into  his  soul  and  into  his  life.  He 
vowed  to  himself  to  win  back  his  inheritance,  but  for  the  present  he  could 
do  nothing  but  wait.  He  knew,  although  the  others  had  not  known, 
of  his  father's  generous  schemes  for  the  people  round  about.  He 
knew  all  that  the  Farmer  had  had  at  heart,  and  the  future  that 
he  had  planned  when  the  lands  were  ready,  and  the  people  had 
learnt  to  earn  their  daily  bread  in  honest  independence,  and  not  to 
receive  it  as  a  dole,  crumb  by  crumb.  But  all  this  was  over  now  :  the 
cottage  (it  scarcely  reached  the  dignity  of  a  farmhouse)  was  their  own ;  but 
the  fields  went  back  to  the  Squire,  who  offered  no  compensation  for  the 
money  which  had  been  sunk  upon  them.  Sir  George  liked  to  square  his 
accounts,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  more  than  made  it  up  with  man  and 
with  his  conscience  when  he  built  the  pretty  little  Gothic  church  at  Fox- 
slip,  out  of  the  very  first  year's  profit ;  he  also  erected  the  schools  and 
a  comfortable  parsonage  for  his  second  son,  who  was  just  married,  to  his 
father's  content.  And  so  it  happened  that  a  parson  had  come  to  Foxslip, 
and  a  pony-carriage  and  a  parsonage,  and  by  degrees  followed  a 
pretty  school-house,  with  weather-cocks  and  an  inviting  porch  open  to 
the  road- side,  and  so  it  came  about  that  Lady  Stella  teaches  in  the 
schools  daily,  and  helps  the  schoolmistress  with  her  influence  and 
advice.  And  the  children  come  regularly  in  the  pretty  little  red  cloaks 
Lady  Stella  has  given  them,  and  Mr.  Gorges  being  a  man  of 
eloquence  and  enterprise,  the  devil  is  supposed  to  be  exorcised  from 
Foxslip.  Some  people  say  that  being  ousted  in  one  place,  he  has  crossed 
the  common  and  taken  up  his  abode  at  Hayhurst,  hard  by  among  the 
elms  and  pastures ;  we  all  know  that  he  is  said  to  patronise  railways, 
and  Hayhurst  is  nearer  the  station,  and  more  convenient  in  many  ways. 
Also  "  The  Green  Ladders  "  public  house,  with  its  lattice  windows  and 
shining  oaken  bar,  is  a  far  more  cheerful  place  than  the  dreary  little  "Blue 
Lion"  at  Foxslip. 

II. 

Some  foolish  people  let  their  lamps  go  out  for  want  of  tending,  but 
there  are  others  who  choke  theirs  with  too  much  oil,  or  who  snuff  them 
out  nervously  at  the  very  moment  when  the  light  is  most  wanted.  Mrs. 
Lefevre  was  one  of  these  :  an  incomplete  woman,  active,  impatient,  inca- 
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pable,  with  a  curious  power  of  rising  to  the  occasion  and  lifting  herself  out 
of  difficulties  (probably  because  she  did  not  realise  them  fully),  which 
might  have  overwhelmed  a  less  sanguine  nature.  For  many  £of  these  dif- 
ficulties she  had  only  herself  to  blame,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  she 
did  this  unsparingly,  making  matters  only  worse  for  poor  Hans  by  her  fits 
of  remorse,  each  of  which  generally  lasted  until  she  had  something  new 
to  lament  over — the  Squire's  shabby  conduct,  and  her  relations'  unkindness, 
and  the  price  of  coals,  Hans'  idleness,  and  his  indifference  about  a  profes- 
sion, and  her  own  incapacity.  Why  was  she  only  a  woman  ?  And  then 
she  would  look  about  through  her  tears  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  next. 
Very  often  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  she  had  done  nothing  at  all,  but 
that  was  not  in  her  nature.  Hans  could  give  her  no  advice.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  world,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  sort  of  stupid  dream  for 
some  time  after  his  father's  death.  His  mother  worried  at  life,  and  found 
a  mysterious  comfort  in  the  process,  but  the  boy  had  inherited  his  father's 
reserve.  He  could  not  put  words  to  feelings  as  his  mother  did.  She  never 
guessed  how  much  he  suffered,  nor  that  his  nerves  had  received  a  shock 
which  he  did  not  recover  for  some  years.  He  grew  taller  and  leaner  every 
day,  his  eyes  looked  dark  and  troubled  ;  people  and  things  in  general  seemed 
to  jar  upon  him.  He  tried  to  attend  to  the  farm,  but  he  soon  saw  that  it 
could  not  pay,  and  his  interest  failed  day  by  day.  His  nights  were 
disturbed,  and  it  required  all  the  self-control  he  was  capable  of  to  go 
on  as  usual.  Mrs.  Lefevre  suspected  "nothing ;  and  yet  she  was  a 
loving-hearted  woman ;  she  would  have  done  anything  in  the'  world 
for  Hans  except  leave  him  in  peace — that  indeed  would  have  been 
against  her  nature — and  while  blaming  her  let  us  remember  that 
Emelyn  Lefevre  had  as  much  a  right  to  talk  as  Hans  had  to  be 
silent.  I  venture  to  put  in  this  plea,  though  I  know  it  is  not  a  popular 
opinion. 

One  resource  young  Lefevre  had,  although  his  mother  did  her  best 
to  interfere  with  it :  he  was  very  fond  of  reading.  He  would  sit 
contentedly  hour  after  hour,  poring  over  his  father's  old  books.  Mrs. 
Lefevre  was  proud  of  his  application,  but  still  more  annoyed  by  his 
supineness  at  his  age — nearly  nineteen — and  doing  nothing  for  himself. 
Even  Mrs.  Plaskett  had  remarked 

"  Mother,  how  can  you! "  said  poor  Hans,  turning  very  red,  and  bury- 
ing his  face  in  the  book  again. 

Mrs.  Plaskett  was  the  grocer's  retired  mother,  from  Hayhurst,  a  good 
old  creature,  with  a  lame  leg  and  a  pony-carriage,  who  was  glad  to  do 
anybody's  errands.  She  came  over  next  day  with  a  petition  from  her  niece, 
the  housekeeper  at  the  Hall.  "  Five  pound  of  fresh  butter,  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
if  yo'  can  do  it,  and  any  eggs  ye  can  spare.  Lady  Gorges'  hens  be  not 
a-layin',  and  the  bride  is  expectit  to  dinner.  She  is  to  stay  up  at  Stonnymore 
till  her  own  house  is  ready,  pretty  dear.  Miss  Gorges  do  seem  as  pleased 
as  her  brother  a'most,  so  my  niece  tells  me  ;  they  are  nigh  of  a  hage  ;  the 
two  young  ladies  and  Miss  Gorges  must  be  dull  o'  times.  'Tis  a  dull 
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house — Susy  do  feel  it  so,  and  talks  o'  bettering  hersel'.  Sir  George  he 
were  allus  a  fault-finder.  My  Sammy  tells  me  as  how  they  calls  him  the 
Hogre  at  the  « Green  Ladders.'  'Tis  that  Tom  Parker,  I'll  be  bound. 
Mrs.  Millard  should  set  her  face  against  such  rudeness.  But  ye  seem 
busy  to-day,  ma'am,  and  put  about ;  shall  I  come  back  again  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  not  more  busy  now  than  usual,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  looking 
up  and  down,  "  but  I  cannot  trust  that  girl  of  mine  to  do  a  thing,  and  I 
have  been  running  everywhere  for  Hodgetts.  There  is  something  wrong 
in  the  cow-house  with  the  calf." 

"  Is  not  that  Mr.  Hans  under  the  hoak  tree  ?  why  doan't  ye  send  him 
to  see  to  the  poor  beast  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Plaskett.  "  I  took  a  good  look  at 
him  as  I  passed.  I  didn't  know  him,  ma'am.  He  will  be  as  foine  a  man 
as  his  father  befoar  long — woo-a,  Jinny." 

Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre's  eyes  filled  up.  "  He  will  never  be  what  his 
father  was,"  she  said  despondingly,  as  she  turned  to  go  into  the  house. 

"Eh  !  poor  soul,  I  can  feel  for  ye,"  said  Mrs.  Plaskett,  shaking  her 
black  silk  bonnet.  "  An'  yet  I  have  been  doubly  blessed  in  Tommas  and 
Sammy  too,  but  I  fear  yon  lad  an'  his  books  is  no  great  stan'  by." 

"  My  son  is  all  I  could  possibly  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  some 
dignity,  and  she  went  off,  not  without  some  misgivings,  to  look  for  the 
eggs.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  no  false  shame,  and  disposed  of  her  eggs  and 
butter  with  perfect  self-possession  to  the  people  round  about.  Neither 
she  nor  they  ever  forgot  that  she  was  a  lady  born,  and  she  might 
have  sold  ten  times  the  amount  of  farm-produce  without  loss  of 
prestige.  But,  alas,  the  hens,  uninfluenced  by  proud  descent,  forgot 
to  lay  for  days  together.  Something  seemed  wrong  in  the  hen-house, 
and  indeed  the  whole  farm  seemed  to  be  dwindling  and  vanishing  away, 
Hodgetts,  the  farm-servant,  was  not  clever  with  cattle.  Mrs.  Lefevre 
sometimes  suspected  his  honesty.  Betty,  the  girl,  was  also  more  stupid 
than  any  one  could  have  believed  who  had  not  seen  her  ways.  If  matters 
did  not  mend  they  would  never  be  able  to  live  there,  and  what  was  to 
happen  to  them  then  ?  Mrs.  Lefevre,  going  into  her  dairy,  found  that 
the  eggs  had  been  mixed,  that  the  butter  was  not  set,  nor  the  milk-pans 
washed  out,  and  Betty  was  discovered  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  pair  of  new  boots  with  heels,  the  dream  of  months  past.  Mrs.  Plaskett 
had  to  drive  off  without  her  complement  of  eggs,  and  Mrs.  Lefevre,  vexed, 
and  flushed,  and  worried,  walked  across  the  field  to  the  shady  oak,  under- 
neath which  Jack  was  lying. 

"  Jack,  where  is  Hodgetts — what  are  you  about  ?  Do  go  and  see  to 
the  calf.  How  can  I  do  everything  while  you  lie  here  at  your  ease  ?  It  is 
my  own  fault,  I  know.  I  have  indulged  you  and  spoilt  you,  and  now  you 
think  of  nothing  but  your  idle  pleasure — Mill  on  Liberty— what  are  you 
reading  ?  What  good  will  it  do  you  ?  How  can  you  spend  your  time 
on  all  this  rubbish  ?  I  know  I  do  not  do  my  duty  by  you,  but  I 

do  think  you  might  try  to  be  more  of  a  comfort  to — to ."  Poor  Mrs. 

Lefevre  burst  into  tears. 
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Hans  looked  very  red.  "I  came  here  to  get  out  of  Mrs.  Plaskett's 
way.  I'll  go!] and  see  to  the  calf,  mother.  I'm  very  sorry." 

"Yes,  dear,  do  go,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Lefevre.  "  Oh,  that  your  father  were 
here ;  I  cannot  remember  what  he  used  to  give  the  cattle.  I  forget 
everything,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  'well  that  I  should  forget.  Oh,  what 
a  life  this  is !  "  The  poor  soul  leant  against  the  tree  sobbing  bitterly. 
Life  was  only  Emelyn  Lefevre  for  her  as  she  stood  there  in  her  black 
dress,  with  her  widow's  cap  falling  off.  Life  is  only  ourselves  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  you,  for  you,  and  me  for  me — our  own  perceptions 
meeting  us  again  and  again.  Life  was  Hans  Lefevre  for  the  young 
fellow  striding  off  on  his  way  to  the  stable  ;  a  young  world,  troubled, 
rebellious,  full  of  tender  sympathy;  apathetic,  at  times,  but  only  at 
times  :  it  was  also  moved  by  many  a  generous,  yet  silent  determination  and 
youthful  impulse.  Hans  possessed  a  certain  sense  of  self-respect  and 
reliance,  in  which  his  mother  was  wanting :  her  very  humility  of  temper 
was  against  her  happiness.  She  was  a  good  woman,  conscious  of  failure 
— not  the  less  conscious  of  it  because  she  had  really  tried  to  do  her  duty. 

III. 

The  poor  little  calf  gave  a  gasp  and  died,  and  Mrs.  Lefevre  bursting 
into  fresh  tears,  once  more  began  to  lament  her  husband's  death  and  her 
hard  fate.  "  He  might  have  saved  the  poor  thing,"  she  said.  "Hans!  the 
farrier  says  that  bottle  of  brandy  was  the  worst  thing  we  could  have  tried, 
but  one  had  do  try  something,  and  Hodgetts  is  so  dull,  and  indeed  I  meant 
for  the  best." 

"  Of  course  you  did,  mother,"  said  her  son,  trying  to  comfort  her,  for 
he  saw  she  was  in  real  distress.  "  Everybody  loses  a  calf  now  and  then." 

"  Only  we  can't  afford  to  lose  a  calf,  and  other  people  can,"  sobbed  poor 
Mrs.  Lefevre  ;  "  listen  to  that  poor  cow  bellowing,  and  Sir  George's  agent 
wanted  to  buy  them  both  only  last  week.  Why  didn't  I  let  them  go,  only 
I  could  not  bear  to  have  dealings  with  that  man  ?  There  is  Patch  coming 
for  that  money  to-morrow,  and  Hodgetts'  wages  are  due,  and  ..."  Hans 
put  his  arm  round  her  and  pulled  her  out  of  the  stable  into  the  little 
orchard,  where  the  apple-trees  and  the  sunset  were  making  a  glow 
overhead,  and  the  flowers  and  green  and  fallen  twigs,  and  the  tangle  of 
daisies  and  bright-headed  buttercups,  were  soft  under  poor  Emelyn's  foot- 
steps. She  trod  heavily,  as  desponding  people  do,  while  Hans,  looking 
down  into  her  tear-stained  face,  was  thinking  how  he  could  help  her  best : 
she  had  no  one  else  to  take  care  of  her.  If  only  he  could  get  work ! 
Their  farming  was  utter  delusion,  and  could  never  be  anything  else.  If 
his  inother  had  but  agreed  long  ago  to  give  it  all  up,  it  would  hare  been 
the  better  for  them  both,  and  so  he  tried  to  tell  her  as  soon  as  she  could 
listen  to  him.  "  I  have  calculated  it  all  over  and  over  again,"  he  said.  "  We 
could  make  it  pay  still  if  we  had  the  marsh  fields  that  Sir  George  has 
robbed  us  of,  but  without  the  land  it  is  impossible.  Look  here,  mother," 
and  he  would  have  showed  her  a  paper.  "  No,  no,  I  can't  understand — I 
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don't  want  to  see,"  cried  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  sudden  exasperation.  "  It  is 
all  Sir  George's  wickedness.  It  would  not  matter  so  much  if  only  one 
could  trust  to  Hodgetts  and  Betty  ;  do  what  you  like,  dear,  anything,  any- 
thing, what  do  I  care  so  long  as  you  are  happy  ?  "  and  bursting  into  tears 
once  more,  she  ran  into  the  house  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  Poor 
Hans  went  and  leant  over  the  paling,  feeling  anything;  but^  happy,  and 
staring  at  his  own  calculations. 

Farming !  he  hated  it.     "  It  is  a  sort  of  slave-driving,"  thought  the 
young  fellow,  "  for  those  who  can't  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  conscience."  . 
If  only  he  could  get  other  work.     They  could  certainly  sell  the  live  stock 
and  pay  their  debts  and  have  enough  over  to  look  about.     The  cottage 
was  their  own,   they  might  dismiss  the   servants.      There  were   grave 
suspicions  against  Hodgetts'  honesty.     "His  honesty!"  thought  Hans 
bitterly,  "  on  twelve  shillings  a  week,  with  ten  children  and  a  sickly  wife. 
Suppose  he  does  steal  the  eggs !     Doesn't  Sir  George  steal  other  people's 
property,  with  his  twelve  thousand  a  year  ?     Will  he  have  to  answer  for 
Hodgetts'  ill-doings  as  well  as  his  own  ?     Not  he.     He  is  driving  us  from 
our  home,  but  no  one  will  blame  him."     Hans,  in  a  fury,  crumpled  up 
the  paper  in  his  hand  and  tossed  it  far  over  the  hedge.     It  fell  at  the  feet 
of  a  woman  who  was  trudging  out  a-field  with  a  child  crying  at  her  skirt, 
but  she  did  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up.     Presently  an  old  man  bent  double 
came  slowly  crawling  along  with  a  load  of  stones.     He  saw  it  gleam  in 
the  sunset,  took  it  up,  smoothed  it  out,  turned  it  over  and  put  it  down 
again.     Hans  meanwhile  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  little  box  walk. 
He  had  dwelt  upon  the  wrongs  of  life  until  sometimes  all  the  goodness 
and  peace  in  the  world  seemed  poisoned  away.     Tom  Parker,  his  con- 
fidant down  at  the  village,  was  more  philosophical:  "It  ain't  no  good 
fretting,"  he  said;  "look  at  me!      While  such  people  as  that  are  in 
power  and  lord  it  over  our  'eads,  nothing  can  be  done.     But  wait  a  bit 
— see  if  we  don't  get  our  turn ;  let  them  go  a  little   farther  and  they 
will  over-reach  themselves,  see  if  they  don't — mark  my  words."     Tom 
Parker  was  very  proud  of  his  words,  and  was  always  calling  upon  Hans 
to  mark  them.     Before  long  he  hoped  to  have  a  wider  audience.     The 
other  did  not  quite  follow  all  his  mysterious  hints,  and  could  not  wait  to 
be  indignant  until  his  feelings  should  be  paid  by  the  column,  as  Tom 
assured  him  the  Excelsior  was  prepared  to  do.     (The  Excelsior  was  a 
forthcoming  organ,  a  voice  for  Tom  Parker.     It  was  a  weekly  newspaper 
that  was  to  put  everything  straight :  it  was  only  waiting  for  the  necessary 
funds  to  commence  its  triumphant  career  under  the  editorship  of  William 
Butcher,  the  well-known  agitator.)   What  was  a  newspaper  more  or  less  to 
Hans  ?     He  was  in  a  rage,  as  many  a  boy  and  girl  has  been  before  him, 
because  they  cannot  command  the  things  of  life,  because  other  minds, 
schemes,  injustices  run  their  course,  and  they  can  no  more  stop  them 
than  they  can  stop  a  miasma  or  poisonous  vapour  from  spreading  when 
once  it  has  risen.     But  Hans  forgot  that  injustice  cannot  exist  without 
justice,  that  there  are  good  things  and  good  people  thinking  and  doing 
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their  best,  as  well  as  bad  ones  at  their  worst.  Life  would  be  sad 
indeed  if  we  did  not  look  sometimes  beyond  ourselves  and  our  narrow 
ken.  Here  is  one  who  made  an  effort  and  mourns  himself  a  failure  ; 
here  is  another  who  unconsciously  acts  upon  the  first  man's  effort  and 
counts  himself  successful. 

As  Hans  leaned  his  disconsolate  elbows  upon  his  garden  gate,  he 
suddenly  heard  an  unusual  sound  coming  upon  the  soft  gusts  of  the 
evening  breeze.  Was  it  a  charm — was  it  a  shepherd  piping  his  flock  ? 
•It  was  only  a  woman's  voice,  softly  chaunting  a  sort  of  wild  singing-tune, 
that  shrilled  and  vibrated.  The  pathetic  voice  seemed  to  touch  him 
curiously.  He  had  never  in  his  life  heard  anything  so  strange  and  so 
sweet.  Then  he  saw  two  ladies  come  slowly  walking  along  by  the  fragrant 
hedge  that  skirted  the  garden.  One  of  them  had  pulled  some  of  the  wild 
roses  that  grew  by  the  corner  yew-tree — the  other  held  her  hat  in  her 
hand,  and  had  turned  her  face  to  meet  the  sweet  gorse  and  clover-scented 
breezes  from  across  the  common.  There  she  stood,  a  sun-lit  nymph, 
dressed  in  that  pale  Japanese  silk  which  ladies  have  worn  of  late  years. 
She  sang  a  few  notes  more,  then  she  looked  round,  and  stopped  short. 
"  Don't  let  us  go  on ;  there  is  that  man  looking  over  his  gate,  Papa 
dislikes  him  so  much."  She  spoke  in  a  clear  and  vibrating  voice  ;  it 
was  very  low,  but  there  was  almost  a  metallic  ring  in  its  distinctness 
as  it  reached  Hans'  quick  ears  ;  her  companion  answered,  but  Hans  did 
not  care  to  listen,  and  with  one  steady  look,  he  walked  away  from  the 
gate,  rather  to  the  ladies'  consternation. 

"  He  must  have  heard  me — did  you  see  how  he  looked  ?  Oh,  Stella, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"I  daresay  it  was  chance,"  said  the  other  consolingly,  as  she 
turned  away.  "  You  have  dropped  a  paper,  Lina,"  she  continued, 
pointing  with  the  rose-branch. 

The  lady  called  Lina  looked  down,  stooped  and  picked  the  paper  up 
and  turned  it  over.  "  It  is  very  like  my  writing,"  she  said. 

On  one  side  were  some  calculations,  wages,  wear  and  tear  so  much, 
net  balance — 501.  deficit.  Then  a  scrap  of  poetry,  copied  from  some 
book— 

O  end  to  which  our  currents  tend,  inevitable  sea. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  said  the  young  lady,  walking  on  with  the 
paper  in  her  hand ;  "  here  is  some  more  psetry ; "  and  then  in  that 
curious  low  voice  of  hers  she  began  reading  some  lines  that  poor  Hans 
had  written  down,  though  he  had  certainly  never  meant  any  one,  except 
perhaps  Tom  Parker,  to  see  them,  least  of  all  Lina  Gorges,  the  golden 
lady  in  the  sunset  lane.  She  grew  paler  and  paler  as  she  read  on.  The 
verses  were  a  tirade  against  her  father,  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the 
guilty  Hodgetts. 

They  were  written  in  the  Hodgetts'  dialect,  and  contained  a  poor 
man's  remonstrance,  very  simply  worded,  but  not  the  less  telling  for  that. 
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It  was  a  rough  imitation  of  the  work  of  the  great  master-hand  of  our  own 
time.  Hans  had  called  his  doggerel  "  A  Mid-land  Labourer,"  and  the 
metre  was  that  of  the  Northern  Farmer. 

Hodgetts  told  his  own  story  and  his  troubles,  and  appealed  to  the 
great  landlord  to  be  content  with  all  that  he  had  already  devoured — 
their  daily  bread,  their  strength,  their  own  and  their  children's  inde- 
pendence. He  had  reaped  where  he  had  not  sown.  Had  he  not  taken 
the  Farmer's  own,  and  mulcted  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ?  Would 
he  not  spare  the  common  and  the  elm-trees  that  people  said  he  was  now 
about  to  enclose  ?  Apollina's  hands  were  trembling  long  before  this ; 
her  heart  was  beating  with  passionate  indignation.  She  could  read  no 
more.  "  How  dare  he  ;  how  dare  he  !  "  she  cried,  panting  with  sudden 
furious  emotion.  "  My  father  take  what  was  not  his  ?  My  father 
take  another  man's  property  ?  Stella,  you  do  not  believe  these  cruel, 

slanderous  lies  ?     It  is  a  wicked  lie.     It  is  a  mistake — it  is "     Her 

voice  suddenly  failed,  and  Lady  Stella  looking  up,  saw  that  her  face 
was  crimson,  and  that  her  head  was  hanging,  and  that  great  tears,  like 
slow  rain-drops  in  a  thunder-storm,  were  falling  from  her  eyes.  Some- 
thing had  changed  her  ;  all  the  nre  was  gone  ;  all  the  anger.  "  We  must 
send  this  back,"  she  said  in  an  altered  voice,  that  sounded  faint  and 
toneless  somehow.  "  Stella,  will  you  see  that  young  man  ?  Will  yon 
give  it  him  ?  I  cannot.  Tell  him  to  destroy  it — never  to  let  any  one 
see  those  cruel  words."  They  met  Sir  George  at  the  park  gate.  He 
chucked  his  daughter  under  the  chin,  but  she  only  fixed  her  strange 
grey  eyes  upon  him  without  smiling,  and  leoked  steadily  into  his  face. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  child  ?  "  said  he.     "  Come  home.     Mr. 
Crockett  is  here.     I  brought  him  back  to  dinner." 

Lina  gave  a  little  shudder,  but  did  not  answer. 


IV. 

How  shall  I  describe  Sir  George's  daughter  ?  She  herself  was  some- 
how puzzled  to  find  herself  so  unlike  her  home,  her  education,  her  father 
and  mother.  Where  had  she  come  from  ?  From  which  of  the  framed 
grandmothers  had  she  inherited  her  peculiar  organization  ?  They  had 
not  been  chary  of  their  gifts.  One  had  given  her  her  name :  a  legacy 
for  which  Apollina  Gorges  was  by  no-  means  grateful.  She  called  herself 
Lina,  and  made  the  best  of  it ;  another  had  bestowed  upon  her  her 
beautiful  golden  hair.  A  third  had  bequeathed  her  beautiful  hands  and 
arms,  and  a  harp  and  a  voice  of  rarest  and  sweetest  quality,  although 
it  had  the  peculiarity  that  some  notes  were  almost  entirely  missing. 
Lina  could  not  consequently  sing  all  sorts  of  music,  Scotch  and  Irish 
melodies  suited  her  best.  This  beautiful  creature  stood  somewhat  above 
the  usual  height  of  women.  She  was  slight  and  straight.  Even  in  the 
days  of  crinoline  she  never  gave  in  to  the  fashion.  Her  clothes  used  to 
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fall  in  long  folds  to  the  ground.  She  had  regular  features  :  some  people 
said  they  were  inanimate,  and  reproached  her  with  being  stiff  and  motion- 
less, and  also  with  having  one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the  other  and 
a  head  too  small  for  her  body.  But  say  what  they  would,  they  could 
not  deny  her  beauty ;  she  herself  did  not  care  for  her  own  good  looks, 
but  she  was  pleased  with  her  beautiful  hands  and  feet,  and  her 
serenity  was  not  above  being  tempted  by  smart  little  slippers  embroidered 
in  gold,  and  quite  unsuitable  for  anything  but  the  glass  cases  in  which 
the  shoemaker  kept  them.  Those  who  called  her  stiff  did  not  know  her, 
for  she  was  one  of  those  shy,  but  responsive  people,  who  do  not  make 
advances ;  she  was  spirited,  with  a  touch  of  melancholy :  sometimes  silent 
for  hours  together,  sometimes  suddenly  excited.  A  word  was  almost 
enough  ;  she  would  respond  to  a  touch,  as  people  say.  It  was  a  nervous 
and  highly-strung  nature,  too  impressionable  for  its  own  happiness  in 
life.  At  times  Miss  Gorges  seemed  to  wrap  herself  up  in  an  outer  case 
of  abstraction.  Very  impressionable  people  are  obliged  sometimes  in 
self-defence  to  oppose  some  sort  of  armour  to  the  encroachments  of 
too  excitable  feelings,  and  abstraction  comes  in  the  place  of  other 
qualities  to  give  rest  to  exhausted  nature.  Lina  was  not  perfect  I 
must  admit ;  she  was  cross  sometimes,  and  very  sensitive  to  the  changes 
of  weather  ;  she  was  obstinate  with  all  her  sensibility,  and  would  harp 
upon  one  idea ;  a  storm  set  her  quivering  and  almost  beside  herself ; 
even  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  would  put  her  nerves  ajar,  and  untune  her  for 
several  hours.  She  was  not  very  active  in  her  habits  ;  her  father  would 
have  liked  her  to  show  more  taste  for  country  pursuits,  but  she  rarely 
went  beyond  her  pretty  morning-room  or  her  wood  on  the  lawn  outside. 
This  walk  with  her  sister  was  a  very  exceptional  event,  only  Lady 
Stella  could  have  brought  her  so  far  from  home.  Lina  did  not  seem 
very  happy.  She  was  not  so  happy  as  she  ought  to  have  been,  but 
then  it  was  the  habit  of  the  house  to  be  silent  and  constrained,  especially 
in  Sir  George's  presence,  and  Lina  had  lived  there  for  twenty  years,  and 
had  learnt  the  habit.  Lady  Gorges  set  the  example.  She  was  afraid  of 
her  husband  ;  even  for  her  children's  sake  she  had  never  attempted  to 
hold  her  own  with  him,  and  if  people  weakly  give  in  time  after  time, 
deceiving  themselves  and  their  own  inclinations,  acting  long- continued 
and  tacit  lies  against  their  own  natural  impulses,  nature  revenges  herself 
upon  them  in  one  way  or  another.  Lady  Gorges  had  shrunk  from 
righteous  battle  ;  now  she  was  a  sad  and  spiritless  woman  ;  her  life  was 
one  terror;  her  husband  had  some  curious  influence  over  her  which 
seemed  to  paralyse  the  poor  thing  :  she  would  start  and  tremble  when  he 
spoke  to  her  suddenly.  She  was  a  pale,  stout  woman,  with  fair  hair,  and 
some  remains  of  beauty  still.  Harold,  her  second  son,  resembled  her. 
He  was  her  favourite  child ;  Jasper,  the  eldest,  looked  too  like  his  father 
for  the  poor  lady  to  feel  quite  at  ease  in  his  company.  Lina  also  greatly 
preferred  Harold  to  her  eldest  brother ;  she  was  not  a  little  excited  when 
she  heard  of  his  eDgagement.  And  the  very  first  day  that  her  brother's 
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wife  came  in  smiling,  all  through  the  great  folding  drawing-room  doors, 
Lina  was  very  sure  that  she  should  love  her  sister-in-law. 

As  for  Lady  Stella,  she  was  a  happy  woman,  people  said ;  there 
were  few  who  did  not  love  her.  She  was  brown-eyed,  russet-haired,  tall 
and  slender.  She  was  something  like  a  Raphael  lady  who  is,  I  believe, 
at  this  very  minute  hanging  to  a  nail  in -the  National  Gallery  ;  but  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  placid  looks  of  that  serene  Madonna,  the  Englishwoman 
had  far  more  animation  and  interest  in  her  expression.  She  seemed  to  be 
able  to  bear  with  life  gently,  and  yet  to  hold  firmly  withal  to  what  she  had 
once  determined — she  had  that  pearly  manner  some  women  have,  a  tender 
grace,  and  a  certain  charm  of  gentle  confidence  in  her  destiny  that  won 
all  those  whom  she  chose  to  elect  to  her  friendship.  Poor  Apollina 
Gorges  often  envied  her  in  a  responsive,  admiring  sort  of  way.  Most  of 
all  she  envied  her  perhaps  for  the  ease  with  which  she  held  her  own  in 
the  home  where  poor  Lina  herself  had  little  power  of  so  doing.  Lady 
Stella  was  younger  than  Miss  Gorges,  but  she  came  of  a  large  and  united 
family.  Brothers  and  sisters,  and  sympathies  of  warm  friends,  often 
stand  in  the  place  of  years  of  experience,  and  give  the  confidence  that 
others  only  gain  with  age.  Lady  Stella  knew  far  more  of  the  world  out- 
side Stoneymoor  park  gates  than  did  poor  Miss  Gorges  at  the  time  when 
those  gates  opened  wide  to  welcome  the  sunshiny  bride  to  her  husband's 
home — so  for  want  of  a  better  word  he  called  it. 

Lady  Stella  brought  a  good  portion  of  brightness  and  sweet  temper, 
but  not  much  beside.  Mr.  Gorges  was  not  ungrateful  for  this  pleasant 
dowry.  He  was  surprised  and  enchanted  by  the  way  in  which  she  took 
her  place,  meeting  his  father's  gloomy  authority,  his  mother's  silence  and 
coldness,  and  Apollina's  alternate  reserves  and  outpourings  with  perfect 
sweetness,  and  a  courage  he  had  never  attained  to.  If  Lady  Stella's 
courage  failed  her  in  the  first  days  of  her  stay  at  Stoneymoor  Court  no 
one  ever  knew  it,  except  perhaps  Lady  Mary,  her  confidante,  an  invalid 
sister,  who  had  long  been  established  as  the  family  prescriber  and  sym- 
pathiser. Sir  George  was  a  bully  by  nature.  What  else  could  he  be, 
with  his  fierce  eyebrows,  his  thin  lips,  tightly  drawn  over  a  set  of  gleaming 
false  teeth,  and  his  tendency  to  suppressed  gout  ?  Nobody  had  ever  said 
"  No  "  to  him.  The  first  time  that  Lady  Stella  contradicted  him,  with 
one  of  her  pretty  little  smiles,  there  was  a  sudden  terror  and  silence  in 
the  room.  Lady  Gorges  gave  one  scared  glance  at  the  butler,  in  her  con- 
fusion. Sir  George,  who  was  crunching  a  lark,  gulped  the  little  creature, 
bones  and  all,  in  surprise.  Lady  Stella  went  on  as  if  she  noticed  nothing, 
looked  up  at  him  with  those  clear  eyes  of  hers.  "I  think  Harold  ought 
to  investigate  the  subject,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Bridges  came  down  to  my 
father's  village,  and  I  know  my  father  attended  the  meeting."  "Your 
father  can  do  as  he  likes,"  shouted  Sir  George.  "  My  tenants  know  that 
I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 
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V. 

Foxslip  Wood  in  summer  time  is  a  delightful  place— green  to  the 
soul.  The  suggestions  of  natural  things  have  often  seemed  as  much  a 
part  of  their  charm  as  the  actual  beauties  we  admire.  Beyond  the  coppice 
here  and  there  where  the  branches  broke  asunder,  sweet  tumults  of 
delicate  shadowy'hills  were  flowing,  gleams  of  light  cloud,  the  pine-tops  and 
the  nut-leaves  rustled,  voices  of  birds,  of  insects,  or  streamlets  broke  the 
silence,  tinklings  from  the  flocks  a-field,  whistlings  of  crickets. 

The  wordless  distraction  was  very  grateful  to  Hans  as  he  came  strid- 
ing along  the  narrow  pathway,  crushing  the  leaves  and  driving  occa- 
sional fir-cones  before  him.  He  had  been  to  the  agent,  and  had  sold  his 
poor  cow  and  the  white  pony,  and  he  was  disconsolately  turning  the  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  thinking  of  the  agent's  disagreeable  sneer  as  he  had 
handed  it  over,  of  his  mother's  reluctance,  of  trouble  a-head,  of  the  squir- 
rels up  in  the  trees.  Hans  was  young  enough  to  be  able  to  think  of  the 
squirrels  as  well  as  of  his  cares.  We  older  people,  I  think,  make  a  mistake 
in  thinking  care  more  sensible  and  important  than  it  really  is.  We  let 
the  squirrels  leap  by  unnoticed,  while  we  are  anxiously  pondering  upon 
the  ditch,  six  fields  off,  perhaps.  Poor  Hans  went  on  his  way,  whistling 
the  tune  he  had  heard  Miss  Gorges  singing  the  day  before.  He  was  a 
slim,  brown-faced  young  fellow,  dressed  in  the  not  unbecoming  dress  of  a 
country  farmer.  He  had  a  short  coat  and  leather  gaiters,  and  a  sprig  of 
heather  in  his  felt  hat.  He  carried  a  stick  in  his  hand.  He  might  have 
been  any  one — leather  gaiters  are  not  distinctive,  and  are  as  useful  to  a 
Duke  as  to  a  farmer.  Hans  walked  along  as  if  the  whole  wood  belonged 
to  him,  instead  of  a  tumble-down  cottage  and  forty  pounds  in  silver  and 
county  notes,  to  keep  him  and  his  mother  for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
A  little  adventure  befel  him  presently.  As  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
wood  he  thought  he  heard  his  name  called,  and  looking  round  he  saw  a 
lady  sitting  under  the  great  Spanish  walnut-tree  that  guards  its  entrance 
(you  can  see  it  for  miles  across  the  common).  A  lady  or  a  fairy  is  it  ? — 
Alas  !  there  are  no  real  fairies  in  such  stories  as  mine. 

If  this  is  a  fairy,  she  is  the  size  of  life,  and  looks  very  like  Lady 
Stella  of  the  Madonna  face.  She  is  dressed  in  the  quaint  and  fanciful 
costume  that  English  ladies  were  beginning  to  assume  some  ten  years 
ago.  On  her  dainty  head  a  high-crowned  hat  is  set.  The  feather  is 
fastened  by  a  star,  that  glitters  and  shines  like  steel  in  the  sunlight ;  her 
pretty  white  saque  is  looped  over  a  crimson  satin  petticoat ;  her  pretty 
little  feet  twinkle  in  buckles  and  high-heeled  shoes  ;  in  her  hand  she  holds 
a  long-sticked  parasol,  which  she  is  waving  to  attract  the  young  man's 
attention.  Hans  comes  up  with  wondering  eyes,  for  he  recognises  one  of 
the  ladies  he  saw  go  by  the  gate — not  she  who  sang,  but  the  other.  He 
had  been  thinking  of  them  only  a  minute  ago,  although  he  had  not  expected 
to  meet  either  of  them  so  soon  again.  There  sat  the  lady  on  the  moss, 
comfortably  installed,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
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"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said,  in  a  very  sweet  voice.  "  Come 
here.  I  shall  not  detain  you  a  minute  :  "  and  as  Hans  stood  before  her, 
looking  surprised,  she  blushed  and  explained  with  sweet  upturned  eyes, 
"  I  should  have  called  at  the  farm  to-day,  but  I  have  to  go  to  the  duke's 
christening  fete.  I  am  waiting  for  my  pony-carriage  ;  I  walked  on  ;  it  is  to 
catch  me  up.  I  have  something  of  yours,  Mr.  Lefevre,"  and  Lady  Stella 
then  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  and  pulled  out  an  envelope  addressed 
to  Hans,  in  a  handwriting  so  like  his  own,  that  he  was  still  more  puzzled. 
"My  sister-in-law,  Miss  Gorges,  picked  up  a  paper,  and  read  it  by  mis- 
take, and  asked  me  to  ask  you "  (The  fairy  became  a  little  embar- 
rassed.) 

"  I  am  the  rector's  wife,"  she  said,  starting  afresh.  "  It  gave  Miss 
Gorges  the  greatest  pain  to  think  any  one  could  so  misjudge  her  father, 
whom  she  loves  dearly,  and  she  requests  you  to  burn  the  poem,  and  to 
remember  in  future  that  Sir  George  has  only  done  what  he  felt  right  and 
just,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  cruel  and  hasty  conclusions." 

"  Eight  and  just !  "  burst  out  Hans.  "  Do  you  know  the  stories  people 
tell,  do  you  know  the  state  of  things  all  about  ?  He  turns  us  out  of  our 
land  :  do  you  know  what  sum  my  grandfather  paid  for  it  ?  Has  he  ever 
told  you  the  terms  of  the  bargain?  "  Hans  named  a  sum  so  large,  that 
Lady  Stella  looked  down. 

It  was  most  uncomfortable  and  distressing.  The  poor  lady  was 
longing  to  think  well  all  round,  but  she  began  to  be  troubled.  Her  husband, 
to  whom  she  had  spoken,  had  looked  very  grave  and  said  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  transaction,  but  that  he  often  took  a  different  view  from 
his  father  upon  business  questions,  butLina's  passionate  asseverations  had 
reassured  her,  and  Lady  Stella  had  meant  to  scold  the  boy  gently,  listen 
to  his  story  if  he  had  one,  and  explain  away  any  misconception. 

"  But  surely,"  she  faltered,  changing  her  ground,  "  you  cannot  think  it 
right  for  a  young  man  as  you  are,  to  attack  an  old  man  like  my  father-in- 
law,  impute  every  dishonourable  action  to  him,  turn  him  into  ridicule. 
You  have  given  Miss  Gorges  more  pain  than  you  can  have  any  notion  of, 
and  to  me  also." 

"  As  for  the  verses,"  said  Hans  loftily,  "  I  never  meant  any  one  to  see 
them  ;  I  have  no  other  copy,  and  I'm  sure  I  do  not  know  how  they  came 
into  Miss  Gorges'  hands.  You  say  they  are  enclosed  in  that" — as  he 
spoke  he  tore  the  envelope  into  two  or  three  pieces — "  you  cannot  expect 
me,"  he  went  on  with  some  rising  anger,  "to  give  up  my  honest  right 
to  my  father's  and  grandfather's  property ;  and  when  the  day  comes  I  shall 
most  certainly  try  to  claim  it.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing a  little  pale,  "  to  give  Miss  Gorges  any  pain  ;  I  will  never  do  anything 
that  is  not  in  fair  open  dealing  :  but  I  and  my  mother  are  ruined.  We 
have  hardly  anything  in  the  world  left  of  all  that  was  ours  :  I  must  think 
of  her  as  well  as  of  myself.  You  cannot  ask  me  to  make  no  effort  to 
regain  what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  our  own." 

Lady  Stella  was  more  and  more  surprised  and  embarrassed.  Her  own 

16-2 
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brother  could  not  have  spoken  better,  more  quietly,  more  courteously ; 
"with  all  her  liberality  she  was  half  angry  at  the  young  man's  persistence, 
and  yet  half  won  by  his  evident  sincerity  and  moderation  of  manner. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,  and  some  day  you  will  be  sorry  for 
your  unjust  suspicions,"  she  said,  warmly;  "but  anyhow,  if  ever  I  or  my 
husband  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  anyway — will  you" — her  voice 
softened,  she  put  out  her  kind  hand — "  count  upon  us  ?  He  might  advise 
you,  and  I  have  some  little  influence  ;  you  must  be  started  in  the  world 
and  get  on  better  than  you  ever  could  now.  I  am  sure  that  before  long  you 
will  retrieve  your — your  fortune,  and  make  your  mother  as  proud  as  I 
hope  my  son  will  some  day  make  me."  She  said  it  so  sweetly,  that  Hans 
was  completely  disarmed  ;  he  could  not  find  words  to  thank  her. 

The  pony-carriage  came  up  before  he  could  speak.  "  Thank  you  for 
tearing  the  verses,"  she  said,  starting  to  her  feet;  "I  shall  tell  my  sister. 
And  mind  you  come  and  see  me.  I  shall  expect  you.  Good-by,  Mr. 
Lefevre,"  and  with  a  kind,  grave  smile,  the  fairy  drove  off,  brandish- 
ing her  whip. 


VI. 

Hans  walked  on  homewards,  jingling  the  money  in  his  pocket  and 
thinking  over  this  curious  little  interview.  Had  he  pained  them,  those 
kind  ladies  ?  Should  he  go  ?  He  thought  not ;  but  he  kept  wondering 
what  she  was  like  at  home.  That  sweet  young  lady !  who  would  ever 
dream  of  imputing  ill-meaning  to  her  ?  Hans  seemed  to  be  in  demand. 
As  he  passed  "  The  Green  Ladders,"  he  saw  Tom  Parker,  who  had  been 
away  for  some  time,  and  who  was  now  safely  returned,  standing  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  favourite  stock  in  his  button-hole,  and  a  hat 
cocked  on  one  side  of  his  red  shock  head,  looking  more  vulgar  and  im- 
portant even  than  usual.  "  Here,  Lefevre,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  " — 
and  stepping  forward,  he  beckoned  him  mysteriously  a  little  on  one  side. 
It  was  to  tell  Hans  something  that  he  had  already  told  him  more  than 
once.  There  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  agricultural  labourers  held  almost 
immediately  in  the  bar-room  of  the  little  public.  "  We  have  secured 
Bridges  ;  I  am  to  say  a  few  words  myself,"  said  Tom.  "  We  asked  Mr. 
Gorges,  but  I  don't  suppose  he  will  care  to  come — too  near  home,"  said 
Tom  with  a  chuckle.  "  You  had  better  look  in,  Lefevre  ;  what  is  the  use 
of  shutting  your  ears  and  eyes  to  what  is  happening  ?  There's  nothing 
to  be  done  single-handed,  union  is  everything ;  why,  I  don't  despair  of 
seeing  our  man  in  Parliament  before  we've  done.  By  Jove,  Lefevre,  if 
I  were  you,  I  shouldn't  lag  behind.  I  have  put  your  name  down  as  a 
member  of  our  Hillford  Club.  The  Keds  and  Greens  you  know.  We 
have  got  our  organ  at  last.  ...  I  didn't  tell  you  before,  that  is  what  I 
have  been  about." 

"An  organ,"  said  Hans,  bewildered. 

"Yes,  weekly;    first-rate  —  the  Excelsior.     There  was  an  indirect 
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reply  to  my  leading  article  in  the  first  number ;  see  Daily  Telegraph  of 
yesterday — mentions  no  names,  you  know,  but  it  is  easy  to  know  who  it 
is  aimed  at." 

"  Do  you  write  the  leaders  ?  "  Hans  asked,  somewhat  dazzled. 

"That  lam  not  at  liberty  to  say,"  said  Tom.  "The  editor  alone 
knows  and  is  responsible  for  the  authorship  of  each  article ;  Butcher — 
don't  you  know  him  ? — a  very  remarkable  man,  I  can  tell  you.  He 
wants  to  make  your  acquaintance  ;  he  was  very  much  struck  by  a  con- 
versation I  repeated,  and  with  your  views  upon  agriculture.  He  is  here." 

Hans  blushed  up  ;  it  was  flattering  to  hear  that  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Butcher  was  interested  in  him. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  asked  hesitating,  "that  if  I  were  to  send  a  few 
notes  I  have  put  down,  there  would  be  any  chance  of  you  getting  them 
inserted  into  the  paper  ?  " 

"  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,"  said  Tom,  absently  looking  up  and  down 
the  road.  Five  or  six  labourers  were  coming  up  in  their  smocks  and 
Sunday  coats. 

"  Hillo !  the  Parson,  by  Jove  !  "  said  Tom,  suddenly. 

"  These  are  the  people  whose  bitter  tyranny  brings  things  to  our 
present  state,"  said  a  small  man,  coming  up  in  shiny  new  clothes.  "  I 
don't  think  your  young  ogre  would  look  so  sleek  if  he  could  hear  some 
of  the  things  that  will  be  said  to-day  concerning  him  and  the  old  ogre— eh, 
Parker  ?  " 

Hans  looked  up  as  the  new  comer  spoke,  and  saw  the  new  clergyman 
coming  along  the  lane.  A  little  procession  was  following ;  labouring-men 
stumping  along,  or  hobbling  or  trudging,  according  to  their  various  loads 
of  years,  rheumatics,  cares,  hard  work.  The  new  married  clergyman 
seemed  pretty  free  as  yet  from  any  of  these  overweights ;  and  able  to 
bear  his  quarter  of  a  century  with  ease  and  hopefulness ;  his  heart  beat 
warmly,  the  sunlight  was  in  his  path,  and  his  steps  came  straight  and 
prosperous.  Tom  waited  until  Mr.  Gorges  caught  him  up,  then  he  jostled 
somewhat  rudely  against  the  incumbent  as  he  passed  and  sent  some  dust 
flying.  Hans  blushed  up  and  made  way  with  a  little  bow.  He  had  not 
bargained  for  rudeness.  He  would  have  liked  to  apologize  as  he  thought 
of  the  gentle  look  of  Lady  Stella's  brown  eyes. 

"  Is  the  meeting  to-day  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gorges  to  Hans. 

"We  are  all  on  our  way  there  now,"  said  Hans.  "I  am  glad  you 
think  of  coming,  for  it  concerns  us  all." 

Mr.  Gorges  looked  up  surprised  as  his  wife  had  done.  The  young 
man  answered  him  in  a  quiet  voice  ;  but  it  was  clear  and  well  modulated. 
He  spoke  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  prosperous  ten  thousand. 

"  I  had  not  really — a — made  up  my  mind  about  going,"  said  Mr. 
Gorges,  looking  a  little  embarrassed.  "  You  see  my  position  is  difficult ; 
I  don't  want  to  show  any  bias  one  way  or  another,"  Harold  went  on 
floundering,  for  he  saw  a  look  of  something  like  scorn  on  the  young  man's 
dark  face,  and  a  sneer  in  that  of  the  two  others  standing  near.  Hans 
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looked  away  into  the  first  battered  face  that  went  by ;  what  chance  had 
these  poor  clowns,  measured  against  such  prosperous  plausible  antagonists  ? 
For  an  instant  he  had  thought  this  man  was  bringing  his  prosperity  to 
the  help  of  these  unfortunates.  He  had  misread  the  kind  glances. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Hans  said ;  "  I  thought  clergymen  were  by  way 
of  showing  a  bias  in  favour  of  those  who  want  helping.  I  didn't  know ; 
I  am  only  a  farmer,  and  a  very  unsuccessful  one ;  "  and  he  walked  on  and 
caught  up  Tom  Parker,  who  was  laughing  to  himself. 

"  Well !  here  you  are.  There  ain't  anything  to  be  got  out  of  them  • 
I  could  have  told  you  so,  only  you  wouldn't  believe  me.  Cold-blooded 
sneaks,  hard-hearted  tyrants,  we  will  teach  them  our  power.  Once  set 
the  Excelsior  at  'em,  you  will  see  the  old  ogre  down  on  his  marrow-bones 
yet,"  and  Tom  cocked  his  straw  hat  and  marched  in  through  the  narrow 
passage  which  led  to  the  old  sale-room  at  "  The  Green  Ladders,"  where 
a  deal  table  with  a  glass  of  water  and  a  few  rickety  old  benches  were 
prepared. 

"  Here,  set  down  by  me,"  said  Tom.  "I  am  a-going  to  say  a  few 
words ;  but  what's  words — perhaps  a  dozen  on  'em  may  'ear  them  and  all 
the  good  seed's  throw'd  away.  Our  organ  is  the  real  thing  to  give  us 
the  power,  and  we  will  use  it,  see  if  we  don't.  .  .  .  Look  here,  Hans," 
he  said  confidentially.  "  I  am  speaking  as  a  friend  ;  you  take  your  four 
ten- pound  shares — I  know  you  have  the  money  by  you — we  give  you 
six  per  cent,  interest  to  begin  with,  and  a  fair  share  of  all  the  dividends, 
besides  paying  you  for  any  occasional  leaders  or  lighter  articles  that  you 
may  wish  to  contribute.  Your  fortune's  made ;  you  are  no  farmer,  my 
boy ;  forgive  me,  you  never  will  make  anything  out  of  the  land ;  but  you 
have  brains,  and  you  know  it,  and  take  my  advice  and  look  to  them  for 
the  crops." 

Perhaps  if  there  had  only  been  Torn  Parker  and  Butcher  the  agi- 
tator, in  his  shiny  new  clothes,  to  address  the  meeting,  this  story  would 
never  have  been  written.  Hans  was  sorely  tempted  by  Tom's  proposal ; 
but  the  thought  of  his  mother's  distress  held  Mm  back,  and  yet,  was  it 
reasonable  to  refuse  a  good  offer,  made  by  a  tried  friend,  because  she  was 
nervous  and  Tom's  manners  were  bad  ?  Hans  looked  up  at  his  friend 
as  he  stood  gasping  and  spluttering  over  his  speech,  grateful  for  a 
prompting  word  from  Hans,  who  had  quickly  thrown  himself  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  felt  ready  to  make  a  speech  himself  before  Tom 
had  finished  his  first  sentence.  When  Parker  finished,  to  a  tune  of 
hobnails  and  shuffling,  Mr.  Butcher,  the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  Ex- 
celsior, took  up  the  theme.  He  was  an  agitator  by  profession,  and  made 
his  living  by  the  wrongs  of  others ;  he  was  secretary  to  the  Beds  and 
Greens,  a  newly  organized  Radical  club.  His  glib  fluent  sentences  rolled 
out  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bitterly  true  they  were,  but  some  truths  seem 
almost  like  falsehoods  in  some  people's  mouths,  vague,  meaningless. 
Hans  knew  every  detail  to  be  accurate  in  the  main,  but  he  listened 
unmoved.  The  unfairness  and  one-sidedness  of  it  all  repelled  him. 
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He  did  not  care  to  throw  in  his   venture  with   such  a   man  as   this, 
and  he  grasped  his  forty  pounds  tight  in  his  pocket. 

Butcher  sat  down,  mopping  up  his  face,  and  then  Mr.  Bridges  came 
forward.  Hans  had  heard  of  him  before,  and  looked  up  with  some  curi- 
osity. 

This  was  a  middle-aged  strong-set  man,  with  a  powerful  honest  face 
and  a  powerful  honest  voice.  He  spoke  with  a  slight  country  accent 
that  was  not  disagreeable  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  give  point  and 
character  to  his  sentences,  which  came  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  rolling 
true  to  their  mark.  It  seemed  to  some  of  those  who  listened  that  it  was 
not  one  man  speaking  ;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  whole  generation  of  men  and 
women  who  were  telling  the  manner  of  their  daily  life,  of  their  daily  wants. 

The  man  who  was  speaking  had  lived  through  it  all  himself,  and  had 
felt  hunger  and  biting  cold,  and  seen  his  little  children  suffer.  He  had 
been  in  and  out  of  other  cottages  besides  his  own,  where  the  same  cruel 
laws  of  want,  cold,  hunger,  were  imposed  by  circumstance,  by  custom,  by 
thoughtless  platitude.  He  had  seen  little  children  overtasked  and  put  to 
labour  unfitted  to  their  strength  ;  he  had  seen  women  working  in  the 
fields,  and  their  little  babies  of  three  weeks  old  brought  out  through  the 
bitter  wind,  because  the  father  could  not,  toiling  early  and  late,  earn 
enough  alone  for  the  home,  not  even  if  he  had  worked  all  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day.  He  had  seen  men  crippled  and  starved 
into  premature  old  age,  and  as  he  spoke  more  than  one  of  those 
present  glanced  at  old  Frank  Conderell,  crawling  in,  doubled  up,  and 
scarce  able  to  stand :  he  was  not  sixty  years  old,  but  he  looked  a 
hundred.  Bridges  went  on,  not  very  bitterly,  but  clearly  and  to 
the  point ;  it  had  been  the  custom,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
custom  should  remain.  These  men  had  been  systematically  underpaid, 
underfed,  from  no  special  unkindness  and  ill-will,  but  from  the  habit  of 
the  employers  and  the  habit  of  resignation.  But  why  should  they  resign 
themselves  any  longer  to  so  cruel  a  state  ?  why  consent  to  work  for  wages 
that  did  not  represent  the  work  nor  anything  nearly  equivalent  ?  Others 
had  found  out  the  strength  of  unity  before  this  ;  "  and  I  call  upon  all 
of  you  men,"  he  said,  "to  u-nite,  for  the  good  of  your  children  and  of 
your  self-respect  and  liberty,  and  to  demand  the  increase  of  wages  which 
most  justly  belongs  to  you.  I  myself  have  been  without  a  loaf  o'  bread 
to  set  before  my  little  ones,  dismissed  at  a  minute's  notice,  and  with  no 
redress.  The  magistrates  won't  convict  the  ma-asters,  we  have  tried  it 
again  and  again. 

"  "Why,  a  pair  of  boots  cost  fourteen  shillin',  and  a  man's  wages  in 
some  parts  are  twelve  and  thirteen  shillin'  a  week.  ...  I  have  seen 
people  sore  put  to  it,"  cried  the  orator,  for  he  was  an  orator,  "  and  my 
heart  has  bled  for  those  unhappy  children,  doomed  to  toil,  to  lives  of 
suffering  and  insufficiency.  People  talk  of  the  glories  of  England  ;  these 
are  among  the  sorrows  of  our  most  unhappy  country." 

Nobody  moved  or  spoke  for  an  instant.    Mr.  Gorges  had  slipped  in 
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unperceived  in  the  midst,  and  was  sitting  listening — a  sense  of  wrong 
had  come  to  some  of  the  poor  fellows  present  for  the  first  time.  Joe 
Blake  got  tipsy  at  the  bar  before  he  went  home  on  the  strength  of  his 
newly-awakened  rights.  Butcher  beckoned  Hans  aside  as  the  meeting 


"  You  have  heard  him,"  he  said,  eagerly;  "will  you  join  us?  will 
you  help  these  poor  creatures  and  benefit  yourself  at  the  same  time  ? 
There  is  the  organ  waiting  ;  it  only  wants  wind  and  muscle,  and  money 
is  muscle.  .  .  Give  me  your  hand ;  Parker  has  vouched  for  you.  A 
guinea  a  week  to  begin  with,  and  six  per  cent." 

Bridges  came  up  at  that  moment  with  his  earnest  face. 

"  Are  you  a  farmer  and  on  our  side,  sir  ?"  he  said ;  "  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart,  there  were  more  such  as  you." 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  and  Hans  came  home,  pale  and  moved, 
in  the  twilight,  and  knocked  at  his  mother's  door,  she  ran  to  open  and 
met  him  with  open  arms.  The  time  had  seemed  long,  and  her  heart 
had  been  yearning  for  him. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  said,  eagerly,  "where  have  you  been,  and  you 
have  sold  the  cow — and  have  you  got  the  money  ?  " 

"  Better  than  that,  mother,"  said  Hans,  with  beaming  happy  eyes. 
"  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  a  livelihood,  to  comfort  you,  and  something 
I  scarce  care  to  do." 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  said  the  widow,  eagerly. 

Jack  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  brought  out  four  slips  of 
pink  paper :  they  were  four  shares  in  the  Excelsior  newspaper.  Poor 
Mrs.  Lefevre  gave  a  loud  cry  of  despair. 

When  Hans  awoke  next  morning,  Tom  Butcher  was  standing  outside 
tapping  at  his  bedroom  window.  "  Here  are  the  proofs  of  the  report  of 
the  meeting,"  he  cried;  "the  man  sat  up  all  night  to  put  them  into 
type." 

VII. 

Lady  Stella  Gorges  to  Tier  sister,  Lady  M.  Mil-warden. 

Foxslip  Rectory,  September  18th,  18—. 

I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  since  I  last  wrote,  my  dearest  Mary. 
Dear  Baby  is  well,  the  carpets  and  curtains  are  spreading  by  degrees, 
the  garden  is  getting  into  order,  the  new  cook  is  a  success.  I  am  quite 
charmed  with  my  pretty  new  house  and  Sir  George's  kindness  and  liber- 
ality. He  has  just  been  here  promising  to  build  me  a  dairy.  I  cannot  think 
how  it  was  I  was  so  afraid  of  him  when  I  first  saw  him.  Harold  and  Lina 
had  made  me  shy,  I  think,  but  although  my  husband  laughs  at  me  for  my 
cheerful  views  of  life  and  people,  he  owns  that  he  did  not  do  his  father 
justice,  and  I  do  begin  to  hope  that  in  future  they  will  all  understand 
one  another  better  than  they  have  done  hitherto.  Sir  George  is  peculiar, 
but  I  am  sure  he  is  really  warm-hearted  ;  he  has  been  most  kind  about 
the  rectory — consulted  us  about  everything,  done  everything  we  wished, 
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and  let  us  come  here  just  when  we  began  to  feel  the  want  of  a  home  of 
our  own.  Of  course  we  were  very  happy  at  Stoneymoor  Court,  but  I^must 
confess  that  it  is  a  relief  to  be  in  one's  own  house,  to  ring  one's  own  bell, 
order  one's  own  dinner,  open  the  window,  send  for  baby  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  trot  out  the  little  ponies  at  five  minutes'  notice  instead  of 
solemnly  making  up  one's  mind  to  a  drive  the  day  before.  Lady  Gorges 
came  yesterday  with  Lina.  The  visit  went  off  very  well ;  we  had  five- 
o'clock  tea  in  the  morning  room ;  the  view  was  looking  lovely,  the 
purple  moor,  the  nutwoods,  the  cows  munching  in  the  meadow,  the 
distant  farmhouse  buried  in  its  elms  and  stacks :  Beancroft  Farm, 
where  that  poor  man  used  to  live  who  wanted  to  go  to  law  about  his 
lease.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  him  ?  I  cannot  exactly  under- 
stand the  rights  of  the  story;  I  am  afraid  Sir  George  is  a  little 
difficult  to  convince  at  times.  The  widow  still  keeps  the  farm,  though 
the  land  reverted  to  us — to  Sir  George,  I  mean,  at  the  farmer's  death, 
and  the  lawsuit  was  avoided.  The  Eectory  is  built  upon  one  of  the  fields, 
and  the  garden  (which  certainly  is  wonderfully  productive  and  succeeds 
admirably — we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  our  gardener)  was  drained 
out  of  a  marsh  by  Lefevre  himself — I  felt  quite  grateful  to  him  to-day 
when  I  saw  Baby's  ecstasies  over  the  honeysuckles.  (I  assure  you  that 
children  begin  to  observe  everything  at  two  months  old.)  I  should  like 
you  to  know  a  young  man,  the  farmer's  son,  who  interests  me  very  much. 
He  sometimes  comes  to  see  me.  I  am  sure  he  will  make  a  name  for 
himself.  He  is  very  clever  and  very  handsome ;  he  writes  in  a  horrid 
vulgar  newspaper  called  the  Excelsior,  which  has  had  the  most  extra- 
ordinary success.  Harold  likes  it,  but  Sir  George  cannot  bear  the  sight 
of  it.  He  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  Editor,  a  short  time  ago,  which  all 
the  county  papers  took  up,  and  they  say  it  nearly  doubled  the  sale  of  the 
Excelsior. 

Poor  Lina  misses  Baby  dreadfully,  ehe  says.  Lady  Gorges  is  not  fond 
of  children.  Dearest  Mary,  do  they  wind  her  up  on  Tuesdays  with  the 
clocks  ?  Hushsh,  you  say.  Peggy  brought  Baby  in  to  see  her  grand- 
mamma, and  Lady  Gorges  never  looked  at  the  child.  No  wonder  poor 
Lina  looks  sad  sometimes,  and  my  heart  aches  for  her  when  I  think 
of  our  own  mother,  and  all  the  love  and  warmth  of  our  old  home. 
It  was  everywhere,  and  lasted  all  day  long ;  it  tucked  us  up  in  bed,  and 
seemed  to  come  shining  in  of  a  morning.  Dear  Mary,  I  like  to  think  my 
children  will  inherit  some  of  our  mother's  love,  though  they  will  never 
have  known  her.  You  will  be  interested  in  the  schools  ;  they  are  beau- 
tifully arranged,  with  dear  little  children  (only  that  I  have  such  a  horror 
of  Baby's  catching  any  infectious  illness,  I  would  let  him  go  and  play 
with  them  when  he  is  older).  Hannah  Gourlay  is  a  real  treasure  of  a 
mistress.  I  have  only  seen  her  once.  She  came  to  thank  me  for 
furnishing  the  room  in  the  schoolhouse,  but  I  told  her  it  was  your  doing, 
not  mine.  It  is  very  nice  to  see  people  who  have  seen  you,  dearest 
Molly.  When  am  I  going  to  see  you  ?  Meanwhile  I  shall  go  on  writing; 
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but  I  must  finish  for  to-day,  for  it  is  post-time,  and  Lina  is  coming  for 
me  in  the  pony-carriage. 

Your  S.  G. 

Letters  are  storybooks  written  for  one  particular  person,  and  story- 
books attempt,  in  some  measure,  to  represent  life  without  its  attendant 
restrictions  of  time  and  space.  What  are  miles  to  the  writer  ?  years  fly 
before  his  pen,  estates  are  enclosed  within  the  fold  of  a  page.  Three 
months  had  passed  since  Hans  purchased  his  pink  shares  from  Tom 
Butcher.  To  everybody's  surprise,  the  Excelsior,  as  Lady  Stella  said, 
was  a  most  extraordinary  success.  The  Reds  and  Greens  were  a  power- 
ful community ;  and  their  paper,  which  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of 
ruin  when  Hans'  40L  came  to  start  it  again,  was  now  a  recognised  power 
in  the  county,  paying  ten  per  cent,  dividend.  Hans  had  certainly,  as  his 
mother  said,  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  over  his  books  ;  it  turned  to 
some  profit  now  that  he  was  farming  ideas  and  pens  and  ink  instead  of 
oats  and  beans.  He  was  himself  more  surprised  at  his  own  success  than 
anybody  else. 

There  are  some  people  who  all  their  lives  long  have  to  be  content 
with  half-brewed  ale,  the  dregs  of  the  cup,  envelopes,  cheeseparings, 
fingers  of  friendship.  To  take  the  lowest  place  at  the  feast  of  life  is  not 
always  so  easily  done  as  people  imagine.  There  are  times  and  hours 
when  everybody  is  equal,  when  even  the  humblest  nature  conceives  the 
best,  and  longs  for  it,  and  cannot  feel  quite  content  with  a  part.  You  may  be 
courageous  enough  to  accept  disappointment,  or  generous  enough  not  to 
grudge  any  other  more  fortunate,  but  to  be  content  demands  something 
tangible  besides  courage  or  generosity. 

Hitherto  Hans  had  been  anything  but  happy.  He  did  not  like  his 
work,  or  his  position  in  life  :  he  had  grown  bitter  over  the  wrongs  he 
saw  all  about,  and  could  not  mend.  Now  he  seemed  to  see  hope 
dawning ;  but  his  mother's  incredulity  was  very  distressing.  She  loved 
him,  but  could  not  believe  in  him.  She  admired  in  secret,  but  certainly 
her  talk  was  not  encouraging.  He  want  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people  round  about !  As  if  an  inexperienced  boy  could  do  any- 
thing. Why  had  he  not  tried  his  hand  upon  Hodgetts  ?  How  could  he 
write  about  things  in  which,  he  must  confess,  he  had  failed  utterly. 
"  If  reformers  would  only  try  their  hand  at  their  own  work.  .  .  . 
Your  dear  father  never  neglected  his,  nor  complained  of  his  position," 
continued  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  a  sigh.  "And  I'm  sure  I  never  regretted 
the  step  I  took  when  I  became  a  farmer's  wife,  and  left  my  own  sphere" 
(Mrs.  Lefevre's  sphere  had  revolved  in  the  pestle  and  mortar  of  a 
suburban  apothecary) ;  "  but  indeed,  dear,  I  have  often  thought  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  for  you  if  your  father  had  married  somebody 
more  able  to  be  of  use,  more — What  is  that  singing,  Hans  ?  " 

"It  is  the  chapel,  mother,"  said  Hans.  "This  is  their  Thursday 
meeting." 

Hans  and  his  mother  had  been  wandering  along  the  road,  in  the  cool 
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of  the  evening,  and  gone  on  farther  than  they  had  intended.  Hans  was 
bareheaded.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  only  thrown  a  shawl  over  her  head  :  it  was 
early  still :  the  meeting  was  held  at  six  o'clock,  and  it  had  only  just  begun 
as  Lady  Stella  and  Miss  Gorges  drove  by  in  their  basket  carriage,  on  their 
way  home  to  dinner  at  the  Rectory.  Lady  Stella  stopped  the  horse  for  an 
instant  to  shake  hands  with  Hans  and  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Lefevre.  "  We 
were  to  have  met  Sir  George,"  she  said ;  "  have  you  seen  him  go  by  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lefevre  said  "  No  "  so  curtly  that  Lady  Stella  blushed  and  drove 
on  ;  as  for  Miss  Gorges,  she  had  not  spoken,  but  had  sat  quietly  looking  at 
Hans  with  curious  pale  blue  sympathetic  glances.  Somehow  they  seemed 
to  magnetize  him ;  a  vague  something  seemed  to  strike  some  mysterious 
chord  as  he  watched  her.  When  Lady  Stella  blushed,  her  sister-in-law 
turned  pale,  and  Hans  thought  that  in  her  eyes  there  seemed  to  be  some 
odd  look  of  understanding,  of  apology ;  it  must  have  been  fancy  ;  it 
was  too  absurd.  She  seemed  to  be  there  even  after  the  carriage  had 
turned  the  corner  of  the  lane,  still  looking  at  him. 

"  She  looks  proud  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  indifferently  ;  "  what 
is  it  they  are  singing  ?"  Hans  did  not  answer.  The  two  had  stopped 
for  a  minute  to  listen  to  the  hymn  which  came  mingling  pleasantly 
with  evening  honeysuckle  and  clover  scents.  It  was  a  cheerful  sort 
of  strain  ;  very  different  from  the  drawling  moan  of  the  little  Sunday 
scholars — old  Caleb  Terrier,  the  shepherd,  seemed  to  be  leading,  and  the 
whole  congregation  was  joining  in,  nodding  time  and  clapping  books  and 
elbows  in  the  most  inspiriting  manner.  These  people  were  certainly 
singing  their  own  song  and  praying  their  own  prayers  in  this  little  square 
brick  box,  and  asking  for  the  things  they  really  wanted  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  instead  of  for  those  things  which  other  people  had  thought 
necessary  for  them.  Other  people,  such  as  archbishops  who  had  never 
worked  all  day  long  in  a  stubble-field;  high  court  councillors  who  had 
never  eaten  their  wives'  hunch  of  bread  in  their  hungry  need. 

Tom  Parker  in  a  corner  by  the  pulpit  was  very  prominent,  with  a 
stock  in  his  button-hole  and  a  hymn-book,  flourishing  the  time ;  he 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  open  door  of  the  meeting-house  and  caught 
Hans'  eye,  but  he  went  on  singing. 

"An"  win  our  glorry  crrowns,"  shouted  Tom  in  chorus,  "as  we  go 
marching  on;"  "And  we'll  march,  and  we'll  march,  an'  win  our 
glorry  crrowns,"  sang  the  old  shepherd,  and  the  clerk,  and  the  minister, 
and  Mr.  Nangles,  and  his  three  daughters.  The  whole  chapel  seemed 
inspirited  by  the  cheerful  tune,  and  if  living  a  good  life  only  consisted,  as 
the  hymn-books  tell  us,  in  marching  about  in  bands  to  music,  the  con- 
gregation seemed  well  advanced  on  its  way  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  felt  she  ought  to  say  something  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  hymn  tune,  but  somehow  it  had  cheered  her  up  too 
as  she  listened,  and  it  seemed  ungrateful  to  complain  just  at  that 
moment :  still  she  could  not  resist  a  little  sneer  at  Tom  Parker.  "  Did 
you  see  him  with  that  enormous  nosegay  ?"  she  said  as  she  walked  away. 
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"  How  you  can  bear  to  spend  whole  evenings  with  him  or  that  man 
Bridges  at  that  horrid  '  Green  Ladders,'  as  you  do — I  am  sure  Sir 
George  must  think " 

"What  do  I  care  what  he  thinks — if  he  did  think,"  cried  Hans. 
"  Bridges  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  if  he  had  ten  thousand  a  year  he  would 
do  more  in  a  week  to  set  things  right  than  the  old  ogre  has  done  harm  in 
all  his  wicked  life." 

"  Hussh  !"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  and  Hans,  looking  up,  heard  a  horse's 
foot  strike  the  road.  It  was  Sir  George,  who  gave  a  disagreeable  sort  of 
grin,  shewing  all  his  great  teeth,  and  rode  on. 

Sir  George  had  delayed — he  had  a  special  reason  for  delay — but 
all  must  be  settled  now ;  and  leaving  Foxslip  behind,  he  went  placidly 
journeying  along  the  road.  His  well-equipped  groom  cantered  behind. 

It  seemed  an  odd  arrangement  of  fate  by  which  all  these  tranquil 
and  gentle  things  belonged  to  this  fierce  old  man.  Sloping  shadows, 
waving  coppice,  soft  prismatic  tints  and  pasture  land  and  pleasure 
lawn ;  the  manor-house,  rising  above  the  elm  heads,  and  the  distant 
farms  of  which  the  gables  were  peeping  through  the  nutwoods.  The 
very  nuts  in  their  little  wooden  cases  were  Sir  George's,  and  the  birds' 
eggs  in  their  mossy  nests.  Little  Jeff  Ferrier,  panting  along  the  road 
from  Hayhurst,  had  some  of  the  Baronet's  property  in  his  trowsers' 
pockets  as  he  scrambled  out  of  the  horse's  way.  Sir  George  threw 
him  a  copper  and  rode  on — he  was  in  an  amiable  mood.  He  had  struck 
his  grand  blow,  and  would  now  prove  to  his  tenantry  that  they  could 
not  hold  revolutionary  meetings  with  impunity  on  his  estate.  They 
incited  his  labourers  to  strike  ;  did  they  ?  He  would  show  them  who  was 
master,  and  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  if  he  chose  to  cut  down 
the  trees  and  enclose  the  common  for  building  purposes  nobody  could 
prevent  him.  Something  else  had  put  him  into  good  humour  with  all  the 
world,  with  his  own  daughter  especially,  that  morning ;  and  Jen0  Ferrier 
owed  his  copper  to  no  less  an  event  than  an  interview  between  Sir 
George  and  Mr.  Crockett,  the  new  owner  of  Trembleton  Court,  "  who 
had  come  forward  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,"  said  Sir  George  to 
his  wife,  "  and  really  Lina  could  not  do  better." 

Poor  Lady  Gorges  !  her  heart  failed  her,  for  Lina  had  declared  in 
secret  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  do  so  well  for  herself  as  to 
marry  the  owner  of  Trembleton. 

A  minute  later  the  little  ploughboy  came  up  to  Hans  panting  and  dusty. 
"  Be  grandfayther  in  the-ar,  I  say  ?  mother  wa-ants  him.  I  werr  to  bring 
'im  quick,  and  Mr.  Parrrker  tu."  Jeff  Ferrier  was  ahead  of  the  usual 
village  urchins  and  could  take  a  message  on  an  emergency,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  make  out  what  he  wanted  now,  so  excited  and  breathless  was 
he.  "  The  trees,  they'se  cuttun  our  trees,"  he  repeated,  with  his  little 
gooseberry  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head.  "  They'se  broake  oop  grand- 
fay  ther's  bench  where  'a  sits  Soonday,"  said  Jeff,  still  panting.  "  Goa 
and  see  for  ye'sell,  can't  ye  ?  Mother  said  some  one  were  to  stoap  'un." 
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Hans  began  to  understand,  and  without  another  word  he  walked  back 
a  few  paces,  and  going  to  the  chapel  door,  beckoned  out  his  friend.  Then 
Jeff  was  called  up,  and  after  a  minute's  consultation  Hans  and  Tom  Parker 
set  off  running  across  the  fields.  As  the  two  young  men  hurried  along  in 
hot  haste,  they  met  Sam  Plackett  meandering  along  the  fields  talking 
to  his  sweetheart ;  at  a  few  words  from  them,  he  left  that  disconsolate 
damsel  to  follow  as  best  she  could,  and  set  off  running  too.  Hans  hurried 
on  first  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  as  he  reached  the  green  he  saw  that  his 
suspicions  were  only  too  real :  one  great  noble  tree  lay  helpless,  with  all 
its  shady  branches  outspread  and  quivering  still,  upon  the  grass.  The 
men  had  got  their  ropes  round  a  second  tree  :  birds  were  flying  from  the 
branches,  widow  Barnes  was  weeping  piteously  and  clinging  to  the  bailiff's 
arm ;  one  or  two  little  children  were  looking  on  scared,  so  were  a  couple  of 
young  men  from  the  public-house. 

The  bailiff  paid  no  attention  to  widow  Barnes ;'  but  a  more  serious 
obstacle  standing  in  the'midst  of  this  group  was  the  Rectory  pony-carriage, 
in  which  sat  Lady  Stella.  Miss  Gorges  had  jumped  out  and  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  great  fallen  tree. 

"  My  father  could  not  have  intended  that  you  should  do  such  a 
thing,"  cried  the  girl  in  her  ringing  voice.  "  Mr.  Mason,  I  beg  you  as  a 
personal  favour  to  tell  these  men  to  leave  off." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Mason,"  cried  Lady  Stella,  "  it  must  be  a  mistake." 

"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  turning  distracted  from 

one  to  another,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  I Sir  George  was  positive  in 

his  orders.  I  myself  think  it  a  pity  ;  but " 

"  A  pity  I  it's  a  shame,"  cried  Miss  Gorges,  "  to  cut  down  these  noble 
old  trees.  I  am  sure  no  one  has  any  right  to  do  so,"  she  cried,  more  and 
more  excited,  in  a  vibrating  voice. 

"  Ain't  it  a  shame,  Miss  ?  "  sobbed  widow  Barnes,  with  many  a  memory 
in  her  old  heart  of  young  life  and  courting  days,  and  long  years  passed 
beneath  the  shade. 

The  agent  looked  bewildered  from  Miss  Gorges  to  Lady  Stella,  who 
still  sat  in  the  little  carriage,  to  Hans  and  his  companions,  who  were 
looking  very  resolute,  and  who  had  quietly  surrounded  the  doomed  tree 
and  the  men  at  work  upon  it. 

"  Here  is  Sir  George,"  said  Mason,  much  relieved  and  looking  up  the 
road. 

Lina  gave  a  little  cry,  and  ran  forward  to  meet  her  father.  In  her 
excitement  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  had  come  untied  and  were  flying 
behind  her  mixed  with  her  long  golden  curls.  Hans  never  forgot  her 
as  he  saw  her  that  day.  She  was  moved,  thrilled  out  of  her  usual 
silence ;  as  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes  she  stood  entreating 
her  father  to  forbid  the  men  from  going  on  with  their  work  of  destruction. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  grunted  the  Baronet ;  "  why  have  you  delayed, 
Mason  ?  Miss  Gorges  does  not  understand.  Get  into  your  carriage,  Lina, 
and  drive  home.  It  is  a  matter  of  business.  You  have  nothing  to  do  here." 
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Lina  was  trembling,  but  she  still  persisted  in  her  entreaties. 
"  Get  into  your  carriage  and  go  home,  I  tell  you,"  hissed  the  Baronet 
through  his  great  yellow  teeth. 

Lady  Stella  bit  her  lip  with  indignation ;  Lina,  paler  and  paler,  seemed 
ready  to  faint. 

"  Papa,  I — — "  The  words  died  away  on  Lina's  lips,  her  father  paid 
no  heed  to  what  she  said,  for  something  else  now  came  to  withdraw  his 
attention.  This  something  was  no  less  than  a  reinforcement  of  the 
villagers  with  sticks  and  pitchforks,  who  had  suddenly  at  a  signal  from 
Hans  surrounded  the  remaining  trees. 

"  This  is  our  property,  you  have  no  legal  right  whatever  for  what  you 
are  doing.  I  defy  you  to  prove  your  right  to  our  common  land,"  shouted 
young  Lefevre  in  a  loud  voice.  His  eyes  were  sparkling,  his  nostrils 
were  open,  his  head  was  thrown  back ;  no  young  warrior  ever  flew  to  arms 
with  a  nobler  and  more  determined  aspect.  They  all  felt  instinctively 
that  Hans  was  their  leader ;  he  had  got  the  men  together,  by  magic  almost, 
and  now  he  stood  among  them  alight  in  his  youth  and  in  the  undaunted 
vigour  of  his  generous  scorn. 

"  You  miserable  men,"  he  said  to  the  woodmen,  "  cutting  down  your 
own  inheritance,  coming  here  to  spoil  your  neighbour's.  What  has  that 
man  ever  done  for  you  or  for  your  children  that  you  should  consent  to 
do  this  dirty  job  for  him  ?  " 

"  Go  on  with  your  work,"  roared  Sir  George. 

"  The  trees  are  sold,  Sir  George  has  contracted  for  them,  and  you 
understand  a  gentleman's  word,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  still  apologizing. 

Hans  gave  a  glance  of  scorn  and  amusement,  his  men  closed  in,  and 
one  of  the  woodmen  sulkily  flung  down  his  saw. 

"  I'll  be  d d  if  I  go  on  with  this  here  job." 

The  other  two  followed  his  example ;  in  vain  Sir  George  cursed  and 
fumed  at  Mason. 

"  Come,  Lina,  come,"  said  Lady  Stella  of  the  burning  cheeks,  and 
Lina,  deadly  pale,  turned  round,  and  with  downcast,  shame-stricken  looks 
got  into  the  carriage  again.  As  the  two  ladies  drove  oft"  along  the  bend  of 
the  road  which  passed  the  place  where  the  resolute  young  men  were  still 
keeping  guard,  Hans  heard  a  low  long  sort  of  sobbing  sigh  that  touched 
him  profoundly. 

Then,  in  a  little  more,  the  green  was  deserted,  the  widow's  donkey 
came  trotting  back  to  its  accustomed  grazing  place,  the  cocks  and  hens 
stalked  about  in  their  usual  desultory  manner,  one  great  tree  still  lay  on  the 
ground,  but  the  others  were  safe,  and  their  murmuring  branches  seemed 
rustling  with  deep  fresh  life  all  that  night,  long  after  the  moon  had  risen 
and  stirred  the  shadows  on  the  plain. 
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IN  the  July  number  of  this  Magazine  the  "  Story  of  the  Civil  Service 
Supply  Association  "  was  told  in  a  very  interesting  way  by  one  of  the 
original  members.  The  writer  described  it  as  an  enterprise  which  "  is 
fast  revolutionising  the  retail  trade  not  only  of  London  but  of  the  whole 
country,"  and  he  justly  inferred  from  this  that  the  story  of  its  fortunes 
would  be  worth  the  telling.  We  may  go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  try  and  forecast  the  destiny  of  the  undertakings  of  which  this 
is  the  type.  It  is  natural  that  a  member  who  has  sat  by  the  cradle,  or 
rather  the  cupboard,  of  the  Association,  and  has  watched  its  progress 
from  1865,  when  its  sales  amounted  to  5,OOOL,  to  the  present  year, 
when  they  promise  to  amount  to  nearly  800,OOOL,  should  be  sanguine  as 
to  its  future.  We  propose  to  inquire  how  far  this  wonderful  success  is 
attributable  to  permanent  causes. 

It  is  indisputable  that  within  the  last  few  years  Co-operative  Stores 
have  become  a  distinct  element  in  London  life.  The  evidences  of  this 
fact  are  apparent  in  the  carriages  which  line  the  Haymarket  and  Long 
Acre,  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  subject  comes  up  in  conversation, 
in  the  undisguised  uneasiness  of  the  retail  traders.  To  deal  at  a  Co- 
operative Store  has  almost  become  fashionable.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  Co-operative  Stores  are  certain  to  hold  their  ground.  They 
may  be  very  popular  and  yet  very  ephemeral.  The  novelty  of  buying 
cheaply  may  have  attractions  for  many  who  hitherto  have  never  asked  the 
cost  of  a  purchase ;  the  visit  to  a  store  may  give  a  point  to  the  drive 
which  the  visit  to  the  linendraper's  has  ceased  to  give.  But  the  charm 
of  making  out  your  own  bills  and  carrying  home  your  own  parcels  will 
not  last  for  ever.  By-and-by  some  newer  fancy  will  take  the  place  of  the 
Co-operative  Store,  and  the  now  deserted  shop  will  be  found  as  indispen- 
sable as  formerly.  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  reflection  with  which  a  large 
number  of  shopkeepers  are  trying  to  comfort  themselves,  and,  no  doubt, 
in  every  movement  of  this  kind  there  is  much  that  may  be  set  down  to 
mere  imitation  or  mere  love  of  novelty.  But  the  causes  which  have  made 
Co-operative  Stores  popular  lie  deeper  than  the  momentary  desire  to  do 
what  other  people  are  doing  or  what  you  yourself  have  not  done  before. 
These  stores  have  met  a  real  want — a  want  which  was  not  felt,  at  least,  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent,  a  generation  ago.  The  reader  may  at  first 
be  inclined  to  dispute  this.  After  all,  he  may  say,  the  want  that  drives 
buyers  to  Co-operative  Stores,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  is  the  want 
to  get  more  goods  for  the  same  money,  or  to  give  less  money  for  the 
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same  goods.     There  is  nothing  new  in  this.     It  is  as  old  as  a  circulating 
medium ;  it  existed  in  principle  when  men  had  not  got  beyond  barter. 
But  though  the  want  may  have  been  felt  at  all  times,  the  circumstances  of 
contemporary  society  are  exceptionally  favourable  to  its  being  felt  keenly. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living.     It  may  not  be  more  costly  to  live  well  in  1873  than 
it  was  in  1843,  but  a  far  greater  number  of  persons  wish  to  live  well. 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to  bring  this  about.     There  has  been  not 
only  a  great  increase  of  wealth  but  a  great  diffusion  of  wealth.     The  dis- 
covery of  new  ways  of  making  money  has  made  many  rich  as  well  as  a 
few  richer.     This  change  has  coincided  with  a  growing  tendency  to  dis- 
regard social  distinctions  not  founded  on  wealth.     The  time  when  birth 
was  a  necessary  passport  to  good  society  has  passed  away.     If  money  alone 
will  not  admit  a  man,  it  entitles  him  to  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  admitted.      Thus  there  are  three  influences  working  in  the  direction 
of  increased  expenditure,  the  desire  of  those  whom  money  has  raised  to  a 
new  level  to  make  the  most  of  it,  the  disinclination  of  those  originally  on 
that  level  to  be  outdone  by  the  new  comers,  and  the  irritation  of  those  still 
on  the  level  which  the  latter  have  left  to  be  outdone  by  men  who  are  better 
off  but  not  better  than  themselves.     Unfortunately,  society  does  not  get 
wiser  as  it  gets  richer.     The  material  gains  of  civilization  may  be  multiplied 
and  diffused  almost  without  limit,  but  the  intellectual  gains  are  less  accom- 
modating.    The  combination  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking  is  admir- 
able if  you  can  secure  the  high  thinking,  but  when  the  high  thinking  is 
absent  plain  living  loses  its  charm  except  to  men  who  make  economy  or 
digestion  their  first  care.     A  dull  man  is  harder  to  amuse  than  a  clever 
man,  and  in  this  as  in  most  other  things  difficulty  means  expense.     These 
conditions  of  society  create  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  persons 
who  have  the  same  standard  of  living  and  that  standard  an  exceedingly 
costly  one.      Again,  many  luxuries,    or  what  would    once  have    been 
esteemed  luxuries,  have  been  greatly  cheapened.    This  may  hardly  seem  a 
reason  why  living  should  be  dearer,  but  a  moment's  thought  will  show  that 
in  the  long  run  it  is  so.   Many  persons,  for  example,  now  drink  wine  every 
day  whose  fathers  habitually  drank  beer.     If  wine  had  not  become  cheaper 
they  could  never  have  done  this ;  but,  though  they  have  so  far  profited  by 
the  reduction  of  price,  the  wine-merchant's  bill  is  a  larger  item  in  their 
accounts  than  the  brewer's  bill  was  in  their  fathers'  accounts.     Travelling 
is  another  case  in  point,     Railways  and  excursion  tickets  have  made  it 
cheaper,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  become  almost  a  necessity  to  many 
who  in  the  last  generation  would  have  stayed  at  home.    Mr.  Cook  has  a  fair 
claim  to  be  classed  among  the  agencies  which  have  made  living  more  costly. 
This  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  has  not  been  attended  by 
any  corresponding  increase  in  the  means  of  living.     Many  incomes  have 
not  advanced  at  all ;  many  more  have  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  of  those  who  earn  them.     Of  course  where  the  diffusion  of 
wealth  has  been  so  great  there  must  be  many  men  who  make  far  more 
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money  than  men  in  similar  positions  made  formerly.  But  the  great  hulk 
of  the  bureaucratic  and  professional  classes — the  men  in  receipt  of  fixed 
incomes,  the  men  whose  rate  of  pay  is  determined  by  a  custom  which  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  change,  make  about  the  same  number  of  hundreds 
per  annum  and  find  that  a  great  deal  more  has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  them. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  has  more  to  be  paid  for,  but  more  has  to  be 
paid.  For  some  years  past  the  general  tendency  of  prices  has  been 
upward.  This  fact  is  sometimes  denied,  and  telling  contrasts  are  drawn 
between  the  present  time,  with  its  cheap  groceries  and  cheap  clothing,  and 
the  time  when  the  commonest  tea  was  eight  shillings  a  pound  and  silk  or 
linen  a  corresponding  price  per  yard.  For  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  ordinarily  used  these  comparisons  are  quite  misleading.  It  is  very 
possible  that  prices  have  not  yet  reached  and  may  never  reach  the  level 
at  which  they  stood  half  a  century  ago.  But  if  the  figures  of  last  year 
are  set  side  by  side  with  the  figures  of  the  years  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  free  trade  a  very  great  difference  will  be  seen.  There  are  few 
things  that  are  as  cheap  as  they  were  in  1850 ;  there  are  many  things  that 
are  very  much  dearer.  As  regards  wholesale  prices,  the  causes  that  deter- 
mine them  lie  out  of  reach.  We  cannot  put  the  gold  of  California  or 
Australia  back  into  its  native  rock,  or  make  labourers  contented  with 
lower  wages  or  less  disposed  to  spend  their  earnings  in  ways  which  bring 
them  into  rivalry  as  purchasers  with  the  classes  above  them.  Ketail 
prices,  however,  are  not  fixed  with  anything  like  the  same  uniformity ; 
indeed  they  seem  to  invite  investigation  and  possibly  reduction  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  different  in  different  places.  The  retail  price  of  goods 
is  made  up  of  two  elements,  the  cost  of  production — which  may  for  present 
purposes  be  taken  as  represented  by  the  wholesale  price,  and  to  be  by 
hypothesis  unalterable — and  the  cost  of  distribution.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  coal  when  you  buy  it  at  the  pit's  mouth  and  carry  it 
away  in  your  own  carts  and  when  it  is  shot  into  your  cellar  by  the  servants 
of  a  London  coal-merchant,  or  between  the  price  of  a  piece  of  silk  in  the 
manufacturer's  sale  room  at  Lyons  and  on  the  counter  of  a  linen-draper 
in  Regent  Street,  resolves  itself  into  the  cost  of  bringing  it  within  easy 
reach  of  the  retail  buyer — of  enabling  him,  that  is,  to  make  his  purchases 
in  convenient  quantities,  in  convenient  places,  and  at  convenient  times, 
and  further  of  enabling  him  to  pay  for  them  on  convenient  terms.  Of 
these  four  advantages  the  first  is  chiefly  valuable  to  the  poor.  It  is  only 
buyers  who  have  very  little  to  spend  at  a  time  and  no  place  in  which  to 
store  their  purchases  that  care  to  get  tea  by  the  ounce  or  butter  by  the 
quarter  of  a  pound.  But  to  have  what  you  want  where  you  want  it,  and 
when  you  want  it,  are  advantages  which  come  home  to  everybody.  The 
butcher  or  the  greengrocer  who  calls  for  orders  just  when  the  mistress  of 
the  house  has  finished  breakfast  and  reappears  with  his  tray  or  his  basket 
in  time  for  the  contents  to  be  cooked  for  luncheon,  represents  to  many 
persons  the  ultimate  result  of  advanced  civilisation.  Still  more  convenient 
is  the  absence  of  that  constant  and  irritating  check  on  expenditure  which 
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the  necessity  of  immediate  payment  constitutes.  To  be  able  to  put  off 
payment  for  some  considerable  time,  and  then  to  pay  only  part  of  the 
bill,  leaving  the  balance,  swelled  by  some  unnoticed  items  in  the  way  of 
interest,  to  form  a  sort  of  nest-egg  for  future  liabilities,  has  a  very  intelli- 
gible charm  for  those  to  whom  ready  money  is  usually  scarce  and  always 
appropriated  to  the  last  penny. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  that  has  given  birth  to  Co-operative  Stores. 
The  cost  of  distribution  is  really  an  additional  payment  made  for  certain 
conveniences  in  the  shape  of  trouble  saved,  and  Co-operative  Stores  afford 
an  opportunity  of  making  retrenchments  as  regards  these  conveniences. 
Instead  of  orders  being  called  for,  they  are  left  in  person  or  sent  by  post. 
Instead  of  goods  being  delivered  by  the  seller,  they  are  taken  away  by,  or 
at  the  cost  of,  the  buyer.  Instead  of  the  shop  being  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  considerable  distance  off. 
Instead  of  payment  standing  over  for  six  or  twelve  months  it  is  required 
at  the  moment  of  buying.  If  all  these  real  or  imaginary  advantages  are 
surrendered,  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  distribution  can  be  saved.  A  small 
percentage  on  the  wholesale  price  will  pay  the  rent  of  a  house  in  which 
the  goods  may  be  kept  and  the  salaries  of  the  shopmen  who  shew  them 
and  pack  them  up.  One  large  store  will  do  as  much  business,  perhaps, 
as  fifty  shops,  while  the  rent  paid  may  not  be  more  than  is  paid  by  five 
out  of  the  fifty.  All  the  labour  of  men  and  animals  which  goes  to  col- 
lecting and  booking  orders,  to  keeping  accounts  with  every  separate  cus- 
tomer, and  to  delivering  the  goods  bought,  is  spared  to  the  Co-operative 
Store.  The  cost  of  distribution  being  thus  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit,  the  retrenchment  effected  by  dealing  at  a  Co-operative  Store  is,  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  deal  at  fashionable  shops, 
a  very  considerable  retrenchment.  Of  course,  like  all  saving,  it  implies  a 
correlative  sacrifice.  If  there  is  less  money  spent  there  is  more  trouble 
taken.  If  you  are  indolent,  or  extravagant,  or  incapable,  or  busy,  this 
additional  trouble  will  be  a  very  serious  drawback  to  dealing  at  a  Co- 
operative Store.  But  persons  belonging  to  the  three  first  of  these  cate- 
gories are  not  likely  to  deal  at  Co-operative  Stores,  while  busy  men  are 
usually  married,  but  not  to  equally  busy  wives.  Women  who  have  been 
fretting  at  their  own  inability  to  contribute  to  the  family  income,  may 
find  in  the  Co-operative  Store  the  means,  at  least,  of  preventing  the  family 
income  from  being  spent  so  quickly  as  heretofore.  Their  education,  per- 
haps, has  not  fitted  them  to  earn  money,  or  their  husbands  do  not  wish 
them  to  make  the  trial,  and  the  Co-operative  Store  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  what  is  equivalent  to  earning  money.  By  taking  part  of 
the  labour  of  distribution  on  themselves  they  can  lessen  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution. They  can  carry  their  own  orders,  make  out  their  own  invoices, 
and  in  some  cases  carry  home  their  own  purchases. 

To  do  all  this  for  themselves  involves  no  doubt  a  certain  sacrifice.  But 
it  is  a  sacrifice  which  has  its  compensations.  If  some  conveniences  are 
lost  by  dealing  at  a  Co-operative  Store,  there  is  a  corresponding  absence 
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of  some  of  the  inconveniences  which  attend  dealing  at  ordinary  retail 
shops.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  risk  of  overcharge.  In  dealing 
at  shops  it  is  often  hard  to  say  whether  you  are  overcharged  or  not. 
The  circumstances  which  determine  the  cost  of  distribution  vary,  so  that 
the  buyer  may  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  price  asked 
more  than  represents  the  additional  value  given  in  the  shape  of  addi- 
tional convenience.  For  example,  the  difference  of  rent  between  a 
shop  in  an  unfashionable  or  unfrequented  situation,  and  a  shop  in  a 
fashionable  or  busy  situation,  is  an  element  which  may  fairly  influence 
the  price  of  the  goods  sold  in  them  ;  but  who  is  to  calculate  whether 
a  shopkeeper  asks  more  than  is  required  to  ensure  him  against  loss 
from  this  cause  ?  Or,  supposing  that  he  does  not  ask  more,  how  is  the 
buyer  to  make  sure  that  the  additional  expense  incurred  by  the  better 
situation  is  not  met  by  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold  ? 
On  the  whole,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  security  which 
Co-operative  Stores  give  on  this  head  is  their  best  title  to  popularity. 
Adulteration  is  so  easy  and  so  common,  and  the  dislike  to  pay  more  than 
your  neighbours  are  paying  is  so  general  and  so  natural,  that  the 
temptation  to  a  shopkeeper  to  reimburse  himself  for  money  spent  in 
extra  rent  or  other  similar  ways  by  selling  inferior  goods  at  the  usual 
price,  rather  than  by  selling  the  same  goods  at  a  higher  price,  is  very 
great  indeed.  No  law  can  prevent  this  being  done,  because  adulteration 
need  not  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  foreign  matter.  The  dealer's 
purpose  will  be  equally  attained  if  he  sells  goods  of  a  lower  quality  at  the 
price  of  goods  of  .a  higher  quality.  The  law  may  be  able  to  ensure  that 
tea  shall  always  consist  of  the  plant  which  it  professes  to  be,  but  it  can 
never  ensure  that  genuine  teas  worth  2s.  a  pound  shall  not  be  sold  for 
3s.  In  the  Co-operative  Stores,  where  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  are 
really  the  same  persons,  this  temptation  can  have  no  place.  Thirdly, 
the  Co-operative  Store  ensures  entire  freedom  from  touting.  The  system 
of  local  shops  is  a  system  of  constant  persuasion  to  buy,  addressed 
not  to  the  buyer,  but  to  the  buyer's  servants.  The  orders  are  usually 
given  through  the  cook,  and  the  cook  feels  that  her  own  importance 
and  that  of  the  family  in  the  eyes  of  the  grocer's  or  the  cheesemonger's 
young  man  are  measured  by  the  frequency  and  the  amount  of  the  orders 
of  which  she  is  the  channel.  Under  these  circumstances,  she  is  naturally 
disposed  to  exaggerate  the  need  for  giving  orders,  and  as  orders  depend 
upon  consumption,  she  is  impelled  to  fix  the  rate  of  consumption  at  as 
high  a  rate  as  she  can  fix  it  without  seriously  risking  her  mistress's  favour. 
Where  there  is  no  calling  for  orders  an  honest  cook  has  no  inducement 
to  be  extravagant ;  indeed,  she  gains  in  point  of  reputation  by  being 
economical.  But  under  the  action  of  the  calling  system  she  feels  embar- 
rassed every  time  that  there  are  no  orders  to  give.  In  fact,  she  is  daily 
in  the  position  of  a  man  who  wants  to  get  out  of  a  shop  without  buying  ; 
and  anyone  who  considers  how  uncomfortable  that  position  is,  and  how 
often  he  has  escaped  from  it  by  buying  something  he  did  not  want,  will 
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not  wonder  at  a  similar  weakness  on  the  part  of  his  cook.  Besides  the 
positive  increase  of  outlay  which  calling  for  orders  often  causes,  the 
honesty  of  servants  is  put  to  serious  peril  by  it.  The  passage  from 
ordering  more  than  is  wanted  to  ordering  things  that  are  not  wanted  at 
all,  or  wanted  by  the  servants  and  not  by  their  employers,  is  exceedingly 
easy,  and  in  many  cases  this  transition  is  greatly  helped  by  the  practice 
of  feeing  servants  adopted  by  many  tradesmen.  By  the  time  that  a 
cook  has  learnt  to  waste  her  money  in  buying  unnecessary  goods  be- 
cause she  receives  a  commission  of  some  sort  on  the  purchases  effected, 
she  is  not  far  off  from  direct  theft.  And  even  when  matters  do  not  go  to 
this  length,  the  system  of  calling  for  orders  involves  a  considerable  loss 
of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  mistress.  She  is  not  free  to  change 
her  shops  at  her  pleasure,  for  the  cook  sets  her  face  against  a  practice 
which  would  bring  the  visits  of  the  accustomed  young  man  to  an  end ; 
and  it  is  so  convenient  to  be  on  good  terms  with  your  cook,  especially  if 
she  is  a  really  valuable  servant,  that  the  mistress  does  not  care  to  subject 
her  to  this  annoyance,  and  the  consequence  is  that  much  of  the  benefit 
which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  competition  is  practically  lost.  Taking 
all  these  considerations  into  account, — the  saving  of  money,  the  sense  of 
useful  occupation,  the  absence  of  certain  annoyances,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  affection  that  many  women  feel  for  the  Co-operative  Store. 
That  Co-operative  Stores  have  done  an  immense  service  to  retail 
buyers  is  undoubted.  When  the  sales  effected  by  one  of  these  Associa- 
tions amounts  to  nearly  800,OOOZ.  in  the  year,  and  the  prices  at  which 
the  goods  are  sold  are  only  six  or  seven  per  cent,  above  the  wholesale 
price,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  more  than  100,OOOL  have  been  saved 
to  the  members.  This,  though  the  largest,  is  not  the  only  Association  of 
the  kind,  nor  is  the  advantage  only  confined  to  those  who  themselves 
deal  at  the  store.  The  price  lists  of  the  several  Associations  serve  as  a 
standard,  not  exactly  of  wholesale  prices,  but  of  retail  prices  calculated 
at  a  certain  fixed  percentage  on  the  wholesale  prices.  Before  these 
societies  were  in  being  there  was  no  contending  with  a  shopkeeper  who 
maintained  that  he  made  only  a  bare  living  profit  out  of  his  goods.  It 
was  in  vain  to  quote  the  price  at  which  a  brother  shopkeeper  offered  the 
same  articles,  for  such  an  argument  was  at  once  settled  by  an  expression 
of  polite  disbelief  that  they  were  the  same.  But  except  in  some  few 
cases  the  goodness  of  the  articles  sold  at  Co-operative  Stores  is  beyond 
suspicion.  No  one  has  any  interest  in  adulterating  them.  Additional 
profits  have  no  temptation  for  the  seller,  when  instead  of  going  into  his 
own  pocket  they  are  distributed  amongst  the  buyers  in  the  form  of  lower 
prices.  Besides  furnishing  a  standard  of  retail  prices,  and  so  giving  the 
customer  a  check  upon  the  extortion  to  which  he  might  be  subjected  by 
a  combination  among  dealers  or  by  a  mere  accidental  absence  of  com- 
petition, the  Co-operative  Stores  have  really  lowered  prices  outside  their 
own  limits.  Shopkeepers  and  customers  have  alike  come  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  ready  money  dealings,  and  it  is  now  a  common  thing  to  find 
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shopkeepers  who  will  undertake  to  provide  goods  at  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  prices  as  those  charged    for  them  at  the  Co-operative  Stores. 
Some  caution,  however,  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  shops  that  make  this 
offer.     Speaking  generally,  shops  cannot  afford  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  the 
Co-operative  Association,  while  giving,  as  they  do  in  all  cases,  a  good 
deal  more  for  the  money.     The  purchaser  who  goes  to  one  of  these  shops 
has,  in  the  first  place,  no  annual  ticket  to  take  out,  and  the  ticket  benefits 
the  seller  both  by  the  actual  money  received  and   by  the  inducement  it 
affords  to  go  on  using  a  power  of  purchasing  which  it  has  been  thought 
worth  while  to  buy.     In  the  next  place  he  gets  his  purchase  sent  home  at 
the   shopkeeper's   expense,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  carts,  horses,  and 
messengers  is  so  much  more  deducted  from  the  profits  of  the  shopkeepers. 
In  the  third  place  the  shopkeeper  has  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  concern, 
whereas  the  Association  have  for  the  most  part  only  to  pay  working  ex- 
penses.   These  considerations  should  make  people  very  cautious  in  dealing 
with  shops  which  make  these  large  professions.    If  the  Associations  saving 
money  in  all  these  ways — in  the  time  of  payment,  in  the  cost  of  delivery, 
and  in  the  cost  of  service,  and  making  money  from  the  sale  of  tickets,  are 
obliged  to  charge  a  shilling  for  an  article,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  shop- 
keeper who  saves  money  in  only  one  way — the  time   of  payment,   and 
makes  nothing  by  the  sale  of  tickets,  cannot  afford  to  sell  a  similar  article 
at  the  same  price.     The  impossibility  is  so  obvious  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  insisting  on  it  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  becoming  common  for  shop- 
keepers to  undertake  to  supply  customers  who  pay  ready  money  at  the 
same  prices  as  the  Co-operative  Associations.     Before  being  tempted  by 
their  offers,  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  will  do  well  to  ask  the  dealer 
who  makes  it,  how  it  is  that  he  can  pay  more  servants,  and  make  a  fair 
profit  for  himself,  if  he  only  charges  the  same  prices  as  a  dealer  who  does 
not  deliver  the  goods  he  sells,  and  does  not  want  to  make  a  living  by  the 
sale  of  them.     Business  can  be  carried  on  in  this  way  on  one  condition 
only,  and  that  is  that  the  shopkeeper  is  doing  a  large  trade  on  the  credit 
system,  and  finds  that  he  can  supply  a  certain  number  of  additional  cus- 
tomers without  additional  outlay.     So  long  as  this  combination  lasts  it 
may  be  worth  his  while  to  attract  these  additional  customers,  if  only  to 
prevent  them  from  going  to  a  Co-operative  Store.     But  as  regards  shops 
which  have  to  create  their  custom  for  themselves,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
shopkeeper,  with  greater  expenses  and  probably  fewer  customers,  should 
undersell  the  Co-operative  Stores ;  and  to  sell  at  the  same  price,  while 
giving  conveniences  which  the  Co-operative  Stores  do  not  give,  is  really 
to  undersell  them.     The  value  of  the  additional  outlay  that  has  to  be 
incurred  and  of  the  additional  percentage  that  has  to  be  earned  must  be 
made  up  somehow,  and  the  most  obvious  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 
adulterate  the  goods  sold.  In  this  way  the  buyer  pays  the  cost  of  carriage 
just  as  much  as  when  he  deals  at  a  Co-operative  Store,  only  he  does  not 
pay  it  eo  nomine.     Instead  of  getting  the  same  goods  for  the  same  money, 
he  gets  inferior  goods  for  the  same  money. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  fate  of  retail  trading  in  London  ?    Is  it  by 
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degrees  to  pass  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Associations  in  which  the  pur- 
chaser is  also  the  dealer,  and  shopkeepers  be  in  time  done  away  with,  or 
retained  only  as  luxuries  used  only  by  rich  men  ?  Or  will  they  continue 
to  hold  their  own,  even  in  competition  with  Co-operative  Stores  ?  There 
are  several  reasons  which  point  to  the  latter  of  the  two  solutions  here 
suggested  as  the  one  that  will  be  found  nearest  the  truth.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Co-operative  Stores  should  go  on  enlarg- 
ing their  operations  without  a  disproportionate  increase  of  their  working 
expenses.  The  author  of  the  "  Story"  says  that  the  Civil  Service  Associa- 
tion directly  employs  about  400  people,  and  pays  upwards  of  48,000£.  a 
year  in  salaries  and  wages,  besides  paying  very  large  sums  for  the  pur- 
chase or  rent  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  business  is  earned  on.  But 
he  tells  us  further  that  the  pay  of  the  Committee  of  Management  "  for 
duties  involving  much  sacrifice  of  well-earned  leisure,  considerable 
labour,  and  a  great  responsibility  "  is  only  SQL  or  90?.  for  each  member  ; 
and  he  justly  adds  that  though  the  Association  has  hitherto  been  mainly 
served  by  men  whose  chief  motives  were  pride  in  its  success,  and  a  desire  to 
benefit  their  fellow-officers,  a  time  must  come  when  the  chief  inducements 
to  serve  will  be  the  desire  to  add  to  income,  and  that,  viewed  in  this  light, 
the  present  rate  of  payment  is  much  too  low  to  attract  thoroughly  qualified 
men  to  the  Committee.  When  the  Co-operative  Stores  have  to  go  into  the 
open  market  to  buy  competent  officers,  and  have  to  pay  largely  in  order 
to  attract  them  into  their  employ  one  conspicuous  distinction  between 
their  balance  sheets  and  the  balance  sheets  of  retail  traders  will  dis- 
appear. In  the  second  place  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether,  in 
transactions  requiring  constant  watchfulness  and  vigour,  the  services  of 
paid  managers,  however  able,  will  be  as  effective  as  the  services  of  men 
whose  fortunes  directly  depend  on  their  business  success.  Of  course  this 
argument  is  equally  applicable  to  all  joint  stock  operations  ;  but  the  cases 
in  which  these  operations  have  hitherto  been  prosperous  have  mostly 
been  those  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  the  competition  of  private 
traders,  as  in  the  management  of  railroads,  or  in  which  there  are  special 
advantages  attaching  to  the  particular  application  of  the  joint-stock  prin- 
ciple, as  in  banking.  Co-operative  Associations  have,  up  to  this  time,  been 
managed  by  zealous  amateurs ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  because  amateur  com- 
mittees have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  individual  traders,  in  virtue 
of  the  keen  personal  interest  given  by  the  sense  of  being  in  some  sort  the 
pioneers  and  founders  of  a  new  movement,  that  paid  managers  will  hold 
an  equally  advantageous  position.  In  these  two  ways,  therefore,  Co- 
operative Stores  will  be  likely  to  give  less  satisfaction  to  their  purchasers 
in  proportion  as  they  take  their  place  as  one  of  the  established  forms  of 
retail  trade.  The  percentage  charged  on  the  goods  sold  will  be  larger,  and 
the  activity  of  the  management  will  tend  to  grow  less.  And  even  if  by 
care  and  ingenuity  Co-operative  Associations  should  succeed  in  securing 
themselves  against  these  seemingly  inevitable  drawbacks,  there  are  others 
to  which  they  must  be  exposed  by  the  very  characteristic  to  which  they 
owe  their  success.  Many  of  those  who  now  deal  at  a  Store  look  back  with 
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regret  to  a  time  when  shopping  -was  not  the  burden  it  has  since  become. 
After  all,  there  is  something  like  a  return  to  barbarism  in  a  system  which 
ignores  the  gains  derived  from  combination,  and  leaves  so  much  of  the  dis- 
tribution to  be  done  by  each  purchaser  for  himself.  Indeed,  as  regards  the 
delivery  of  goods,  recourse  is  usually  had  to  combination  in  another  and  less 
convenient  form.  Instead  of  each  shopkeeper  sending  home  the  goods  which 
he  has  sold,  they  are  entrusted  to  some  parcels'  delivery  company,  a 
process  often  involving  delay,  and  always  saddling  the  buyer  with  a  charge 
which  acts  as  a  prohibitive  duty  on  small  purchases.  Considerable 
annoyance  is  entailed  by  being  thus  forced  to  include  every  imaginable 
want  in  the  periodical  order,  under  penalty,  in  the  event  of  anything  being 
forgotten,  of  having  either  to  go  without  it  altogether  or  to  pay  nearly  as 
much  for  its  carriage  as  for  that  of  the  whole  parcel  of  which  it  ought  to 
have  formed  part.  There  seems  no  reason  why,  supposing  shops  not  to 
be  recklessly  multiplied,  each  shop  should  not  be  able  to  send  home  the 
goods  bought  at  it  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  a  separate  delivery  company. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  as  easy  to  distribute  the  cost  over  all  purchasers  in 
the  shape  of  a  percentage  on  each  article  sold  as  to  defray  it  by  an  ad 
valorem  charge  determined  by  weight  or  size.  The  same  argument  will 
apply  in  its  degree  to  most  of  the  services  which  the  Co-operative  Stores 
either  refuse  to  render  or  render  only  for  a  separate  charge.  If  there  are 
many  persons  to  whom  it  is  an  object  to  save  money  by  doing  things  for 
themselves  instead  of  paying  others  to  do  them  there  will  be  many  more 
who  will  find  their  time  of  too  much  value  to  be  thus  employed  or  who 
can  afford  to  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  thus  employing  it. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  retail  traders  may 
recover  a  great  part  of  the  position  they  have  undoubtedly  lost,  or,  at  all 
events,  ensure  themselves  against  sustaining  further  loss  in  the  same 
direction,  provided  only  that  they  will  lay  to  heart  the  lessons  which  the 
success  of  Co-operative  Stores  undoubtedly  ought  to  convey  to  them.  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  popularity  of  the  Stores  is  really  due  to  three 
things — superior  cheapness,  absence  of  pressure,  and  purity  of  goods. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  advantages  should  not  be  given  to  their  cus- 
tomers by  retail  shopkeepers  if  they  have  the  wits  to  see  their  own  interest. 
The  superior  cheapness  of  the  Stores  is  the  result  partly  of  their'ready 
money  dealings  and  partly  of  their  not  doing  as  much  for  their  customers  as 
is  ordinarily  done  in  shops.  So  far  as  it  springs  from  the  former  cause,  it 
is  completely  within  the  reach  of  every  retail  trader.  He  can  ensure 
himself  against  bad  debts,  he  can  save  expense  in  keeping  accounts,  he 
can  have  the  immediate  use  of  his  money,  with  all  the  benefits  which  this 
gives  him  in  his  character  of  buyer,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not  giving 
credit.  So  far  as  the  cheapness  of  the  Stores  comes  from  their  leaving 
purchasers  to  do  a  great  deal  for  themselves,  it  is  either  within  the  reach 
of  every  retail  trader,  or  it  does  not  really  minister  to  the  popularity  of 
the  Stores.  For  example,  the  suppression  of  useless  services,  or  of  services 
of  which  the  cost  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  given,  need  not  be 
confined  to  Co-operative  Stores.  Under  the  former  head  would]  come 
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excessive  calling  for  orders ;  under  the  latter  enormous  rents  paid  in  order 
to  put  the  shop  within  a  stone's  throw  of  those  who  habitually  deal  at  it. 
Co-operative  Stores  have  accustomed  people  to  send  their  orders  hy  post, 
and  the  result  of  this  change  of  habit  is  seen  in  the  increasing  practice  of 
dealing  with  large  shops  at  a  distance  rather  than  with  smaller  shops  close 
at  hand.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  large  shops  should  not  make 
ordering  by  post  still  easier  by  supplying  their  customers  with  printed 
order  lists,  such  as  are  usually  sent  by  seedsmen  with  their  catalogues. 
The  amount  of  each  article  ordered  might  then  be  entered  against  its 
name,  and  the  same  list  with  the  price  affixed  might  be  returned  to  the 
customer  as  his  bill.  In  this  way  the  expense  of  sending  out  canvassers 
would  be  spared  to  the  shopkeeper  and  the  annoyance  of  having  his  servants 
canvassed  would  be  spared  to  the  customer.  An  adequate  guarantee  of 
the  purity  of  the  goods  sold  is  not  to  be  attained  without  more  trouble  and 
arrangement,  but  it  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  shopkeepers  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  act  in  concert.  Supposing  that  an  association  of  shopkeepers  were 
formed  which  pledged  its  members  to  give  a  correct  description  of  every 
article  sold,  maintained  analysts  of  its  own  to  test  any  sample  offered  for 
examination  by  a  purchaser,  and  returned  the  price  for  any  article  which 
failed  to  stand  this  test,  there  would  be  an  absolute  practical  certainty  that  no 
adulteration  was  practised,  and  that  if  inferior  qualities  were  sold,  they 
were  sold  under  a  title  which  proclaimed  them  to  be  what  'they  really 
were.  The  analysts  provided  by  the  association  should  of  course  be  men 
of  sufficient  professional  repute  to  be  above  all  suspicion  of  wishing  to 
make  things  pleasant  for  their  employers,  and  they  shouM  be  paid  well 
enough  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  give  prompt  attention  to  the  samples 
submitted  to  them.  By  this  means  there  would  be  as  complete  an 
assurance  of  purity  in  the  case  of  goods  bought  from  members  of  the 
society,  as  in  the  case  of  goods  bought  at  a  Co-operative  Store.  The 
same  object  might  be  attained  in  other  ways — the  really  essential  thing 
being  that  shopkeepers  should  recognise  that,  without  some  external 
test,  it  is  impossible  that  customers — at  all  events  new  customers — should 
feel  as  much  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  a  dealer  who  has  an  interest 
in  selling  inferior  goods  at  high  prices,  as  in  the  integrity  of  a  Co-operative 
Association  which  has  no  interest  of  the  kind. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  shortly  this  :  If  retail  traders 
are  ordinarily  prudent  they  have  no  cause  to  be  alarmed  by  the  rivalry  of 
Co-operative  Stores.  But  if  they  act  with  the  singular  folly  of  which 
some  of  their  number  have  lately  been  guilty  they  will  find  themselves 
very  deservedly  going  to  the  wall.  The  way  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
Stores  is  not  to  indulge  in  nonsensical  denunciations  of  Civil  Service  trad- 
ing, but  to  set  to  work  to  supply  goods  of  equal  value,  to  supply  them 
under  more  convenient  conditions,  and  to  make  the  additional  price 
charged  for  them  the  honest  representative  of  the  additional  advantages 
given.  Those  dealers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  this  combination 
within  the  reach  of  their  customers  will  not  find  themselves  the  worse 
for  the  existence  of  any  number  of  Co-operative  Associations. 
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Qui  studet  optatam  cnrsu  contingere  met  am, 
Malta  tnlit  fecitqne  pner,  sudavit  et  alsit ; 
Abstinuit  Venere  et  Baccho.—HoR.  A.  P.,  412,  &c.. 

Folle  dccet  pueros  ludere,  folle  senes. — MAKT.  1.  xiv.,  Epigr.  47. 


AT  a  time  when  national  safety  depended  on  the  superiority  of  individual 
muscular  exertion,  rather  than  of  refined  strategics  and  polemical  ma- 
chinery— when  a  battle  resemhled  rather  a  scramble  of  wild  beasts,  in 
which  the  strongest  took  the  best  share  of  the  booty,  than  an  united, 
organised,  and  scientific  system — institutions  tending  to  a  development 
of  the  bodily  powers  began  to  be  recognised  among  the  Greeks  as  advan- 
tageous, if  not  necessary  to  their  military  success.  In  the  poems  of  Homer 
we  find  traces  everywhere  of  that  physical  prowess  which  appears  to  form 
the  exclusive  sUbject  of  admiration  for  early  civilisation.  The  panegyric 
of  Achilles,  though  presenting  little  attraction  to  a  general  of  the  present 
day — we  refer  to  the  attribute  of  swift-footed,  which  so  often  accom- 
panies the  name  of  that  chieftain — was  considered  an  excellent  qualifi- 
cation at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  But  we  are  compelled  to  think 
that  the  same  poet,  when  he  asserts  that  racers  were  sometimes  invisible, 
from  their  excessive  swiftness,  is  drawing  rather  from  the  fertile  source 
of  his  imagination,  than  from  the  presence  of  an  observed  fact. 

That  art  which  the  necessity  of  war  had  introduced,  was  afterwards 
sustained  by  the  love  of  pleasure  and  glory.  The  gymnasts  being  ac- 
customed to  contend  naked — a  circumstance  which  is  recalled  to  the 
reader  by  their  name — in  the  sight  of  the  whole  of  Greece,  not  content 
with  their  simple  strength  of  body,  began,  in  addition,  to  affect  the  praise 
of  form.  To  this  fact  the  excellence  of  Grecian  sculpture  may  in  some 
measure  be  attributed.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  glory  and  the 
celebrity  of  the  Olympic  games  increased,  their  practical  utility  declined. 
Men  devoted  themselves  to  the  training  of  a  particular  set  of  muscles  for 
particular  exercises,  no  longer  regarding  a  general  physical  improvement, 
but  aiming  at  the  crown  of  olive  for  some  feat  of  partial  dexterity  or 
strength.  With  every  succeeding  Olympiad,  men  strove  more  and  more 
not  to  enable  themselves  to  endure  all  wants  and  all  temperatures  in 
their  varied  campaigns,  but  to  perform  idle  feats  in  one  situation  at 
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homo.  Thus  this  celebrated  festival,  of  which  the  lyric  poet  of  Thebes, 
on  whose  lips  the  legend  says  the  bees  of  Hymettus  left  their  honey, 
has  sung  with  a  magnificence  of  style  and  boldness  of  expression  befitting 
its  ancient  origin,  degenerated  at  last  into  a  mere  show,  and  thus  the 
Greeks,  by  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end,  defeated  the  purposes  of 
this  early  institution  of  their  forefathers. 

The  history  of  the  Olympic  games  has  a  moral,  which  may  still  be 
useful  to  the  gymnasts  of  a  later  and  more  civilised  age.  It  is  this : 
Exercise  should  be  general,  not  particular,  unless  for  a  particular  defect. 
Socrates,  in  that  Republic  which  nowhere  was,  nor  in  all  probability  will 
be,  said  that  he  would  not  labour  like  those  who  run  in  the  racecourse, 
that  he  might  make  his  legs  strong,  while  his  shoulders  and  other  parts 
of  his  body  remained  weak,  nor  only  as  a  pugilist,  to  make  his 
shoulders  strong,  not  caring  for  his  legs ;  but  so  that  by  exercising  all  his 
limbs,  all  might  receive  a  proportionate  increase  in  agility  and  strength. 
The  observation  may  well  apply  not  only  to  a  disproportionate  exercise 
of  any  part  of  the  body  in  comparison  with  the  whole,  but  to  a  dispro- 
portionate exercise  of  the  mind  in  comparison  to  the  body.  Philera  of 
Cos,  says  an  old  writer,  was  very  skilful  in  making  hexameters.  He  was 
also  said  to  be  healthy ;  but  he  was  so  singularly  thin,  that  against 
damage  or  injury  from  a  high  wind,  lest  he  should  be  overthrown  or 
carried  away  by  it,  he  was  obliged  to  fortify  his  feet  by  lead.  This  dis- 
tressing instance  of  partial  culture  may  be  objected  to  as  apocryphal  or 
a  myth ;  but  a  walk  in  the  country  in  the  vicinage  of  either  of  our 
university  towns,  will  teach  us  the  same  lesson,  though  in^,  less  startling 
and  incredible  manner.  Men,  in  common  with  most  other  animals,  are 
furnished  with  legs ;  the  possession  is  a  fact,  but  their  object  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  To  the  footman  in  plush,  for  instance,  they  appear  to  be 
advertisements  whereby  he  may  gain  or  retain  a  situation ;  to  the 
manager  of  a  theatre,  on  his  corps  de  ballet,  likewise  as  an  advertisement 
whereby  he  may  increase  his  dramatic  revenue ;  to  the  surgeon,  again, 
on  other  people  generally,  as  affording  facilities  for  amputation  and  in- 
creased scientific  enjoyment ;  to  the  hard-reading  university  student — by 
which  term  we  do  not  intend  to  represent  a  class,  but  an  exception — they 
are  means  necessary  to  be  employed  in  taking  a  "constitutional."  A 
mathematician,  who  has  been  studying  cubic  equations  all  day,  deter- 
mines on  taking  a  walk  to  keep  Jiimself  in  health;  he  is  desirous  of 
finding  out  the  true  heliocentric  latitude  of  Venus  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1813,  at  80  minutes,  54  seconds  past  9  in  the  morning;  he  takes  one 
last  lingering  look  at  the  work  he  is  studying,  and,  treasuring  up  the 
inclination  of  her  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  puts  on  his  hat,  and  rushes  out 
of  his  rooms — perhaps  oversetting  his  scout  coming  upstairs  with  his 
tea-things  on  his  way.  He  walks  for  three  miles,  turns,  and  walks  back 
three  miles — he  has  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt  nothing;  but  ho 
has  thought  of  Venus,  and  determined  that  her  latitude  must  be  south 
descending.  He  has  forgotten,  however,  that  the  mind  requires  change 
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of  scene  as  well  as  the  body,  and  that  the  corpus  sanum,  the  object  of 
his  temporary  ambition,  is  dependent  in  no  slight  degree  on  the  sana 
mens. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  gymnastic  excellence,  considered  by  itself, 
is  of  little  use ;  that  the  occasions  are  few  on  which  society  requires  us 
to  leap  over  a  five-barred  gate,  or  to  climb  a  pole,  or  to  hang  with  our 
head  downwards.  Though  this  be  true,  it  is  apparent  to  everyone,  that 
health  is  generally  found  in  conjunction  with  strength  (we  except  the 
so-called  strength  of  constitution,  a  phenomenon  of  which  when  found, 
as  it  frequently  is,  in  persons  of  the  least  perfect  health,  we  can  here 
offer  no  explanation),  and  that  strength  is  without  doubt  increased  by 
muscular  exertion.  The  connection  between  life  and  health  is  too  patent 
to  be  insisted  on.  For  some  other  purpose,  then/tis  the  leaping-pole 
necessary  than  that  of  avoiding  the  necessity  and  delay  of  clambering 
over  or  unlocking  gates  ;  it  is  necessary — we  speak  generally — for  our 
strength,  the  prolongation  of  our  health,  our  existence.  Life  and  health 
walk  hand  in  hand ;  health  is  nothing  but  integrity  of  life ;  disease  is 
nothing  but  an  offence  and  abbreviation  of  it.  Gymnastic  exercise  will 
not  under  all  circumstances  be  successful,  but,  cceteris  paribus,  it  will  be 
in  creating  fine  men.  By  which  expression  is  not  to  be  understood 
plump  or  fat  men,  for  that  fatness  is  the  result  rather  of  ease  than  of 
labour  may  be  gathered  from  a  visit  to  the  cattle  show.  Theagenes, 
the  Thasian,  is  reported  by  Athenseus  to  have  eaten  a  whole  ox  in  two 
days,  a  praise  which  is  also  attributed  to  Milo  of  Crotona.  These  men 
were  both  protagonists  in  the  gymnasium  ;  but  we  have  no  authority  for 
supposing,  as  we  might  suppose,  considering  the  amount  of  their  food, 
that  they  were  unusually  distinguished  for  embonpoint. 

We  have  said  before  that  exercise  should  be  general.  A  game  at 
ball,  know  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  sphasromachy,  a  game  in 
which  Nausicaa  with  her  companions  was  engaged  when  disturbed  by 
Ulysses  at  the  riverside,  the  pila  trigonalis  of  Rome,  seems  to  be  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  exercising  almost  the  whole  order  of  muscles  in  the 
human  frame.  It  would  hardly,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  amongst  gymnastic  exercises ;  but  that  it  is  an  exercise 
of  the  greatest  advantage  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  more  dignity  may 
be  imparted  to  it  by  mentioning  it  under  other  names,  as  football  or 
cricket,  which,  says  Johnson,  is  a  sport  in  which  the  contenders  drive 
a  ball  with  sticks  in  opposition  to  each  other.  This  definition  would,  in 
fact,  apply  equally  well  or  better  to  hockey ;  but,  on  reflection,  we  may 
perhaps  discover,  without  the  aid  of  the  lexicographer,  that  cricket,  our 
national  pastime,  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  is  essentially  and  pri- 
marily a  game  at  ball.  Military  ardour,  ^  combined  with  a  love  of  their 
country,  has  formed  our  youths  into  various  Rifle  Companies,  in  which 
the  exercises  prescribed  are  advantageous  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  general 
muscular  development,  though  perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent. 

The   sole   difference  which  formerly   distinguished    medicinal  from 
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athletic  gymnastics,  was  the  adjustive  superintendence  which  prevailed 
in  the  former,  accommodating  the  exercises  to  the  particular  pupil,  while 
the  latter  had  only  in  its  view  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
bodily  strength  or  agility,  entirely  disregarding  particular  relations.  The 
distinction  is  to  some  extent  displayed  in  the  different  methods  of  educa- 
tion adopted  respectively  by  our  private  and  public  schools.  Medicinal 
gymnastics  varied  its  prescriptions  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  exercise 
to  be  taken,  according  to  the  difference  of  sexes,  temperaments,  age, 
climate,  and  seasons.  It  included  dietetics  ;  a  portion  of  medicine  before 
unknown,  but  now,  as  we  are  aware,  of  high  repute.  Medicinal  gym- 
nastics soon  fell  into  minutia?  as  numerous  as  they  were  absurd.  Under 
its  regime  were  included  directions  as  to  walking  in  the  sun  or  the  shade, 
the  proper  time  of  walking,  and  when  we  ought  to  walk  slowly,  and 
when  it  was  so  necessary  to  walk  quickly,  or  to  run.  Games  were  also 
devised  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  by  the  exercise  of  the  fingers. 
To  such  extreme  minuteness  was  this  art  carried,  which  began  by  simple 
and  wholesome  regulations,  but  degenerated  by  refinement  into  the  pro- 
duction of  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  sloth.  Medicinal  gymnastics  are  now 
no  more ;  but  their  spirit,  in  its  early  simplicity,  still  exists  in  every  well 
regulated  gymnasium.  The  lines  taken  from  the  Koman  satirist,  with 
which  we  have  introduced  this  essay,  may  be  thought  to  refer  simply  to 
medicinal  gymnastics  as  a  dietetic  caution ;  but  they  are  equally  appli- 
cable to,  and  may  with  advantage  be  considered  by,  the  athletic  gymnasts 
of  the  present  time. 

"  It  was,"  says  Cicero,  "  somewhat  more  glorious  in  Greece  to  have 
been  the  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  games,  than  at  Rome  to  have  obtained 
the  honours  of  a  triumph" — the  crowns,  palms,  acclamations,  and  festi- 
vities which  in  the  days  of  old  bestowed  so  much  glory  on  the  successful 
athlete,  were  afterwards  considered  too  transitory,  unless  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  more  enduring,  and  secured  to  him  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life.  Such  honours  were  those  accorded  to  him  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  being  the  privilege  of  taking 
a  front  seat  at  the  public  games.  Such  front  seat  was  well  given  to  those 
whom  the  Greeks  at  least  regarded  as  demigods — 

palmaque  nobilis 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos. 

Another  privilege  of  the  conquerors,  in  which  the  useful  was  joined  to 
the  honourable,  was  that  of  being  maintained  for  the  rest  of  their  days  at 
the  expense  of  their  country,  a  privilege  which  was  at  last  found  to  inter- 
fere too  much  with  the  civil  list  of  the  Emperor.  The  exemption  from 
every  tax  or  civil  burden  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  advantages  they 
enjoyed ;  but  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  have  been 
crowned  at  least  three  times  at  the  games. 

The  desire  to  immortalize  the  victorious  competitors  put  in  action 
several  organs  which  are  supposed  popularly  to  conduce  to  that  result, 
such  as  poetical  writings,  statues,  inscriptions,  and  commemorations  in 
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the  public  archives.  At  the  termination  of  the  festival  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  the  agonothete  or  president  was  to  inscribe  in  the  public  register 
the  name  and  country  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  nature  of  the  combat  in 
which  he  was  victorious.  Their  praises  became  among  the  Greeks  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  lyric  poesy  ;  it  is  on  this  subject,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  that  all  the  odes  of  Pindar  are  written,  divided  into  four 
books,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  the  games  where  the  athletes 
whose  victories  are  celebrated  in  these  undying  poemg  had  signalized 
themselves. 

Though  the  conqueror  of  the  present  day  enjoys  few  of  these  advan- 
tages, though  his  name  is  no  longer  entered  on  the  public  records,  and  he 
is  bound  to  pay  his  taxes  as  any  other  victorious  member  of  society, 
though  the  art  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  is  no  more  employed  in  trans- 
mitting to  ages  to  come  the  symmetry  of  his  figure  or  the  beauty  of  his 
expression,  he  will  yet  feel  the  advantages  of  physical  training  in  a  longer 
life  than  he  would,  humanly  speaking,  otherwise  have  enjoyed,  and  will 
be  able  to  show  rewards,  awaking  and  preserving  in  the  bosom  of  his 
friends  esteem  and  admiration  both  of  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 

But  our  competitor  enjoys  a  few  negative  advantages  which  it  would 
he  unfair  to  omit.  He  is  no  longer  obliged  to  anoint  himself  all  over 
with  the  composition  of  wax  and  fat  known  as  ceroma,  nor  does  the 
punishment  of  the  csestus  ever  render  him  a  stranger  to  his  dearest 
friends,  his  physiognomy  darkened  and  confused,  "  sans  teeth,  sans  eyes, 
Bans  nose,  sans  everything,"  but  glorious  withal  in  an  olive  crown. 

The  pancratium  exists  no  longer,  in  which  he  might  be  attacked  in 
every  method  which  nature  or  a  cultivated  imagination,  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  no  artificial  weapons  were  to  be  used,  could  suggest  to  his 
antagonist,  a  game  which  was  afterwards  restricted  by  conditions,  that  of 
not  pulling  out  more  than  one  eye,  introduced  by  Sostratus,  being  con- 
sidered the  most  humane  on  record.  Entertainments  of  this  kind  have 
fortunately  given  way  to  the  progress  of  improved  feeling,  but  others 
with  these  have  been  banished  without  so  reasonable  a  cause  for  their 
exile.  The  pila  or  ball  is  too  generally  and  without  cause  despised; 
throwing  the  javelin  is  entirely  discontinued ;  pitching  the  quoit  is  con- 
fined to  agricolous  persons  after  their  day's  toil ;  wresth'ng,  long  a 
favourite  athletic  exercise  in  England,  for  the  discontinuance  of  which  in 
the  gymnasia  we  see  no  reason  other  than  the  mutability  of  fashion, 
now  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  impetuous  and  unscientific  school- 
boy, in  whose  vernacular  this  invigorating  exercise  is  more  generally 
described  as  a  bear  fight,  and  we  believe  is  generally  falling  into  con- 
tempt ;  the  tournament,  evidently  derived  from  the  Ludus  Trojse,  is  the 
subject  of  antiquarian  research ;  the  chariot  race  is  in  the  same  state  of 
practical  disuse,  revived  only  occasionally  and  unmethodically  on  the 
Derby  Day  or  the  Spring  Meeting. 

Some  degree  of  gymnastic  training  seems  universal.  Captain  Cook, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
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and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  relates  that  the  natives  play  at  bowls  with 
pieces  of  whetstone,  in  shape  resembling  a  small  cheese.  "They  also 
use,  in  the  manner  that  we  throw  quoits,  small  flat  rounded  pieces  of  the 
writing  slate,  of  the  diameter  of  the  bowls,  but  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  extremely  well  polished."  We  have  seen  a  description  of  a 
Cingalese  play,  which  perhaps,  from  the  rude  nature  of  the  performance, 
could  hardly  be  ranked  among  the  productions  of  the  dramatic  art.  This 
entertainment  commenced  with  the  feats  of  tumblers,  whose  naked  bodies 
were  ornamented  all  over  with  white  crosses.  These  men  walked  on  their 
hands  and  threw  themselves  round  over  head  and  heels,  and  boys  formed 
themselves  into  a  wheel,  in  all  respects  resembling  the  performances  of 
the  acrobats  of  the  present  day  in  England ;  but  the  principal  feature  of 
the  play  was  a  wrestling  match  which,  says  the  reporter,  "conveyed 
sensations  by  no  means  agreeable,  as  it  produced  the  idea  of  occasioning 
uneasiness  to  the  principal  performers."  Some  of  the  later  historians  of 
Rome  speak  with  consternation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Germans,  by 
the  aid  of  their  framese,  which  appear  to  have  been  simply  leaping  poles, 
bounded  over  the  pikes  of  the  foremost  ranks  or  sprang  upon  the  hostile 
battlements ;  and  Tacitus  alludes  to  certain  games,  in  which  the  German 
youth,  naked  and  unarmed,  danced  amidst  pointed  spears  and  drawn 
swords,  displaying  wonderful  quickness  of  eye,  elasticity  of  limb,  and  fear- 
lessness of  temperament.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  peculiar  mode  of 
warfare  introduced  by  the  northern  nations  rendered  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  knights  and  men-at-arms  should  be  subjected  to  a 
system  of  severe  physical  training.  Hence  they  were  taught  to  sustain 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  a  heavy  load  of  armour,  to  carry  large  burdens, 
to  run  for  a  length  of  time,  to  climb  tall  ladders  by  the  aid  of  their  arms 
alone,  to  swim,  to  ride  the  great  horse,  and  to  run  with  a  spear  against  a 
target  so  arranged  that  he  who  missed  or  struck  foul  received  in  return  a 
blow  from  a  pole  or  bag  of  sand  attached  to  it. 

The  Roman  Thermae  were  originally  derived  from  the  Greek  gymnasia, 
their  original  name  being  Palaestraa.  The  term  Thermae  was  taken  from 
the  frequent  use  of  hot  baths,  which  seemed  to  the  Romans  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  'any  athletic  exercise.  Their  original  character  was  very 
soon  lost ;  .they  became  at  last  fashionable  localities  in  which  to  spend 
the  morning,  not  unlike  our  Assembly  Rooms  at  Bath  and  Cheltenham. 
The  generality  of  the  Roman  public  went  there  simply  to  bathe,  a  few  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  the  rest  to  listen  to  various  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians  who  were  accustomed  to  take  that  opportunity  of  declaiming 
in  public,  or  to  contemplate,  lolling  on  cushions  very  much  at  their  ease, 
the  feats  of  hired  athletes,  instead  of  taking  a  part  in  the  exercise  them- 
selves, as  had  been  done  by  their  less  effeminate  ancestors.  The  remains 
of  the  Thermae,  which  exist  at  the  present  day,  will  give  the  reader  some 
conception  of  their  former  magnificence.  Their  convenience  and  adapt- 
ability to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed  is  testified  by  Martial 
in  an  epigram,  wherein  he  draws  a  comparison  by  no  means  flattering  to 
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the  Roman  Emperor.*  Should  any  Roman  youth  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
pire wish  by  chance  to  enter  into  any  contest  or  exercise,  there  were 
particular  masters,  or  Pasdotriba),  who  gave  him  instruction  in  each  subject, 
there  were  slaves  to  anoint  him,  to  undress  him,  to  wash  him,  and  attend 
on  him  generally,  during  his  exercise,  and,  lastly,  though  his  attendance 
was  then  seldom  required,  and  his  appearance  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  a  recollection  of  the  sprains  and  wounds  which,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
athletic  exercise,  were  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  there  was  a  medical  man 
or  surgeon  ready  with  all  the  science  of  his  time  to  operate,  if  not  to  cure. 

While  Rome  flourished  under  the  Emperors,  the  Thermae  attained 
yearly  a  higher  degree  of  external  and  internal  excellence — we  speak  of 
them  simply  as  places  of  fashionable  accommodation  and  resort — but  with 
the  decline  of  the  Empire,  they,  in  company  with  institutions  of  a  nobler 
character,  deteriorated  and  perished.  The  variety  of  the  exercises  which 
the  Romans  exhibited,  rather  than  engaged  in,  is  numerous ;  some  idea 
of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  persons,  interested  in  the  subject, 
have  gathered  together  and  given  us  a  list  of  about  sixty.  Their  nature 
is,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  curious,  but  generally  useful.  Walking, 
for  an  example,  was  a  recognised  and  specific  exercise,  to  which,  in  all 
cases,  the  gymnasia  were  with  great  care  accommodated. 

An  exercise  named  Acrochirismus  is  difficult  to  be  understood — it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  sort  of  wrestling  with  the  fingers.  Detractio  was  a 
game  in  which  weight  was  obviously  of  the  greatest  advantage,  its  glory 
consisted  in  remaining  perfectly  firm  and  unbent  whilst  another  person 
was  endeavouring  to  haul  or  bend  you  in  various  directions.  Ludus  dis- 
tractorum,  in  a  Greek  dress,  Dielcystinda,  is  a  game  well  known  to  every 
public  schoolboy.  Two  parties  were  formed,  and  a  line  drawn  between 
them — whichever  party  first  succeeded  in  dragging  the  other  over  this  line 
was  esteemed  the  conqueror. 

In  the  Manus  arcta  compressio,  the  object  was  to  open  the  adversary's 
fingers.  Milo  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  this  power  of  digital  compression. 

Among  the  exercises  of  the  voice,  which  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
exercised  in  our  own  time  by  the  ordinary  intercourse  and  demands  of 
society — we  have  crying,  laughing,  and  groaning.  This  spectacle  must 
have  been  extremely  entertaining.  A  little  farther  "on  we  find  Vociferatio, 
an  exercise  in  which  the  qualification  of  Stentor  was  the  object  of  ambi- 
tion, and  he  obtained  the  crown  who  could  bawl  the  loudest.  In  the 
Schcenobatica  the  accomplishments  of  Blondin  were  desirable.  The  exer- 
cise is  mentioned,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  prologue  of  the  Hecyra 
of  Terence,  f 

Standing,  and  holding  the  breath,  were  both  athletic  exercises,  accord- 

*  Quid  Ncrone  pejus  ? 

Quid  ThermiH  melius  Neronianis  ? 

MART.  1.  vii.,  Epigr.  33,  v.  4. 
f  Terent.  Hec.  Prol.  v.  26. 
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ing  to  Galen.  These  are  some  of  the  few  exercises  in  which  motion  is  not 
required.  They  are  exercises  of  endurance  in  the  physical,  as  patience 
and  resignation  in  the  ^oral  code.  The  Roman  athlete  practised  hunting 
not  in  the  confined  and  technical  sense  of  the  present  day,  but  generally 
of  animal  r^cure,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
sports  was  the  Sciamachia,  or  fighting  with  one's  shadow.  This  was 
accomplished  with  hands  and  feet,  and  was  practised  by  those  of  little 
courage,  or  of  delicate  health,  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  more  real 
encounter.  The  feat  will  put  our  reader  in  mind  of  the  gentleman  who, 
disliking  the  appearance  of  the  sea,  when  observed  under  the 
awnina  of  a  bathing  machine,  but  considering  that  a  proficiency 
in  Dimming  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  no  less  to  society  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  it  when  accidentally  immerged,  than  to  himself, 
determined  on  practising  on  a  table,  having  placed  a  frog  in  a  glass 
of  water  before  him  to  imitate  its  motions,  which  animal  he  had  been 
informed  was  the  best  swimming  master.  Of  the  existence  of  the 
Sciamachia  there  can  be  little  doubt.  "  So  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth 
the  air."  *  says  the  Apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  evidently 
refr  g  to  a  contest  of  this  nature.  Oscillas  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  see-saw — its  influence  seems  to  have  been  rather  moral  than  physical. 
The  Romans  celebrated  it  on  the  Latin  holidays,  as  a  type  and  in  memory 
of  human  existence,  in  which  the  mutability  of  fortune — the  highest  being 
reduced  to  the  lowest  grade,  and  the  lowest  raised  to  the  highest — is  too 
apparent  to  need  comment.  It  is,  indeed,  an  epitome  of  mortal  affairs. 
Besides,  the  character  of  the  exercise  suggested  the  cradle  of  early  years, 
and  the  tender  emotions  which  accompanied  that  age  of  innocence.  It  is 
asserted  on  fair  authority,f  that  the  athletes  on  this  occasion  were  accus- 
tomed to  drink  milk,  to  increase  the  magnitude  of  the  illusion. 

The  Petaurum,  originally  signifying  a  board  or  pole  fixed  to  a  wall, 
to  which  fowls  resorted  in  the  evening  to  pass  the  night  there,  came,  by 
some  strange  derivation  of  meaning,  which  we  cannot  account  for  other- 
wise than  by  the  principles  adopted  in  the  extraction  of  pickled  cucumbers 
from  King  Jeremiah,  to  signify  "  a  swing."  The  amusement  is  frequently 
referred  to  both  in  Juvenal  and  Martial.  J 

Volutatoria  was  a  species  of  wrestling  commenced  and  continued  on 
the  ground :  the  chief  object  was  to  prevent  your  antagonist  remaining 
uppermost. 

Halteres  were  a  kind  of  masses  of  metal  or  stone  with  which  persons 
leapt  holding  them  in  their  hands.  The  weight  was  adapted  to  the  pupil's 
strength.  Exercise  with  these  instruments,  together  with  the  practice  of 

*  1  Cor.  ix,  26. 

f  J.  CALVIN  :  Her.  Jar.  ex  Turnebi  Advers.  b.  1 ,  c.  20. 

j  Jur.  Sat.  14,  v.  265. 

An  magis  oblectant  animum  jactata  Petauro 
Corpora,  quique  solent  rectum  descendere  funem. 

Martial,  lii.  Epig.  22,  v.  3. 
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throwing  stones,  are  mentioned,  we  fancy,  somewhere  by  Plato  as  two 
employments  particularly  adapted  to  the  physical  education  of  women. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Thermae  our  idea  of  gymnastic  exercises, 
as  we  shall  see  from  a  consideration  of  the  examples  we  have  mentioned, 
has  been  greatly  limited.  Neither  the  swing  nor  the  see-saw  is  admitted 
under  the  modern  category,  and  the  hoop  and  ball,  the  favourite  athletic 
games  of  Imperial  Rome,  are  confined  to  the  nursery  or  the  preparatory 
establishment.  Rope  dancing  is  now  banished  to  the  stage,  and  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy  would  certainly  be  issued  at  the  promotion  of  interested 
friends  and  relations  against  any  one  who  should  propose  to  restore  the 
Acrochirismus  or  the  Sciamachia.  The  tendency  of  the  Roman  °"hool 
was  to  multiply  their  methods  of  exercise  inconveniently  and  unnecessary, 
that  of  the  present  day  is  rather  to  circumscribe  them  within  too  limited 
a  compass.  It  has  been  asserted,  for  instance,  that  exercise  to  confer 
benefit  must  be  pleasing :  that  the  worker  on  the  treadmill  derives  no  bene- 
fit from  his  labours.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  assertion  is  hasty  and 
incorrect.  "We  have  no  experience  ourselves  as  to  the  effect  of  treadmill 
exercise,  but  the  brawny  arms  of  the  village  smith,  whose  musc^s  are 
poetically  stated  to  stand  out  like  iron  bands  would  lead  us  to  a  dl  ~>nt 
conclusion.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  blacksmith  finds  pleasure  in 
beating  horse  shoes,  but  his  muscular  development  is  certainly  improved 
by  the  process.  Again,  the  exercise  of  the  trapezium  is  not  strictly 
pleasurable,  but  is  it,  therefore,  the  least  useful  of  gymnastic  exercises  ? 
The  compulsory  use  of  this  instrument,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  sine  qua  non  in 
gymnastic  education,  in  the  pupil's  daily  programme,  must  lead  us  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Maclaren,  an  authority  under  whose  able 
guidance  the  University  of  Oxford  is  steadily  improving  in  physical  culture, 
was,  and  we  hope  still  continues  to  be,  a  great  friend  to  the  trapezium,  and 
took  it  under  his  especial  superintendence.  Exercise,  whether  pleasing  or  not 
pleasing,  is  equally  advantageous.  The  same  degree  of  perspiration,  the  same 
muscular  action  is  produced,  the  same  results  of  sound  repose,  strength,  and 
health  necessarily  follow.  That  exercise  should  be  pleasing  to  be  attractive, 
is  a  different  proposition  ;  no  man  would  go  to  the  treadmill  voluntarily 
from  love  of  the  machine,  and  very  few,  it  may  be,  to  the  trapezium.  But 
attraction  in  the  least  pleasing  of  exercises  can  always  be  produced  by 
competition.  A  steeple-chase  has  in  itself  the  pleasure  of  excitement,  but 
even  here  the  pleasure  is  greatly  augmented  by  competition.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  flat  race  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  runner  would  surely  find 
the  exercise  dull,  monotonous,  and  unpleasant  to  the  last  degree,  unless 
an  extraneous  pleasure  wore  induced  by  competition.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  and  the  social  instinct  of  mankind,  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  clubs  and  societies  and  the  establishment  of  prizes  for  the  successful 
competitor. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  advantage  which  is  derived  from  muscular, 
active  exercise,  as  opposed  to  passive  exercise — by  which  we  refer  to  a 
ride  in  a  carnage,  or  a  sail  in  a  vessel,  in  which  latter  case  the  abdo- 
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minal  muscles  are  the  only  ones  actively  exercised — is  cleanliness.  We 
mention  this,  as  it  has  been  little  insisted  on  by  the  advocates  of  gym- 
nastic training.  It  belongs  rather,  perhaps,  to  a  treatise  on  medicinal 
than  athletic  gymnastics  ;  but  the  two  are  at  the  present  day,  as  we  have 
said,  happily  incorporated.  A  microscope  will  show  the  millions  of 
drams  with  which  the  skin  is  perforated,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  effete 
matter.  This  effete  matter  can  only  be  thrown  off  by  perspiration,  pro- 
duced by  exercise.  If  it  is  not  thrown  off,  it  is  absorbed  into  the  system, 
and  diseases,  particularly  consumption,  and  premature  death,  are  the 
result.  The  result  is  produced  by  the  canals  of  the  skin  becoming 
clogged,  which  not  only  prevents  the  refuse  matter  from  coming  out,  but 
also  prevents  oxygen,  which  is  essential  to  life,  from  coming  in.  We 
do  not  breathe  with  the  lungs  only,  consuming  carbon  and  other  matter, 
and  renewing  the  blood  with  oxygen  as  it  passes  through  them.  The 
skin  also  is  a  respiratory  organ  ;  some  animals  have  no  lungs,  and  breathe 
entirely  with  the  skin ;  others  with  a  portion  of  the  skin  modified  into 
gills,  or  rudimentary  lungs.  In  animals  of  a  higher  grade,  though  the 
lungs  are  the  instruments  principally  devoted  to  this  function,  the  skin 
retains  it  still  to  such  an  extent  that  to  interfere  with  its  pores  is  highly 
dangerous ;  but  to  arrest  their  operation,  fatal.  The  breathing  of  the 
Bkin  may  be  easily  proved  by  the  simple  experiment  of  placing  the  hand 
in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  when  it  will  be  soon  covered  by  minute  bubbles 
of  carbonic  acid.  But  a  more  complete  and  scientific  proof  is  afforded 
by  inserting  it  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen,  when  the  gas  will,  after  a  short 
interval  of  time,  bo  replaced  by  carbonic  acid.  "  We  all  know,"  says  Dr. 
Brereton,  "from  daily  experience,  the  intimate  sympathy  which  exists 
between  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  when  we  are  walking  fast,  how  much 
more  easily  we  get  along  after  having  broken  out  into  a  perspiration;  if 
we  are  riding  our  horse  freshens  up  under  the  same  condition."  In  these 
homely  words  he  is  indirectly  proving  the  chief  sanitary  characteristic  of 
medicinal  gymnastics.  We  have  most  of  us  heard  of  the  story  of  the 
unfortunate  child  who,  to  add  solemnity  and  symbolic  happiness  to  the 
inauguration  of  Leo  X.  as  Pope  of  Rome,  was  gilded  over  at  Florence,  to 
represent  the  Golden  Age.  The  career  of  that  child  so  conditioned,  was 
brilliant,  but  brief.  It  of  course  died  in  a  few  hours.  One  of  the  reasons 
of  the  greater  danger  of  extensive  bums  or  scalds  compared  with  others, 
smaller  though  deeper,  is  the  fact  that  the  former  exclude  a  greater  sur- 
face of  skin  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Mr.  Fourcault,  a  distinguished 
French  physiologist,  whose  admiration  of  science  appears  to  have  led 
him  to  care  little  for  the  infliction  of  torture  on  other  animals  than  himself, 
sacrificed  a  great  number  of  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  cats,  by  varnishing 
over  the  whole  of  their  skin,  contemplating  with  satisfaction  the  invari- 
able result — death — as  a  demonstrative  proof  that  the  skin  breathes. 

One  word  more.  It  has  been  imagined  that  gymnastic  exercise  is 
exclusively  profitable  to  the  young.  It  is  not  so  ;  it  is  of  advantage,  of 
great  advantage  likewise  to  the  old.  Young  persons — we  include,  of 
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course,  women,  and  wish  that  callisthenics,  which  we  suppose  to  be  a 
species  of  female  gymnastics,  were  more  systematised  and  popular— need 
little  exhortation  to  exercise,  since,  by  nature,  motion  is  their  chief  de- 
sire ;  but  they  stand  in  need  of  advice  and  moderation,  since,  as  they  do 
everything  immoderately,*  so  they  are  accustomed  to  take  too  much 
exercise,  and  of  an  improper  character,  a  course  of  proceeding  not  without 
danger.  On  the  contrary,  with  older  men,  the  increasing  weight  of  the 
body,  and  the  loss  of  the  so-called  "animal  spirits,"  f  induces  the  desire 
of  repose,  and  they  need  an  increase  of  exercise  beyond  that  which  inclina- 
tion enjoins  on  them.  Thus  they  are  brought  within  the  province  of  the 
gymnastic  code.  It  has  been  said  that  Nature  is  an  all-sufficient  guide 
in  this  respect.  This  is  true  of  our  proper  rational  nature,  but  not  of 
mere  individual  inclination,  to  which  the  apophthegm  is  more  frequently 
applied.  Children,  who  by  reason  of  the  tenderness  of  their  age,  are  inca- 
pable of  reason,  live  indeed  according  to  nature,  but  rather  to  that  of  brutes 
than  of  men.  This  element  of  superiority  which  we  possess  over  the  rest 
of  the  animate  creation,  tells,  or  was  intended  to  tell,  men  of  advanced 
years,  if  they  would  but  listen  to  it,  that  exercise  is  necessary  to  their 
increased  age,  since  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  then  becomes  weaker, 
and  it  is  less  able  to  purge  itself  of  those  superfluities  which,  by  gathering 
and  resting  therein  cause,  at  first,  considerable  inconvenience,  at  the  last, 
decay  and  dissolution. 

Folle  decet  pueros  ludcre,  folle  senes, 

said  Martial  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  advice  has  been  rejected 
since  by  desuetude  rather  than  by  common  sense.  Though  the  exercise 
mentioned  has  not  the  magical  effect  of  beauty — 

A  withered  hermit,  fourscore  winters  worn, 
Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye 

some  perceptible  advantage  may  yet  be  obtained  by  any  old  man  who 
will  be  childish  enough  to  play  at  ball. 

*  Arist.  Eth. :  -KO.VTO.  &yav  vparrovffi. 

f  An  expression  of  popular  interest,  which  appears  to  haie  originated  in  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz. 
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CHAPTEE  vm. 
KING  COPHETTJA. 

F  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially woman-kind, 
only  knew  how  to 
meddle  means  to 
mar,  Lady  Penrose, 
by  the  discretion 
which  is  the  better 
part  of  speech, 
would  have  put  off 
the  end  of  Lord 
Lisburn's  drift  by 
perhaps  as  much 
as  a  day.  A  day 
does  not  sound 
much,  but  then 
everything  at  last 
happens  in  a  day : 
the  greatest  gene- 
ral, social  as  well 
as  military,  is  he 
or  she  who  best 
understands  two 
things — the  infinite  value  of  exactly  twenty-four  hours,  and  how  to  compel 
one's  adversary  to  act  first  and  therefore  to  throw  the  almost  certain  risk 
of  blundering  upon  him. 

Zelda  lighted  her  lamp  and  said  nothing — Lord  Lisburn  tried  to  help 
her,  and  said  as  little.  He  felt  singularly  stupid,  not  from  shyness,  but 
because  what  he  had  to  say,  and  what  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  say, 
seemed  only  attainable  by  a  long  process  of  trying  to  explain  the  inex- 
plicable. He  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  like  a  sultan  about  to  throw 
the  handkerchief,  and  half  the  excitement  of  the  experiment  is  lost  when 
the  acceptance  of  the  missile  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  had  managed 
to  convince  himself  that  he  was  very  much  in  love  indeed,  so  that  to  make 
a  proposal  of  marriage  without  the  conventional  preliminaries  of  courtship 
seemed  almost  brutal. 
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Of  course,  also,  like  all  people  under  similar  circumstances,  lie  had 
timed  his  opportunity  with  infamous  want  of  tact.  He  had  not  even  con- 
sulted his  pillow,  but  had  gone  straight  with  the  irritation  of  Lady  Pen- 
rose  and  Harold  Vaughan  still  upon  him  to  find  Zelda  in  one  of  those 
"  moods,"  which  had  now  become  by- words  with  all  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  acquaintance,  and  with  all  who  like  to  talk  green-room  gossip 
about  the  capricious  eccentricities  of  prime  donne.  Perhaps,  however,  that 
mattered  but  little  on  the  present  occasion  :  a  prima  donna  seldom  carries 
her  eccentric  capriciousness  so  far  as  to  refuse  a  coronet.  Not  that  Lord 
Lisburn  thought  about  his  coronet — he  was  only  thinking  how  he  should 
begin,  and  she  did  not  give  him  any  aid  even  by  so  much  as  saying,  "  It 
is  a  fine  evening." 

He  was  not  shy,  for  he  had  no  self- distrust,  and  knew  the  outer  crust 
of  the  earth  very  well.  Not  being  a  social  geologist,  he  was  bound  to 
content  himself  with  digging  to  the  shallow  limits  of  his  spade  :  but  still 
stray  quarrymen,  with  chance  blows,  sometimes  light  upon  stranger 
phenomena  than  savants.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need  to  make 
an  elaborate  apology  for  Lord  Lisburn's  sudden  plunge  into  the  hitherto 
unknown  mine  of  a  very  simple  passion.  He  was  young  both  in  age  and 
in  character,  he  was  exceptionally  impulsive,  he  was  wholly  free  from  the 
pride  of  caste  or  the  fear  of  what  people  might  think  or  say  of  him.  He 
was  in  the  nervous  stage  of  convalescence.  Slander  had  forced  his  gene- 
rous  nature  to  look  upon  Zelda  as  one  whom  he  was  bound  to  shield  by 
wearing  her  colours  openly  at  his  lance-head.  All  his  imagination  was 
fascinated  by  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  stage  prestige  which  breathed 
from  her.  He  was  provoked  by  opposition.  She  was  the  only  woman 
who  had  ever  displayed  active  enthusiasm  for  his  adventurous  views.  Her 
voice,  when  she  spoke  or  sang,  was  of  the  sort  that  can  create,  in  an  hour, 
the  effect  of  the  sympathetic  intimacy  of  years.  She  seemed  to  him  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  women  in  every  way.  If  a  quarter  of  such  a  cata- 
logue was  not  enough  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  what  is  called 
love  at  first  sight,  then  a  whole  army  of  life-histories  must  be  despatched 
to  the  limbo  of  the  unaccountable. 

Still  it  was  to  some  extent  necessary  that  he,  like  Harold  Vaughan, 
should  feel  the  direct  power  of  her  eyes,  and  he  felt  it  now.  Not  that 
they  fell  upon  him  with  the  same  lightning  power  as  upon  the  doctor,  but 
there  was  a  glow  left  in  them  that  was  terribly  dangerous  to  such  prepared 
tinder  as  he  had  become.  Moreover,  now  that  for  the  first  time  he  saw 
her  fairly,  without  her  paint  and  spangles,  he  was  all  the  more  struck  by 
the  singular  style  of  beauty  which  he  had  hitherto  only  assumed.  Even 
if  she  had  not  been  beautiful  in  any  accurate  sense,  she  had  the  life  and 
light  of  eyes  and  lips  that  can  dispense  with  form  and  even  colour,  and 
even  make  men  rave  about  positive  ugliness,  to  the  amazement  of 
those  who,  looking  in  after  years  upon  a  dead  portrait  of  some  once 
famous  belle,  are  driven  into  the  theory  that  there  is  a  temporary  fashion 
in  beauty  as  well  as  in  clothes. 
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The  lamp  was  lighted  at  last,  and  its  light  fixed  the  picture  of  Zelda 
in  more  harmonious  and  consistent  colours  than  it  had  been  sketchec 
for  him  by  the  London  daylight  of  yesterday.  She  seemed  to  belong  so 
essentially  to  evening  that,  when  the  streets  were  completely  shut  out,  i 
was  as  though  she  had  lifted  up  her  own  veil  only  to  throw  it  over  al 
the  outside  world,  so  that  common- sense  might  grow  blind,  and  ima 
gination  play  whatever  tricks  it  chose.  She  lay  down  upon  a  sofa 
and  made  a  pillow  of  her  arms :  he  leaned  on  the  mantelpiece  and  studiec 
the  mirror.  He  must  begin  somewhere,  but  how  ?  He  felt  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  no  ordinary  forms  of  speech  would  do,  and  was  pain- 
fully conscious  that  conversational  novelties  were  not  in  his  line.  "  What 
an  idiot  she  must  think  me  !  "  was  the  only  speech  that  occurred  to  him. 

"  Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  every  night,  mademoiselle  ?  "  was  his  very 
last  resource  :  and  he  said  it  like  a  school-boy  of  those  far-off  days  when 
school-boys  felt  out  of  their  element  in  the  presence  of  a  strange  girl. 

"Every  night  but  Sunday." 

"  Of  course,  I  didn't  mean  Sunday.     I  wish  this  was  Sunday,  though." 

"So  do  I — I  should  go  to  bed.     But  why  do  you ? " 

Here  was  an  opening  for  a  compliment — that  was  something. 

"  Because — well,  because  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said,  letting  the 
chance  slip  by.  But  if  she  was  going  to  the  theatre  the  moments  were 
precious. 

"  I  must  go  directly,  and  I  must  eat  something.     But " 

"  I  won't  keep  you  ten  minutes.  I'm  in  a  hurry,  too.  But — I 
couldn't  go  without  saying  good-bye." 

"  What — you're   going  away  ?     To   the   cold  countries  ?     But  you 

swore .     Ah !  "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  and  putting  her  hands  to 

her  forehead,  "  my  veil  1 " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  put  on  that  veil  again — pray  let  me  see 
you  before  I  go — the  last  time  !  " 

"  Ah,  but  the  last  time's  the  worst  time — it's  once  that's  the  mischief. 
Where  is  my  veil  ?  "  Lord  Lisburn  took  it  from  the  chair,  nearer  to 
him  than  to  her,  over  which  it  had  been  flung.  She  ran  to  take  it,  but 
he  held  it  up  beyond  the  reach  of  her  hands. 

"  Give  it  me,"  she  asked  imploringly,  but  not  without  a  tone  of  com- 
mand. "  Give  it  me,  or  I  will  have  a  sore  throat — no,  you're  not  Carol — 
I'll  go  into  the  cupboard,  so  that  you  shan't  even  see  my  chin." 

«  But " 

"  You're  like  the  rest  of  them,  then — I  thought,  anyway,  you  were 

kind.     Very  well "     But  he  could  not  be  expected  to  forego  his  one 

advantage  of  being  eleven  inches  taller  than  she. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  he  said.  "  But  you  must  tell  me  why.  I  must 
know  why  you  insist  on  hiding  yourself  from  me.  Do  you  hate  me  so 
bitterly?" 

"  Hate  you !     If  I  hated  you  I  should  wish  for  a  hundred  eyes." 

"  No— one  moment  more.  What  would  happen  if  you  had  a  hundred 
eyes  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  don't  ask  me " 

"Yes;  but  more  depends  on  your  answering  me  than  you  know. 
What  would  happen  if  you  had  a  hundred  eyes  ?  " 

She  hung  down  her  face  with  shame.  "  You  asked  if  I  hate  you," 
she  said.  "  If  you  knew,  you  would  hate  me — and  everybody  hates  me 
but  you." 

A  great  wave  of  joy  ran  through  him.  "  You  let  everybody  else  see 
your  face — you  hide  it  from  no  one  but  me — you  fear  to  do  me  harm  ? 
You  foolish  girl,  what  in  the  world  makes  you  think  you  have  the  Evil  Eye  ?  " 

"  You  have  said  it.     I  have  the  Evil  Eye." 

"  You  have  the  most  glorious  eyes  on  earth,  you  mean — and  you  hide 
them  for  my  sake  alone  ?  Then  now  you  shall  never  have  your  veil.  I 
will  keep  it  for  ever,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  have  a  fair  exchange." 

"  Oh,  please  give  it  me — are  you  mad,  and  you  going  straight  from 
me  to  where " 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  half- loving,  half-pitying,  wholly  protect- 
ing smile.  "  If  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  king  of  the  demons,  do  you  think 
I  am  afraid  of  you  ?  Listen  to  me — I  haven't  known  you  long,  but  I 
have  known  you  well  enough — yesterday — to  call  you  Pauline,  haven't  I  ? 
Well,  I've  been  in  all  sorts  of  countries  where  every  tenth  man  and  woman 
one  meets  is  thought  to  have  the  Evil  Eye,  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  find  out 
the  best  charm.  And  the  consequence  is  that  I'm  as  safe  as  if  your  eyes 
were  hidden  by  blue  spectacles." 

"  You  have  found  the  charm  ?  What  is  it — deer's  horn — a  horse- 
shoe  " 

"  Something  much  more  easy  to  carry.  It's  the  maxim  of  '  don't  care.'  " 

"  Oh  1"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  disappointment.  "  I  don't  hold  with 
'  don't  care.'  " 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  give  yon  a  better  charm  still — believe  nothing  that 
prevents,  your  looking  anybody  straight  in  the  face,  whether  you  hate 
hem,  or  whether  you — don't  hate  them."  She  was  still  standing  so 
.lose  before  him  that  he  could  without  advancing  an  inch  have  clasped 
her  to  his  heart  had  he  followed  impulse — but,  for  almost  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  allowed  his  impulse  to  remain  unfollowed.  He  was  touched 
to  the  very  soul  with  her  having,  in  however  absurd  a  fashion,  singled 
him  out  as  the  object  of  her  care  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  her  devo- 
tion ;  and  then,  in  a  moment,  whatever  element  of  selfishness  there  had 
been  in  the  sudden  growth  of  his  passion  faded  away  into  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  one  who  could  turn  even  superstitious  ignorance  into  a 
proof  that  the  only  mystery  covered  by  her  veil  was  the  mystery  of  a 
woman's  soul.  He  did  not  think  any  the  worse  of  her  for  being  content 
to  let  her  evil  influence  fall  at  random  upon  others  :  that  was  of  course 
the  crucial  test  of  the  distinction  she  drew  between  him  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  he  would  have  been  a  little  higher  than  man  if  he  had 
quarrelled  with  her  special  kindness  for  the  sake  of  her  general  cruelty. 
And  then  there  was  the  delicate  fear  lest  he  should  guess  the  true  cause 
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of  her  ostrich-like  concealment  from  him — her  willingness  to  hide  herself 
from  him  for  ever  rather  than  become  hateful  in  his  eyes. 

"  But  what  in  Heaven's  name  gave  you  such  an  idea  ?  " 

She  did  not  look  straight  at  him,  even  now.  "  He  whom  you  yourself 
call  a  wise  man — Dr.  Vaughan." 

"  He  told  you  so  ?     Impossible." 

"  As  plain  as  sunshine — that  I  harm  all  I  come  near  :  that  you  would 
never  have  been  stabbed  but  for  me." 

"  As  plain  as  moonshine,  you  mean.  Vaughan  a  wise  man  ?  He's 
an  ass,  and  I  begin  to  think  him  a  blackguard.  You  do  harm  to  all  you 
come  near  ?  Just  think,  Pauline — that  stab  was  the  best  piece  of  luck 
that  ever  happened  to  me  in  all  my  days.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  I 
should  now  be  a  thousand  miles  away." 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  to  be  away.     Aren't  you  going  now  ?  " 

"  And  then  I  should  never  have  known  the  best  and  dearest  girl  in 
all  the  world.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  meet  Aaron  again,  I'll  thank  him — I'll 

make  his  fortune.  As  for  going  away — Pauline "  his  heart  began  to 

beat  fast,  for  a  brilliant  way  of  getting  to  the  point  was  dawning  upon 
him.  "  May  I  keep  the  veil  ?  May  I  prevent  its  ever  hiding  your  eyes 
from  mine  again  ?  " 

"  Then  you're  glad  you  know  me  ?     You're  not  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  In  one  way  I'm  terribly  afraid.  Do  you  know  what  my  question 
means  ?  It  means  that  I  want  to  see  your  eyes  all  my  life  long — that  I'll 
give  up  the  North  Pole,  if  you  lie — that  I  love  you  terribly." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  for  loving  me — I  love  you  too  !  So  much  that  I 
can't  tell  you  how."  Her  face  lighted  up  with  a  new  and  startling 
pleasure.  "It's  true  then  I've  done  you  no  harm.  Oh,  you  may  keep 
the  veil,  and  welcome — but  what  good  will  it  be  to  you  ?  " 

But  if  her  face  lighted  up  with  new  pleasure,  his  whole  heart  blazed 
up  with  eager  joy.  "  You  do  love  me  then  ? — Pauline  !  "  and  taking  both 
her  hands  in  one  of  his  own,  he  drew  her  towards  hinf  with  his  arm,' 
"  Then  you  will  look  at  me  ndw  ?  " 

She  did  look  at  him,  but  not  in  the  way  he  longed  for.  It  was  with  a 
start  of  wonder  that  she  drew  back  and  held  him  off  at  arm's  length,  with 
both  her  hands  held  before  her  for  a  shield. 

"  Not  that  1"  she  panted  out,  as  though  holding  some  wild  animal 
at  bay. 

"  Pauline !  Not  what  ?  May  I  not  even  touch  you,  when  I  am 
giving  you  my  whole  life  to  keep  you  from  all  harm  for  ever  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  loved  me  ?  " 

"  Only  thought  ?     I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul." 

"And  is  that  what  you  call  loving,  when  I  had  sooner  you  stabbed  me  ?  " 

"  Sooner  I  stabbed  you  than  what  ?  Pauline,  don't  you  love  me 
after  all  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Haven't  you  been  kind  to  me — you  only — till  now  ?  " 

"Kind!     Is  that  all  you  mean ?" 
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"  What  should  I  mean  else  ?  " 

"  What  I  mean  is  everything — that's  all." 

"  What — you  mean  like  the  Count  laved  Sylvia  ?  You  mean  you  want 

to  be  more  my  master  than  Aaron,  to  take  my  life " 

"  How  can  you  insult  me  so  cruelly  ?  Yes,  I  do  want  to  take  all  your 
life  into  mine — I  want  to  make  you  my  wife — is  not  that  everything  ? 
You  think  I  would  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  ?  I  would  die  for  you,  and 
will,  if  you  please.  Pauline,  you  have  said  you  love  me — what  can  I  do 
more  than  give  myself  to  you  ?  " 

Zelda's  education  had  advanced  rapidly  in  the  last  few  hours,  but  her 
views  upon  the  subject  of  love  and  marriage  were  still  confused.     The 
things  she  might  of  course  understand,  but  the  words,  in  their  civilised 
and  complex  sense,  belonged  to  the  stage,  as  much  as  those  mysterious 
letters  of  the  alphabet  which  are  used  to  denote  stage-business  in  a 
prompter's  copy.      Her  feelings   about  Harold  Vaughan  were  without 
a  name :  the  word  "  love,"  which  she  had  reserved  for  Lord  Lisburn, 
meant  nothing  more  than  "j'aime,"  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  aa 
applicable  to  her  favourite  dish  of  roast  fowl  as  to  a  man  or  woman.     As 
to  the  yet  more  complex  idea  of  marriage,  of  course  she  knew  that  there 
were  people  who  bore  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  but  how  and  why 
people  are  married  she  knew  just  about  as  well  as  she  knew  how  and  why 
they  are  born  and  die.     She  had  never  seen  sisters  and  friends  led  up  to 
I  the  altar,  had  never  been  the  confidante  of  an  engagement,  had  never 
|  heard  of  a  trousseau,  had  never  read  a  love-story.     Zelda's  fortune  was 
of  this  extraordinary  nature,  not  that  she  was  practically  a  savage  in  a 
I  civilised  country — that  of  course  is  ultra-common — but  that  she  was  a 
I  savage  in  the  midst  of  the  most  complex  forms  of  civilisation,  and  what 
1  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  its  final  limits — the  fictions  of  art,  the 
fictions  of  social  slander,  the  fictions  of  the  press,  the  fictions  of  rank  and 
I  riches,  and  all  the  other  inventions  which  require  a  special  training  from 
*ve  cradle  to  make  us  understand  them.     Does  anybody  ever  consider 
what  an  elaborate  course  of  education  it  takes  to  know  what  "  love " 
i  means,  as  we  have  come  to  use  the  word — not  love  as  a  passion,  not  love 
in  the  sense  of  liking  and  affection,  but  love  as  a  sentiment  ?     A  fairly 
quick  girl,  indeed,  might,  without  ever  hearing  the  manufactured  article 
assumed  as  a  real  product  of  nature  by  her  relations  and  friends,  gain  a 
,  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  forms  and  rules  by  reading  two  or  three  novels 
1  and  one  or  two  songs.     But  to  make  up  each  of  the  novels  and  each  of  the 
songs  have  gone  the  results  of  a  thousand  other  novels  and  ten  thousand 
1  other  songs,  going  back  through  various  phases  of  fashion  to  a  few  common 
originals  created  by  individual  genius  out  of  exceptional  cases  and  ma- 
terials.    Our  sentiment  comes  at  millionth  hand  from  the  artificial  veil 
under  which  court  poets  hid  common  nature,  and  though  from  habit  it 
has  become  our  second  nature,  it  can  never  be  a  first  natural  instinct,  let 
us  poeticise  on  the  subject  as  we  will.     We  have  doubtless  ennobled  love 
by  ignoring  passion  and   condensing   and  exalting  special  affection,  for 
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what  is  Art  but  the  perfection  and  purification  of  nature  ?  When 
Lord  Lisburn  spoke  of  love,  he,  like  all  of  us,  had  in  his  mind  the 
concentration  upon  one  person  *of  all  devotion,  unselfishness  and  self- 
sacrifice.  When  Zelda  heard  the  name  of  Love,  it  conveyed  to  her  mind 
simply  the  name  of  Nothing.  If  she  loved,  it  was  without  the  name — 
Nature  gives  no  name  in  her  Baptisms. 

"  What  can  I  do  more  than  give  myself  to  you  ? "  he  asked. 
And  Zelda' s  heart  answered,  "  Surely  nothing  more."  The  desire  of 
self -surrender  was  not  new  to  her.  But  what  meant  the  desire  of  self- 
surrender  without  the  desire  for  an  equal  exchange  ?  And  what  could  she 
possibly  do  for  him  ?  It  was  not  in  a  moment  she  could  learn  that 
she,  apart  from  her  money-making  qualities,  could  be  the  object  of  desire 
for  any  man's  spiritual  part.  It  is  true  that  she  longed  to  have  one  man 
out  of  all  the  world  at  her  feet — but  that  one  man  was  not  Lord  Lisburn, 
and  she  was  not  philosopher  enough  to  be  able  to  draw  conclusions  from 
comparisons,  and  to  argue  that  as  she  felt  towards  one  so  might  another 
feel  towards  her.  He  was  bewildered  by  her  long  silence,  and  found  it  as 
impossible  to  read  her  eyes  as  if  he  had  never  robbed  her  of  her  veil. 
He  and  she  could  not  be  farther  apart  if  they  had  been  separated  by 
centuries  in  time,  and  in  place  by  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

"  What  can  I  do  more  ?  "  he  repeated  again.  "  My  poor  girl,  they 
talk  of  hearts  being  made  to  bleed — I  know  what  it  means  now.  It 
tortures  me  to  think  of  all  you  must  have  gone  through.  Why  you  can 
never  have  had  a  real  friend.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it — you,  that  ought 
to  be  a  Queen.  I  don't  say  I  would  give  up  life  and  everything  to  save 
you — that  would  be  nothing  at  all.  I  can't  say  what  I  wouldn't  do.  Don't 
think  me  quite  a  selfish  brute,  though,  for  asking  you  to  give  me  every- 
thing for  nothing.  I'm  able  to  offer  you  most  things  you  can  want, 
thank  God,  and  I  can  love  you  so  well  that  you  can't  be  unhappy.  Surely 
you  didn't  think  I  was  asking  you  to  be  anything  but  my  wife — to  be 
Countess  of  Lisburn,  if  that  matters  ?  " 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  she  said  dreamily.  "  Can  you  care  for  me 
so  much  that  you  want  to  give  me  everything  and  have  nothing  back 
again  ?  I  thought  marrying  was  a  thing  for  rich  folk — gentlemen  and 
ladies.  Why  should  anybody  want  to  marry  me  ?  What  could  you  do 
with  me  when  you'd  got  me  ?  " 

Singularity  is  certainly  one  of  the  straightest  arrows  of  passion,  where 
there  is  the  smallest  circle  of  imagination  to  serve  for  a  target.  And  of 
that  inflammable  stuff  the  young  man  who  dreamed  night  and  day  upon 
and  about  the  sea  had  already  proved  that  he  had  a  considerable  supply 
beneath  his  easy-going  and  straightforward  ways.  His  life  had  made 
him  something  of  a  poet,  though  of  the  mute  and  inglorious  kind,  and 
as  his  growing  passion  was  twined  round  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
stem  of  duty  and  honour,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  allow 
it  freely  to  spread  and  climb. 

"  Strange  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly.    "  Who  ever  heard  that  love  was 
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strange  ?    It  isn't  love  that's  strange  -where  you    are.     And    as    for 

marrying — I  am  a  gentleman,  I  hope,  and  you  are  a  lady,  I  know.     And 

as  for  what  I  should  do  with  you " 

Suddenly  the  dreamy  look  cleared  off,  and  a  bright  light  came  into  her 

eyes.   "  Ah  !  I  am  a  lady — really  a  lady — you  own  it — you  call  me  so  ?  " 
"  With  all  my  heart.     What  else  should  you  be  ?  " 
"  You  don't  despise  or  scorn  me — you  don't  think  any  the  worse  of 

me  for  being  a  poor,  stupid  girl,  who  doesn't  know  what  to  say  or  what  to 

"  I  love  you, — that's  all ;  with  all  my  heart  and  soul." 

"  Oh  1 "  she  cried  out,  going  down  on  her  knees  before  him,  and 
kissing  his  hand  as  she  had  done  once  before,  "  And  I  love  you  too !  Yes, 
you  are  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  sees  what  I  want  to  be." 

"  Pauline  !  You  really  mean  you  love  me  ?  You  will  be  my  wife  ? 
You  know  what  I  mean  now  ?  " 

She  knew  no  more  than  ever,  but  that  was  nothing  :  all  her  specula- 
tions were  swallowed  up  in  one  proud  impulse,  that  lighted  her  up 
all  over,  and  made  her  look  really  beautiful,  even  for  critical  and  im- 
partial eyes.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  if  she  had  really  understood 
him,  and  if  the  two  could  have  married  out  of  hand,  that  the  mes- 
alliance, though  unpromising,  would  have  turned  out  a  failure.  Where 
she  knew  nothing  and  he  cared  nothing  about  the  world,  the  moral 
and  mental  training  of  an  unspoiled  and  loving  heart  would  have  given 
him  full  and  congenial  employment  for  his  whole  life  long,  even  beyond 
the  possibility  of  discovering  the  North  Pole.  They  might  have  gone  off 
in  the  Esmeralda,  and  have  returned  hero  and  heroine,  or  have  died 
together ;  and  in  either  case  all  would  have  been  well — if  only  the  pride 
wherewith  his  words  had  filled  her  had  been  for  him. 

She  felt  herself  grow  inches  taller. 

"  Countess  of  Lisburn !  "  she  thought  to  herself.  She  knew  no  more 
of  the  peerage  than  of  the  primer,  but  she  had  heard  much  talk  of  Dukea 
and  Earls  in  her  little  circle,  and  the  title  came  upon  her  almost  with  the 
charm  of  awe.  In  any  case  she  knew  it  meant  something  very  great 
indeed — even  the  irreverent  Carol,  she  recalled  to  mind,  had  thrown  out 
his  random  prophecy  of  her  possible  fate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply 
that  he  considered  it  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  sublime.  "  Countess  of 
Lisburn  !  He  may  look  down  on  Zelda,  he  may  look  down  on  Pauline, 
but  Countesses  are  not  looked  down  on — he  will  look  up  to  me  then — at 
last!  Yes,  that  yellow-haired  Gorgio  girl  will  not  be  a  Countess  of  Lisburn. 
I  wonder  what  a  Countess  can  do  ?  Can  she  put  people  in  prison,  or 
punish  them  and  make  them  obey  her,  like  Sylvia  ?  She  was  a  Baroness, 
and  I  suppose  it's  all  the  same.  Any  way,  nobody  can't  say  I'm  not  a 
lady  then — and  as  for  Miss  Claudia,  Benguilango  take  her.  He  hates 
beggars — we  shall  see  which  has  the  best  of  it  then.  I  want  to  be  like 
I  her  indeed  !  When  I'm  lady  enough  to  be  Countess  of  Lisburn  1  " 

Claudia  had  left  her  in  such  a  state  of  jealous  and  angry  despair, 
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that  the  sudden  revulsion  caused  by  the  unexpected  vision  of  a  triumph 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  savage  heroine  whom  she  represented 
nightly  at  the  Oberon,  braced  and  nerved  the  set  purpose  of  her  life  into 
yet  greater  energy.  Had  she  really  comprehended  Lord  Lisburn,  his 
chivalrous  devotion,  and  all  the  sweet  dreams  of  life-long  heart-union  and 
mutual  happiness  that  love,  with  him,  had  conferred  upon  the  word 
marriage,  she  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  demon  in  woman's 
form  to  have  made  use  of  so  honest  and  true  a  heart  as  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  confused  dream. 

Whether  Lord  Lisburn  was  as  much  the  happiest  of  men  as  an 
accepted  lover,  who  is  all  at  once  transformed  into  the  chrysalis  condition 
of  an  engaged  man,  ought  to  be — as  Harold  Vaughan  had  once  been,  for 
instance — is  not  easy  to  say.  If  excitement  means  happiness,  he  was 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  If  content  and  quietude  mean  happi- 
ness, he  was  very  far  from  the  great  sunshine  of  calm  that  signifies  the 
fulfilment  of  a  soul's  inmost  desires.  He  had  none  of  the  ordinary 
troubles  that  in  most  cases  come  as  little  clouds  to  interfere  with  the 
full  brightness  of  such  a  sunrise — there  were  no  parents  whose  consent 
was  doubtful,  no  lawyers  whose  delays  were  certain,  no  friends  and  rela- 
tions to  propitiate,  no  previous  flirtations  or  entanglements  to  break 
through.  Though  there  were,  of  course,  many  matters  connected  with 
the  biography  of  his  fiancee  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  know,  he 
would  have  scorned  to  ask  a  question  even  of  her — the  first-fruits  of  his 
love  must  be  perfect  trust,  not  only  in  the  present  and  future,  but  in  the 
past  besides.  His  abstinence  from  every  question  bearing  upon  her 
identity  with  the  Zelda  of  Harold  Vaughan  did  not  arise  from  fear  of 
what  the  answers  might  be,  but  from  the  perfect  love  that  casts  out 
fear.  When  they  were  married  she  would  no  doubt  tell  him  all  things, 
if  not  before :  and  so  far  was  he  from  hoping  that  her  history  would 
turn  out  to  be  common-place  after  all,  that  he  would  even  have  been 
a  little  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  a  single  element  of  romance  in  the  life 
of  her  who  had  become  the  poetry  of  his  own. 

Of  course  he  burned  to  tell  somebody  of  his  good  fortune,  without 
exactly  being  himself  the  first  to  publish  it  to  the  world  at  large.  It 
is  curious  how  fond  world- despisers  are  of  keeping  their  social  sins  to 
themselves,  and  though  Lord  Lisburn's  contempt  for  Lady  Penrose  and 
all  her  kind  was  thoroughly  sincere,  and  though  he  would  have  pro- 
fessed infinite  amusement  at  the  look  of  her  face  when  she  heard  the 
news,  still  he  felt  very  much  as  though  his  contempt  and  his  amuse- 
ment belonged  much  more  to  the  armoury  of  self-defence  than  of  aggres- 
sion. Nor  was  Harold  Vaughan  any  longer  in  the  position  of  a  sym- 
pathetic friend  in  matters  of  love,  however  congenial  he  might  be  in  such 
less  genial  climates  as  the  Arctic  Zone.  So,  however  much  he  burned  to 
talk  over  the  symptoms  of  his  madness  with  somebody  who  could  under- 
stand and  appreciate  them  better  than  his  future  bride  herself,  he  was 
compelled  to  be  himself  his  own  confidant. 
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Nor  was  his  good-night  to  Zelda  altogether  without  its  sting.  She 
need  not  have  turned  her  lips  away  from  his,  considering  how  respectfully 
they  sought  hers,  or  have  withdrawn  her  hand  from  his  so  quickly, 
considering  how  tender  was  his  pressure.  His  satisfaction  with  her  cold- 
ness towards  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not  meant  to  extend  into 
content  with  her  coldness  to  him.  However,  he  had  to  put  up  with  this 
half  embrace  as  best  he  might,  and  to  hope  for  a  thaw  in  time.  She  had 
told  him  that  he  was  loved — was  not  that  more  than  enough  for  now  ? 
So  it  was,  on  the  whole,  less  with  a  light  than  with  an  exalted  heart  that, 
at  last,  he  went  off  with  his  luggage  from  Golden  Square,  with  a  promise 
to  see  her  again  the  next  morning  in  order  to  arrange  innumerable  things 
— her  release  from  her  engagement  at  the  Oberon,  the  how  and  when  of 
their  marriage,  and  whether  the  honeymoon  was  to  be  spent  on  board 
the  Esmeralda. 

Zelda  heaved  a  profound  sigh  of  relief  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the 
door.  He  looked  up  to  her  lighted  window  from  his  cab,  but  was  not 
gratified  by  her  looking  out  to  see  the  last  of  him  as  he  drove  away. 
She  was  walking  up  and  down  in  a  state  of  wild  eagerness  for  impossible 
things  to  happen  in  an  impossible  instant  of  time.  If  he  was  shy  of 
p:  oclaiming  his  happiness,  she  would  have  proclaimed  her  coming  dignity 
to  the  house-tops  that  it  might  the  sooner  reach  the  ears  of  him  for  whose 
sake  she  had  promised  herself  to  another.  She  was  impatient  for  every- 
thing— impatient  even  to  look  again  upon  her  rival.  She  was  at  the  very 
height  of  her  exaltation  when  Carol,  in  evening  dress,  and  with  his  hat 
almost  falling  from  his  head  with  haste,  broke  her  commands  by  breaking, 
without  even  a  warning  tap,  into  the  room. 

"What's  the  matter,"  he  cried  out.  "Not  dressed,  and  Abner 
making  believe  his  overture  was  encored,  to  give  you  time  to  come. 
You're  not  ill  ?  By  Jove,  if  you've  got  another  sprained  ankle  this  time, 
people  will  be  asking  for  their  money  back — and  such  a  house — royalty, 
too.  Come,  jump  into  my  cab " 

"  What — you  here  again  ?  No,  I  won't  jump  into  your  cab,  and  I 
won't  sing." 

"  Mademoiselle  !  you  must" 

"  Must,  indeed  1  People  have  done  saying  '  must '  to  me,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you  want  to  lose  your  engagement — pay  for- 
feit  " 

"Tell,  them,  if  you  please,"  she  said,  drawing  herself  up  as  high  as 
nature  allowed,  "  that  I  am  going  to  be  Countess  of  Lisburn." 

Carol's  tongue  for  once  lost  its  rapidity. 

"I  have  made  Editors,"  he  said,  with  a  dignity  almost  equal  to  her 
own,  "  I  have  made  a  Bishop,  I  have  made  Poets,  I  have  even  made 
Peers.  But  I  don't  think  I  ever  made  a  Countess  before.  I'll  get  it 
talked  about  the  house,  and  you  shall  have  a  double  encore  in  everything. 
Your  future  ladyship  will  remember  Denis  Carol.  I  said  I'd  make  you  a 
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Countess,  and  a  Countess  you  are.  I'm  not  surprised— I  knew  it  all 
along.  Come — they  won't  be  angry  with  you  for  being  late  when  they 
know  why.  By  Jove,  you're  the  cleverest  girl  that  ever  was  born — you 
do  me  credit,  indeed  you  do." 

It  was  her  first  homage,  and  fell  upon  willing  ears.  She  went,  for 
her  heart  was  full  of  she  knew  not  what,  and  if  she  had  staid  at  home  she 
would  still  have  sung.  But  Lord  Lisburn  was  not  particularly  pleased 
when  he  read  in  next  morning's  Trumpet  how  his  future  wife  had  received 
"  an  ovation  that  crowned  all  her  previous  triumphs,"  and,  in  another 
place,  "  on  dit,  that  Mdlle.  Pauline  Leczinska  is  about  to  bo  led  to  the 
altar  by  a  peer  of  the  realm."  He  knew  what  sort  of  people  were  about 
her  too  well  to  think  her  guilty  of  such  hideous  treason  to  the  very 
alphabet  of  sentiment,  and  he  thought  he  knew  her  too  well  to  be  angry 
with  her  for  the  work  of  the  flies  that  buzzed  about  her  and  treated  her 
fame  as  though  it  were  carrion.  But  he  threw  the  Trumpet  at  poor 
Pedro's  head  all  the  same  and,  though  both  indignant  and  mortified,  felt 
all  the  more  eager,  not  only  to  make  her  his  wife,  but  to  carry  her  off 
in  the  Esmeralda  to  regions  where  there  are  no  tongues  but  those  of 
Esquimaux,  where  the  Sun  is  the  only  Journal,  and  Nature  herself  the 
only  Stage. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
AN  EPISODE. 

WHEN  the  Cornflower,  or  the  Gretchen,  of  Mrs.  Goldrick's  vision  of 
memory  had  in  one  instant  seen  the  barely  tasted  cup  of  her  youth 
fall  upon  the  ground  before  Herr  Maynard's  feet  and  shiver  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  she  knew  that  the  broken  atoms,  do  what  she  might,  could 
never  be  united  into  the  semblance  of  a  cup  any  more.  But  when  she 
caught  the  stray  glance  of  herself  in  Marietta's  mirror  that  showed  her 
the  fixed  and  stony  expression,  as  of  one  grown  old  in  her  spring-time, 
that  she  must  henceforth  wear  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  she  had  also  caught 
something  more  than  a  passing  glimpse  into  another  mirror — one  of  those 
flashes  of  truth  that  every  now  and  then  do  the  work  of  years  in  forming 
character  by  revealing  us  to  ourselves.  She  not  only  saw  with  dismay 
the  ruins  of  her  vanished  beauty,  but  she  caught  sight  of  the  three  forms 
of  Envy,  Hatred,  and  Jealousy,  each  wearing  the  very  features  that  Mar- 
rietta's  looking-glass  had  already  told  her  were  her  own.  In  her  youth 
she  had  always  been  a  viewer  of  visions,  even  as  in  middle  age  she  had 
developed  into  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  She  had  fancied  that  she  was  wor- 
shipping the  ground  trodden  by  her  benefactress,  while  all  the  while  she 
was  worshipping  the  heavy  feet  that  followed  and  trampled  out  the  light 
foot-prints  of  Marietta. 

And  she  had  been  offered  a  sum  of  gold  to  aid  the  man  whom  she 
loved  to  gain  her  rival !  She  knew  that  the  offer  was  well-advised,  for 
she  could  not  help  becoming  conscious  at  last  of  the  glaring  fact  that  she 
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and  her  mistress  had  changed  places — that  the  protegee  had  become  the 
protector,  and  that  she,  with  her  strength  of  character,  formed  in  the 
hardest  school  of  poverty,  could  influence  Marietta  with  a  touch  or  word. 
The  ballerina  could  not  get  on  for  an  hour  without  clinging  to  somebody 
— yesterday  it  was  Maynard,  to-day  it  was  Gretchen — at  a  sign  from 
Gretchen  it  would  be  Maynard  again.  Well — and  suppose  she  gave  the 
sign  ?  To  sell  her  dream  of  love  for  gold  did  not  strike  her  with  the  same 
thought  of  treason  to  romance  which  it  would — perhaps — have  carried 
to  French  novel-heroines  who  to  her  represented  the  ideal  and  poetic 
world.  In  the  first  place  the  love  was  gone,  irretrievably.  So  far 
as  its  actual  value  was  concerned  it  would  turn  no  balance  by  as 
much  as  the  weight  of  a  feather's  shadow.  She  judged  his  love  by  her 
own,  and  he  had  proved  to  her — as  she  thought — that  he  could  love 
Marietta  as  she  understood  love,  in  «pite  of  scorn  and  coldness,  and  all 
the  more  for  its  being  despised.  On  the  other  hand,  as  she  well  knew, 
gold,  even  as  a  source  of  positive  happiness,  is  the  heaviest  of  all  actual 
things.  Those  who  have  ever  wanted  it  know  what  romance  even,  what 
poetic  sentiment,  belong  to  the  word  "  Gold  " — how,  if  it  were  not  for 
shame  of  being  thought  sordid,  we  should  class  avarice  with  love  itself  as 
a  passion  of  the  most  supreme  order — as  the  source  of  as  much  selfish 
heroism  and  of  as  much  heroic  self-denial.  She  had  not  forgotten  how 
hunger  had  taught  her  to  compare,  not  common  gold  coins  to  the  diviner 
stars,  but  the  common  stars  to  diviner  gold  coins  :  she  had  not  forgotten 
the  agony  of  soul  she  had  suffered  at  the  loss  of  a  guinea,  or  how  her 
longing  to  spend  some  of  it  in  aiding  her  friend  the  Jew  had  enhanced  the 
poetic  flavour  of  greed  which  exhaled  from  her  dreams  of  Gulden  under 
the  direct  rays  of  the  golden  stars.  During  her  short  span  of  happiness  she 
had  forgotten  all  these  things :  money  had  become  an  every-day  matter, 
that  came  and  went  without  anybody's  thinking  why  or  how.  But  in 
the  agony  of  her  supreme  disappointment  all  her  soul,  as  it  were,  was 
summoned  together  to  meet  and,  if  it  might  be,  to  resist  the  blow :  not  one 
passion  or  one  memory  disobeyed  the  summons,  and  the  girl,  whose  whole 
object  in  life  from  her  earliest  days  had  been  to  coin  the  dust  of  the  streets, 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  everything  and  anything,  into  pence  for  her  own 
self,  was  necessarily  the  first  to  return  to  the  front  and  occupy  the  ground. 

It  was  then  the  idea  dawned  upon  her  that  if  she  could  not  heap 
up  for  herself  treasures  of  love  and  sympathy  in  Paradise,  she  might  get 
together  an  earthly  treasure  of  the  kind  she  had  tried  and  known.  She 
of  course  formed  no  deliberate  plan,  but  the  tendency  formed  itself,  as  in 
all  such  cases.  Nobody  ever  said  "  I  will  sell  myself  for  gold  :  "  such 
contracts  have  simply  to  be  signed,  without  being  first  read  over. 

She  did  not  sleep  for  a  moment  the  first  night :  she  seemed  to  hear 
all  the  bells  in  Vienna  chiming  the  whole  night  through.  These  bells, 
also,  were  her  old  familiar  friends,  older  than  Marietta,  and  their  voice 
was  in  accordance  with  the  mood  in  which  she  threw  herself  back  into  her 
days  of  wretchedness,  to  find  in  them  her  proper  home.  For  an  instant 
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she  felt  inclined  to  obey  them,  and  to  escape  from  her  mock  paradise 
in  body  as  well  as  in  soul.  But  that  would  now  be  out  of  the  question. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  return  to  the  ranks  of  Trudchen  and  the 
other  Gretchen,  and  to  the  dismal,  hungry  strife  for  daily  bread,  in  which 
she  was  now  less  fitted  to  engage  than  ever.  In  more  respects  than  one 
she  was  changed. 

She  dropped  asleep  after  sunrise,  and  rose  late :  but  she  was  still 
earlier  than  Marietta,  who  seldom  got  up  before  afternoon.  She  had  a 
glorious  dream :  It  was  she  whom  the  Englishman  loved  after  all,  and 
when  she  woke  it  seemed  that  it  was  the  sound  of  his  voice  that  called  her 
out  of  sleep.  So  it  was  with  a  doubly  cold  weight  in  her  for  a  heart  that 
she  began  to  prepare  Marietta's  coffee — the  ballerina  was  as  whimsically 
particular  about  her  coffee  as  about  everything  else,  and  would  not  look 
at  it  unless  it  was  made  by  Gretchen' s  own  hands.  Gretchen  might  have 
put  poison  into  the  cup  had  she  pleased  :  the  thought  came  into  her  own 
mind.  It  was  well  for  Marietta  that  morning  that  the  thought  came 
without  the  means.  As  it  was,  if  wishes  could  poison,  she  was  dead 
already.  No  rival  is  so  hateful  as  a  benefactress,  because  she  cannot  be 
hated  with  a  good  conscience — rivalry  takes  the  guise  of  ingratitude,  and 
ingratitude  itself  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  hatred. 

Marietta  looked  at  Gretchen  strangely  when  the  coffee  was  brought  to 
her  bed-side. 

"  Why  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You 
look  as  if  you  had  seen  all  the  ghosts  in  Vienna." 
"Nothing." 

"  That's  not  the  way  to  say  nothing,  Gretchen.  You  look  as  if  all 
your  blood  had  turned  to  tears,  and  had  lost  the  way  out.  You  have  a 
head-ache  ;  I  can  feel  your  head  throbbing  as  if  it  was  my  own.  Oh, 
Gretchen,  don't  get  ill  again,  please — what  on  earth  should  I  do  without 
you?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  ill.  You're  a  great  deal  too  good  to  me." 
"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I'm  never  good  to  anybody.  I  rather 
prefer  being  cruel  and  unkind.  There's  that  Englishman  of  mine,  for 
instance;  I'm  sure  I  lead  him  the  life  of  a  dog.  He  follows  me  up 
and  down  like  my  own  shadow,  and  can't  get  away,  though  I  do  nothing 
but  snub  him ;  it  is  simply  delightful,  especially  making  him  jealous. 
It's  as  good  as  having  a  pet  bear." 

"  What  a  baby  !  "  thought  Gretchen,  scornfully.  "  And  to  think  a 
man,  with  broad  shoulders  and  strong  arms,  should  put  up  with  being 
made  a  plaything  of — why  even  he  could  see  the  difference  between  us ; 
no,  she  has  no  more  heart  than  a  wax  doll  in  the  shop-windows,  and  he 
sees  it  as  well  as  I.  Marietta  ?  " 
"  Gretchen  ?  " 

"  You  really  don't  care  for  Herr  Maynard  ?  " 
"  Mon  Dieu  I    He  won't  let  me.     I  only  wish  he  would." 
"  It  seems  to  me  he  tries  hard  enough." 
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"  Gretchen,  when  you're  as  old  as  I  am,  you'll  find  out  what  fools 
men  are.  Why,  he's  never  even  let  me  be  jealous  of  him.  If  I  vex  him, 
he  only  gets  miserable  and  grumbles ;  if  he  would  only  scold  or  throw  the 
chairs  at  my  head,  that  would  be  something  :  but  how  can  I  care  for  a 
man  who  only  puts  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  sulks  ?  It's  his  own 
fault  if  he  tempts  a  girl  to  show  her  tempers.  I'm  inclined  to  talk  this 
morning  ;  shall  I  tell  you  a  secret,  Gretchen  ?  Well,  I  did  once  think  I 
cared  for  him  a  little.  It  was  once  when  I  was  worse  to  him  than  usual, 
and  he  turned,  and  told  me  he  would  have  me  whether  I  chose  or  no. 
Didn't  I  give  him  a  scolding  for  it ! — he  kept  away  for  days,  and  that  made 
me  want  him  back  again.  I  was  just  beginning  to  think  of  giving  in, 
when  he  spoiled  it  all  by  coming  back  without  calling.  That  was  the 
time  when  you  first  came  down-stairs.  Oh,  and  there  was  one  other 
time,  that  was  when  it  came  into  my  head  that  he  seemed  to  take  very 
kindly  to  my  turning  him  over  to  you." 

Every  word  of  her  chatter  was  a  stab  to  Gretchen,  the  concluding 
jest  felt  like  a  mortal  blow.  But  this  was  not  to  be  all. 

Herr  Maynard  himself  called,  and  Marietta,  as  if  following  up  her 
whim  of  giving  herself  a  little  jealous  pastime,  that  is  to  say,  of  playing 
with  edged  tools,  chose  to  snub  him  more,  and  to  turn  him  over  to 
Gretchen  even  earlier  than  usual. 

The  Englishman  lost  no  time. 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,"  he  asked  her,  "  have  you  thought  over  what  I 
asked  you  ?  But  what's  the  matter  ?  you  don't  look  yourself  to-day. 

"  I  am  though — quite  myself  again — thank  you,  though,  for  asking." 

There  must  have  been  some  under-tone  of  sarcasm  in  her  common- 
place words,  for  even  he,  self- enwrapped  as  he  was,  observed  them.  No 
wonder  her  accent  was  inconsistent  with  her  words ;  after  breaking  her 
heart,  to  be  asked  carelessly  by  the  breaker  after  the  health  of  the  pieces 
was  a  little  too  hard  to  bear. 

"You  look  awfully  ill,  though.  I  suppose  that  considerate  Marietta 
of  ours  has  been  dragging  you  about  till  she  has  knocked  you  up.  But 
have  you  been  thinking  ?  Of  course  you  have,  that's  a  good  girl.  Have 
you  said  anything  to  Marietta  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  And  when  do  you  mean  to  begin  ?  " 

Since  her  morning's  talk  with  Marietta,  a  new  frenzy  had  come  upon 
her.  In  spite  of  her  moral  despair,  she  had  not  been  proof  against  the 
thought  of  wealth,  which  had  been  her  first  love,  even  the  only  substitute 
for  the  love  of  her  mother  Nature,  who  had  doled  out  to  her  kreuzers  for 
kisses.  But  golden  cement  could  not  heal  her  heart :  mending  was  of 
no  use  unless  the  cup  could  be  made  to  hold  some  kind  of  wine.  She 
knew  that  Herr  Maynard  could  not  spend  his  whole  life-time  in  picking 
up  Marietta's  crumbs.  Marietta,  if  she  did  not  marry  him,  would  be 
sure  to  end  in  marrying  somebody,  and  even  if  she  married  nobody,  she 
must  expect  to  lose  both  youth  and  beauty  in  the  course  of  years,  and 
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these,  as  Gretchen  felt,  were  the  sole  chains  by  which  her  lover  could 
possibly  be  bound.  And  then  what  would  happen  ?  Gretchen  would 
lose  even  the  miserable  privilege  of  seeing  the  man  whom  she  loved  in  so 
wild  a  fashion,  of  hearing  the  voice  which  formed  her  heart's  food,  even 
the  yet  more  miserable  joy  of  self-torment  in  watching  his  devotion  to 
another.  If  passion  could  not  be  satisfied,  it  must  feed  on  itself :  next 
to  the  enjoyment  of  food  was  the  luxury  of  hunger,  for  hunger  means 
hope,  and  while  these  three,  Marietta,  Gretchen,  and  Herr  Maynard, 
remained  together  all  things  remained  possible.  I  think  most  women 
will  understand  the  sort  of  inconsistent  consistency  that  led  her  to 
prefer  the  crowning  despair  of  bringing  about  a  marriage  between  her 
lover  and  her  direct  rival  to  the  barren  conclusion  of  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  direction  of  his  fate,  and  letting  him  drift  into  a  world  of 
strange  women  with  whom  neither  she  nor  her  rival  had  anything 
in  common.  And  then  another  matter  must  not  be  forgotten.  If  she 
had  become  Marietta's  mistress,  Herr  Maynard  had  become  her  own 
master,  not  by  any  merits  of  his  own,  but  simply  because  he  was  he  and 
she  was  she.  How  could  she,  any  more  than  Zelda  in  after  days, 
evolve  camels  of  morality  and  right  reason  from  the  depths  of  her  moral 
consciousness  when  she  had  no  moral  consciousness  from  which  to 
evolve  them  ?  She  would  have  been  the  man's  second  or  tenth  wife  if 
he  pleased,  now  that  the  hope  of  full  and  complete  love  was  gone,  and 
have  obeyed  him  to  the  extent  of  trying  to  get  him  the  moon  if  he  asked 
for  it,  even  if  the  moon  were  her  rival.  And  then  there  was  the  last 
desperate  thought  of  all — that  he  might  be  pleased  into  kindness  by  her 
eagerness  to  gratify  him  always  and  anyhow.  It  was  all  a  strange  com- 
pound of  greed,  passion,  jealousy,  and  the  craving  for  self-torture  that 
belongs  to  unreasoning  passion.  But  though  the  total  was  strange,  each 
item  in  the  compound  was  as  natural  as  love  and  avarice  themselves. 

Yet  though  her  soul  was  confused  her  mind  was  clear.  She  had  not 
read  volumes  of  love  philosophy — mostly  of  the  morbid  sort — for  nothing, 
and  Marietta's  frank  confession  of  the  morning  had  taught  her  over-quick 
wits  a  great  many  things. 

"Promise  me,"  she  said,  "  that  everything  I  tell  you  shall  be  secret, 
even  from  Marietta  ?  " 

"  That's  right — nothing  like  confidence  between  friends.  There's  my 
hand."  She  took  it,  and  he  felt  her's  tremble. 

"You  don't  know  Marietta."  Suddenly  her  heart  gave  a  leap — a 
bold  thought,  brimful  of  hope,  sprung  up  in  her  like  a  sudden  sunrise. 
Even  if  it  failed  she  would  still  enjoy  a  season  of  Fool's  Paradise,  and 
that  would  be  better  than  to  be  banished  into  the  cold  without  even  having 
played  at  dreaming  out  her  dream.  "  You  don't  know  women,"  she  went 
on. 

"  Don't  I,  though — to  my  cost  too.  But  perhaps  you're  right.  I 
certainly  don't  follow  the  cards  this  game." 

"  I've  never  come  across  one  of  you  men  yet,"  she  answered,  from  her 
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behind-the-scenes  experience,  "  who  didn't  think  he  knew  women,  and  I've 
never  known  one  who  wasn't  wrong.  Do  you  know  you  might  marry 
Marietta  to-morrow  morning  if  you  pleased  ?" 

"  Then  I  do  please." 

"  Do  you  think  a  girl  like  that,  with  everybody  at  her  feet,  cares  for  a 
man  who's  just  like  all  the  rest — who'd  let  her  box  his  ears  without  a  word  ? 
You  know  women,  indeed  !  You  don't  deserve  for  me  to  tell  you  what  to 
do." 

"Dearest    Gretchen!      Tell  me — never   mind    letting    me   into    the 
secrets — I  only  want  Marietta,  and  then  I'll  keep  them  like  a  father  con- 


"  It  isn't  much  good  telling  you  though.  Why,  I  don't  believe  you 
could  keep  away  from  her  an  hour.  If  you  could " 

"  Confound  it,  that's  just  it.  I  see  what  you  mean,  but  it's  no  good. 
Hang  her,  I  should  only  sneak  back  again  like  a  beaten  cur.  I've  done  it 
before." 

"  And  you  call  yourself  a  man  1" 

"  No,  I  don't.     I  call  myself  a  fool." 

"  Why,  if  I  loved,  and  keeping  away  would  give  me  a  chance,  I'd  hide 
away  for  twenty  years." 

"Wait  till  you  do  love  somebody,  Gretchen — you'll  know  better 
then." 

"  Very  well,  then — I  meant  to  help  you,  that's  all.  But  there's  no 
helping  a  man  who  boasts  of  being  a  fool — and  a  coward  besides." 

Calling  oneself  a  fool  and  being  called  one  are  not  quite  the  same  thing ; 
and  to  be  called  coward  by  a  woman  is  not  pleasant  even  for  a  brave  man, 
especially  when  the  word  is  used  by  a  lip  that  does  not  try  to  hide  its  curl. 
Gretchen  was  really  beginning  to  despise  the  man  she  loved  without  loving 
him  the  less — and  that  is  the  seventh  depth  below  Acheron. 

"  Gretchen !"  he  said,  with  a  black  scowl.  "  You're  enough  to  provoke 
a  saint — and  I'm  neither  saint  nor  coward.  What  is  it  you  want  me 
to  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  you  wouldn't  fight  anybody.  But  what  I  call  a 
coward  is  a  man  who  likes  to  be  a  slave.  Marietta  thinks  so  too.  But 
if  you  can't  help  yourself,  there's  one  other  way.  Pretend  to  care  about 
somebody  else — she's  heard  of  jealousy,  I  suppose,  but  she  wants  to  be 
taught  what  it  means.  She  wants  a  master — not  a  slave  like  you." 

"  I  won't  have  you  call  me  coward,  Gretchen.  Yes,  you're  right,  I 
know.  I'll  let  her  see  that  I'm  not  to  be  trifled  with  any  longer — it  would 
be  glorious  if  I  could  only  make  her  feel  anything  through  that  cold  skin 
of  hers — jealousy,  anything.  I'll  flirt  with  every  ballet  girl  in  Vienna 
before  her  eyes." 

"  Just  as  though  she  wouldn't  see  through  it  as  well  as  1 1  No,  no — 
you  mustn't  flirt,  you  must  make  love,  and  not  to  everybody,  but  to  one. 
You  must  put  her  on  the  rack  every  day,  every  hour.  You  must  pretend 
to  hang  about  her  a  little  too— she  must  think  you  are  trying  to  hide  tha 
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you  don't  care  for  her  any  more.    You  are  a  bad  actor — all  the  better. 
If  you  were  a  good  one  I  should  say  pretend  to  be  a  bad  one." 

"It's  a  good  idea,"  he  said,  walking  up  and  down.  "I've  thought 
of  it  before.  By  Jove,  Gretchen,  you  are  a  clever  girl !  Why  one  would 
think  you  were  as  old  as  Eve,  to  have  a  head  like  yours  on  your  shoulders. 
Yes  I'll  do  it — she  wants  a  master,  does  she  ?  Then  she  shall  find 
one — so  here  goes  :  who  shall  it  be  ?" 

Gretchen  half  hoped  that  he  himself  would  say  the  word,  upon  such  a 
straw  of  mock  happiness  was  it  that  she  had  come  to  cling.  But  he  only 
went  on  walking  up  and  down,  with  a  look  of  eager  sullenness  on 
his  open,  florid  face  that  ought  to  have  made  her  ask  herself  if  even  mock 
happiness  could  be  possible  with  him.  As  usual,  however,  it  was  not  the 
real  Herr  Maynard  that  she  loved,  but  the  ideal  that  she  had  turned  into 
a  cloak  for  his  broad  shoulders,  and  the  deep  voice  that  might  have 
belonged  to  any  man  as  well  as  he. 

"Let's  see — who  shall  it  be  ?"  he  went  on.  "There's  that  Italian 
girl ;  what's  her  name — I  know  they  hate  each  other  like  poison,  or 
there's " 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?  Can't  you  see  the  girl  ought  to  be  your 
friend  ?" 

"Why — you  mean  yourself?  By  Jove,  Gretchen,  if  you  don't  take 
care,  it'll  end  in  the  real  thing !  Haven't  I  said  a  hundred  times  that  a 
hundred  Mariettas  wouldn't  make  one  you  ?  That  smooths  everything — 
to  make  hot  love  to  somebody  who  believed  it,  and  whom  one  didn't  care 
for,  would  certainly  have  been  a  bore.  But  with  you — here -goes  to  begin 
with,"  and  he  threw  both  his  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her  face  at 
random.  "  There — that's  earnest  of  a  double  thousand  pounds  on  the 
very  day  we  win." 

Poor  Gretchen  had  not  bargained  for  such  an  earnest,  and  the 
miserable  mockery  of  what  she  had  brought  on  herself  made  her  tear  her- 
self from  him  and  fly  as  she  would  have  flown  from  herself,  had  that  been 
possible.  The  kiss  felt  as  if  it  had  left  a  brand  upon  her ;  in  one  moment 
she  seemed  to  have  lived  and  loved  more  intensely  than  could  ever  be  the 
fate  of  Marietta  in  a  life-time.  The  embrace  alone  had  been  worth  the 
buying,  though  it  was  nothing  more  in  truth  than  the  first  touch  of  two 
thousand  pounds. 

Marietta's  wits  were  not  so  quick  as  those  of  the  pupil  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  but  her  heart  was  a  great  deal  quicker — so  quick  indeed  that  it 
had  never  yet  given  itself  time  to  get  fairly  down  to  the  bottom  of  any 
well  of  feeling  or  to  stand  still  in  any  one  spot  for  more  than  a  moment : 
it  was  in  truth  as  nimble  as  her  heels,  and  to  describe  her  life  as  coquet- 
terie  would  be  less  accurate  than  to  call  it  mental  and  moral  pirouetlerie. 
To  catch  her  was  a  true  butterfly  chase,  and  not  the  straight,  heavy 
trampling  after  her  which  had  been  the  fascinated  Englishman's  sole  notion 
of  moth-stalking. 

She  admired  and  believed  in  Gretchen,  however,  so  implicitly  that  it 
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was  strange  she  had  not  been  jealous  of  her  before :  if  she  really  cared 
about  Herr  Maynard,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  as  her  treatment  of  him 
would  naturally  lead  those  who  judge  women  by  the  rule  of  contraries  to 
suppose,  she  ought  to  have  felt  she  was  playing  a  rash  game  in  encourag- 
ing his  intimacy  with  one  whom  she  felt  to  be  her  own  superior.  But 
then  her  childlike  trust  of  her  protegee  was  so  intense  that  suspicion  was 
simply  impossible.  Had  she  caught  Gretchen  in  a  flagrant  act  of  treachery 
she  would  only  have  stared  and  disbelieved  her  own  senses.  Her  heart, 
judged  from  Gretchen's  stand-point,  might  be  a  very  light  and  tiny  one, 
but  every  scruple  of  it  was  of  the  purest  gold — not  a  confused  mass  of 
every  sort  of  alloy  like  the  more  intense  nature  of  the  Cornflower. 

And  yet  she  felt  her  light  heart  begin  to  grow  heavy  when  she  could 
not  help  seeing  that  somehow  her  power  was  beginning  to  wane.  She 
would  have  been  blind  had  she  not  found  out  that  a  confidence  was  esta- 
blished between  her  friend  and  her  lover  in  which  she  had  no  share — from 
which,  indeed,  she  was  excluded.  They  might  be  playing  at  love,  but  the 
game  became  singularly  like  the  real  thing.  Gretchen  was  making  the 
very  utmost  of  her  time  and  of  her  power.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  describe  the  progress  of  a  conspiracy  into  which  so  many  complex 
elements  entered  and  which  depended  for  its  conduct  upon  hourly  trifles. 
Droppings  and  pickings  up  of  fans,  the  comparative  merits  of  bouquets, 
changes  of  looks  and  tones,  belong  to  language  not  to  be  written  in  words 
— a  volume  would  be  required  to  enter  into  the  whole  psychology  of  rais- 
ing a  pocket-handkerchief  when  the  smallest  element  enters  that  does  not 
belong  to  simple  courtesy.  For  a  long  time  Maynard  proved  indocile  :  he 
acted  his  part  with  such  consummate  badness  that  the  greatest  of  actors 
could  not  have  equalled  him  in  the  representation  of  the  waverer  who 
begins  to  suspect  himself  of  inconstancy  and  tries  his  hardest  not  to  yield. 
Every  now  and  then  Gretchen  loosened  the  rein,  so  that  the  climax  she 
feared  might  not  arrive  too  suddenly.  But  she  kept  him  to  his  task,  until 
his  intimacy  with  her  became  a  habit  even  more  real  than  his  devotion  to 
Marietta.  If  he  had  not  been  incapable  of  combining  love  with  respect, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Gretchen's  stratagem  would  have  ended  in  triumph. 
Even  as  things  were,  it  seemed  quite  possible  that  she  had  laid  her  plans 
too  well — that  without  gaining  him  to  herself  she  would  lose  him  to  her 
friend. 

But,  however  long  she  might  put  it  off,  the  climax  was  at  last  bound 
to  come.  Maynard  was  falling  into  an  enraging  state  of  placid  and  easy- 
going content  with  the  situation :  Marietta  was  growing  pettish  and 
peevish,  and  Gretchen  was  living  in  a  state  of  continual  fever. 

One  day  Marietta  made  some  remark  on  Gretchen's  looks,  but  not  in 
quite  so  kind  a  voice  as  before. 

"  I  think  you're  losing  all  your  good  looks,"  was  the  way  she  put  it 
this  time.  Gretchen  only  smiled,  however ;  the  accusation  was  in  itself 
the  winning  of  a  skirmish.  But  she  only  answered,  "And  you  get  more 
and  more  beautiful  every  day." 
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"  No,  I'm  not— I'm  getting  hideous.  I'm  getting  tired  of  Vienna.  I 
hate  dancing — was  one  only  made  to  twirl  round  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other  ?  " 

Then  Gretchen  knew  that  the  climax  was  come.  She  drew  herself 
together,  for  she  felt  it  to  be  the  eve  of  battle  over  the  man  who  was  at 
that  moment  trying  to  beat  Von  Geierstein  at  ecarte,  and  failing  igno- 
miniously.  But  then  it  was  true  he  could  afford  to  lose. 

Marietta  was  very  provoked  indeed,  not  with  anything  that  had  been 
said  or  not  said,  done  or  not  done,  but  with  everything.  Any  thing  might 
have  been  the  immediate  cause — perhaps  her  coffee  had  been  too  sweet  or 
cold.  Still  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should  have  chosen  that  oppor- 
tunity rather  than  any  other  for  saying, 

"  Gretchen — what  is  it  you  and  Herr  Maynard  are  hiding  from  me  ?  " 

"  Hiding  ?  " 

"Yes — hiding.  I  can  see  there's  something  going  on  that  I'm  not  to 
know.  How  red  you  turn !  Oh,  Gretchen,  Gretchen  !  To  think  you 
should  have  fallen  in  love  with  that  man !  " 

"  I — in  love — Marietta  !  " 

"  No — don't  call  me  Marietta.  Yes,  do,  though — we  are  a  pair  of 
wretched  girls  together.  How  could  you  help  it  more  than  I  ?  There — 
I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  love  him — I'm  proud  of  it  now.  Why  don't 
you  say  a  word  ?  Are  you  ashamed  ?  " 

"My  poor  Marietta  !  "  said  the  younger  to  the  elder  girl,  almost  with 
the  air  of  a  mother  to  her  child :  "  What  can  you  know  about  love  ?  " 

Marietta  was  used  to  her  protection,  but  was  not  used  to  being  in- 
structed. 

"  Which  means  you  know  more  than  me.  Perhaps  you  do,  then. 
Oh,  I  can  bear  it — how  long  have  you  understood  one  another  ?  " 

"  Why  can't  you  believe  me  ?  There  is  no  understanding — there  is 
nothing  to  understand." 

"No — I  don't  believe  you.  You  love  him,  even  if  he  doesn't  love 
you.  Can't  I  see  it  in  your  cheeks  and  eyes  ?  Are  we  not  of  the  same 
people — can  we  not  read  each  other  in  the  same  way  ?  Oh,  Gretchen — 
tell  me  if  we  are  still  to  be  sisters,  or  if  I  am  to  hate  you  all  the  rest  of 
my  days — if  he  loves  you  I  must  hate  you — I  must  and  will." 

The  tears  were  beginning  to  run  from  the  poor  girl's  eyes  as  she  poured 
out  her  quick  and  contradictory  ejaculations  of  affection  that  wandered 
backwards  and  forwards  between  her  lover  and  her  rival,  now  running 
into  pique  and  now  into  simple  sorrow.  She  had  never  been  seen  to  shed 
a  tear  over  anything  but  trifles  till  now,  and  Gretchen's  heart  began  to 
open  under  the  unexpected  shower. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  had  never  seen  me  !  "  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  in  a 
tone  of  passion  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Marietta's  April  soul,  and  that 
astonished  her  with  its  vehemence.  "  Why  did  you  not  let  me  die  on 
the  pavement,  instead  of  lifting  me  up  and  making  me  live  to  be  a  curse 
to  you  ?  " 
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"  I  lifted  you  up  to  make  you  love  me,"  said  Marietta,  simply,  speak- 
ing not  quite  the  truth,  but  very  nearly.  She  had  taken  her  from  the 
streets  merely  out  of  her  good  heart :  but  the  motive  she  gave  herself 
was  not  long  in  coming  after.  "jAnd  what  wrong  have  you  done  ?  How 
can  you  help  loving — how  can  you,  or  any  woman  that  was  ever  born  ?  " 
What  wrong,  indeed,  had  she  done  ?  But  her  having  done  no  harm 
could  not  prevent  her  feeling  that  in  heart  she  had  been  guilty  of  a 
thousand  hopes  and  thoughts  and  wishes  each,  in  spirit,  more  black  and 
treacherous  than  any  outward  deed  could  be.  Even  now  she  felt  herself 
capable  of  betraying  her  benefactress  to  death  itself,  if  it  would  enable 
her  to  turn  her  mock  triumph  into  the  real  triumph  of  a  single  hour. 
How  could  she  not  feel  herself  guilty  of  a  cruel  though  nameless  and,  as 
yet,  barren  wrong  ?  She  was  but  engaged  in  trying  to  bring  together  two 
people  who  loved  one  another — had  she  been  a  self-analyst,  she  would 
have  dignified  her  course  with  the  name  of  self-sacrifice,  and  perhaps  have 
consoled  herself  with  the  spiritual  self-conceit  of  virtue.  She,  however,  was 
not  philosopher  enough  to  have  found  the  process  of  turning  base  metal  into 
spurious  gold.  She  knew  herself,  without  enquiry,  to  have  become  every- 
thing ignoble — ungrateful,  sordid,  selfish  :  and  though  she  might  be  doing 
no  wrong,  the  wrong  was  there.  Her  old  worship  of  Marietta  had  given 
her  a  faith  and  a  conscience,  and  she  knew  herself  to  be  faithless  to  both 
with  open  eyes.  She  even  took  a  certain  pride  in  making  herself  out  to 
be  all  that  was  base  for  passion's  sake,  by  way  of  revenge  upon  Nature 
for  having  made  her  all  that  was  wretched. 

But  Herr  Maynard's  game  at  ecarte  had  now  come  to  an  end.  As  he 
hated  losing  anything,  he  was  by  no  means  in  the  best  of  tempers  when 
the  force  of  habit  led  him  to  the  door,  behind  which  two  women  were 
condescending  to  make  themselves  unhappy  for  the  sake  of  his  big  voice, 
broad  shoulders,  frank  eyes,  and  sullen  scowl.  Besides,  he  had  been 
touched  roughly  in  a  sore  place. 

"  Herr  Maynard,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  I  shall  end  by  being  disap- 
pointed in  you.  We  trusted  to  you  to  bring  la  Eomani  down — we 
thought  we  Viennese  were  going  to  see  what  an  Englishman  could  do. 
And  Per  Bacco,  as  we  used  to  say  in  Venice,  if  you're  a  bit  better  than 
me,  or  any  other  poor  devil  who  has  no  bonnes  fortunes  to  speak  of. 
Thank  you — yes,  it's  quite  right :  a  thousand.  You  shall  take  your 
revenge  any  time  you  please.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  you're  no  better  than 
anybody  else — you've  got  to  put  up  with  the  femme  de  chambre,  and  not 
Xan  over  pretty  one  to  my  mind.  But  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum." 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  Herr  Lieutenant.  Don't  be  too  sure — 
those  laugh  that  win." 

"But  you've  been  long  enough  about  it  to  take  Ehrenbreitstein." 

"  Look  here,  Lieutenant — I  let  you  off  my  revenge  if  you'll  give  me 
odds  that  the  fortress  doesn't  fall  in  three  days." 

"  Three  days  1  Why  I'd  take  it  myself  in  three  days,  if  I  cared  to 
try.  A  place  that  holds  out  twenty  minutes  isn't  worth  a  siege  to  my 
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thinking,  whoa  there  are  so  many  that  don't  hold  out  five.  But  de 
yustibus  again.  Make  it  two  days,  and  say  done :  and  you  shall  have 
your  rcvonge  all  the  same." 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  ill  temper  at  a  loss,  pique  at  the  depreciation 
of  his  woman-killing  fame,  and  with  a  test  wager  on  his  hands,  that  he 
camo  to  make  his  daily  call  upon  the  two  girls.  If  the  Lieutenant  had 
been  behind  the  scenes  before  he  came,  he  would  hardly  have  been  so 
willing  to  take  the  wager — and  yet,  perhaps,  he  would  ;  for  he  generally 
managed  to  bo  the  winner  when  accounts  were  settled. 

As  soon  as  the  Englishman  entered  the  room,  Marietta,  despite  the 
deepened  scowl  on  his  forehead,  strode  or  rather  sprang  towards  him, 
seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  face  to  face  with  Gretchen. 

"  There,"  she  said,  with  the  short,  quick  stamp  of  her  foot  on  the  floor, 
"  tell  me  which  you  love  best — her  or  me  ?" 

This  was  a  way  out  of  the  complication  that  not  the  most  skilful  of 
knot-makers  could  have  foreseen  or  provided  for.  As  usual,  unthinking 
impulse  was  master  of  the  situation  ;  nor  was  Herr  Maynard  himself  more 
astonished  at  the  open  boldness  of  this  sudden  appeal  than  Gretchen. 
And  yet  what  she  felt  was  not  all  bewilderment.  What  if  the  answer 
should  actually  be  what  she  had  hoped  to  make  it  become  with  a  few 
weeks  more  time  ?  Was  it  not  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  Englishman 
might  be  less  willing  to  give  up  his  friend  and  counsellor  than  the  mere 
summer  queen  of  his  fancy  ?  She  hung  like  Minerva  upon  the  looks  of 
this  modern  Paris,  in  whose  hands  the  golden  apple  was  already  poised. 

Of  course  the  hope  was  as  vain  as  Minerva's  own  had  been.  If 
Maynard  had  been  piqued  into  betting  that  he  would  cut  off  his  right 
hand,  he  would  have  been  as  faithful  to  the  wager  as  a  saint  to  a  vow. 
There  are  hundreds  to  whom  the  loss  of  a  wager  upon  which  depends 
their  whole  hardly  won  reputation  for  woman  conquest  would  be  the  loss 
of  all  the  honour  they  are  capable  of  understanding,  and  Maynard  was 
one  of  them. 

Still,  he  need  not  have  kicked  over  his  ladder  quite  so  care- 
lessly. He  might  have  discovered  by  this  time  that  Gretchen's  aid 
in  bringing  matters  to  their  climax  was  insufficiently  paid  with  two 
thousand  or  even  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  might  have  thrown 
her  one  look  of  gratitude  as  she  burst  from  the  room  rather  than  hear 
the  answer  that,  after  the  first  instant,  she  could  read  in  the  very  air  that 
parted  him  and  her. 

This  is  how  a  chain  of  the  merest  chances,  too  slight  and  subtle  to 
be  set  out  one  by  one,  had  crushed,  while  yet  in  the  bud,  what  might, 
had  one  or  two  accidents  differed  ever  so  slightly,  have  developed  into  a 
grander  soul  than  is  often  permitted  to  blossom  even  under  care  and 
culture.  Thenceforth,  had  she  cared  for  anything  but  the  gold  of  the 
apple,  she  would  have  been  more  than  human.  Even  as  things  were, 
there  was  another  phase  yet  to  come. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

MlSEERIJIA. 

THE  Old  Wharf-Side  was  still  unchanged,  even  down  to  its  minutest 
details.  Mrs.  Goldrick  was  still  looking  for  the  lost  key.  It  was  at  all 
events  an  object  in  life  for  her,  if  nothing  more.  How  she  lived,  or  even 
existed,  all  those  days  and  nights  is  perhaps  conceivable  by  those  who 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  make  enquiry  into  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
solitary  rats  of  the  human  sewers.  Her  sleep  was  perhaps  scarcely  worth 
speaking  of,  being  a  mere  bundle  of  dreams.  Her  food  was  of  two  kinds, 
bodily  and  spiritual,  the  bodily  being  easily  described.  First  she  came  to 
the  end  of  her  bread,  then  to  the  end  of  the  small  amount  of  ready  cash 
that  Aaron  had  left  her,  then  to  the  end  of  her  wine  that  had  given  her 
fictitious  strength,  and  then  to  the  end  of  Aaron's  brandy,  that  had  given 
her  very  actual  fever.  Then  followed  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  witch  acd 
miser  visiting  the  pawn-shops  and  raising  upon  her  household  rubbish 
anything  that  the  man  at  the  counter  might  be  pleased  to  give  her.  At 
last,  however,  every  nook  and  corner  was  left  bare,  and  herself  left  almost 
without  clothes.  The  windows  lost  their  blinds,  and  such  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  her  poverty  that  her  reputation  of  miser,  combined  with  such  an 
appearance  of  utter  destitution,  gave  ample  ground  for  the  children  who 
fearfully  peeped  in  to  set  a  report  going  that  she  must  be  rolling  in  gold. 
The  apparent  poverty  of  a  reputed  miser  is  a  better  foundation  for  credit 
than  any  amount  of  luxury — people  have  been  told  "all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters "  until  they  have  come  to  believe  all  that  does  not  glitter 
to  be  gold.  It  could  only  have  been  her  other  reputation  for  witchcraft 
that  saved  her  from  burglary,  and,  even  so,  she  was  watched  by  many  a 
curious  pair  of  eyes.  Then,  when  she  reached  the  pass  of  being  thought 
able  to  buy  up  all  St.  Bavons,  she  was  driven  for  at  least  four-and-twenty 
hours  to  live  literally  upon  nothing  but  air. 

How  many  people  who  read  of  hunger  know  what  hunger  really 
means  ?  Perhaps  a  good  appetite  may  be  better  worth  having  even  than 
good  food ;  but  not  even  a  chameleon  could  be  expected  to  admit  that  the 
very  best  of  appetites  without  food  is  equal  in  value  to  the  very  worst 
with  some  prospect  of  satisfaction  before  appetite  changes  into  hunger. 
Mrs.  Goldrick  had  arrived  at  the  fourth  stage.  She  had  passed  the  first 
state  of  balked  appetite  in  which  the  healthy  desire  for  meat  fades  away 
into  a  faint  craving  for  stimulant.  She  had  gone  through  the  state  of 
collapse  after  which  comes  a  period  of  repose  from  all  wish  for  food,  when 
the  patient  feels  as  if  life  needed  no  fuel  but  what  is  self- supplied.  This 
season  of  apparently  self- sustained  strength  had  lasted  unusually  long  with 
her,  but  she  had  in  due  course  passed  into  the  third  stage,  when  hunger 
woke  again,  not  in  the  form  of  an  appetite  but  of  a  passion.  The  fourth 
was  the  wolf-stage,  when  the  wild-beast  starts  up,  and  the  human  spirit 
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is  no  longer  responsible  for  the  workings  of  instinct.  Her  existence — it 
can  be  called  her  life  no  longer — became  almost  too  hideous  for  narration. 
With  a  treasure -box  before  her  eyes  that  only  needed  the  turn  of  a 
skeleton  key  to  make  her  a  rich  woman,  she  transformed  herself  into  as 
much  a  beast  of  prey  as  her  miserable  hunting  ground  allowed.  Her  rent 
had  been  payed  up  to  the  last  quarter,  so  her  search  was  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed  for  the  present,  and  her  desert  island  was  still  her  own 
hunting  ground  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  horrible  to  describe  the 
shifts  to  which  she  was  driven,  and  the  temptations  to  which,  rather  than 
betray  her  self-imposed  trust,  she  allowed  herself  to  yield.  There  was  a 
large  tortoise-shell  cat,  persecuted  by  the  children  of  the  Old  Wharf-side, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  creeping  down  into  the  cellars  at  ebb-tide  for  food 
and  shelter.  One  day  it  fell  upon  the  unusual  good  fortune  of  finding  a 
rat  too  small  and  feeble  to  shew  fight,  for  the  rats  ran  large  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zelda's  fortune.  The  poor  creature  was  already  half  killed 
by  the  hungry  cat  when  the  yet  more  hungry  woman  caught  sight  of  the 
unequal  battle.  It  was  not  from  any  sentimental  desire  to  protect  the 
weak  that  a  sudden  impulse  made  her  send  the  cat  flying  to  the  other  end 
of  the  cellar  with  one  of  her  pattens  after  it.  There  was  a  great  corpora- 
tion dinner  at  St.  Bavons  that  evening,  but  no  turtle  was  enjoyed  with 
greater  zest  than  was  Mrs.  Goldrick's  solitary  supper.  Not  only  was  her 
gnawing  hunger  appeased  for  a  time,  but  this  struggle  with  even  the 
gutter  cats  for  their  prey  had  given  her  an  idea.  Before  she  laid  down 
that  night  she  had  invented  a  rat-trap,  with  all  the  skill  and  craft  of 
necessity. 

Thus  much  for  her  bodily  food.  For  spiritual  food  she  was  as  well 
off  as  ever.  The  more  her  physical  strength  failed,  the  more  her  craze 
grew  into  definite  certainty  that  Zelda  was  still  alive.  She  could  not  for 
a  moment  entertain  the  thought  that  she  had  sacrificed  her  life  to  a 
shadow,  and  the  greater  were  the  pains  of  sacrifice,  the  less  it  seemed 
possible  that  they  were  thrown  away. 

And  so  this  was,  so  far,  the  end  of  the  Cornflower.  If  she  had,  as 
she  believed,  succeeded  in  betraying  her  good  angel  into  the  most 
miserable  of  all  miserable  marriages,  she  had  certainly  crowded  all  the 
wasted  strength  of  her  nature  into  one  life-long  effort  after  expiation. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  husband  of  her  friend  and  mistress  had 
already  an  heir  by  a  first  unhappy  wife,  her  duty  was  obvious — she 
removed  it  from  the  way.  When  Squire  Maynard's  ruin  was  imminent, 
her  duty  was  also  clear — to  use  her  increasing  influence  over  him  and  his 
affairs,  and  rob  him  right  and  left  in  order  to  make  provision  for  Marietta's 
child.  When  the  pedlar  Aaron  made  her  and  her  reputed  savings  the  price 
of  his  recovering  for  her  the  stolen  darling  whom  Marietta  had  left  to  her 
keeping,  she,  in  her  criminal  ignorance  of  those  English  laws  which 
everyone  is  assumed  to  have  at  his  fingers'  ends  by  intuition,  did  not 
think  twice  of  herself — self  had  become  nothing  to  her  long  ago.  After 
so  much  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  she  had  given  up  her  life's 
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object,  however  irrational  it  may  seem  to  the  majority  of  us  other  shadow- 
hunters,  in  order  to  exchange  a  diet  of  rats  for  a  crust  of  hread  and 
cheese.  Her  inheritance  was  Zelda,  the  child  of  the  more  than  mother 
whom  she  herself,  as  she  thought,  had  betrayed  and  destroyed,  and  she 
was  not  one  to  sell  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  As  for  her  own  child,  Mr. 
Brandt's  missing  cashier,  who  had  been  a  good  sort  of  son  to  her  before 
he  went  under  water  among  the  Dutch  dykes,  she  had  been  proud  of  him 
after  a  fashion,  if  it  was  only  because  he  did  not  squint  like  his  father : 
but  every  maternal  corner  of  her  heart  had  been  pre-engaged  long  before 
he  was  born.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  his  disappearance — he  had 
come  of  a  roving  race,  not  over  regardful  of  legal  honesty,  and  was  no 
doubt  on  his  legs  somewhere.  When  she  had  seen  his  name  advertised 
on  the  hand -bills,  she  only  assumed  that  he  had  somehow  managed  to 
better  himself  at  exceptional  expense  to  the  Gorgios,  and  returned  to  look 
for  her  key,  thankful  that  her  marriage  with  Aaron  had  not  burdened  her 
with  domestic  complications  and  interruptions.  Possibly,  in  another  rank 
of  life,  she  would  have  set  to  hunt  for  her  key  on  the  floor  of  a  mad- 
house ;  nor  is  it  altogether  pleasant  to  think  how  often  the  only  possible 
mental  and  moral  groove  permitted  to  a  special  temperament  by  special 
circumstances  may  be  taken  by  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
sane  as  proof  of  madness.  She  knew  what  she  was  about,  and,  according 
to  her  lights,  set  about  it  in  what  she  thought  was  the  straightest  and 
most  appropriate  way  to  succeed,  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
yielding  one  inch  of  herself  even  to  the  attacks  of  hunger — that  fiercest 
enemy  wherewith  moral  strength  can  be  called  on  to  contend.  Since  these  are 
generally  taken  as  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  soundest  sanity,  she  ought  not  to 
be  charged  even  with  monomania.  She  was  supremely  in  earnest,  supremely 
steadfast,  supremely  ignorant  of  the  banking  system,  and  nothing  more. 

If  she  could  only  set  her  eyes  on  the  Zelda  whom  she  knew  not  even 
by  name,  and  have  surrendered  the  old  chest  into  the  hands  of  her  for 
whose  sake  she  still  carried  on  the  trade  of  miser,  she  would  have  joyfully 
sung  the  Nunc  Dimittis  which  had  for  years  been  the  sole  canticle 
of  Hope  to  her  soul.  After  so  long  a  vigil  nothing  could  be  looked  for 
but  a  long  sleep,  which  to  her  meant  the  welcome  end  of  all  things.  The 
thought  of  dying  before  her  watch  was  over  was  so  bitter  as  to  seem 
impossible.  Though  the  days  slipped  by  and  made  her  grow  older  and 
older,  as  if  they  were  so  many  years,  her  absorption  in  her  mission 
rendered  her  as  deaf  and  blind  to  the  course  of  time  as  though  past, 
present,  and  future  were  terms  without  meaning  or  difference.  Her  mental 
backward  journey  to  Vienna  was  as  real  as  her  present  penance,  and 
neither  was  less  real  than  must  be  her  absolution  before  she  died.  Mean- 
while, to  her  superstitious  temper,  everything  depended  on  the  finding  of 
the  key. 

She  searched  so  carefully  as  to  leave  no  spot  in  the  cellar  unfingered. 
She  counted  the  bricks,  and  felt  over  and  round  them  one  by  one  three 
times  over,  tearing  up  every  weed  and  probing  every  crevice  and  rat-hole. 
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The  frogs,  toads,  and  all  other  loathsome  natives  of  the  place  looked  upon 
her  as  so  entirely  naturalised,  that  they  only  sat  and  stared  at  her,  even 
when  she  transformed  herself  into  a  cat  for  the  sake  of  their  meat.  She, 
in  turn,  became  so  used  to  their  ways,  that  their  splashings  and  scramb- 
lings  were  a  relief  to  her  solitude.  But  though  she  became  at  home  with 
them  more  than  any  unwilling  prisoner  could  possibly  be,  she  had  been 
cut  off  from  human  sounds  for  so  long  that  the  softest  whisper,  if  it 
differed  from  the  persistent  baby  voice  that  never  left  her  ears,  would 
have  startled  and  jarred  upon  her  more  than  all  the  strange  noises  of  her 
splashing  and  scrambling  companions.  And  it  was  not  by  any  means  a 
soft  whisper  that  at  ihe  end  of  her  third  day  of  rat-trapping  called  "  Mag ! " 
down  the  cellar  staircase. 

Not  that  the  voice  was  intended  to  be  anything  but  eminently  soft  and 
persuasive.  "  Mag !  "  it  called  out  again,  "  are  you  always  down  there 
among  the  coals  ?  Come  up  and  give  me  some  brandy — but  be  still  for 
your  life  :  things  are  a  little  queer  with  me  just  now.  I've  knifed  a 
nobleman,  and  the  Chokengros  are  after  me,  so  I've  just  looked  in  to 
keep  you  company  for  a  day  or  two  till  things  are  quiet  again — they 
won't  look  for  me  here,  and  you  may  as  well  let  me  have  that  thousand 
pounds." 

Her  heart  sank  down  :  what  was  to  become  of  her  with  her  husband 
coming  to  claim  free  quarters  in  her  empty  house,  and  with  her  key  still 
unfound  ?  But  before  she  had  time  to  answer  a  loud  knock  sounded  at 
the  street  door. 

Aaron  Goldrick  ran  back  along  the  passage,  and  no  doubt  made  use  of 
some  convenient  chink  to  reconnoitre  such  a  strange  event  as  a  visitor  to 
the  most  deserted  house  in  all  St.  Bavons.  At  any  rate  he  soon  ran  back 
with  his  teeth  chattering  almost  audibly,  nor  did  he  pause  as  before  at 
the  head  of  the  cellar,  but  came  down  headlong  to  the  verge  of  the  pool. 

"  Mag,  you  old  witch,  there's  always  a  something  whenever  I  come 
here.  Here's  a  man,  a  detective,  I'll  lay  my  thousand  to  all  your  bare 
boards.  Go  up  and  tell  him  all  the  lies  you  can  think  of,  there's  an 
angel.  I  can't  step  into  all  that  slime,  or  I'd  lie  behind  your  coals." 

"  You  coward.     Stay  where  you  are,  then — I'll  go  and  see." 

"  Is  there  no  back  way  out  ?     Can't  one  get  to  the  river  ?  " 

"  None.  You  must  make  the  best  of  it  there,  unless  you  want  to  slip 
down  and  lie  there  till  the  tide  comes  up  and  drowns  you — supposing 
you're  meant  to  be  drowned." 

"  Get  rid  of  him  any  way — tell  him " 

"  I'll  tell  him  what  I  please."  So  she  waded  back  to  the  steps,  put 
on  her  most  stony  manner,  and  opened  the  door  as  she  had  done  to  Claudia 
on  Whitmonday — the  last  human  being,  save  Aaron,  who  had  dared  to 
seek  the  witch  in  her  den.  Her  heart  which  had  sunk  down  at  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  her  husband,  rose  up  again  above  its  dead  level :  since 
nothing  was  so  extraordinary  as  a  knock  at  her  door,  it  must  presage 
something  more  extraordinary  than  the  visit  of  a  policeman,  and  there 
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was  but  one  thing  that  with  her  could  be  the  subject  of  any  presentiment 
or  presage. 

#  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Something  so  extraordinary  happened  to  me  a  day  after  my  half 
quarrel  with  Lord  Lisburn  that  I  gave  up  astonishment  at  anything  thence- 
forth and  for  ever.  I  had  just  read  in  the  Trumpet  that  monstrous 
rumour  of  the  forthcoming  marriage  between  Lord  Lisburn  and  the 
girl  whom  I  had  now  come  to  hate  with  a  sort  of  fascination.  I  cannot 
wonder  at  myself  even  now  for  beginning  to  think  her  influence  savoured 
of  the  supernatural — indeed  I  was  not  only  beginning  to  think  it,  I  had 
come  to  feel  it,  in  spite  of  my  sober  reason.  But  it  was  not  this  that  sur- 
prised me  :  Zelda  was  clearly  as  invincible  as  fate,  and  if  she  had  set  her 
heart  upon  marrying  me  instead  of  Lord  Lisburn,  I  had  no  doubt  but  that 
she  would  only  have  had  to  command,  and  I  should  have  obeyed.  I  could 
hardly  bear  to  think  of  it  all,  however,  little  as  I  was  surprised :  and 
to  this  day  I  cannot  tell  whether  my  disgust  arose  simply  from  shame  on 
behalf  of  my  friend  and  patron,  or  simply  from  a  feeble  rebellion  of  my 
reason  against  the  overwhelming  mastery  of  the  beggar  girl,  or  whether 
it  arose  from  both  of  these  combined  with  a  touch  of  jealousy.  If  she 
was  to  be  the  arbitress  of  my  destiny  it  would  have  been  some  bitter  satis- 
faction to  feel  that  she  chose  to  be  the  arbitress  of  mine  alone. 

I  had  hardly  digested  this  piece  of  news,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  whether  Lord  Lisburn  sailed  to  the  Pole  or  no,  I  must  hence- 
forth resign  duties  that  would  keep  me  in  the  daily  presence  of  the  future 
mistress  of  the  Esmeralda,  when  the  maid-of-all-work  who  waited  on  me 
at  my  lodgings  entered  and  brought  me  a  letter  directed  in  a  strange  hand. 
I  had  once  before  spoken  to  myself  of  something  being  as  impossible  as  if 
I  should  ever  turn  out  to  be  a  murderer  or  a  millionaire.  Now,  to  me, 
the  possession  of  a  thousand  pounds  would  have  answered  all  the  practical 
purposes  of  a  million  :  and  the  envelope,  plainly  addressed  to  myself,  and 
without  a  word  of  explanation,  contained  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of 
exactly  a  thousand  pounds.  I  had  never  seen  so  much  money  in  my  life 
before :  it  was  as  if  the  Bank  of  England  had  turned  into  a  cloud  and 
burst  over  my  head.  At  first  I  thought  it  some  blunder,  but  gradually 
a  suspicion  dawned  upon  me  that  made  me,  though  alone,  colour  up  with 
shame.  That  Carol  was  acquainted  with  the  Brandts  he  had  told  me  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  met  him :  that  he  chattered  about  everybody  to 
everybody,  I  knew — what  was  more  likely  than  that  he  had  been  talking 
about  me  and  my  destitution  in  the  quarter  where,  least  in  the  world, 
I  would  have  my  name,  far  less  my  poverty,  even  whispered  ?  It  was 
just  the  cold-blooded  kind  of  thing  that  was  strictly  appropriate  to 
Claudia;  she  was  just  the  girl,  I  thought,  to  destroy  a  man's  life  for 
him,  and  then  console  him  by  not  allowing  his  body  to  starve.  Not 
one  of  the  notes  would  I  touch  though  I  were  reduced  to  take  all  my 
meals  at  coffee  stalls ;  I  would  let  myself  fall  to  a  siege  diet  of  rats  and 
mice  before  letting  myself  accept  such  an  insult  in  the  name  of  charity. 
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The  only  question  was,  how  to  return  them.  It  would  not  do  to  put 
them  into  the  post — it  was  just  possible  I  might  be  mistaken.  At  last, 
after  much  meditation,  a  brilliant  thought  came  into  my  head.  I  would 
run  down  to  St.  Bavon's  itself,  and  ask  my  lawyer  acquaintance  there  to 
consult  Miss  Brandt,  as  a  well-known  supporter  of  public  and  private 
charities,  to  what  institution  in  St.  Bavon's  she  would  advise  a  client  of 
his  to  make  a  donation  of  a  thousand  pounds.  If  she  understood  the 
question,  she  would  be  sure  to  betray  herself  in  some  way :  if  she  did 
not,  it  would  be  time  for  me  to  make  farther  enquiries  and  to  seek  less 
delicate  means  of  showing  her  what  I  thought  of  such  a  gift.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  hit  upon  the  best  course  to  follow,  but  it  was  the  only  one  I 
could  think  of,  nor  did  the  next  morning  alter  the  conclusion  of  the 
evening. 

There  was  nothing  to  keep  me  in  town  for  two  clear  days ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  Trumpet  and  my  own  rigid  economy,  I  could  spare  the  money  as 
well  as  the  time.  I  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  when  Lord  Lisburn, 
to  my  shame — a  shame  of  which  I  was  ashamed — called  for  the  first 
time  to  be  a  witness  of  my  wretched  lodgings,  and  of  the  poverty  which 
I  chose,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  keep  concealed  from  all  men. 

I  do  not  think  he  was  uncourteous  enough  to  seem  to  observe — 
that  was  not  the  way  of  the  truest  gentleman  whom  I  ever  knew.  But 
that  I  felt  and  looked  confused  is  certain,  and  my  false  shame  did  me  no 
good  in  after  days.  How  clearly  every  instant  of  that  day  is  imprinted 
on  my  mind — how  strangely  every  word,  every  gesture,  every  look, 
seemed  to  work  together  as  if  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  about  the  most 
fatal  chain  of  circumstance  that  ever,  without  any  apparent  fault,  con- 
trived to  place  one  mortal  at  the  utter  mercy  of  another.  Do  we  ever 
sufficiently  notice  how,  to  produce  any  event,  however  slight — not  only 
the  destinies  of  wars  and  kingdoms,  but  the  wearing  of  a  coat  or  the 
spilling  of  a  cup  of  tea — there  must  have  gone  a  special  train  of  circum- 
stances, beginning  with  the  beginning  of  the  world;  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  looks,  thoughts,  words,  gestures,  times  and  places,  and  a 
thousand  other  things,  without  every  one  of  which,  combined  with  and 
following  one  another  in  one  definite  and  invariable  way,  the  fortune  of 
war  would  have  been  reversed  and  the  tea  would  not  have  been  spilled  ? 
I  am  not  a  fatalist,  because  I  have  witnessed,  if  I  have  never  exercised, 
the  full  power  of  will,  before  which  circumstance  went  down  like  grass 
before  the  scythe.  But  I  can  fully  sympathize  with  those  who  hold  that 
the  sequence  and  combination  of  all  things  could  not*  have  been  otherwise 
— that  the  human  will  itself  is  but  a  circumstance,  seeing  how  much  it 
depends  for  its  very  existence,  and  therefore  for  its  exercise,  upon  tem- 
perament, which  is  the  result  of  birth  and  breeding,  and  upon  opportunity 
— upon  matters  which  take  away  from  the  will  itself  all  attributes  of 
independent  power. 

This  is  a  long  digression  into  the  mysteries  of  philosophy  to  be  sug- 
gested by  my  stupid  mortification  at  having  to  receive  a  peer  of  the 
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realm  at  my  own  home — if  so  sacred  a  word  can  be  used  in  connection 
with  such  terms  as  Two-pair  back  and  Solitude. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  favour,  Vaughan,"  he  said.  "  You  know 
the  news,  of  course — confound  those  cads,  who  won't  even  let  a  man  have 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  tell  his  own  story.  I'm  afraid,  somehow, 
we  didn't  part  as  good  friends  as  we  ought — I  was  angry,  I  own,  and  was 
in  the  right  besides — but  you  couldn't  expect  to  know  Pauline  so  well  as 
I.  Well,  I  like  to  be]straightforward  and  do  things  right  off,  and  so  do  you, 
I  suppose.  I  want  you  to  be  friends  with  Pauline — do  you  understand  ? 
There's  not  another  man  whom  I'd  insult  Pauline  by  asking  such  a  thing, 
but  you've  saved  my  life  twice,  you  know  ;  you  can't  throw  me  over,  and 
if  you're  my  friend  you  must  be  Pauline's  too.  Poor  girl !  I  must  get 
her  all  the  friends  I  can." 

I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the  craving  of  a  man  who  professed  to 
despise  the  world  for  someone  to  stand  by  him.  Besides,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that,  whatever  Zelda  might  be  to  me,  she  could  never  be  my 
friend.  But  I  was  touched  by  his  frankness  and  gratitude,  and  by  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  tried  to  explain  that,  if  he  had  to  choose  between 
Zelda  and  me,  he  was  now  bound  by  stronger  ties  than  those  of  friend- 
ship and  gratitude.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say,  "  Then  you 
must  choose  Zelda  :  "  I  only  said,  lightly, 

"  They  say,  my  lord,  when  a  man  marries  he  says  adieu  to  his  friends 
— I  hope,  though  you  are  going  to  the  North  Pole,  you  will  only  say  au 
revoir  to  yours." 

Even  this  innocent  speech  was  another  link  in  the  chain. 

"  Not  even  au  revoir  to  you.  By  the  way,  you  seem  off  on  a  journey, 
to  judge  from  the  look  of  your  portmanteau." 

"  Oh,  only  for  a  few  days." 

"  '  H.  Vaughan,  St.  Bavons,'  "  he  said,  reading  my  label.  "  By  the 
way,  what  sort  of  place  is  St.  Bavons  ?  I  have  a  reason  for  asking." 

"  Very  large,  and  very  hideous — chiefly  celebrated  for  turtle,  back 
streets,  and  Quakers." 

"By  Jove!  the  bonnets  like  coal-scuttles!"  He  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  said, 

"  By  the  way,  if  you  come  across  a  policeman,  or  anybody  who  is 
likely  to  know  the  holes  and  corners  of  the  town — if  there  is  a  '  Royal 
Arms,'  and  an  '  Old  Point  Hotel,' " 

"  Of  course  there  are :  at  least,  close  by.     Why  ?  " 

"It  is  the  place,  then.  Then  you  can  find  some  chance  of  asking, 
without  saying  why,  if  there's  an  old  gipsy  woman,  or  some  such  person, 
known  as  Queen  Margaret ;  she's  said  to  be  a  witch  who  coins  gold, 
which  sounds  like  a  human  curiosity,  anyhow — if  you're  interested  in 
such  things." 

"  This  has  to  do  with  Zelda,"  I  thought,  "  though  it's  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse  to  commit  oneself  first  and  to  enquire  afterwards." 
I  certainly  did  not  care  to  meddle  any  longer  in  the  affair,  seeing  that 
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to  bring  back  pleasant  news  I  knew  to  be  impossible,  \vhile  if  I  brought 
back  unpleasant  news  I  should  be  sure  to  have  my  motives  misconstrued. 
I  made  up  my  mind,  however,  that  I  would  take  the  hint,  for  the  sake  of 
my  own  growing  interest  in  all  that  regarded  Zelda,  and  was  about  to 
satisfy  him  by  saying  yes,  when,  as  luck  would  have  it,  my  landlady  came 
into  the  room,  and,  without  regarding  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
requested  that  I  would  pay  her  my  single  week's  arrears  before  I  went 
away.  The  demand  was  made  in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  that  no-one 
could  help  seeing  her  opinion  of  the  value  of  my  credit — indeed,  I  was 
obliged  to  live  in  such  hand  to  mouth  fashion  that,  though  I  was  angry, 
I  was  not  surprised.  Anger  was  useless,  however — I  opened  my  purse, 
and  found  myself  obliged  to  give  up  my  journey :  to  squeeze  out  both 
fare  and  rent  was  impossible.  I  was  so  annoyed  that  Lord  Lisburn  could 
not  fail  to  see  my  embarrassment,  while  its  cause  must  have  been  equally 
obvious. 

"  What  a  forgetful  brute  I  am,"  he  said,  when  the  woman  left  the 
room.  "  One  thing  I  came  for  was  to  let  you  have  a  cheque  for  your 
salary  in  advance,  as  surgeon  to  the  Esmeralda."  I  knew  he  had  not 
come  for  any  such  purpose,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  drawing  pay  for 
duties  that  I  had  very  little  intention  of  performing. 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  you  see  how  things  are.  We'll  talk  of  my  salary 
afterwards — meanwhile,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  wanting  a  loan  of  five 
pounds,  or  even  two." 

Lord  Lisburn  stared  a  very  little — it  was  to  him  as  though  I  had 
asked  for  a  loan  of  five  pence.  He  said  nothing,  and  handed  me  ten  : 
and  in  another  hour  I  was  on  my  road  to  St.  Bavons  once  more. 

The  next  morning  I  learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Brandt  and  Company — so  it  could  not  have  been  from  Claudia's  hands 
that  I  had  received  the  mysterious  thousand  pounds.  As  I  left  my 
friend's  office  I  met  my  other  acquaintance,  the  curate,  whom  I  disliked, 
but  whom,  as  versed  in  the  affairs  of  all  the  old  women,  rich  and  poor, 
in  St.  Bavons,  I  made  a  point  of  accosting. 

"  If  you  are  looking  for  a  real  heathen,  such  as  you  say,"  he  told  me, 
"  I  should  think  you  must  mean  that  Mrs.  Goldrick,  in  Old  Wharf  Side  ; 
she  is  the  pest  of  St.  Catherine's — not  that  she  ever  does  much  harm, 
but  her  life  is  an  evil.  She  is  the  only  one  of  my  flock  who  ever  baffled 
me." 

"  You  forget  that  I  also  was  a  parishioner  of  St.  Catherine's,"  I  could 
not  help  saying,  rather  maliciously,  "  So  perhaps  your  two  black  sheep 
may  suit  one  another."  And  so,  with  my  mind  full  of  Claudia's  strange 
reverse  of  fortune,  I  took  my  way,  half  out  of  idleness,  half  out  of 
curiosity,  to  the  Old  Wharf  Side. 
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BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LAW  OF  ENTAIL. 

JLV  2-  ..  •3^riKl***5l5&  ULL  eighteen  years  after  the  Duke 

%HJr          /Hp^iiBVRfl!^    of  Courthope's  marriage,  his  Grace 

was  seated  one  morning  in  the  library 
of  his  hereditary  Castle  of  Beauma- 
noir,  which  had  been  a  monarch's 
residence,  and  was  part  of  the  dowry 
of  a  king' s  daughter,  who  had  brought 
royal  blood  into  the  blue  veins  of 
Revel.  It  was  a  noble  apartment, 
where  generations  of  bygone  princes 
and  statesmen  had  wrought  and  pon- 
dered. It  seemed  still  big  with  the 
silent  memories  of  history  ;  and 
about  it  were  grave  dark  pictures 
and  mute  marble  busts  of  captains, 
judges,  and  ministers  who  had  illus- 
trated the  lofty  house  of  Wyldwyl 
from  generation  to  generation,  being 
born  into  place  and  honours.  It  had 
served  many  purposes,  that  grand  old 
Iroom  with  its  fretted  roof,  sculptured  and  painted  by  cunning  hands  long 
cold.  It  had  deep  embayed  windows  which  looked  over  tall  woods  with  the 
antlered  deer  that  dwelt  there ;  and  a  broad  expanse  of  silver  lake  where 
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the  sluggish  tench  and  the  hoary  carp  slept  in  dim  hollows  under  tideless 
waves,  while  the  stately  cygnet  sailed  grandly  over  them.  It  was  here 
that  Henry  II.  made  his  first  appeal  to  Sir  Raoul  Wyldwyl,  of  Courthope, 
against  the  arrogance  of  Beckett,  and  that  Richard  III.  brooded  over 
his  dark  and  thorny  path  to  power.  Here  that  the  eighth  Henry,  moved 
by  Thomas  Lord  Revel,  resolved  upon  his  lawless  divorce,  which  changed 
the  faith  of  England  ;  and  that  Charles  I.  determined  on  the  arrest  of  the 
Five  Members,  influenced,  a3  was  supposed,  by  the  secret  advice  of 
Archibald  Wyldwyl,  first  Marquis  of  Kinsgear. 

On  the  northern  wall,  behind  a  long  row  of  folio  volumes  marked  with 
the  names  of  theologians  and  philosophers,  a  sliding  door  opened  which 
led  through  secret  passages  into  one  of  the  most  sylvan  parts  of  the  park. 
You  pressed  the  back  of  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  centre  of  his  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantiam,  and  the  well-made  panel  moved  noiselessly  backwaids  in  its 
groove.  In  the  passages  beyond  the  Jacobite  emissaries  from  St.  Germains 
had  lain  concealed  in  the  days  of  William  and  Anne,  while  their  cause  was 
still  worth  a  risk,  because  it  had  still  a  hope.  It  was  in  a  niche"  of  a 
bow  window  which  commanded  the  widest  view  of  ihe  country  round  that 
the  last  hopes  of  the  young  Pretender  had  been  ruined  after  the  defeat  of 
Culloden  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  won  over  the  most  powerful  of  his 
remaining  adherents  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  They  were  keen-sighted 
men,  those  nobles  of  the  long  prosperous  line  of  Wyldwyl,  and  seldom 
found  themselves  on  the  losing  side  in  politics  ;  while  politics  were  the 
business  of  gentlemen  and  patriots.  But  the  present  Duke  finding  them 
givdn  over  to  the  commercial  classes,  and  become  more  or  less  a  game 
of  all  fours  between  stock-jobbers,  speculators,  contractors,  and  the  per- 
manent clerks  of  departments,  had  early  learned  to  feel  the  same  contempt 
.for  them  which  is  entertained  by  most  men  of  high  rank  and  large  fortune 
for  the  pettifoggery  of  modern  administration.  He  considered  truly  that 
office  was  not  worth  the  vexations  and  annoyances  which  inevitably  ac- 
companied it ;  and  after  having  been  for  a  few  weeks  a  member  of  the 
club  which  formed  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  cabinet,  he  would  never  consert 
<  to  be  mixed  up  with  any  other,  nor  was  he  asked  for  his  advice  by  any 
future  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Latterly  he  had  resided  a  large  part  o 
the  year  at  Beaumanoir,  because  he  was  a  much  greater  man  there  than 
in  London  ;  and  he  might  have  lived  on  his  estates  in  dignity  and  happi- 
ness had  he  not  been  seized  with  an  incurable  greed  and  thirst  for  land. 
His  Grace's  agents  had  orders  to  buy  up  every  acre,  perch,  and  rood  that 
was  for  sale  in  the  county ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  ho  would 
give  any  price  for  it,  rather  than  allow  ife  to  pass  into  other  hands. 
The  first  news  that  an  estate  in  his  -Grace's  neighbourhood  might  be 
bought  was  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  any  one.  Sometimes  land  was 
bought  and  sold  half-a-dozen  times  by  his  own 'agents  of  their  coadjutors 
before  it  was  ultimately  conveyed  to  him,  and  the  bills  of  surveyors, 
solicitors,  and  conveyancers  employed  in  these  purchases  were  prodigious. 

The  nominal  rent-roll  of  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  when  he  had  sue- 
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ceeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  family,  amounted  to  about  ninety 
thousand  a  year.  Since  then,  however,  it  had  enormously  increased,  and 
his  Grace  thought  with  some  complacency  that  whereas,  at  his  accession 
to  the  dukedom,  his  possessions  had  barely  exceeded  ten  thousand  a  year 
in  land  within  his  own  county,  he  could  now  show  by  figures  that  his  rents 
should  not  be  less  than  seventy  thousand  a  year  there.  To  be  sure,  the 
liabilities  upon  these  large  estates  had  necessarily  accumulated.  It  had 
been  deemed  expedient  to  destroy  the  late  Duke's  will  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  legacy  duty,  and  his  Grace  had  left  behind  him  such  directions 
as  he  had  to  leave  by  word  of  mouth.  It  had  also  been  considered  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  for  the  family  honour  that  a  son  and  successor  had  been 
born  to  him  just  in  the  nick  of  time  ;  for  had  not  the  present  Duke  made 
himself  responsible  for  about  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the 
family  debt  on  coming  of  age,  there  were  some  rough-tongued  creditors 
who  talked  of  impeaching  his  late  Grace  for  misdemeanour.  However,  all 
this  was  ancient  history.  The  living  Duke  had  always  been  able  to  obtain 
loans  for  his  immediate  needs.  He  had  borrowed  money  at  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  usury  to  buy  land  which  yielded  two  per  cent,  of  income ;  and 
when  ho  wanted  more  to  uphold  his  rank  and  dignity,  he  had  deferred 
the  payment  of  the  late  Duke's  bequests  which  had  been  committed  to 
his  honour  till  a  convenient  season,  and  applied  the  family  trusts  which 
had  devolved  upon  him  to  his  own  use.  In  most  cases  the  cestuique 
trust  had  unhestitatingly  confided  their  possessions  to  his  keeping,  in 
others  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  their  consent,  be- 
cause inquiry  is  never  made  about  trust  property,  while  the  usual 
-  rates  of  interest  can  be  paid,  or  disputed  upon  specious  grounds ; 
and  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary,  argued  his  Grace  with  perfect 
reason,  the  capital  sums  taken  could  be  always  replaced,  or  some  satis- 
factory arrangement  made  respecting  them.  The  powerful  head  of  a 
noble  house,  with  places,  pensions,  and  a  score  of  church  livings  at  his 
.disposal,  invariably  finds  his  poor  relations  manageable — and  if  not,  there 
was  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  suits  lasted  till  the  original  cause  of  them 
was  forgotten. 

Therefore  his  Grace,  who  knew  well  what  he  was  about,  and  was  fully 
aware  that  an  English  duke  can  do  no  wrong,  granted  life  annuities 
by  the  dozen;  and  made  debt  support  debt,  as  his  ancestors  had  done 
before  him  :  which  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  for  any  one  who  has  the 
world's  respect,  his  friends'  credit,  his  kinsmen's  hopes  and  property  in 
custody,  and  is  legally  provided  with  a  life-interest  in  false  appear- 
ances. He  signed  his  name  to  more  papers  than  he  could  remember,  as 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  always  done,  giving  greedy  people  large 
shadows  for  their  substance.  If  his  affairs  were  in  inextricable  confu- 
sion, if  he  was  utterly  insolvent,  he  was  neither  better  nor  worse  off  than 
most  other  noblemen,  and  it  was  really  no  business  of  his.  When  his 

i  came  of  age  the  estates  must  be  resettled,  as  was  usual  and  con- 
venient J  and  money  could  be  raised  in  this  way,  as  it  had  been  when  ho 
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himself  attained  his  majority.  By-and-by  a  rich  marriage  would  put 
everything  to  rights.  Indeed  there  was  a  banker's  daughter  in  the  market. 
She  had  a  fortune  of  five  millions  sterling  ;  and  the  Duke  had  been  privately 
informed  by  Lady  Overlaw,  his  friend,  relative,  and  very  intimate  counsellor, 
that  the  banker  longed  to  have  his  child  martyred  and  glorified  as  duchess 
presumptive  of  Courthope.  He  was  not  sure,  if  the  banker  behaved  him- 
self, that  his  son,  Lord  Kinsgear,  should  not  marry  her  ;  though  this  son 
had  been  engaged  from  his  err  die,  by  a  family  compact  the  Duke  had 
never  quite  understood,  to  Amabel,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl,  his  Grace's  uncle,  commander-in-chief,  by  birth  and 
patronage,  of  her  Majesty's  forces  in  India.  Mr.  Mortmain,  the  Duke's 
family  solicitor,  knew  more  of  this  compact,  and  the  Duke  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  consult  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MR.  MORTMAIN. 

MEANTIME  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  while  revolving  these  and 
other  projects  in  his  mind  at  leisure,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  an  estate  in 
Chancery,  which  might  be  got  out  of  it  with  a  little  money  and  interest ; 
so  he  had  sent  for  Mr.  Mortmain,  his  family  solicitor,  to  pull  the  strings 
of  his  new  puppet.  Mr.  Mortmain  hastened  to  obey  the  summons  of  his 
illustrious  client,  and  the  Duke  ordered  a  dog-cart  to  fetch  him  from 
the  station.  As  he  sat  in  the  library  looking  at  a  pair  of  new  guns  which 
had  just  arrived  from  Manton's,  he  heard  the  wheels  of  the  dog- cart  re- 
turning with  the  lawyer  in  it ;  and  he  pressed  a  large  hand  bell  which 
stood  upon  the  carved  oak  table  before  him. 

An  Italian  valet  answered  the  loud  silver  sound  of  the  bell.  No 
country  but  Italy  now  produces  servants  illiterate  enough  to  do  their  duty 
contentedly.  The  Duke  told  his  valet  to  show  Mr.  Mortmain  up  at  once, 
and  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  tumble  against  anything.  Mr.  Mortmain 
was  near-sighted,  and  the  Duke  ordered  Giovanni  to  bring  him,  just  as  ho 
would  have  asked  for  a  parcel  containing  something  fragile. 

"  How  are  you,  Alderman  ?  "  said  his  Grace,  in  a  high  falsetto  voice 
between  a  squeak  and  a  roar ;  for  most  of  the  Wyldwyls  spoke  not  only 
loudly,  but  had  an  intonation  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  part  of  speech 
may  be  observed  to  characterize  whole  noble  families,  who  borrow  it  the 
one  from  the  other. 

"  I  hope  I  see  your  Grace  quite  well  ?  "  answered  Mr.  Mortmain,  in 
more  conventional  notes,  replying  after  the  custom  of  his  age  and  profes- 
sion by  a  question  to  a  question. 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  Alderman,"  returned  the  Duke,  without  look- 
ing up  from  his  gun-case.  "  A  little  gout  at  times,  but  that  is  good  for 
the  complexion."  It  may  be  here  observed  that  Alderman  was  not  Mr. 
Mortmain's  Christian  name,  but  it  pleased  the  Duke  to  call  him  Alderman 
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(it  was  a  way  his  Grace  had,  to  give  nicknames),  and  it  pleased  Mr. 
Mortmain,  for  business  reasons  and  the  fruit  of  the  toady-tree,  to  accept 
any  appellation  the  Duke  chose  to  bestow  on  him. , 

"  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  say  so,"  now  remarked  Mr.  Mortmain, 
"  your  Grace  is  looking  in  remarkably  vigorous  health.  I  perceive  by 
Dod's  Peerage,  a  work  to  which  Mrs.  Mortmain  occasionally  refers  in  my 
presence,  that  there  is  not  any  extreme  difference  between  your  Grace's 
age  and  mine,  yet  I  am  quite  grey,  whereas " 

"Ah,"  screamed  the  Duke,  again,  in  that  amazing  falsetto,  "old 
fellow,  are  you,  Alderman  ?  I  daresay.  My  hair  was  always  black,  and 
always  will  be.  You  are  of  a  different  breed,  Alderman.  Bat  how  about 
Gripwell's  trustees  ;  have  you  raised  the  money  to  satisfy  them  ?  Their 
estate  takes  a  corner  out  of  my  property,  and  if  any  radical  fellow  were  to 
get  hold  of  it,  he  might  play  old  Harry  with  my  deer." 

"I  fear,  your  Grace,"  replied  Mr.  Mortmain,  who  spoke  very  slowly 
and  precisely,  "I  fear — ehem — we  shall  not  be  able  to  raise  the  money. 
Except,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  by  means  of  life  insurances  at  a 
very  considerable  interest." 

"  Ah,  that's  your  business,  Alderman,"  shouted  the  Duke,  shrilly. 
His  Grace  often  shammed  being  a  fool  in  money  matters,  but  he  was  not 
60.  By  this  method,  however,  he  frequently  caught  people  out,  and  in- 
duced them  to  commit  themselves,  just  when  they  thought  they  had 
overreached  his  innocence  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  did  this  when  he  considered 
it  worth  while  to  catch  them.  Sometimes  he  had  other  designs. 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  any  means  by  which  sufficient 
funds  can  be  raised  to  purchase  the  Gripwell  estates  at  present,"  resumed 
Mr.  Mortmain,  nursing  his  right  leg  with  an  absent,  wistful  look. 

"  Why  not,  Alderman  ?  "  piped  the  Duke.  "  My  son  will  cut  off  the 
entail,  and  resettle  the  estates  as  soon  as  he  is  of  age." 

"  Why,  yes,  your  Grace,"  replied  Mr.  Mortmain,  "  but  we  have  to 
deal,  as  you  are  aware,  with  a  very  troublesome  old  gentleman,  named 
Brown,  who  firmly  maintains  that  his  sister  was  married  to  the  late  Duke. 
In  fact,  he  seems  to  hold  proof  of  this  marriage,  after  which,  he  avers," 
continued  Mr.  Mortmain,  consulting  some  notes  in  his  pocket-book,  "that 
[his  sister  was  decoyed  to  Italy,  and  there  forcibly  placed  in  a  convent  at 
: Naples.  She  fled  thence  with  the  assistance  of  a  person  who  obtained 
laccess  to  her,  and  was  delivered  of  a  daughter.  If  that  daughter  survives, 
tahe  is  unquestionably  Countess  of  Winguid." 

"And  I  ?  "  asked  the  Duke,  hoarsely. 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  Mr.  Mortmain  blandly,  "your  Grace  would 
••laave  no  name.  Many  of  my  clients  among  the  hereditary  nobility  are  in 
I  .hat  delicate  position ;  but  as  wo  are  in  possession,  we  might  possibly 
Affect  without  difficulty  such  a  compromise  as  would  admit  of  your  Grace 
etaining  the  title,  and  a  portion  of  the  life-interest  in  the  estates  of  her 
udyship  the  Countess." 

The  Duke  was  very  pale.     He  had  quite  lost  his  hoity-toity  manner, 
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and  got  off  his  stilts.     "  She  could  only  take  the  Scotch  titles  and  pro- 
perty," he  said,  clutching  at  a  straw,  "  eh,  Mortmain?" 

"  She  could  only  take  the  Scotch  titles,"  said  Mr.  Mortmain,  dryly, 
"  but  she  would  inherit  all  the  property  save  Beaumanoir,  which  would  pass 
in  the  ordinary  course  to  Lord  George  Wyldwyl,  your  uncle.  It  is  also  my 
duty  to  inform  your  Grace  that  in  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Zephirine 
Malvoisin,  although  we  have  satisfactory  proof  of  the  death  of  both  mother 
and  son,  and  the  brother  is  held  by  the  double  tie  of  an  annuity  and  a  forgery, 
yet  your  Grace's  previous  contract  with  that  young  lady  is  perfectly  valid  by 
the  law  of  Ireland,  where  the  Waifecoast  estates  and  fisheries  are  situated, 
and  they  are  the  next  important  part  of  your  Grace's  inheritance.  If 
therefore  we  could  get  rid  of  the  late  Duke's  marriage  with  Miss  Margaret 
Brown  on  demurrer  by  alleging  lapse  of  time  and  the  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations, still,  as  the  confessor  of  the  late  Duchess  pointed  out  to  her  Grace, 
the  prior  claim  of  Mademoiselle  Malvoisin  unquestionably  invalidates  the 
completeness  of  your  union  with  the  Lady  Helena  Placard  Cardwell. 
Moreover,  although  the  sole  surviving  issue  of  this  previous  marriage  is  a 
daughter  who  has  drifted  into  ruin  and  out  of  sight,  having  been  last  heard 
of  as  the  companion  of  a  French  political  convict  at  Cayenne,  neverthe- 
less she  might  make  herself  extremely  troublesome  if  she  erer  got  wind  of 
her  rights,  and  we  have  really  two  bars  sinister  to  surmount.  Both  are 
indeed  out  of  sight  at  present ;  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  pre- 
sume to  suggest  that  your  Grace  had  better  not  set  the  keen  eyes  of  money- 
lenders to  work,  lest  they  should  suddenly  spy  out  something  dangerous." 
"  Dear  me,  Mortmain,"  said  the  Duke,  smiling  graciously  as  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  "if  we  were  all  to  listen  to  you  legal  gentlemen  wo 
should  hardly  be  able  to  believe  in  our  own  identity.  All  sorts  of  things 
have  happened  since  the  time  of  Noah."  His  Grace  pretended  to  have 
recovered  his  spirits,  for  it  was  not  desirable  that  Mr.  Mortmain  should 
suppose  that  his  startling  communication  had  much  affected  his  client.  On 
these  points  his  Grace  was  an  admirable  diplomatist.  So  instead  of  putting 
a  grave  face  on  the  matter,  he  treated  it  as  a  mere  ordinary  gossip 
which  rather  bored  him.  Presently  he  said,  yawning  : 

"  By  the  way,  Mortmain,  have  you  settled  that  business  with  Mr« 
Sharpe  ?  I  cannot  assign  my  Cornish  mines  to  him.  Confound  it !  I  won't 
hear  of  it.  They  are  the  only  things  which  always  bring  me  ready 
money,  and  if  they  had  not  dropped  in  last  year  on  me  as  universal  legatee 
of  Lady  Pencarrow,  I  should  have  almost  known  what  it  was  to  be  inconve- 
nienced; egad  I  should."  And  the  Duke  showed  his  teeth,  which  were 
white  and  even  as  ever.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  and  cordial 
than  his  manner. 

"Mr.  Sharpe  appears  to  have  some  information  which  ha  will  not  at 
present  communicate,"  answered  Mr.  Mortmain,  knitting  his  brows  and 
again  referring  to  his  notes.  "  He  therefore  peremptorily  insists  upon 
security  for  the  whole  of  his  outstanding  demands  upon  your  Grace,  and 
will  listen  to  no  delay  or  temporising.  From  what  I  can  gather,  the  intel- 
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ligence  he  has  received,  and  which  has  urged  him  to  such  prompt  and 
decisive  action,  has  reference  to  some  of  your  Grace's  family  papers  which 
came  into  his  hands,  in  a  manner  which  he  declines  to  explain,  as  solicitor 
for  the  trustees  of  Sir  Eichard  Porteous,  whose  estates  have  been  for 
many  years  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors." 

"  An  attempt  to  extort  money  hy  threats  is  a  punishable  offence,  Mort- 
main, isn't  it  ?  We  could  catch  him  there,"  observed  the  Duke,  who 
shared  that  foible  common  to  big  people,  of  thinking  himself  very  shrewd 
at  law.  "  I  could  write  a  note  to  the  Attorney- General,  and  we  would 
have  Mr.  Sharpe  in  Newgate  before  he  knew  where  he  was.  A  criminal 
information  is  a  serious  thing,  you  know,  Mortmain." 

"  I  am  afraid,  your  Grace,  Mr.  Sharpe  is  not  the  kind  of  fish  who  could 
be  caught  in  that  net,"  answered  Mr.  Mortmain,  after  a  few  minutes  spent 
in  deep  thought.  "From  certain  hints  which  he  threw  out,  I  am  even 
apprehensive  that  your  Grace  might  not  find  it  altogether  safe  to  irritate 
him ;  and  I  am  never  prepared  to  advise  any  hostile  course  of  action, 
which  it  might  be  subsequently  deemed  more  prudent  to  abandon." 

•"No,"  said  the  Duke,  pursing  his  lips  together,  "  it  is  never  good  to 
bark  till  one  can  bite — you're  right  there.  But,  by  George,  he  had 
better  look  to  himself  if  he  offends  me.  I'd  take  care  he  never  set  foot  in 
this  country  any  more." 

"  I  think  your  Grace  might,  on  the  whole,  find  it  better  to  get  rid  of  him 
quietly,"  remarked  Mr.  Mortmain,  scratching  the  point  of  his  left  ear,  as  he 
only  did  when  in  great  perplexity.  "He  is  rather  an  illiterate  person,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  but  I  have  been  upon  several  occasions  brought  into  contact  with 
him  professionally,  and  it  has  been  my  practice  to  recommend  my  noble 
clients  to  submit  to  his  terms  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  proceedings 
against  him.  Mr.  Sharpe,"  added  Mr.  Mortmain,  after  a  pause,  "has 
considerable  influence  in  high  quarters,  and  much  money.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  a  criminal  information  could  not  be  filed  against  him  with 
any  chance  of  success,  however  prudently  the  case  was  conducted ;  we 
have  at  present  few  counsel  of  commanding  ability  at  the  bar  ;  and  even 
although  we  might  possibly  obtain  a  verdict  against  him,  he  would  appeal 
again  and  again,  and  he  is  rather  a  formidable  adversary,  because  he  is 
not  only,  I  believe,  part  proprietor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  but  he  has  also 
a  strong  party  at  the  Home  Office,  and  at  Court." 

"  Old  Tythe,  the  Bishop's  brother,  you  mean,"  nodded  the  Duke. 

"  Ye — es,"  mused  Mr.  Mortmain,  "  and  others  :  I  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  say  confidently  where  his  influence  begins  or  ends." 

"  I  always  knew  he  was  a  cunning  fellow,"  replied  the  Duke.  "  My 
father  would  have  made  him  wince,  though." 

"  Ah,"  sighed  Mr.  Mortmain,  who  was  a  sincere  and  honourable 
friend  of  the  upper  classes.  "  Thirty  years  ago,  your  Grace,  the  nobility 
could  do  many  things  which  now  they  cannot  do." 

"  Come  and  look  at  my  aviaries,  Mortmain ;  I  know  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
bird-fancier,"  said  the  Duke,  pleasantly  changing  the  conversation.  "Din- 
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ner  will  be  ready  in  an  hour.  There  will  be  nobody  here  but  the  chaplain, 
and  my  cousin,  Lady  Overlaw.  We  must  drink  a  bumper  in  memory  of 
tb.6  good  old  times  after  dinner." 

"  Will  your  Grace  permit  me  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  my 
dress  before  I  have  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  her  ladyship?" 
asked  Mr.  Mortmain,  with  his  best  company  voice  and  manners. 

"  No,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  kind  despotic  way  he  could  make  very 
charming.  "  Half  an  hour  is  time  enough  to  dress.  Giovanni  shall  come 
to  us  when  the  first  bell  is  going  to  ring  for  dinner,  and  I  want  your 
opinion  on  my  golden  pheasants." 

"Most  honoured,  your  Grace,"  said  the  fascinated  solicitor,  who, 
having  frankly  given  his  professional  advice,  was  now  naturally  eager  for 
good  society. 

"  By  the  way,  Alderman,"  said  the  Duke,  as  they  stood  watching 
the  beautiful  birds  whose  golden  plumage  shone  so  splendidly  in  the  last 
rays  of  sunset,  "  you  know  my  son  Kinsgear  has  got  his  commission  in 
the  Guards.  You  will  have  to  draw  his  marriage  settlements  next." 

"  Are  General  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  and  Miss  Amabel  about  to 
return  so  soon  from  India,  your  Grace  ?  I  had  understood  his  Lord- 
ship's command  did  not  expire  for  another  year." 

"  Ay,  Alderman,  but  I  was  thinking  of  Lord  Cursitor's  daughter. 
Lady  Overlaw  tells  mo  she  will  have  five  millions,  and  her  father  has 
behaved  very  well  about  a  first  charge  on  the  Gripwell  estates,  which  is  in 
his  hands." 

"  I  fail  precisely  to  comprehend  your  Grace,"  said  Mr.  Mortmain 
gravely. 

"  Egad,  Alderman,  I  speak  plain  English  too.  My  son,  Lord  Kins- 
gear,  shall  marry  Miss  Penny,  Lord  Cursitor's  daughter.  Will  that  do  ?  " 
laughed  the  Duke. 

."  Why,  no,  your  Grace,  certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Mortmain 
decisively. 

"  How's  that  ?  "  asked  the  Duke,  throwing  up  his  head  like  a  strong 
horse  that  chafes  upon  the  curb. 

"  Why  not?  "  said  Mr.  Mortmain,  in  some  surprise.  "  Because,"  he 
added  slowly,  "  Lord  George  Wyldwyl,  your  uncle,  is  unquestionably  Duke 
of  Courthope  and  Revel,  and  when  he,  being  a  widower,  waived  his  claim  to 
inherit  on  the  demise  of  the  late  Duke,  it  was  upon  the  express  condition 
that,  should  your  Grace  marry,  his  only  daughter  should  become  the 
wife  of  your  heir,  and  this  was  a  generous  stipulation,  for  Lord  George 
might  have  prohibited  your  Grace  from  marrying  at  all.  Such,  however, 
were  the  terms  of  '  the  family  compact.'  They  prevented  some  scandal 
at  the  time  ;  and  it  would  be  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  unsafe, 
but  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  your  Grace  to  make  any  successful 
attempt  to  evade  them." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  EnsoDE. 

To  explain  this  disagreeable  intimation  of  Mr.  Mortmain's  we  must  go 
back  for  a  moment  to  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Courthope's 
father,  the  first  Duke  of  the  name. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  then, 
the  moral  tone  of  English  society  was  susceptible  of  improvement. 
A  "delicate  inquiry"  into  the  conduct  even  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  commenced  by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council :  Lords  Grenville, 
Erskine,  Spencer,  and  Ellenborough  constituted  themselves  into  an 
official  divorce  court,  and  many  objectionable  scandals  were  current. 
Most  of  these  scandals  were  indeed  disproved,  as  in  the  case  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  these  realms. 
Nevertheless,  perfect  innocence  and  full  acquittal  did  not  altogether  silence 
the  loud  crow  of  slander,  and  many  abominable  falsehoods  reflecting  on 
the  behaviour  of  blameless  persons  of  the  highest  rank  have  come  down 
to  us  with  a  lamentable  and  distressing  semblance  of  truth  still  lingering 
about  them.  Thus,  although  it  was  well  known  that  the  young  and 
beautiful  Countess  of  Pencarrow,  residing  in  St.  James's  Square,  was 
a  lady  of  unimpeachable  morals,  yet  her  late  husband's  family,  who 
were  always  squabbling  about  her  dower,  were  ill-natured  enough  to 
insinuate  that  the  Duke  of  Courthope's  curricle  was  seen  too  often 
before  her  ladyship's  door  of  an  afternoon.  They  even  went  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  when  his  Grace  was  there,  less  noble  personages,  and 
especially  two  old  maiden  ladies  from  Cornwall,  the  Honourable  Misses 
Poldragon,  had  been  denied  admittance.  The  statement  could  not  have 
been  true,  because  in  the  first  place  the  Duke  of  Courthope's  curricle, 
which  was  then  the  fashionable  carriage,  had  been  given  by  his  Grace  a 
week  after  it  was  purchased  to  his  favourite  brother,  Lord  Alfred 
Wyldwyl ;  and  there  was  this  notable  diflerence  in  their  accounts  of  what 
had  happened,  that  whereas  the  Honourable  Pamela  Poldragon  declared 
it  was  the  Duke's  shadow  she  had  seen  on  the  drawing-room  blind  of 
Lady  Pencarrow's  house,  while  looking  out  of  her  fly  window  before  the 
maiden  sisters  drove  away  in  dudgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Honour- 
able Priscilla  averred  as  positively  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  Lord  Alfred, 
and  that  she  had  seen  him  buckle  on  his  sword  as  he  hurried  away  to 
mount  guard  at  Carlton  House. 

However,  this  much  is  certain,  that  if  the  Honourable  Misses  Pol- 
dragon  had  been  refused  admittance  to  the  privacy  of  their  cousin,  while 
the  Duke  of  Courthope  or  his  brother  were  nevertheless  received,  that 
circumstance  cculd  only  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  her  ladyship  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  death  of  her  venerable  husband  and 
inconsolable  during  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood.  If  the  Countess 
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consented  to  see  the  Duke,  and  footmen  were  running  all  day  long,  when 
the  Duchess  was  out  of  town,  between  Whitehall  and  St.  James's  Square, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  creditable  to  both  of  them.  His  Grace 
was  a  most  kind-hearted  nobleman,  and  had  frequently  been  known  to 
visit  bereaved  ladies  from  motives  purely  philanthropical.  Lady  Pen- 
carrow  was  a  distant  kinswoman  of  his — a  remote  ancestress  of  the  noble 
family  of  Trecorne,  from  which  she  descended,  having  married  Sir  David 
Wyldwyl  of  the  Mount,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  the  Duke  had  all 
the  proper  pride,  which  becomes  the  hereditary  chief  of  an  illustrious 
house,  in  extending  his  countenance  and  protection  to  its  most  distant 
connections.  Now  the  Countess  of  Pencarrow  had  been  left  extremely 
well  off  by  her  deceased  husband,  and  she  required  a  great  deal  of  advice 
as  to  the  management  of  her  estates,  and  the  re-investment  of  her  funded 
property.  No  one  could  give  her  wiser  counsel  on  this  subject  than  her 
illustrious  relative,  and  when  the  present  Lord  Trecorne,  who  would  have 
been  not  unwilling  to  advise  the  wealthy  widow  himself,  ventured  to 
express  some  doubt  of  his  Grace's  financial  capacity,  suggesting  that  he 
(Lord  Trecorne)  was  the  proper  person  to  give  counsel  touching  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  his  kinswoman's  estate,  the  Duke  had  him  out  on 
some  futile  pretext  one  cold  morning  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  shot  off 
his  ear  after  the  custom  of  the  age. 

But  this  was  of  little  use.  The  Duke  of  Courthope  could  not  shoot  off  the 
ears  of  all  the  world,  and  tales  were  told  by  some  who  took  care  not  to 
place  their  ears  in  jeopardy.  So  Queen  Charlotte  looked  sourly  at  the 
Countess  of  Pencarrow  when  next  she  went  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
even  Lady  Jersey,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  warned  her  ladyship  that 
she  dared  not  visit  her. 

Just  then  a  curious  thing  happened.  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Courthope  and  Bevel  drove  in  state  to  Ascot  races,  on  the  great  day  when 
the  King  and  Royal  family  were  there,  and  beside  her  in  the  same 
carriage  was  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess  of  Pencarrow.  Now 
the  Duchess  was  almost  a  saint  upon  earth,  and  could  issue  certificates  of 
character  to  whom  she  pleased.  She  was  a  pale,  feeble  little  woman,  who 
passed  her  life  doing  good,  and  was  seldom  seen  beyond  her  domain  of 
Beaumanoir.  She  very  rarely  came  to  London,  except  to  make  her  pur- 
chases at  Christmas  time,  and  once  a^year  just  after  Easter,  when  her 
splendid  suite  of  drawing-rooms  at  Whitehall  were  thrown  open  to  all  the 
town  who  were  born  with,  or  had  attained,  a  right  to  be  there.  At  such 
times  it  was  remarked  by  very  keen  observers  that  her  Grace  possessed  a 
remarkable  energy  of  character  under  her  quiet  and  languid  demeanour. 
Very  shortly  after  her  marriage  she  had  arranged  her  own  plan  of  life, 
and  had  adhered  to  it  ever  since.  She  had  never  had  any  children, 
and,  except  on  rare  occasions,  she  and  her  husband  lived  entirely  apart. 
They  were  very  good  friends.  He  always  took  counsel  with  her  in  any 
serious  difficulty,  and  a  single  word  from  those  thin  pale  lips  of  hers  was 
a  command  to  him.  Sae  seldom  interfered  with  his  business  or  pleasures* 
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and  treated  him  with  an  indulgent  kindness,  much  as  if  he  were  a  wayward 
child  who  could  not  help  getting  into  scrapes,  and  who  must  be  got  out  of 
them  as  noiselessly  as  possible  when  he  did  so.  They  loved  each  other 
really  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  but  neither  of  them  knew  it, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  indifferent  than  their  behaviour  till  some 
danger  or  trouble  unmasked  their  hearts. 

Now  it  had  so  happened  that  Lord  Trecorne  was  extremely  annoyed 
at  the  loss  of  his  right  ear,  and  cast  about  for  some  means  of  revenge 
which  would  not  involve  the  loss  of  the  other  ear.  As  it  was  well  known 
that  the  Duke's  affairs  were  greatly  embarrassed,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  safe  and  convenient  mode  of  attack.  Indeed  an  opportunity  for 
commencing  hostilities  presented  itself  unsought.  His  Grace  was  sole 
surviving  executor  of  a  gentleman  who  had  left  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
India  bonds  ;  and  when  this  gentleman's  son  and  heir  came  of  age  these 
bonds  were  not  forthcoming.  The  heir  had  applied  to  the  Duke  many  times 
on  the  subject,  and  had  been  treated  with  courteous  delay.  He  was  asked 
to  shoot  pheasants  at  Beaumanoir,  and  to  stalk  deer  at  the  Duke's  place  in 
the  Highlands.  He  was  asked  to  dine  at  Whitehall  and  the  Beefsteak  Club. 
Once,  too,  he  got  an  invitation  to  Carlton  House,  and  there  was  some 
talk  of  giving  him  a  place  about  the  Regent's  court,  when  those  desirable 
appointments  were  first  made  in  the  month  of  February,  1811,  just  as  the 
delights  of  the  London  season  were  about  to  begin.  But  the  young  heir 
could  hear  nothing  definite  about  his  India  bonds,  and  as  he  wanted  to 
marry  a  ward  of  Lord  Trecorne,  his  lordship  pressed  him  to  insist  upon 
a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Then  it  chanced  that  whenever  the  young  man,  whose  name  was  Dow- 
deswell,  called  at  Whitehall,  the  Duke  of  Courthope  was  out  of  town,  and 
if  he  wrote  to  Beaumanoir,  an  answer  came  from  Scotland,  and  every 
answer  contained  some  wonderful  excuse. 

This  correspondence  being  ultimately  placed  before  Lord  Trecorne, 
ever  smarting  from  the  loss  of  his  ear,  his  lordship  looked  at  it  with 
a  grim  smile  ;  and  then  said,  not  without  some  contempt  in  his  voice, 

"You  have  lost  your  money,  my  poor  boy.  That  scoundrel  has 
cheated  you,  as  he  cheated  my  cousin  Lady  Pencarrow,  as  he  has  cheated 
everybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  him.  You  cannot  arrest  him 
because  he  is  a  peer.  You  cannot  make  him  pay  you  because  his  pro- 
perty is  protected  by  the  law  of  entail,  and  he  has  no  son,  so  you  cannot 
obtain  any  security  from  him  that  is  worth  a  rush,  because  he  may  die 
to-morrow,  and  then  his  bond  would  be  waste  paper.  But  there  is  one 
thing  you  can  do — you  can  impeach  him  for  a  misdemeanor." 

Impeachment  was  rather  in  fashion  just  then.  Lord  Melville  had 
been  impeached  in  180G,  and  even  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York 
was  impeached  three  years  afterwards.  The  result  was  of  course  in  both 
cases  an  acquittal ;  but  an  impeachment  was  a  very  serious  business  ; 
and  when  the  Duke  of  Courthope  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be 
treated  in  that  inconvenient  manner,  with  angry,  earless  Lord  Trecorne 
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in  the  background,  he  left  town  in  great  trepidation  the  same  night  for 
Beaumanoir. 

The  Duchess  was  gently  surprised  to  see  him.  She  was  seated  in  her 
favourite  room  looking  out  upon  her  own  rose-garden,  and  which  was 
fitted  up  with  the  furniture  she  had  used  as  a  girl.  It  was  so  full  of  knic- 
knacks  that  you  could  hardly  move  in  it.  There  were  little  China  figures 
worth  perhaps  a  penny  each,  upon  shelves  of  common  wood,  covered 
with  odds  and  ends  of  velvet,  which  she  had  put  up  and  arranged  herself. 
There  was  a  screen  with  some  childish  drawings  neatly  pasted  on  it,  and 
one  or  two  miniatures  of  some  value ;  among  them  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
her  husband  painted  on  ivory  by  Tannock.  The  Duchess  herself  was 
dressed  in  a  plain  cotton  gown,  rather  primly  made,  with  a  cap  and  a 
cambric  stomacher  as  white  as  snow.  She  was  not  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  but  she  looked  older.  Her  face  was  very  pallid  and  rather  tired, 
her  lips  were  almost  white,  and  her  large  round  eyes  had  an  expression 
of  habitual  suifering,  borne  with  that  good-humoured  resignation  which 
is  merely  heroism  in  slippers.  Her  voice  was  low  and  pleasant,  but  had 
decided  under-tones  in  it,  which  showed  she  was  accustomed  to  be  obeyed. 
She  was  painting  a  fan  when  her  husband  entered,  and  a  companion-lady, 
with  little  ringlets  growing  round  her  forehead  not  unlike 'those  of  a 
poodle  dog,  was  seated  on  a  stool  near  her,  reading  Miss  Burney's  Evelina 
aloud.  A  King  Charles  spaniel,  which  the  Duke  had  given  her  five  years 
before,  lay  fat  and  lethargic  upon  the  sofa. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  the  Duchess,  looking  sideways  at  her  work 
and  pretending  to  pout.  "  Why  did  you  not  say  you  were  coming  ?  I 
would  have  had  a  dish  of  tea  for  you.  See  now  what  you  have  lost  by 
surprising  quiet  people  who  are  not  used  to  fine  company." 

"  My  dear,"  answered  the  Duke,  as  impatiently  as  ever  he  answered 
her,  "  I  have  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you." 

She  looked  at  him  now  keenly,  anxiously ;  and  then  went  on  with 
her  painting  for  a  few  moments.  Presently  she  said  in  the  softest  and 
sweetest  of  tones  to  her  companion,  "  Thank  you,"  upon  which  that  lady 
rose,  and  with  the  practised  virtue  of  a  gentle  footstep  glided  from  the 
room. 

What  happenel  after  she  left  was  never  precisely  known,  but  the 
Duchess's  confidential  maid,  coming  in  suddenly  to  dress  her  mistress  for 
dinner,  and  not  aware  that  the  Duke  was  in  her  Grace's  private  apartments, 
found  him  fallen  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet  and  sobbing  aloud,  while  her 
wasted  fingers  wandered  tenderly  in  his  hair  and  she  soothed  him  with 
the  wondrous  music  of  a  sublime  affection.  Her  faded  face  was  lit  up 
with  the  light  of  a  great  resolution.  She  knew  it  now.  She  had  loved 
that  splendid  spendthrift  all  her  life ;  given  him  her  very  existence  ; 
thought  for  him,  hoarded  for  him,  denied  herself  all  her  wishes  that  he 
might  continue  to  be  magnificent.  She  had  protected  him  a  thousand 
times  :  who  would,  or  could,  do  so  if  she  did  not  ?  And  now  she  would 
sacrifice  and  offer  up  her  very  womanhood  to  save  him, 
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And  that  was  how  it  chanced  that  the  Duchess  of  Courthope  went  with 
the  Countess  of  Pencarrow  to  Ascot  races,  and  the  two  ladies  were  in- 
separable for  six  months  afterwards  ;  so  that  her  ladyship  and  her  Grace 
were  together  in  the  same  room  with  no  one  but  Dr.  Keate,  the  Locock  of 
the  time,  when  a  son  and  heir  was  born,  amidst  general  rejoicing,  to  the 
magnificent  inheritance  of  the  double  dukedom  and  its  fortunes. 

No  more  was  heard  of  the  impeachment  after  that.  Mr.  Dowdeswell's 
friends  were  somehow  satisfied,  or  pacified,  and  in  due  time  the  Countess 
of  Pencarrow,  as  we  have  seen,  bequeathed  all  her  property  to  the  son  of 
her  friend  the  good  Duchess,  that  is,  to  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  whom  Mr. 
Mortmain  so  sorely  plagued.  It  was  not  until  her  ladyship's  death  that  it 
appeared,  on  examining  her  papers,  that  the  whole  of  that  cruel  story,  which 
had  amused  the  Regency,  proved  nothing  but  the  folly  of  the  world  in  judging 
from  appearances.  The  Earl  of  Pencarrow,  a  sort  of  human  dog  in  a  manger, 
had  bequeathed  all  his  unentailed  estates  and  accumulations  to  his  widow  on 
the  condition  that  she  should  not  marry  again,  leaving  her  to  burn  with 
unholy  fires — or  to  wither ;  and  though  such  a  provision  in  a  will  was  against 
public  polity  and  morality,  it  could  not  be  changed.  When,  therefore, 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  crabbed  old  man's  death,  the  beautiful 
woman  he  had  condemned  to  sterility  and  loneliness  fell  in  love  with  Lord 
Alfred  Wyldwyl,  the  Duke,  who  was  a  shrewd  nobleman,  suggested  that 
they  should  be  privately  married  by  his  own  domestic  chaplain ;  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason  that  Lord  Alfred  was  a  younger  son  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  the  costliest  tastes,  accustomed  to  the  most  expensive 
luxuries,  enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited  command  of  money  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  now  had  not  a  sixpence  but  his  lieutenant's  pay  ;  so 
that  if  he  had  married  a  portionless  wife  they  must  have  genteelly  starved. 
By  leaving  the  testamentary  arrangements  of  the  dead  lord  undisturbed, 
and  acting  in  defiance  of  them,  they  passed  six  happy  months  together ; 
when,  just  as  Lord  Alfred  was  promised  a  lighthouse  and  a  sinecure  clerk- 
ship in  the  Court  of  Equity,  worth  together  about  10,000/.  a  year,  and 
which  would  have  set  the  young  couple  at  their  ease,  he  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  while  riding  back  from  Ascot  races  to  Windsor  barracks. 
After  his  death  it  was  of  course  more  necessary  than  ever  to  conceal  a 
marriage  which  would  have  left  the  poor  Countess  completely  beggared. 
Therefore  the  Duke,  happening  to  want  a  son  for  financial  purposes, 
the  brotherly  arrangements  were  made  by  which  her  ladyship's  child  passed 
for  that  of  the  Duchess  ,  and,  so  far  as  the  world  was  concerned,  this 
secret  was  fairly  well  kept. 

Such  was  the  piece  of  domestic  romance  which  Mr.  Mortmain  recounted 
to  the  Duke  between  the  first  and  second-dinner  bells.  It  reminded  the 
Duke  that  he  simply  held  his  title  by  one  of  those  family  intrigues,  which, 
planned  at  first  for  mercenary  ends,  are  ratified  afterwards  to  prevent  the 
disgrace  of  exposure. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

VINGT-ET-UN. 

THE  Duke  made  no  answer  to  Mr.  Mortmain,  but  it  was  remarked  by 
all  such  of  his  retainers  as  came  into  contact  with  him  during  the  next 
few  days  that  he  was  in  a  thoughtful  and  dejected  mood.  Mr.  Mortmain's 
communication  was  of  course  no  news  to  the  Duke,  for  he  had  been  him- 
self a  party  to  the  family  compact  and  had  put  his  signature  to  certain 
secret  documents  which  made  it  binding.  But  whether  it  was  heedless- 
ness,  or  the  sense  of  security  which  possession  begets,  or  a  convenient 
belief  in  the  magnanimity  of  his  uncle  Lord  George,  anyhow,  the  Duke 
had  gradually  come  to  look  upon  the  family  treaty  as  a  thing  which  could 
be  evaded  without  much  difficulty.  Lord  George  was  a  simple,  kind- 
hearted  soldier,  to  whom  a  dukedom  could  be  of  no  use ;  and  he  had  too 
chivalrous  a  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Courthope  to  engage  in 
any  lawsuit  which  would  brand  one  of  its  members  with  infamy.  It 
might  easily  be  represented  to  such  a  one  that  it  were  better  Lord  Kins- 
gear  should  marry  Miss  Penny  and  her  five  millions,  and  the  house  of 
Courthope  continue  illustrious — than  that  he  should  espouse  Miss  Amabel 
Wyldwyl  and  the  lustre  of  the  said  house  grow  dim  for  lack  of  gold. 
Lord  George  might  frown  at  first ;  but  the  wealth  and  fame  of  great 
families  can  only  be  sustained  by  repeated  acts  of  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  individual  kinsmen,  and  surely  the  five  millions  of  a  Miss  Penny  were 
a  prize  which  all  the  Wyldwyls,  even  to  the  remotest  degree  of  cousinship, 
ought  to  combine  in  securing  for  the  titular  head  of  the  house.  These 
five  millions  would,  indeed,  revive  the  Courthope  influence  in  all  its  pre- 
Reform  Bill  splendour.  Lord  Cursitor  was  one  of  the  kings  of  Lombard 
Street ;  and  there  was  no  object  in  life  which  an  alliance  with  a  plutocrat 
of  such  power  would  not  enable  the  Courthopes  to  compass.  All  debts 
might  be  cleared  off  and  a  peerage — say  an  Earldom — with  descent  in  the 
female  line,  might  easily  be  provided  for  Lord  George,  who,  instead  of 
enjoying  the  barren  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  daughter  wedded  to  a  Duke 
in  rather  embarrassed  circumstances,  would  bequeath  her  a  peerage  in 
her  own  right ;  besides  which  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds  or 
so  might  be  handed  over  to  Lord  George  out  of  the  five  millions  to  help 
him  gild  his  new  coronet.  Thus  argued  the  Duke,  and,  in  tr*th,  he 
farmed  many  other  attractive  schemes  out  of  Lord  Cursitor's  cheque-book ; 
wherefore  Mr.  Mortmain's  remarks  damped  him.  The  family  solicitor 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  confessor  in  Protestant  households  ;  and  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  hear  respectable  Mr.  Mortmain  talk  as  if  the  marriage- 
compact  were  a  thing  almost  sacred  in  its  nature — a  thing  which  it  would 
be  signally  dishonourable  even  to  hint  at  infringing.  Such  men  as  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  are  moulded  out  of  curious  inconsistencies.  Eeady 
to  be  mean  when  it  suits  them,  they  wish  to  seem  for  ever  on  the  stilts  of 
honour ;  and  though  they  may  deliberately  plan  some  piece  of  pitifully 
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underhand  work,  with  the  easy  conviction  that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
yet  a  word  of  stern  censure  is  often  enough  to  check  them — although  it 
will  leave  on  their  minds,  not  a  sense  of  shame  at  their  own  baseness,  but 
one  of  irritation  that  their  censor  should  be  unable  to  comprehend  and 
admire  their  views.  Mr.  Mortmain's  remonstrances  led  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  dispiritedly  to  suspect  that  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  might,  after 
all,  by  no  means  enter  into  his  schemes.  Religious  or  soldierly  scruples 
might  impede  him.  Perhaps  he  would  urge  that  private  honesty  should 
go  before  public  prestige — that  being  by  right  Duke  of  Courthope  he  had 
no  business  to  waive  his  daughter's  claims  for  the  sake  of  advancement  in 
another  direction — that  he  had  consented  to  an  imposture  simply  to  shield 
the  family  escutcheon,  but  would  not  perpetuate  it  for  the  chance  of 
profit ;  and  that  on  the  whole  this  barter  of  Lord  Kinsgear's  name  against 
Miss  Penny's  millions  was  a  sorry  traffic,  unworthy  a  knight  and  a 
nobleman.  In  fact,  there  was  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  Quixotism  might 
push  an  old  soldier,  who,  though  yielding  as  a  woman  on  some  points,  was 
inflexible  as  iron  on  others  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Courthope  chafed  by  him- 
self, repining  at  the  folly  of  men  who  might  be  so  happy  if  they  would 
only  stretch  their  conscience  a  little  when  needful.  This  is  why  during  a 
few  days  he  wralked  about  dejectedly ;  and  this  is  why  he  began  to  pay 
some  attention  to  his  son,  cogitating  by  what  other  means  this  young  man 
might  be  made  useful  to  him.  Trained  from  his  birth  to  consider  the 
greatness  of  his  house  as  the  paramount  aim  of  his  existence  here  below, 
the  Duke  of  Courthope  was  naturally  prone  to  plotting  ;  and  little  bits  of 
chicanery  that  might  conduce  to  his  behoof  seemed  as  necessary  and 
proper  to  him  as  the  tricks  of  statecraft  do  to  kings. 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear — as  the  Duke  had  stated  to  Mr.  Mortmain — 
had  lately  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Life  Guards,  just  like  many  other 
idle  young  men  of  rank  about  town.  But  here  all  resemblance  between 
himself  and  these  young  men  ceased. 

He  had  been  brought  up  till  he  was  more  than  twelve  years  old  by 
his  mother,  and  his  character  had  been  permanently  formed  by  her 
teaching.  She  had  lived,  after  her  tacitly  arranged  separation  from  the 
Duke  of  Courthope,  at  first  with  her  father,  and  after  his  death  with  her 
mother  alone.  Subsequently  she  had  lived  by  herself  in  a  house  in  Park 
Lane  which  she  had  inherited  from  them,  bat  which  was  set  down  in 
peerages  and  court  guides  as  one  of  the  town  residences  of  the  stately 
peer  whose  name  she  bore.  To  the  last  their  Graces  kept  up  the  comedy, 
which  had  been  played  for  the  first  time  by  special  licence  in  Whitehall. 
But  wherever  the  widowed  wife  resided,  her  house  was  the  constant  resort 
of  the  higher  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  principal  French  emigrants 
of  noble  families  who  had  from  time  to  time  taken  refuge  in  England 
against  political  persecutions.  Thither  flocked  with  modest  steps,  and 
often  humbly  clad,  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  great  houses  of 
Harcourt  and  Noailles,  Crusalles,  and  Rohan;  one  had  been  a  music- 
master  during  the  Revolution,  one  an  usher  in  a  suburban  school,  and 
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all  had  to  earn  their  living  as  they  best  could.  Their  discourse  and  example 
shook  her  Grace's  faith  in  the  security  of  hereditary  property  very  consider- 
ably, and  she  early  determined  that  her  son  should  learn  a  mechanical  trade. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  she  decided,  after  some  consideration  and  con- 
sultation with  her  confessor,  who  was  also  director  of  her  conscience,  that 
the  young  Marquis  should  become  a  locksmith ;  because,  argued  the  con- 
fessor very  sensibly,  men  would  always  desire  to  place  their  goods  in 
security  while  the  world  lasted,  and  the  best  method  yet  known  of  doing 
so  was  to  lock  them  up.  The  lad  was  taught  to  rise  early,  fare  simply, 
work  hard,  and  sleep  on  a  bed  much  too  narrow  and  not  half  soft  enough 
for  a  servant  who  respected  himself.  From  the  time  he  was  ten  years 
old  nobody  was  allowed  to  do  anything  for  him.  He  was  taught  to  suffice 
for  himself  with  his  own  hands  ;  and  his  Lordship  threatened  to  grow  up 
with  as  much  use  for  a  couple  of  dukedoms  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  a  year  as  a  heather  grouse  has  for  a  coach-and-six.  On  his 
mother's  death  he  might  have  been  turned  into  the  streets  without  a  six- 
pence, and  found  the  next  day  gaming  an  honest  living  by  the  contented 
labour  of  his  own  hands. 

The  Duke  his  father  was  extremely  shocked  at  this  state  of  things 
when  his  son  and  heir  appeared  again  at  Beaumanoir  for  the  first  time 
since  babyhood.  His  Grace  wrote  immediately  to  Dr.  Porteous  to  recom- 
mend him  the  best  Eton  tutor,  and  sent  the  Marquis  forthwith,  on  this 
divine's  suggestion,  to  a  crack  boarding-house  known  as  the  "  House 
of  Lords,"  where  young  noblemen  learned  to  be  fagged,  to  fag,  drink  cham- 
pagne and  shandygaff,  toast  sausages,  and  write  bad  Latin  verses. 
The  Marquis  did  not  take  naturally  to  his  new  position  however. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  had  inherited  some  of  the  mental  qualities 
of  the  Irish  cheesemonger,  one  of  his  mother's  ancestors,  or  whether 
his  mind  was  imbued  with  that  keen  logical  spirit  which  she  had  derived 
from  her  French  progenitors,  he  never  could  be  brought  to  take 
much  interest  in  Latin  verses  or  Greek  roots.  He  lounged  about  in 
the  shops  whenever  he  could  slip  away  from  his  noble  schoolfellows, 
formed  strange  acquaintances,  and  picked  up  out-of-the-way  trade  secrets. 
He  learned  how  to  cure  a  smoky  chimney,  how  to  make  or  mend  a  chair, 
and  even  how  to  build  a  boat,  but  he  took  no  pleasure  in  cricket  or  foot- 
ball. He  was  a  quiet,  silent,  self-contained  boy,  always  doing  something 
odd.  His  tutors  liked  him  because  he  gave  them  no  trouble  and  got  into 
no  scrapes.  His  schoolfellows  liked  him  because  he  was  neither  sulky 
nor  bumptious,  and  paid  his  subscriptions  regularly.  Ho  seemed  to  have 
no  use  for  monev.  Lady  Pencarrow  gave  him  a  hundred-pound  note 
every  time  he  went  up  to  school,  and  his  father  gave  him  as  much 
more.  Lady  Overlaw,  too,  his  father's  intimate  friend  and  near  con- 
nection, gave  him  something,  and  he  left  the  money  in  an  open  drawer 
of  his  table,  sending  anybody  there  who  wanted  it.  Sometimes  it 
was  gone  before  the  holidays  came  round  again,  sometimes  it  was  not. 
He  did  not  know  and  did  not  care  :  he  spent  none  of  it,  and  wanted  none 
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of  it.  If  he  found  a  roll  of  bank-notes  or  a  heap  of  sovereigns  in  his  way 
when  looking  for  a  chisel  or  a  screw  he  had  mislaid,  he  pushed  them 
impatiently  aside  into  a  corner  with  the  head  of  a  hammer  or  whatever  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  hand. 

The  Duke  could  not  make  him  out  at  all.  His  Grace  would  find  his 
eon  and  heir  studying  the  mechanism  of  a  new  gun  and  making  altera- 
tions in  it  with  a  file,  his  hands  begrimed  and  oily,  instead  of  following 
the  dogs  through  the  stubble  and  turnips.  He  invented  a  new  adhesive 
horseshoe,  and  an  elastic  horseshoe.  When  a  hunting  box  was  taken  for 
him  in  the  shires  from  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  had  one  at  his  disposal,  he  did 
not  hunt :  it  bored  him. 

"  Lucy,"  said  his  Grace  one  day  to  Lady  Overlaw,  who  was  an 
amusing  woman  of  the  world  and  passed  much  of  her  time  at  Beaumanoir, 
ruling  his  Grace,  certain  naughty  people  said,  even  more  than  he  ruled 
her,  "  I  wish  you  would  put  some  polish  on  that  boy.  He  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary person  I  ever  saw.  He  was  mending  a  rake  for  one  of  my 
gardeners  just  now." 

"  Send  him  out  as  an  attache  to  Vienna  for  a  year,"  replied  her  lady- 
ship. "Diplomacy  is  a  stupid  profession,  but  he  will  learn  the  value  of 
his  rank  in  it." 

"  No,"  answered  the  Duke  drily,  "  that  won't  do." 

"  You  mean  that  you  want  him  at  home  ?  " 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  But  you  can  send  for  him  before  he  comes  of  age." 

"  Ah !  "  answered  his  Grace  quickly,  "  but  I  do  not  know  who  might 
get  hold  of  him  in  the  meantime." 

"  I  declare  there  seems  a  fate  upon  us  all,"  said  Lady  Overlaw, 
with  a  pretty  shrug.  "  None  of  the  family  ever  has  a  penny,  and 
whenever  any  of  us  comes  of  age  we  are  beggared  for  life.  You  will 
want  him  to  cut  off  the  entail  and  resettle  the  estates,  just  as  you  did 
yourself." 

"  You  would  like  to  see  your  settlement  put  right,  I  suppose  ?  " 
observed  the  Duke,  who  had  a  way  of  giving  his  arguments  a  form  which 
generally  interested  those  with  whom  he  conversed^ 

"  .To  be  sure  I  should,"  replied  her  ladyship,  graciously. 

"  Well,  then,  he  must  do  it." 

"  Mr.  Sharpe,  your  Grace,"  said  a  servant,  entering  with  a  card  upon 
a  golden  salver. 

"  Shew  him  into  the  library,"  returned  the  Duke. 

"  Take  care,"  exclaimed  Lady  Overlaw,  shaking  one  of  her  beringed 
fingers  with  mimic  warning  at  the  Duke,  "  take  care,  Duke.  It  will  be 
three  years  before  your  son  can  play  at  vingt-et-un." 

"  Don't  croak,  Lucy,"  laughed  the  Duke,  and  he  walked  with  head 
erect  and  in  excellent  spirits  to  receive  his  visitor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND. 

ME.  SKIPWOBTH  SHAEPE  was  standing  on  the  terrace  of  the  Beaumanoir 
gardens,  and  contemplating  a  large  blue  and  red  parrot,  between  whose 
trade  and  his  own  he  seemed  to  discover  some  affinity  ;  and  so  doing  he 
waited  thoughtfully  for  the  Duke  of  Courthope.  "  All  the  dukes  I  ever 
knew,"  mused  the  Yorkshire  lawyer,  "  are  to  be  managed  by  fear. 
You  can  get  nothing  out  of  them  in  any  other  way,  for  they  are  strong 
enough  to  defy  a  public  row,  and  are  not  to  be  gammoned  at  any 
price." 

"  How  are  you,  Sharpe  ? "  said  the  Duke,  emerging  from  the 
drawing-room  window  just  as  the  Yorkshire  attorney's  cogitations  had 
led  him  up  to  this  conclusion.  His  Grace  was  still  a  very  hand- 
some man,  upright,  grand,  splendid.  He  wore  a  good  deal  of 
jewellery,  as  perhaps  becomes  a  duke,  but  it  did  not  look  vulgar  and 
obtrusive  like  Mr.  Sharpe's  jewellery,  and  the  first  thing  which  struck 
an  observer  was  his  gallant  figure  and  frank  face  with  its  sweet  and 
genial  smile.  There  was  something  courtly  and  debonnaire  even  in  the 
way  in  which  he  said,  "  How  are  you,  Sharpe  ?  " 

"  Tol-lol,  yer  Grace,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  whose  expressions 
smacked  occasionally  of  the  stable,  and  who  mistook  familiarity  for  ease 
of  manner.  Then  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  in  'elth." 

"  Come,  that's  good  news,"  said  the  Duke,  cheerfully.  "  It  is  some- 
thing, at  all  events,  to  be  well  in  health.  I  see  you  are  admiring  my 
parrot.  A  fine  bird ;  somebody  christened  him  Cobden  because  of  his 
fondness  for  self-assertion.  But  is  anything  wrong  in  other  respects  ?  " 

"Well,  your  Grace,"  returned  Mr.  Sharpe,  doubtfully,  "that's 
rayther  among  the  may-bes.  Your  Grace  is  just  a  leetle  deepish  on  the 
wrong  side  of  my  book  ;"  saying  which  he  nodded  to  the  parrot,  who 
gravely  cocked  his  head,  and  appeared  to  survey  him  with  interest. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  your  book,  Sharpe,"  answered  the  Duke 
haughtily,  with  a  touch  of  his  hoity-toity  manner,  and  he  turned  to  begin 
a  walk  down  the  pink  marble  pavement  of  the  terrace.  His  Grace  was  very 
prompt  at  resenting  the  smallest  impertinence  when  he  thought  he  could 
do  so  safely ;  if  not,  he  stored  it  up  in  his  memory,  and  kept  a  praise- 
worthy check  on  his  temper. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  take  your  Grace  down  just  a  peg  or  two,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Sharpe,  striking  out  his  short  legs  the  better  to  keep  step  with 
the  lengthy  strides  of  the  Duke,  "though  it  goes  against  the  grain  with  me 
to  do  it ;  but  five  figures  made  up  of  a  seven,  a  six,  and  three  oughts,  is 
a  big  lump  of  money."  The  parrot,  who  now  seemed  to  have  formed  an 
estimate  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  stood  up  with  disgust  on  his  perch  and  shouted 
after  him,  "  Money  !  " 
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"  You've  got  security,"  said  the  Duke,  uneasily. 

"  I've  got  your  Grace's  bonds,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe  ;  "  only  the  worst 
of  it  is,  they  ain't  worth  anything." 

"  You  will  be  so  good,"  remarked  his  Grace,  "as  to  moderate  your 
expressions  while  under  my  roof." 

"  But  suppose  it  ain't  under  your  roof?  "  observed  Mr.  Sharpe,  awk- 
wardly. 

Then  the  Duke  waited  for  him,  too  wary  a  diplomatist  to  say  another 
word.  He  had  been  cradled  and  brought  up  in  statecraft,  a  dull-witted 
man  perhaps,  and  yet  the  traditions  of  his  family,  the  unwritten  laws  of 
his  order,  the  unconscious  education  of  a  lifetime,  made  him  a  match  for 
the  shrewdest  where  his  own  interests  were  concerned.  His  forehead  was 
narrow  and  receded.  He  had  neither  wit  nor  imagination,  but  his  per- 
ceptive faculties  were  enormous.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  with, 
men  and  facts  all  his  life ;  he  had  no  fancies,  no  conscience  perhaps,  no 
crowd  of  thoughts  to  throng  his  mind  and  embarrass  it  in  danger.  He 
knew  that  the  peril  of  which  Mr.  Mortmain  had  spoken  was  upon  him, 
and  he  was  fully  prepared  for  it,  whatever  shape  it  might  take. 

"  Ah !  "  sniggered  Mr.  Sharpe,  finding  his  Grace  remained  silent, 
"  that's  the  rub.  If  you  ain't  a  dook  at  all,  and  land  and  'ouses,  with  the 
rest  of  it,  belongs  to  a  country  wench  at  a  Tom-and-Jerry  shop  down  at 
Wakefield,  what  becomes  of  my  five  figures  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  answered  the  Duke,  waiting  for  him — ay,  waiting  for  him 
with  every  faculty  on  stretch  and  edge,  "  IF  goes  a  long  way." 

"  Well,  it  does,"  admitted  Mr.  Sharpe,  candidly ;  "  but  look  'e  here. 
Perhaps  you  remember  something  of  the  '  Chequers  Inn  '  down  at 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  where  you  stayed  one  night  when  your  'oss  shut 
up  with  the  Cloudesdale  hounds  ?  " 

"  Haven't  the  smallest  recollection,"  interrupted  the  Duke,  pomp- 
ously, watching  that  the  Yorkshireman  should  not  gam  an  inch  of 
vantage  ground. 

"Very  likely  not,"  continued  Mr.  Sharpe ;  "there's  no  knowing. 
You  nobs  recollect  what  you  want  to  recollect ;  but  it  don't  signify  in  this 
case,  because  I  recollect  it.  Now  there  was  a  barmaid  down  there,  and  I 
spotted  her  at  once,  because  she  was  as  much  like  your  Grace  as  two  peas 
in  a  pod." 

"  Such  likenesses  frequently  happen,"  remarked  the  Duke,  playing 
with  a  toothpick,  and  watching,  ay,  watching. 

"  Yes,  they  do,"  resumed  Mr.  Sharpe,  "  but  there's  mostly  some 
reason  for  them  if  we  could  find  it  out." 

"  Reason  in  roasting  eggs  !  "  observed  the  Duke,  thinking  it  just  pos- 
sible to  start  a  false  scent. 

"  This  reason,  however,  turned  out  to  be  that  she  is  the  late  Duke  of 
Courthope's  daughter ;  though  by  some  accounts  it  is  not  60  clear  that  you 
are  his  Grace's  son,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  plainly. 
.     "  Wonders  will  never  cease,"  drawled  the  Duke,  still  playing  with  his 
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toothpick.  "What  proof  have  you  got  of  this  monstrous  twaddle?" 
Whereat  the  parrot  catching  the  last  word  and  adopting  it  with  visible 
contentment  bawled  :  "  Twaddle  !  " 

"  I've  got,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  "  a  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate, 
duly  signed  and  attested,  wuss  luck  ;  and  a  very  curuss  way  I  got  it  too. 
Does  your  Grace  remember  I  bought  up  Sir  Richard  Porteous'  I  0  U's, 
which  he  gave  you  the  year  Plenipo  los-t  the  Leger.  It  was  them 
I  0  U's  which  brought  me  first  in  contact  with  Sir  Richard,  they  did, 
and  made  me  take  his  affairs  in  hand.  Well,  stop  a  bit,  I  ain't  done  yet, 
ye  see.  That  '  Chequers  Inn '  was  held  by  a  chap  named  John  Giles, 
under  a  copyhold  lease  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  and 
when  John  Giles  died  I  claimed  his  best  chattel  for  heriot  custom.  I 
looked  over  his  sticks  and  traps,  but  could  find  nothing  worth  taking 
away,  till  I  set  eyes  on  an  oak  box,  and  noticed  your  crown  and  cypher 
on  it,  and  says  I  to  myself,  « I'll  have  that.'  The  girl  who  is  so  like  you 
kicked  up  a  bobbery  about  it  at  first.  She  said  she  kep'  her  things  in  it, 
and  I  told  her  to  turn  'em  out.  She  did  turn  'em  out.  They  were  only 
a  pair  of  old  boot-tops',  I  think,  and  some  scraps  of  rubbish,  and  I  took 
away  the  box,  thinking  I  might  hear  more  about  it  some  day ;  but,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  I  lost  the  key.  Do  what  I  could  I  couldn't  open  it ; 
though  I  rayther  wanted  to  do  so,  for  I  never  miss  an  opportunity,  and  I 
had  noticed  that  it  sounded  hollow  when  rapped,  and  thought  it  might 
perhaps  contain  some  queer  thing  or  another.  .  But  I  did  not  like  to  break 
it  open,  and  could  not  find  a  key  to  fit  it,  till  last  week  your  Grace's  son, 
the  young  Markis,  called  on  me  with  your  message  to  be  sure  and  let  you 
have  some  money  this  week. 

"  'My  lord,'  said  I,  just  as  he  was  going  away,  ' I  know  you  under- 
stand a  good  deal  about  locks.  What  do  you  say  to  this  one.' 

"  '  This,'  answered  the  Markis,  poking  into  it  a  long  crooked  nail 
which  he  took  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  '  is  a  Venetian  lock  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  bears  the  initials  of  the  great  Antonio  Vernieri. 
It  was  probably  used  to  keep  some  dark  secrets.' 

"  '  Can  your  lordship  open  it  ?  '  I  asked  very  civilly,  for  I'm  sweet  on 
the  Markis. 

"  '  It  can  only  be  opened  one  way,  Mr.  Sharpe,'  said  he,  after  trying 
his  nail  on  it  and  thinking  a  bit. 

"  '  How's  that,  my  lord  ?  '  says  I. 

"  '  Have  you  got  a  strong  quill  ?  '  says  his  lordship. 

"  '  Yes,  I  daresay  I  have  somewhere,'  I  answered,  without  seeming  to 
care  too  much  about  it ;  and  when  I  told  one  of  the  clerks  to  bring  in  a 
quill,  he  had  the  lock  open  with  it  in  a  jiffy.  Then  he  looked  at  it  as 
pleased  as  punch,  and  began  poking  with  his  nail  again. 

"  '  Ah,'  says  his  lordship  presently,  '  I  thought  so,  Mr.  Sharpe. 
There's  a  false  bottom,  as  there  always  is  to  these  Italian  caskets.  See,' 
and  he  pressed  a  hidden  spring  deep  down  in  the  lock  where  the  staple 
went  in,  and  up  flew  an  innealid.  '  There  are  some  papers  in  here,  Mr. 
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Skarpe,'  said  his  lordship,  and  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  bid  me 
good-by,  without  looking  at  them.  '  I'll  be  danged  if  that  boy  won't  make 
an  honest  man,'  thinks  I;  and  so  he  will  too." 

"I  fail  to  understand  how  all  this  interests  me,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Courthope ;  and  again  the  parrot,  with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction, 
cried  :  "  Interests  me  !  " 

"  I'm  coming  to  that,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe.  "Among  those  papers 
is  the  marriage  certificate  of  Mr.  Odo  Wyldwyl  and  Margaret  Brown. 
Mr.  Odo  Wyldwyl  was  the  late  Duke  of  Courthope  and  Revel.  Margaret 
Brown  was  the  mother  of  the  barmaid  at  the  '  Chequers,'  and  now  Mrs. 
Brown,  for  she  married  another  Brown — no  connection  of  the  other's. 
She  was  rayther  nuts,  I  thought,  on  your  Grace  that  morning  when  I  came 
for  you,  and  the  very  cleverest  thing  you  could  have  done  would  have  been 
to  have  married  her  if  you  could  have  got  that  oak  box  and  papers  with 
her ;  for  she  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  countess  in  her  own  right,  and 
every  foot  of  land  you  have,  every  stick  and  stone  in  all  your  houses,  is  hers. 
Now  then,  Dook,  what  are  we  to  say  about  my  five  figures  ?  That's  what 
I  want  to  know." 

"  If  you  have  got  the  certificate,  she  hasn't,"  remarked  the  Duke,  with 
perfect  calmness  and  good  breeding. 

"  Confound  these  nobs,"  thought  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  "  there  is  no 
upsetting  their  confounded  coolness  ;"  but  he  said,  "  That's  true  enough, 
your  Grace." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  no  advantage,  Sharpe,  in  turning  a  barmtid  into 
a  countess,  have  you  ?  "  asked  his  Grace,  sitting  down  quietly  on  one  of  the 
cane  chairs  of  the  terrace  and  speaking  in  the  pleasantest  tone  possible. 

"  There's  an  if  and  an  to  that  side  of  the  question,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe, 
taking  another  cane  chair.  "  I'm  not  much  afraid  about  my  money  as  long 
as  you  live,  but  I  should  like  to  make  the  Markis  fast,  I  should." 

"  That's  easily  done,"  replied  his  Grace.  "  I  will  undertake  to  say 
my  son  will  sign  any  papers  you  think  necessary  to  secure  your  own 
interests." 

"  You  see  the  Markis  is  only  eighteen,  and  one  never  can  say  what 
may  come  about  in  three  years.  If  you  could  get  the  signature  of  your 
uncle  Lord  George,  I  think  I  could  see  my  way  clearer,  your  Grace." 

"Lord  George  Wyldwyl  is  in  India,"  remarked  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope,  whose  mind  was  not  very  quick  to  seize  a  hint. 

"Lork,  is  he  now?"  said  Mr.  Skipworth  Shaipe.  "Who'd  have 
thought  it  ?  I  shouldn't  if  your  Grace  hadn't  told  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  should  see  your  way  to  further  advances 
on  Lord  George's  signature?"  asked  the  Duke,  who  unlerstood  Mr. 
Sharpe  now  perfectly  well. 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life  !  "  said  Mr.  Sharpe.  "  Lord  George  is 
the  next  heir.  He  has  just  made  a  tremendous  haul  of  prize-money,  and 
he  was  rich  before." 

"  And  his  daughter  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  my  son  if  I  please, 
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and  nothing  better  turns  up,"  said  the  Duke,  with  his  accustomed  hau- 
teur coming  back  again. 

"  I  know  all  about  Lord  George,  your  Grace,  and  shall  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  signature,  and  you  can  draw  up  a  letter  for  the  Markis  to 
write,  pledging  his  honour  as  a  gentleman  that  he  will  not  plead  infancy. 
I  will  take  your  life  insurances  on  myself." 

"  Then  I  may  write  to  Mortmain  to  close  with  the  Gripwell  trustees  ?" 
inquired  his  Grace,  with  extreme  good  humour,  "  and  the  rubbish  you 
found  in  your  box  had  better  be  treated  as  waste  paper  and  put  into  the 
fire — eh,  Sharpe  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  your  Grace  ;  only  mind  I  don't  say  there  ain't  copies 
somewhere.  However,  I  only  look  to  myself,  Dook.  You've  got  authority 
from  Lord  George  to  receive  his  prize-money,  which  we  both  know  you 
can  get  paid  within  the  year ;  as  soon  as  I  see  his  lordship's  handwriting, 
I  shall  not  look  too  close  at  it." 

"  "When  shall  you  be  ready  with  the  money,  Sharpe  ?  "  inquired  the 
Duke,  grandly. 

"Any  day  after  Monday,"  replied  the  Yorkshireman.  "If  your 
Grace  will  send  up  the  Markis  with  the  papers  properly  signed,  I  will  hand 
his  lordship  the  needful  in  the  usual  way." 

"  Dinner,  Sharpe  ?  "  smiled  the  Duke,  as  the  first  bell  rung  indoors. 

"  Thank  your  Grace,  I  do  feel  rather  peckish,  that  is  to  say,  hungry," 
replied  the  lawyer. 

"  The  country  air  gives  you  an  appetite,"  observed  the  Duke,  with 
good  humour.  "  My  valet — Giovanni,  you  remember  Giovanni — will  get 
you  anything  you  want." 

"  I  have  a  white  choker  and  shiny  boots  in  my  bag,  your  Grace, 
all  ready,"  answered  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  never  put  himself  under  an  unne- 
cessary obligation.  And  with  these  words  he  followed  the  Duke  into  the 
house.  The  parrot,  more  and  more  firmly  rooted  in  his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Sharpe,  began  a  triumphant  dance  from  one  foot  on  to  the  other  and 
screamed  after  the  retreating  lawyer  :  "  Twaddle  !  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 
EVERY-  INCH  A  DUKE. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  Duke  of  Courthope's  manners 
when  his  Grace  was  well  pleased.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  the  purchase 
of  the  Gripwell  estate,  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  a  part  of  his  property 
which  he  never  visited ;  and  now  his  desire  was  about  to  be  fulfilled  his 
satisfaction  knew  no  bounds.  It  is  not  every  man  who  could  cloak  his 
impression,  under  the  perilous  weight  of  secrets  that  hung  over  his  Grace. 
Bearing  a  title  that  was  not  his,  he  knew  that  he  was  in  two  ways  an 
usurper  of  all  he  saw  around  him.  First,  he  was  not  the  son  of  the 
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late  Duke  and  Duchess;  and,  secondly,  the  late  Duchess  was  no  duchess  at 
all,  seeing  that  her  husband  had  been  clandestinely  married  to  a  woman 
whose  child  might  at  any  moment  arise  and  turn  the  present  occupant 
with  disgrace  out  of  name  and  homestead.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his 
Grace  had  himself,  in  imitation  of  the  paternal  example,  married  privately 
and  begotten  children,  who,  if  not  legitimate  according  to  English  law, 
might  yet  come  forward,  on  the  strength  of  their  mother's  Catholic 
marriage  certificate,  and  make  young  Lord  Kinsgear's  life  a  burden  and  a 
reproach  to  him.  Such  thoughts  might  well  have  scared  a  humbler  mortal 
out  of  all  manhood  and  made  him  tread  the  avenues  of  Beaumanoir  as  if 
there  were  man-traps  there.  But  not  so  with  the  Duke,  who  never  ap- 
peared so  happy  as  when  employing  his  sagacity  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
which  everywhere  beset  him.  His  affectionate  kindness  to  his  son,  from 
whom  he  was  about  to  extort  a  mean  advantage,  was  almost  touching,  and 
his  courtly,  rather  old-fashioned  politeness  to  his  friend  Lady  Overlaw  might 
<have  served  for  a  model  of  refinement  and  high  breeding,  so  delicately  was 
the  tender  regard  of  relationship,  and  more  intimate  connection,  mingled 
with  the  chivalrous  respect  due  to  a  lady  high  descended  from  nobles  and 
knights.  There  are  few  such  gentlemen  now  left  in  England  as  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  ;  he  was  a  nobleman  of  the  best  type,  the  very  porcelain  of 
human  clay.  He  dressed,  spoke,  looked  like  a  duke,  and  could  have  hardly 
filled  any  other  place  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  that  of  a  duke.  Ho 
really  and  truly  could  not  say  three  words  or  bow  to  an  acquaintance  in 
the  street,  or  write  a  letter,  or  do  the  smallest  thing  like  a  common  person. 
The  accent  of  his  voice  was  ducal ;  he  spoke  in  a  loud,  clear,  commanding 
manner,  generally  in  a  high-pitched,  breezy  tone,  as  if  far  above  opposition 
or  remonstrance.  If  he  had  not  been  a  duke  such  a  mode  of  speech 
would  have  been  astounding  and  ridiculous.  In  his  case  it  was  merely 
characteristic,  and  not  unbecoming.  It  was  hardly  possible  he  could  have 
addressed  an  unknown  cabman  or  a  shopman  in  that  manner,  for  they 
infallibly  would,  and  must  have  laughed  in  his  face  ;  but  he  had  little  to  do 
with  such  people.  He  very  rarely  entered  a  shop  where  he  was  not 
known,  or  came  at  all  in  contact  with  the  outside  vulgar.  He  had  his 
place  distinctly  marked  and  defined  in  the  modern  life  of  England.  It 
was  quite  true  that  his  letters  were  different  to  the  letters  of  other  people  ; 
but  then  a  peculiar  kind -of  paper  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  gilt  edges,  and 
as  thick  and  smooth  as  parchment,  was  made  expressly  for  him,- and 
stamped  with  the  words  "Courthope  House,"  or  "Beaumanoir,"  or 
with  the  name  of  any  other  of  his  palaces,  to  which  a  supply  \vas  sent 
when  wanted.  Of  course,  nobody  else  had  such  paper,  or  could  use  it. 
If  his  clothes  were  different  to  the  clothes  of  common  people,  it  was  that 
his  tailor,  a  sublime  magnate,  who  lived  in  Hanover  Square,  had  special 
patterns  made  for  him,  and  furnished  them  to  no  one  else  till  he  had 
ceased  to  wear  them.  A  very  august  sort  of  tailor  this,  who  had  not  more 
than  three  scores  of  customers,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mere  ruck  of  petty  princes  and  small  peers.  If  the  Duke  of  Courthope's 
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personal  ornaments  were  not  jingling  and  offensive  like  those  of  Mr. 
Skipworth  Sharp?,  it  was  that  they  harmonised  perfectly  with  his  dress, 
and  that  their  glitter  was  sobered  hy  age  and  interest.  Everything  he 
wore  had  some  historical  association  connected  with  his  family,  and  was 
an  heirloom  which  could  not  be  bought.  Among  them  was  an  opal  which 
gave  back  a  thousand  gorgeous  colours  to  the  light  as  softly  as  an  ancient 
cathedral  window,  and  was  known  in  catalogues  of  famous  gems  as  "  the 
talisman,"  because  tradition  averred  it  had  saved  the  life  of  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet  (him  of  the  lion  heart)  from  poison,  by  paling  and  growing  dim 
when  it  touched  a  poisoned  chalice.  There  was  a  brilliant  of  the  purest 
water,  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had  presented  to  Philip  Wyldwyl,  Earl 
Bevel,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  the  courtier  had  gallantly 
caused  it  to  be  engraven  with  a  rose,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Maiden 
Majesty  of  England.  There  was  an  antique  chain  of  gold  of  Florence 
workmanship,  which  Charles  I.  had  unslung  from  his  own  neck  when  Sir 
Harry  Wyldwyl,  first  Lord  Courthope,  had  held  the  King's  stirrup  after 
the  victory  of  Cropredy  Bridge,  on  the  famous  29th  of  June  1644.  There 
was  a  turquoise  marked  with  cabalistic  characters,  and  of  the  deepest  blue 
of  the  old  rocks,  which  General  Wyldwyl  had  wrenched  with  his  own  hand 
from  the  swarthy  neck  of  Tippoo  Sahib  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam. 
In  the  evening  he  put  on  the  star  and  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  with  the  star  of 
the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order.  These  were  the  adornments  which  the 
splendid  noble  wore,  as  other  Dukes  of  Courthope  had  worn  them  before 
him.  They  were  things  which  could  not  be  purchased  or  imitated. 

All  the  remainder  of  the  week  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Sharpe  the 
Duke  charmed  every  one  around  him.  He  entered  with  serene  good  nature 
into  his  son's  pursuits,  and  asked  with  a  certain  deference  towards  the 
young  man,  as  though  he  were  anxious  to  learn  something  new,  what  was 
the  use' of  a  turning  lathe,  and  a  vice.  He  examined  the  mechanical  and 
scientific  appliances  of  his  son's  workshop,  indeed,  much  as  he  would  have 
examined  a  tomahawk  or  a  boomerang,  and  was  utterly  unable  even  to 
commit  their  names  to  memory.  He  had  never  before  inspected  with 
attention  or  heard  of  anything  useful,  and  now  the  sight  and  sound  of 
objects  which  his  son  averred  could  be  turned  to  some  purpose,  seemed 
to  come  upon  him  with  all  the  effect  of  a  pleasant  surprise. 

"  Ah,"  said  his  Grace,  with  a  creditable  attempt  to  master  a  subject 
so  dear  to  his  son's  mind.  "  Bessemer's  Co.  prepares  iron  in  a  different 
way  from  the  puddling  process.  Monstrously  interesting.  Explain  it 
again  to  Lady  Overlaw,  Kinsgear.  It  is  most  important  to  the  trade  and 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  ;"  and,  added  the  Duke  grandly, 
"  I  give  your  ladyship  mj  word  that  I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  cast-iron 
was  made  of  arsenic — or  arsenic  of  cast-iron?  which  is  it,  Kinsgear  ?  Ah  ! 
of  course  ;  cast-iron  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  arsenic,  and  I  can  no  longer 
wonder  that  persons  in  the  lower  classes  destroy  themselves  by  eating  it." 

And  the  young  man,  mystified,  but  pleased,  told  all  he  knew,  and  more, 
of  locks  and  the  metals  of  which  they  are  made  ;  his  father  and  Lady 
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Overlaw  listening  to  him  with  so  much  attention,  that  he  rose  greatly  in 
his  own  esteem.  It  was,  indeed,  the  first  time  his  father  had  ever  ad- 
mitted him  to  an  equality,  and  now  all  at  once  it  seemed  as  if  ho  were  the 
greater  man  of  the  two,  and  his  advice  was  asked  about  everythirg.  Lady 
Overlaw  actually  solicited,  with  exquisite  tact,  his  opinion  about  a  new 
dinner  dress,  and  begged  him  to  help  her  design  a  costume  for  a  masked 
ball  she  meant  to  give  some  day,  as  a  novelty  in  London  enter- 
tainments. The  most  edifying  event  of  the  week,  however,  was  the 
solemn  procession  of  the  whole  party  staying  at  the  Castle  to  Beaumanoir 
Church,  where  the  Duke  of  Courthope  behaved  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner,  and  pronounced  the  responses  in  his  grandest  voice,  that  every  one 
might  be  convinced  of  the  perfect  propriety  and  orthodoxy  of  his  religious 
convictions.  His  Grace  was  so  good  also  as  to  explain  to  his  son,  that  it 
was  generally  thought  a  prudent  and  respectable  thing  to  go  to  church  in 
the  country,  and  that  noblemen  of  their  rank  could  not  decently  avoid 
doing  so.  Then,  as  they  walked  homewards  through  the  park,  the  Duke 
entered  upon  other  confidential  discourse  with  his  heir ;  praised  himself 
for  the  improvements  he  had  made  in  the  property,  extolled  the  value  of 
land  as  an  investment,  because  it  was  constantly  rising  in  value,  and  the 
increased  income  derived  from  it  kept  pace  with  the  growing  cost  of  main- 
taining a  nobleman's  establishment.  His  Grace  went  into  the  minutest 
details  of  his  affairs,  explained  that  his  expenses  at  Beaumanoir  were 
just  a  thousand  pounds  a  month,  and  that  he  always  paid  ready  money  for 
everything ;  which  was  quite  true  ;  but  he  did  not  explain  how  he  got  the 
ready  money  till  Lord  Kinsgear's  attention  was  almost  bewildered  with 
the  number  of  new  notions  introduced  to  it.  It  was  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing only  that  his  Grace  touched  on  this  subject,  and  then  very  briefly. 
Taking  his  son's  arm  affectionately,  he  leant  upon  it,  as  though  he  were 
beginning  to  require  some  support,  and  thus  gently  led  or  guided  the 
young  man  into  the  library. 

Lady  Overlaw  watched  the  pair  as  they  retreated,  and,  being  a  woman 
of  warm  heart  and  impulsive  nature,  stood  for  a  moment  with  her  pretty 
face  reflected  with  a  flush  on  it  in  the  looking-glass.  She  liked  young 
'Kinsgear  as  most  people  did  and  felt  a  generous  woman's  pity  for  the 
honest,  confiding  boy  who  was  being  made  the  dupe  of  unworthy  intrigues. 
For  a  moment  her  lips  quivered  and  she  brushed  her  handkerchief  with 
just  a  slight  tremor  over  her  blue  eyes,  but  it  was  only  an  instant's  emo- 
tion :  "  After  all,  it's  no  business  of  mine,"  she  exclaimed,  excitedly.  "  I 
suppose  every  one  does  the  best  he  can  for  himself  in  these  times."  And 
she  betook  herself,  with  the  philosophy  of  sensitive  ladies,  to  her  piano. 

The  Duke  meantime,  leading  his  son  into  his  study,  walked  towards 
the  letters,  which  lay  spread  out  in  dozens  upon  a  massive  library  table ; 
for  every  nobleman  now-a-days  is  pelted  day  and  night  by  missives  hurled 
through  the  post.  He  glanced  at  them  and  took  in  the  nature  of  their 
contents  in  an  instant.  There  was  nothing  of  consequence.  A  dozen 
hopes  deferred  waiting  till  a  dozen  hearts  sickened.  Half  a  dozen  appli- 
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cations  for  Government  appointments  through  his  Grace's  influence  or 
patronage.  Petitions  from  clergymen  for  vacant  livings.  Here  a  poor  rela- 
tion's hungry  appeal ;  there  a  woman's  prayer — neither  worth  answering ; 
with  the  usual  rabble  round  of  invitations,  thanks,  excuses,  circulars,  and 
letters  on  business,  which  would  do  itself  if  left  alone  far  better  than  it 
could  be  done  by  doing  it. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  his  Grace,  carelessly  taking  up  a  note  full  of 
ingenious  flatteries  from  an  ardent  Whig,  who  was  fishing  for  an  invita- 
tion to  Beaumanoir,  that  he  might  advertise  himself  as  a  man  of  fashion 
in  the  Morning  Post. — "  By  the  way,  Kinsgear,  you  can  do  me  a  great 
kindness  this  morning,  if  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged.  I  have  to  see 
the  agent  of  our  Irish  estates,  and  he  would  hardly  amuse  you." 

"  I  am  ready  for  anything,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  as  long  as  my 
leave  lasts.  I  have  still  three  days  more." 

"  The  Horse  Guards  will  grant  an  extension,  I  suppose?"  asked  his 
father,  who  knew  very  well  that  the  military  authorities  would  do  any- 
thing which  they  were  ordered  to  do  by  his  own  intimate  friend  the 
Commander-in- Chief. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  ask  for  more  leave,"  answered  the  conscientious 
officer.  "  The  other  fellows  don't  like  it,  and  they  cry  out  about 
favouritism. 

"  You  don't  care  about  that,"  remarked  his  Grace,  in  his  most  mag- 
nificent way.  "You  cannot  remain  to  all  eternity  in  barracks.  I  shall 
ask  Lord  George  to  appoint  you  on  his  staff  when  he  comes  home  for 
the  command  in  Ireland  next  year.  However,  as  you  are  not  engaged, 
please  take  these  papers  for  me  to  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe.  You  will  find 
him  at  his  office  in  London,  and  he  will  hand  you  the  purchase  money  of 
the  Gripwell  lands,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  secured,  after  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety,  and  they  will  be  to-morrow  a  part  of  the  estates  which 
will  one  day  be  yours." 

"  I  will  go  at  once,"  said  Lord  Kinsgear.  "  I  can  order  the  dog- 
cart now,  and  catch  the  first  train." 

"  Won't  you  have  out  the  drag  ?  "  inquired  the  Duke,  loftily.  "  The 
bay  team  wants  exercise,  and  it's. four  longish  miles  through  the  park." 

"  The  dog-cart  will  go  quickest,  if  you  want  me  to  set  of?  at  once," 
said  the  more  practical  young  man. 

"  As  you  like,"  replied  his  magnificent  father.  "  Just  put  your  name 
at  the  bottom  of  these  papers,  merely  as  a  matter  of  form.  You  will  see 
I  have  signed  them  myself,  and  so  has  Lord  George  Wyldwyl,  who  is  of 
course  interested  in  so  important  a  purchase." 

"  I  did  not  know  the  Indian  mail  was  in,"  said  Lord  Kinsgear.  "  Is 
there  any  letter  from  Amabel  ?  " 

"  These  papers  came  by  the  last  mail,"  said  the  Duke. 
The  steward  and  the  butler  were  called  in  to  witness  Lord  Kinsgear's 
signature  ;  the  young  man  affixed  it  to  the  papers  without  reading  them, 
in  a  stiff,  scrawly,  youthful  hand,  and  went  upon  his  errand. 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 
REIGNS  OP  Louis  XIV.  AND  Louis  XV. 


IN  treating  of  the  French  Press  *  during  the  first  period  of  its  exis- 
tence, which  ended  with  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  we  showed  that 
Parisian  newspapers  enjoyed  full  liberty  during  the  Fronde,  but  abused 

hat  liberty  and  fell  passively  under  police-rule  again  as  soon  as  tbe  civil 
war  was  over.  These  alternatives  of  licence  and  subjugation  have  marked 

he  history  of  the  French  Press  ever  since  ;  and  we  can  follow  no  gradual 
development  into  freedom  and  dignity,  no  growing  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  journalism,  and  no  permanent  decrease  in  the  hostility  of  Govern- 
ment towards  newspapers,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Press  chronicles  of  some 
other  countries.  The  history  of  French  journalism  is  indeed  summed 
up  in  the  adventures  of  divers  individual  journalists,  some  of  whom  have 

3een  writers  of  conspicuous  talent  and  honesty,  and  some  others,  men 
whose  brilliant,  often  heroic,  crusades  against  abuses  resembled  the 
achievements  of  knight-errantry.  But  the  efforts  of  these  few  have 
always  been  nullified  by  the  ignorance  and  scurrilous  effrontery  of  the 
many.  French  journalism  has  never  been  a  disciplined  force,  but  always 
a  guerilla  horde  ;  and  for  every  steady  marksman  that  stood  out,  there 

lave  been,  from  the  first,  a  hundred  senseless  freebooters,  who  fired  their 
shots  anyhow,  and  were  a  hindrance  as  well  as  a  disgrace  to  the  causes 

hey  pretended  to  serve.  This  is  so  now,  precisely  as  it  was  two  hundred 
years  ago  ;  and  the  average  French  journalist  of  to-day  is  neither  better 

;aught,  nor  more  reasonable,  nor  less  conceited    than  his  brother   of 

Jouis  XIV.'s  reign.  He  has  even  degenerated,  considering  the  increased 
opportunities  he  has  for  instruction :  and  the  early  conductors  of  the 

jrazette  de  France,  Mercure,  Journal  dcs  Savants,  and  Journal  de  Paris 
•were  better  acquainted  with  the  politics  and  literature  of  foreign  countries, 

>esides  being  incomparably  finer  classics  and  writers  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, than  nine-tenths  of  the  Parisian  journalists  of  our  own  time.  This 

act  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  also  this  other:  that  the  material 
conditions  of  French  journalism  as  a  medium  for  imparting  news,  have 
altered  very  little  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  notwithstanding  tele- 
graphs and  railways.  Take  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Post  of  Charles  II. 's 

*  Cornhill  Magazine,  June  1873. 
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reign,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  The  Times  of  the  present  day  will  prove 
what  a  giant  stride  has  been  made  by  the  Press  in  England  ;  but  a  com- 
parison between  a  modern  French  paper  and  an  old  one  suggests  just  the 
contrary  impression,  and  one  is  surprised  to  see  what  little  progress  has 
been  effected  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  news  supplied,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  veracity  of  this  news.  The  primitive  French  gazettes 
made  the  most  of  the  resources  at  their  disposal,  and  were  really  very 
fairly  informed.  They  published  summaries  of  foreign  intelligence 
gathered  from  despatch  bags,  scraps  of  home  news  cooked  up  so  as  to  be 
amusing,  and  personalities  against  rival  gazetteers.  No  doubt  a  good  deal 
of  their  news  was  false,  but  they  had,  at  least,  this  excuse,  that  trust- 
worthy items  were  difficult  to  procure  and  not  always  safe  to  print  when 
found.  As  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  French  papers  of  our  day,  which, 
having  plentiful,  and  even  exhaustless,  supplies  of  news  always  at  hand, 
decline  to  make  use  of  them.  Your  ordinary  Parisian  editor  prints  a  few 
foreign  telegrams,  without  a  word  of  comment,  and,  as  it  is  costly  to  keep 
a  staff  of  reporters  employed  in  collecting  genuine  intelligence  on  homo 
subjects,  he  finds  it  simpler  to  fill  his  columns  with  inventions  or  vague 
rumours,  garnished  with  spurious  embellishments.  Nobody  puts  any 
faith  in  the  parliamentary  anecdotes,  startling  scientific  discoveries, 
murders,  diplomatic  intrigues,  and  horrible  catastrophes,  which  abound  in 
Parisian  newspapers.  For  the  most  part,  such  news  appear  without  any 
specification  of  date,  place,  or  authority ;  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  them  are  replaced  by  the  convenient  formula  "  Monsieur  X.," 
or  at  most  by  initials.  Occasionally  names  of  places  are  given — when,  say, 
an  imaginary  fire  has  been  described — but  immediately  some  other  papers 
print  letters  from  inhabitants  in  the  locality  denying  the  statement  with 
indignation  ;  whereupon  the  journal  taxed  with  falsehood  retorts  magnifi- 
cently that  to  be  caught  in  a  lie  now  and  then  is  an  evidence  of  enterprise, 
seeing  that  it  is  only  timid  news-sheets  which  confine  themselves  to  well- 
authenticated  facts.  As  to  foreign  nations,  French  journalists — disdain- 
ing to  learn  any  tongue  but  their  own,  or  to  admit  that  the  whole  universe 
is  not  centred  in  Paris — are  as  benighted  as  ever  they  were,  and  England 
and  Germany  might  be  at  the  antipodes  for  all  they  know  or  care  of  their 
doings.  In  speaking  of  the  Journal  des  Delats,  it  is  fair  to  cite  at  least 
one  journal  which  during  seventy  years  has  maintained  a  character  for 
truth,  accurate  knowledge,  and  able  writing ;  but  repressive  laws,  by  ren- 
dering journalistic  property  insecure,  have  prevented  this  exception  among 
French  papers  from  ever  growing  in  power  as  an  organ  of  world-wide  infor- 
mation. It  is  a  candid  vehicle  of  political  and  literary  criticism,  but  not  a 
newspaper,  and  it  cannot  compete  in  point  of  enterprise  with  the  most- 
insignificant  of  London — to  say  nothing  of  American — journals. 

However,  if  the  national  press,  such  as  it  is,  weighs  so  heavily  on  the 
official  mind  in  France,  one  may  judge  how  it. operated  on  Louis  XIV. 
This  King  was  gracious  to  the  rhymester,  Loret,  because  Loret  was  a 
prudent  man,  who  never  let  his  pen  say  all  he  thought ;  but  there 
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other  newsmen  less  cautious,  and  though  no  pains  were  spared  to  hunt 
these  out  of  their  clandestine  printing- shops,  the  edicts  as  to  unlicensed 
publications  were  repeatedly  infringed,  until,  in  16G5,  three  years  after 
Mazarin's  death,  the  King  took  sharp  measures,  which  showed  he  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  That  year  an  unlucky  man  with  one  eye,  and  who 
professed  himself  unable  to  read,  was  caught  at  the  very  door  of  the 
Gazette  de.  France  office  selling  pirated  copies  of  that  paper.  The  piracy 
was  eminently  ingenious.  The  front  page  offered  the  exact  reprint  of  the 
current  number  of  the  Gazette,  but  in  the  other  columns  were  interspersed 
violent  lampoons  against  some  ladies  of  the  Court,  amongst  others,  the 
Duchess  of  Bouillon,  whose  husband  in  furious  wrath  sent  four  of  his 
footmen  with  sticks  to  drag  Isaac  Renaudot,  the  editor,  into  the  street 
and  give  him  a  thrashing.  Isaac  protested,  his  clerks  took  part  for  him, 
and  there  ensued  a  pitched  battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Exempts 
(policemen)  of  the  Chatelet  arrived,  and  laid  hands  on  the  man  with  one 
eye — by  name  Collet — who  had  profited  by  the  disturbance  to  sell  his 
counterfeits  at  a  premium.  Isaac  Renaudot  easily  proved  that  he  was 
not  responsible  for  the  lampoons,  so  Collet  was  removed  to  prison,  and 
the  next  day,  by  the  King's  special  orders,  subjected  to  torture  to  make 
him  reveal  his  accomplices.  Under  pressure  of  hot  irons  applied  to  his 
arms  and  the  calves  of  his  legs,  Collet  roared  that  he  had  been  employed 
by  one  Joseph  Lebrun  in  the  Rue  de  1'Arbre  Sec,  and  by-and-by  this 
Lebrun,  being  also  questioned  with  hot  irons,  swore  that  the  author  of 
the  lampoons  was  a  nobleman,  who  had  been  supplying  him  with  defa- 
matory squibs  in  prose  and  verse,  and  also  with  capital  to  print  fhe 
same,  for  the  past  two  years.  The  name  of  this  nobleman  was  never 
made  public,  for  the  King  decided  to  hush  up  the  matter ;  but  Collet  and 
Lebrun  were  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail  and  sent  to  the  galleys,  after  which 
a  census  of  all  the  printing-presses  in  Paris  was  taken,  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  there  were  123  of  them ;  that  is,  103  more  than  were  licensed. 
All  these  superfluous  presses  were  at  once  confiscated,  and  the  owners 
of  them  fined  and  imprisoned  ;  a  raid  was  further  made  on  the  manuscript 
newsmen,  who  continued  to  haunt  the  Tuileries,  and  one  of  these  per- 
secuted beings,  Louis  de  Roderay,  has  left  a  burlesque  poem,  describing 
how  he  slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Exempts,  and  was  chevied  as  far 
as  the  Rue  des  Juifs,  the  public  charitably  tripping  up  the  Exempts  as 
they  ran,  in  order  to  give  Roderay  every  chance.  However,  tie  matter 
had  ceased  to  be  a  joke.  Louis  XIV.  contemplated  nothing  less  than 
constituting  the  traffic  in  news-letters,  manuscript  or  otherwise,  into  a 
Government  monopoly,  to  be  managed  by  the  Lieutenant- General  of 
Police.  He  was  stimulated  to  this  course  by  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
beginning  to  be  all-powerful  at  that  time,  and  who  of  course  would  have 
taken  care  that  the  letters  were  edited  conformably  with  their  views.  But 
the  scheme — which  was  only  the  prototype  of  the  wholesale  official 
journalism  which  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III.  since  tried  to  esta- 
blish —  fell  through  for  want  of  a  definite  plan  and  a  master-hand 
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to  experiment  it,  and  the  news-letters  soon  revived  as  before,  until  finally 
superseded  by  printed  papers.  As  to  the  presses,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
census  included  all  those  which  really  existed  in  Paris,  for  the  wooden  hand- 
presses  of  that  time  were  easy  to  hide  ;  besides  which,  many  noblemen  had 
private  presses,  and  the  police  had  no  right  to  pry  into  noble  mansions. 
But  Louis  XIV. 's  severity  inspired  a  wholesome  terror  to  the  entire  tribe 
of  newsfolk,  and  if  unlicensed  gazettes  cropped  up  now  and  again,  vendors 
of  them  were  extremely  wary  in  plying  their  trade,  and  contrived  to  linger 
about  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  and  the  Abbaye,  which,  being  sanc^ 
tuaries,  afforded  them  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  case  of  pursuit.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  too,  that  the  clandestine  papers  of  Louis  XIV.'s  time,  though 
often  flagrantly  subversive,  were  almost  always  issued  under  the  patronage 
of  some  courtier-nobleman,  who  wished  to  wreak  his  spite  on  a  brother 
courtier;  but  these  gentlemen  shielded  themselves  very  craftily  behind 
subordinates,  so  that  their  offences  could  never  be  clearly  brought  home 
to  them,  and  they  chivalrously  allowed  their  hirelings  to  bear  the  full 
responsibility  of  the  anonymous  lampoons — the  said  responsibility  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  stripes. 

Louis  XIV.,  however,  had  no  wish  to  hinder  journalism  as  a  purely 
literary  institution.  He  objected  to  the  flying  sheets  which  poked  fun  at 
Court  appointments,  dealt  maliciously  with  the  private  lives  of  his 
favourite  great  ladies,  and  of  his  racy  young  bishops,  and  he  detested 
the  news-letters,  because  their  reports  of  Versailles'  doings  were  more 
graphic  than  complimentary,  and  served  to  inoculate  the  provincial 
nobility  with  a  poor  opinion  of  royal  morals.  But  he  loved  jokes  at 
small  people  just  as  he  loved  pastry ;  and  epigrams  against  his  enemies, 
good  verses  and  smart  criticisms  on  dull  books,  were  as  agreeable  to  him 
as  the  champagne  which  was  his  usual  drink.  Therefore,  when  leave 
was  asked  him  to  found  a  journal  which  should  deal  with  literary  events 
as  the  Gazette  de  France  did  with  political,  and  afterwards  another 
journal  which  should  be  the  organ  of  social  topics,  lively  but  loyal  and 
discreet,  he  readily  consented,  and  thus  were  established  the  Journal  des 
Savants  and  the  Mercure,  which  remained  household  words  in  Frenchmen's 
mouths  until  the  Revolution. 

"II. 

The  Journal  des  Savants  was  founded  by  Denis  Sallo,  Councillor  of 
the  Parliament,  and  it  flourishes  to  this  day.  M.  Sallo  was  a  man  of  deep 
learning,  great  industry,  and  exquisite  manners  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  possessed  the  critical  faculty  to  a  rare  extent,  being  able  to  judge  a 
book  in  a  few  terse  lines  as  impartial  as  they  were  shrewd.  Colbert  took 
him  under  his  protection  as  Richelieu  had  done  with  Theophraste 
Rsnaudot ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  that  the  Journal  des 
Savants  should  be  a  more  valuable  work  altogether  than  the  Gazette  de 
France,  for  the  French  Ambassadors  abroad  received  orders  to  send  M. 
Sallo  complete  lists  of  the  books  that  appeared  in  foreign  countries,  and 
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also  copies  of  the  books  themselves  when  it  was  worth  the  while.  Journal 
des  Savants,  though,  was  an  unlucky  title,  for  it  was  associated  in  people's 
minds  with  abstruse  Latin  treatises,  and  it  needed  nothing  less  than  M. 
Sallo's  exceptional  literary  merit  both  as  writer  and  editor  to  surmount 
the  prejudice  which  this  suspicion  of  pedantry  suggested.  The  first 
number  appeared  on  January  5th,  1665,  and  was  published  every  Monday 
without  interruption  till  March  80th,  when  M.  Sallo  was  dismissed  from  his 
editorship  by  a  Jesuit  intrigue.  The  paper  was  of  quarto  size,  having 
twelve  pages  of  two  columns  each,  and  cost  one  sou.  It  attracted  little 
attention  at  first,  and  it  is  on  record  that  a  crier  venturing  into  one  of  the 
markets  with  fifty  copies  under  his  arm  was  apostrophized  by  a  fruit- 
woman,  who  told  him  he  had  much  better  sell  her  'the  whole  lot  there  and 
then  as  waste  paper,  for  that  he  would  infallibly  have  to  get  rid  of  them 
in  that  way  by-and-by.  But  when  the  authors  of  Paris  discovered  that 
they  were  going  to  be  handled  once  a  week  by  a  man  of  strong  mind,  who 
was  determined  to  speak  fearlessly,  it  was  another  matter,  and  the  Journal 
des  Savants  was  gratified  at  once  with  a  large  circulation,  and  an  inveterate 
pack  of  enemies.  Criticism  was  almost  a  novelty  then.  There  was  a  fine 
collection  of  writers — especially  dramatic  writers — who  had  never  been 
told  that  their  works  were  bad,  and  had  no  wish  to  be  told  it.  Some  of 
these  were  in  the  pay  of  noblemen,  and  as  strictures  on  the  books  or 
comedies  which  they  dedicated  to  their  patrons,  reflected  in  a  manner  on 
these  patrons  themselves  for  countenancing  such  effusions,  Sallo  began  to 
receive  hints  from  Dukes  and  Marquises  that  he  had  better  leave  this  and 
that  author  alone.  The  better  class  of  writers,  too,  were  not  slow  in  taking 
offence,  for  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  from  the  day  when  a  man  first 
put  his  thoughts  to  paper,  down  to  our  present  intellectual  age,  authors 
have  resented  any  questioning  of  their  talent  with  a  curious  bitterness. 
Sallo's  criticisms  were  courteous  and  temperate,  but  this  made  no  difier- 
:e.  He  was  charged  with  animus,  envy,  imbecility,  and  bad  taste. 
When  he  praised  one  author  all  the  others  shouted  that  he  was  venal ; 
and  if  he  left  any  one  unnoticed  the  thing  was  attributed  to  an  ignoble 
desire  that  the  scribbler  in  question  should  remain  ignored.  Modern 
critics,  who  are  initiated  by  long  usage  to  the  sort  of  treatment  which  was 
a  new  experience  to  Sallo,  may  sympathise  with  the  bewilderment  in 
which  he  sought  to  explain  that  his  intentions  were  pure.  He  was  laughed 
to  scorn,  and  one  afternoon  as  he  was  coming  out  of  his  office  with  one 
of  his  sub-editors,  the  Abbe"  Gallois,  that  ecclesiastic  had  his  head  punched 
and  was  anointed  with  a  bottle  of  ink.  Three  unappreciated  authors  had 
selected  this  mode  of  vindicating  their  genius,  only  they  mistook  1'Abbe 
Gailois  for  M.  Sallo.  From  that  day  M.  Sallo  remarked  philosophically 
that  it  was  no  use  arguing  with  men  who  answered  you  with  ink-bottles, 
and  he  continued  his  criticisms  without  condescending  to  justify  their 
sincerity.  Nevertheless,  his  enemies  were  too  powerful  for  him.  In  the 
first  place,  he  stung  the  author  Menage,  and  as  a  specimen  of  seventeenth- 
century  criticism  we  may  as  well  quote  the  review  which  secured  him  the 
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implacable  resentment  of  that  eminent  author.  M.  Manage  had  just 
published  his  Amccnitates  Juris  Civilis,  and  Denis  Sallo  thus  wrote 
of  it  :— 

This  book  is  divided  into  forty  chapters;  but  it  is  enough  to  read  the  first  and  the 
last,  for  as  much  will  be  learned  of  the  scope  of  the  work  by  these  means  as  by  peru- 
sing the  whole.  In  the  first  chapter  there  is  an  investigation  as  to  whether  the  word 
dialectician  used  in  Law  88,  ad  legcm  Falcidiam,  refers  to  the  Stoics  or  the  Megarians  ; 
in  the  second,  we  find  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  responsitare  dejure  is  the  same  thing 
as  responderc  de  Jure.  One  of  the  three  last  chapters  treats  us  to  an  exhaustive 
dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  gracculus,  which  has  been  rendered  diversely 
as  jay  and  crow;  but  the  author,  after  examining  all  the  proofs,  concludes  for  crow; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  learned  men  will  henceforth  cease  to  debate  on  a  point 
which,  to  be  sure,  had  not  largely  engrossed  public  attention.  In  the  last  chapter  but 
one  are  collected  all  the  etymologies  scattered  about  in  the  works  of  jurisconsults; 
and  the  final  chapter  of  all  investigates  the  unsettled  question  as  to  whether  the  sort 
of  men  who  guard  the  seraglios  of  Eastern  princes  are  in  a  condition  to  carry  arms. 
The  contents  of  the  other  chapters  are  as  interesting  and  erudite  as  the  above;  whence 
one  may  infer  that  the  book  is  of  too  scholarly  an  order  to  be  studied  by  any  save 
men  of  rare  attainments. 

M.  Menage  could  not  digest  this  notice,  and  he  speedily  found  an  ally 
in  Charles  Patin,  brother  to  Dr.  Guy  Patin  who  had  made  Dr.  Eenaudot's 
life  so  burdensome.  Guy  Patin  may  be  taken  as  the  embodiment  of 
conventional  respectability  in  seventeenth-century  France.  He  differed 
little  from  the  same  type  of  man  in  our  own  day,  for  he  disliked  innova- 
tion and  truth  ;  would  admit  of  no  common  sense  in  any  head  but  his 
own ;  and  was  for  putting  down  clever  people  as  adventurers.  It  was 
quite  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  man  should  have  a  respectable 
brother,  who  wrote  a  book  called  Introduction  a  Vhistoire  par  lesmedailles, 
and  Sallo  would  have  done  better  to  leave  the  respectable  book  and  brother 
alone,  as  facts  too  weighty  to  be  interfered  with.  But  he  criticised  the 
brother,  and  the  brother  retorted  by  a  pamphlet.  Guy  Patin  and  other 
respectable  people  raised  the  hue-and-cry  against  this  interloper  who  had 
come  and  set  himself  up  as  a  sovereign  judge  of  better  men's  works,  and 
Colbert,  irritated  at  such  insults  against  a  writer  whom  he  knew  to  be 
the  soul  of  honesty,  threatened  Charles  Patin  with  the  Bastille.  There- 
upon Guy  Patin,  writing  to  a  friend,  broke  out  after  his  wont  in  Latin — 

Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexut  censura  columbas, 

and  he  bestirred  himself  so  actively  in  organising  a  league  of  social  ostra- 
cism against  Sallo,  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  already  two-thirds  of 
Paris  arrayed  against  him,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  March — that  is,  when 
his  paper  was  just  two  months  old — he  ventured  to  meddle  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal business,  and  put  himself  in  his  enemies'  power.  The  Papal  Index 
had  condemned  the  famous  work  by  Marca,  De  Concordantid  Sacerdotii 
et  Imperil,  and  also  a  treatise  by  Launay,  which  assailed  the  abusive 
privileges  of  religious  orders.  Sallo,  who  was  a  staunch  Gallican  as  well 
as  an  expert  jurist,  took  the  defence  of  these  incriminated  works,  both 
on  theological  and  legal  grounds;  and  he  thus  ended  his  article — "  The 
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censorship  of  the  Inquisitors  cannot  detract  anything  from  the  esteem 
which  will  be  awarded  to  the  books  of  MM.  Marca  and  Launay  by  all 
good  Frenchmen,  for  these  works  contain  only  sound  maxims,  such  as  are 
the  basis  of  civil  liberty  in  all  free  states."  This  was  quite  enough  for 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  watching  with  alarm  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  Journal  des  Savants,  and  had  actively  seconded  Guy  Patin's  cabal, 
hoping,  doubtless,  that  they  might  get  the  management  of  the  paper  into 
their  own  hands.  They  set  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  work,  and  this  dignitary 
requested  that  the  journal  might  be  suppressed.  Louis  XIV.  refused 
five  times,  but  the  sixth  he  reluctantly  gave  his  consent,  for  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  him  were  too  many  and  importunate  for  further 
resistance.  So  Denis  Sallo  lost  his  place,  and  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
him,  for  he  had  begun  to  take  a  pride  in  his  paper.  It  does  the  King 
credit  that  he  should  have  endeavoured  to  protect  the  journalist,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  Colbert  should  not  have  possessed  in  this  instance  the  same 
ascendancy  over  him  as  Richelieu  did  over  Louis  XIII.,  for  if  the  Journal 
des  Savants  could  have  lasted  ten  years  instead  of  three  months  only, 
under  Sallo' s  direction,  it  might  have  propagated  ideas  which  were  not 
disseminated  till  sixty  years  afterwards,  when  the  Encyclopaedists  revived 
them,  but  in  a  dangerous  form.  This,  however,  has  always  been  the  way 
in  France.  A  reformer  arises,  intent  upon  doing  a  good  work  by  peace- 
able means,  but,  being  an  innovator,  is  at  once  silenced.  In  course  of 
time,  when  his  ideas  hare  been  sullenly  fermenting  in  the  public  mind, 
without  being  able  to  find  a  vent,  some  noisy  fanatics  start  up,  let  loose 
all  the  vent-pegs  at  once,  and  sweep  resistance  off  its  legs  by  a  flood,  in 
which  there  is  as  much  rubbish  as  sense — a  flood  which  ravages  instead 
of  fertilising.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  stream  whose  course  is  checked 
by  a  bar,  behind  which  refuse  of  all  sorts  accumulates  along  with  the 
water.  One  day  the  bar  bursts,  and  in  the  place  of  a  pure  rivulet,  irri- 
gating slowly  but  surely  as  it  flows,  you  have  a  troubled  torrent,  racing 
madly  over  the  country  and  reducing  it  to  a  swamp.  The  stream  is 
progress  by  enlightenment ;  the  bar,  official  stupidity  ;  and  the  torrent  is 
revolution — of  which  the  French  must  have  seen  enough  by  this  time  to 
understand  the  simile.  When  Sallo  was  removed,  all  the  usefulness  of  his 
paper  went  with  him.  His  successor  was  1'Abbe  Gallois,  the  same  who 
had  the  ink-bottle  poured  over  him  :  but  the  Journal  des  Savants  now 
applied  itself  to  conciliating  literary  cliques,  and  apportioning  praise  or 
blame  according  as  authors  were  powerful  and  fractious  or  the  reverse. 
It  became,  in  fact,  the  organ  of  literary  respectability,  and  its  altered 
character  soon  appeared  in  this,  that  it  grew  popular  with  men  of  letters, 
an  infallible  sign  that  its  opinions  were  no  longer  worth  having. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Journal 
des  Savants  recovered  a  part  of  its  early  prestige,  but  by  that  time  its 
place  as  an  outspoken  organ  of  criticism  had  been  usurped  by  the  Mercure. 
This  amusing  paper,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  Fiyaro,  was  started  in 
1672  by  Donneau  de  Vise",  who  was  a  literary  Bohemian,  neither  honest 
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nor  learned,  but  very  bold  and  clever.  He  was  born  in  1640,  and  had 
been  trained  for  the  Church,  but,  feeling  no  taste  for  that  profession,  had 
fled  from  home  and  set  up  as  a  publisher's  hack,  writing  anything  that 
would  bring  him  money.  By  dint  of  perseverance  and  also  by  frightening 
a  manager*  almost  out  of  his  senses,  he  got  a  comedy  accepted  at  one  of 
the  theatres,  and  this  first  venture  being  successful,  he  wrote  other  come- 
dies, became  easy  in'  his  circumstances,  and  acquired  the  sort  of  tinsel 
reputation  which  soon  or  late  rewards  all  pushing  people.  Louis  XIV.  had 
been  rather  annoyed  at  the  breaking  down  of  Sallo's  scheme  for  the  Jour- 
nal des  Savants,  and  he  was  piqued  at  hearing  that  the  English  papers 
were  so  much  more  numerous  and  lively  than  those  of  his  own  kingdom. 
He  said  one  day  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  France  should  yield  to  Eng- 
land on  such  a  point  as  gazette-writing,  and  was  seriously  displeased  when 
some  too  frank  courtier  remarked  that  successful  journalism  was  impossible 
without  a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  and  that  of  this  commodity  Frenchmen 
possessed  none.  About  this  time  Donneau  de  Vise,  who  had  no  influence  at 
Court,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  King,  sketching  an  attractive  prospectus 
for  a  paper  half  political,  half  literary.  The  Jesuits  approved  the  plan 
and  advised  Louis  to  borrow  it  without  letting  its  author  reap  the  benefit : 
that  is,  they  undertook  to  found  the  paper  themselves  if  a  full  privilege 
were  conceded  to  a  creature  of  theirs,  one  Marvaux,  a  pamphleteer. 
The  King  made  no  objection  to  Marvaux's  having  a  trial,  but  he  refused  to 
appropriate  Visa's  idea  altogether,  and  Marvaux  and  Vise  launched  their 
papers  simultaneously,  with  this  difference  in  the  result,  that  Marvaux's 
Journal  des  Nouvelles  ran  six  weeks,  whilst  Vise's  Mercure  lasted  137 
years,  and  forms  a  collection  of  1,812  volumes.  The  paper  met  from  the 
first  with  a  wild  sort  of  success,  greater  than  that  which  had  hailed  the 
first  number  of  Eenaudot's  Gazette  de  France,  for  it  was  much  more 
suited  to  Parisian  tastes.  Vis6  was  an  unscrupulous  editor,  who  picked 
the  choicest  morsels  from  the  best  poems,  comedies,  novels,  and  pamphlets 
current,  and  inserted  them  without  quoting  the  authors'  names'.  By  these 
means  he  made  up  a  medley  that  was  most  readable,  besides  being  quite  new ; 


*  He  and  two  other  threadbare  playwrights  disguised  themselves  as  police  agents, 
at\d  arrested  the  manager  in  his  bed  at  midnight.  They  blindfolded  him,  took  him 
"to  their  lodgings,  and  once  there  told  him  that  he  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood  by  rejecting  a  comedy  which  H.R.H.  had  submitted  to  him  anony- 
mously, and  that  their  orders  were  to  cut  off  his  ears  after  reading  him  the  piece  which 
he  had  so  ignorantly  despised.  The  manager  confessed  piteously  that  he  seldom  read 
the  pieces  sent  him,  because  he  had  no  time;  but  he  went  into  ecstasies  over  the  beau- 
ties of  the  work  as  declaimed  by  his  captors,  and  tried  to  prolong  the  reading  of  it  by 
every  means  in  order  that  the  cropping  ceremony  might  be  postponed  as  much  as 
possible.  When  he  had  been  fairly  scared  out  of  his  manhood  and  had  agreed  to 
perform  the  play  without  delay,  provided  only  his  ears  were  spared,  the  three  jokers 
made  him  sign  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  accepted  the  piece  of  his  own  free 
choice  and  out  of  enthusiastic  admiration  for  its  brilliancy.  Then  they  avowed  the 
hoax,  and  the  manager  was  wag  enough  himself  to  forgive  them  in  consideration  of 
their  originality. 
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and  every  Parisian  who  could  spell  pounced  upon  the  precious  sheet  as 
monkeys  will  on  nuts.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  second  num- 
ber appeared,  a  great  crowd  of  noblemen's  servants  clustered  outside  the 
publishing  office,  waiting  to  get  early  copies,  but  presently  arrived  a 
number  of  water-carriers,  beggars,  and  costermongers,  who  contended 
that  the  public  had  a  right  to  be  served  first,  seeing  that  the  noblemen 
would  have  the  copies  delivered  at  their  own  houses  in  plenty  of  time  for 
their  needs,  few  of  them  getting  up  before  twelve,  and  the  footmen's 
eagerness  being  nothing  but  a  stratagem  to  secure  copies  which  they  them- 
selves might  read  before  their  masters  were  out  of  bed.  Arguments  of  a 
personal  nature  never  lasted  long  in  those  days,  so  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  rival  parties  had  proceeded  to  a  scrimmage,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
office-door  was  imprudently  opened,  the  combatants  rushed  in,  and  the 
whole  edition  of  2,000  copies  was  cleared  off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  office  being  gutted  of  its  furniture  into  the  bargain.  When  the  mis- 
chief had  been  done,  the  watch  and  the  police,  of  course,  hastened  to  the 
scene,  and  with  customary  acumen  arrested  Vis£  himself,  whom  they 
caught  firing  a  horse  pistol  full  of  swan-shot  after  his  plunderers.  When 
the  King  heard  of  the  matter,  the  same  afternoon,  he  sent  the  despoiled 
editor  100  louis,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  did  as  much  ;  only,  for  the  next 
few  months  Vise  presided  in  person  over  the  opening  of  his  office  on  pub- 
lishing days,  and  sat  behind  the  table  with  his  horse  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  a  drawn  sword  lying  close  to  the  other.  This  led  to  the  bad  pun 
which  a  wag  chalked  on  his  door  :  "  Vise  vise  aux  mal  avises  visant  a 
lire  les  Mercures  ravis.  Eh  /  Vice  eh  !  A  vise  sois  !  "  (Vise  aims  at  the 
ill-advised  who  seek  to  read  the  stolen  Mercuries.  Eh  !  vice,  eh  !  take 
warning  !)  Another  tribulation  soon  beset  him  in  the  shape  of  criers  who 
came  and  bought  up  his  first  editions  and  sold  them  to  the  public  at  a 
fancy  price,  whence  complaints  without  end,  which  Vis£  checked  at  last 
by  appealing  to  the  ^Lieutenant  of  Police  to  arrest  and  whip  all  such  as 
should  be  found  retailing  his  paper  for  more  than  twelve  sous  the  single 
copy  or  three  livres  the  bound  volume  of  four  numbers  which  was  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  each  month. 

To  understand  the  success  of  the  Mercure  Galant  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  books  were  then  costly,  few,  and  dry,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  number  of  people  who  could  read  was  very  large.  The  Jesuits 
had  done  a  great  deal  for  education  in  Paris  (though  little  in  the  pro- 
vinces), and  public  amusements  being  few,  tradespeople  whose  instruction 
had  been  neglected  in  early  life  studied  of  an  evening  when  their  shops 
were  closed.  It  was  a  great  boon  to  get  hold  of  a  newspaper,  but  especi- 
ally of  one  which,  being  published  by  royal  privilege,  could  entail  no 
troublesome  consequences  on  those  who  bought  it,  and  a  journal  which 
extracted  all  the  tit-bits  from  the  literature  of  the  day  and  set  itself  to 
record  passing  events  in  a  chatty,  comical  style,  was  naturally  a  most 
welcome  improvement  on  such  a  grave  organ  as  the  Gazette  de  France. 
The  publishers  of  Paris,  whose  profits  were  seriously  diminished  by  the 
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cool  larcenies  which  Vise  made  from  their  works,  raised  a  great  outcry, 
but  could  obtain  no  redress.  The  paper  was  too  interesting  to  be  in  any 
way  snubbed.  Ladies  who  could  not  read  Latin  treatises  were  delighted 
to  get  the  pith  of  them  served  up  in  French,  with  humorous  comments  ; 
and  courtiers  who  had  not  time  to  ferret  out  the  smart  passages  from  long- 
winded  poems,  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to  find  these  passages  re- 
printed for  them  in  the  Mercure.  Add  to  this  that  Vise  was  a  biting  critic 
of  the  sort  whose  very  disingenuousness  makes  them  popular.  He  attacked 
Moliere,  and  pretended  that  1'Abbe  Cotin  (covered  with  undying  ridicule 
by  Boileau)  was  a  much  greater  man.  He  declared  that  Perrault  far 
excelled  Virgil,  Homer,  and  Horace  ;  and  that  Racine,  who  gave  a  shout 
of  dismay  at  this  heresy,  was  a  simpleton.  Boileau  himself  was  not  spared, 
nor  Regnard,  Balzac,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  or  La  Bruyere.  Every  man  of 
undoubted  merit  was  assailed  by  de  Vise",  and  such  is  the  prestige  of  im- 
pudence that  writers  who  had  rebelled  furiously  against  the  mild  and 
gentlemanlike  criticisms  of  Sallo  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  cowed  tamely 
under  the  lash  of  the  barefaced,  unprincipled  lampooner.  Here  are  a  few 
specimens  of  the  journalistic  amenities  which  Vise  inaugurated  : — 

A  poet  who  has  ruined  one  publisher,  und  is  fast  hurrying  a  second  towards  the 
workhouse  (1'hopital),  came  yesterday  and  wrote  "  Pig  "  on  our  door.  We  thank  him 
for  his  courtesy  in  thus  dropping  his  card  on  us. 

Monsieur  J.  B.  R (J.  B.  Rousseau  ?)  complains  that  we  are  blind  to  his  merits. 

We  reply  that  nature  has  not  endowed  us  with  the  faculty  of  seeing  clear  through 

muddy  water.  But  we  will  resume  this  discussion  when  Monsieur  R has  paid  his 

tailor  for  that  maroon  coat  which  he  has  been  sporting  so  proudly  all  this  month, 
notwithstanding  the  two  creases  in  the  back,  which  form  its  most  attractive  features. 

Monsieur  A !  Monsieur  A !  you  have  written  a  Latin  treatise  on  the 

soul,  and  a  schoolboy  copied  a  paragraph  and  showed  it  to  his  master  as  his  own. 
He  has  been  whipped  for  writing  nonsense  and  bad  grammar. 

We  hear  that  M.  M (Moliere  ?)  is  not  happy  at  our  remarks  on  his  last 

comedy.  We  pronounced  it  tasteless  :  we  were  wrong.  Being  plagued  with  mice, 
we  set  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work  near  a  hole  in  our  flooring  ;  twelve  mice  came 
and  ate  of  it  and  died  in  cruel  agonies. 

It  is  reported  that  Count  d'A and  the  Marquis  de  L.  O have  had  a 

duel  about  their  honour.  It  is  singular  how  some  people  will  fight  about  nothing. 

Some  of  these  pleasantries  might  possibly  have  led  M.  Vise  into 
scrapes  had  he  not  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  King  in 
every  one  of  his  numbers ;  he  also  let  the  clergy  alone,  and  spoke 
cautiously  both  of  Court  ladies  and  Jesuits.  This  ensured  him  a  safe 
career,  and  he  edited  the  Mercure  till  his  death,  which  did  not  occur  till 
1710,  thirty-eight  years  after  the  paper  was  founded.  During  the  first 
few  years  of  this  time  he  had  Thomas  Corneille,  brother  of  the  great 
Corneille,  for  his  sub-editor,  and  he  always  showed  a  talent  for  gathering 
a  good  staff  of  writers  round  him,  though  singularly  enough,  he  would 
never  entrust  his  contributors  -with  the  task  of  conducting  the  journal 
whilst  he  was  ill.  Thus  two  attacks  of  ague  he  had  in  1673  and  1675 
caused  him  to  suspend  publication  altogether  for  three  months,  and  in 
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1776,  falling  ill  again  and  being  ordered  a  change  of  air,  he  suspended  the 
Mercure  for  two  whole  years.  But  from  1678  the  paper  appeared 
regularly,  though  as  a  monthly,  not  a  weekly  periodical,  Vise  having 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  weekly  numbers  were  most  interesting 
when  bound  up  all  four  together  than  issued  separately.  In  this  form 
the  paper  became  virtually  a  magazine,  and  swelled  to  400  pages,  but  its 
attractiveness  seems  to  have  been  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  the 
change  ;  Mdme.  de  Montespan  remarking  flatteringly  of  it,  that  the  only 
drawback  to  the  old  Mercure  was  that  there  was  not  enough  of  it,  and  that 
she,  for  her  part,  preferred  drinking  a  bumperful  of  champagne  once  a 
month  to  sipping  a  thimbleful  every  week.  M.  Vise  grew  into  a  very 
consequential  person  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  sported  a  velvet 
coat  with  gold  lace.  A  nobleman  having  called  upon  him  to  beg  an  inser- 
tion in  praise  of  a  lady  he  was  courting,  Vise  kept  him  waiting  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when  the  nobleman  mentioned  the  lady's  name 
(she  was  a  widow  addicted  to  rouge)  the  editor  said  drily,  "  Sit 
down  and  write  the  compliment  yourself,  my  lord,  for  I  am  no  judge  01 
painting." 

Vise  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  contributors,  Kiviere  Dufresny, 
who  was  in  all  respects  an  oddity,  but  a  journalist  to  his  fingers'  ends. 
He  had  been  valet  to  Louis  XIV.  when  young,  and  married  bis  washer- 
woman when  he  was  forty,  to  quash  a  debt  of  thirty  pistoles  which  he 
owed  her  and  was  unable  to  pay.  Somebody  having  observed  in  his 
hearing  that  poverty  yas  no  sin,  he  answered,  "  No,  it's  much  worse ;  " 
and  he  was  poor  to  hia  dying  day — gambling  away  his  money  as  fast  as 
he  earned  it,  and  giving  beggars  crown  pieces,  instead  of  pence.  After 
conducting  the  Mercure  brilliantly  for  three  years,  he  retired  on  a 
pension  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  paper,  and  remained  one  of  the 
registered  proprietors  till  his  death,  which  Voltaire  chronicled  in  the 

lines — 

Et  Dufresny,  plus  sage  et  moins  dissipateur, 
Ne  fat  pas  mort  de  faim,  digne  mort  d'un  auteur. 

The  two  editors  who  came  afterwards,  Le  Fe*vre  de  Fontenay  (1714- 
1716)  and  1'Abbe  Buchet  (1716-1721)  were  both  distinguished  scholars 
and  critics,  and  Buchet,  desirous  of  rendering  the  paper  less  frivolous, 
changed  its  name  from  Mercure  Galant  to  Nouveau  Mercure.  He  forgot, 
however,  to  be  less  sarcastic  than  his  predecessors,  and  so  was  poisoned 
in  1724  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  by  some  small  but  spiteful  wits,  whose 
vanity  he  had  offended.  The  next  editor  seems  to  have  been  painfully 
impressed  by  this  catastrophe,  for  he  kept  his  name  a  secret,  and  it  was 
not  till  1724,  when  the  Mercure  was  transformed  anew  into  Mercure  de 
France,  that  a  gentleman  named  La  Roque  was  found  bold  enough  to  risk 
arsenic  by  declaring  himself  responsible  for  the  contents  of  the  journal. 
The  Mercure  had  now  become  a  fine  property,  and  the  editor  drew  as 
much  as  20,000  livres  from  it.  The  Government  learning  this,  and 
being  imbued  with  peculiar  notions  as  to  literary  proprietorship,  issued 
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a  minute  confiscating  the  revenues  of  the  journal,  and  decreeing  that  jthe 
editor's  salary  should  be  fixed  at  10,000  Hvres,  the  surplus  to  be  devoted 
to  pensions  payable  to  former  contributors.  The  editor  assented  to  the 
arrangement,  for  he  earned  large  perquisites  by  inserting  puffs  in  favour 
of  enriched  farmers-general,  who  wished  to  be  compared  to  Lucullus  and 
Mecrenas,  and  actresses  of  more  beauty  than  talent.  This  was  beginning 
to  be  recognised  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  profits  in  a  well-conducted 
newspaper,  and  a  story  is  told  of  an  actress  who  visited  La  Roque,  laid 
ten  louis  on  the  table,  and  said  :  "  Now,  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  treat  me  to 
something  fine  for  this  money."  "Unquestionably,"  said  La  Roque, 
and  he  wrote  there  and  then : — "  Mdlle.  Serlet  deserves  to  have  her 
salary  increased  by  at  least  ten  louis."  "  What,  is  that  all  you're  going 
to  put  ?  "  asked  the  actress  in  astonishment.  "  You  seem  to  think  ten 
louis  a  large  sum,"  answered  the  editor,  quietly.  Mdlle.  Serlet  took  the 
hint,  gave  100  louis,  and  was  conscientiously  puffed  from  that  day  forth. 
On  another  occasion  an  actress  called  with  a  diamond-backed  watch, 
which  La  Roque  much  admired,  and  which  she  promised  to  send  him 
when  she  returned  home.  She  did  so,  and  La  Roque  wrote  in  the  next 
Mercure:  "Mdlle.  Normeilles  is  an  actress  full  of  promise  ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  her  memory  should  be  so  defective."  Of  course  the  lady  returned 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  strange  sentence,  and  to  protest  against  it  as  a 
breach  of  contract.  "Pardon  me,"  replied  La  Roque,  "you  sent  me 
the  watch,  but  you  forgot  the  chain." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Mercure  jobbed  its  columns 
throughout,  but  it  has  long  been  a  maxim  with  French  journalists,  and 
indeed  with  others  besides  Frenchmen,  that  praise  may  be  sold  without 
harm,  for  it  occasionally  converts  a  poor  performer,  artist,  actor  or  writer, 
into  a  good  one  by  force  of  encouragement.  The  Mercure  did  not  require 
money  to  praise  people  who  deserved  it,  neither,  as  a  rule,  did  it  sell  its 
censure  to  gratify  private  malice.  It  simply  did  what  Loret  first  began 
to  do  in  his  Rhyming  Gazette,  that  is,  extolled  persons  with  more  money 
than  brains,  and  left  the  public  to  ratify  or  dissent  from  the  eulogies  at 
its  pleasure.  There  were  some  editors,  however,  who  were  entirely  in- 
corruptible. Laplace,  Marmontel,  and  La  Harpe,  three  men  of  honour, 
became  successively  conductors  of  the  Mercure,  and  the  paper  attained,  in 
their  hands,  to  the  highest  character  for  impartiality.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  be  a  contributor  to  the  Mercure  was 
reputed  as  great  a  distinction  as  to  write  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
now-a-days ;  and  all  the  writers  of  eminence  in  France  figured  on  its  staff, 
turn  by  turn,  most  of  them  writing  anonymously.  No  one  can  peruse  the 
Mercure  of  a  century  ago  without  feeling  that  its  superiority  to  all  the 
other  periodicals  since  published  in  France  is  indisputable.  Not  even  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  can  compare  with  it  in  sustained  interest  and 
purity  of  style,  and  one  may  instance  the  review  published  shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  Rousseau's  Nouvelle  He'ldise  to  show  that  criticism  had 
reached  its  climax  of  perfection  under  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  and  has  done 
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nothing  but  degenerate  ever  since.  The  review  in  question,  however, 
humorous,  sparkling,  and  in  every  way  admirable  as  it  is,  forms  but  one 
of  hundreds  of  other  essays,  novelettes,  and  epigrams,  which  Parisian 
journalists  of  the  present  generation  would  do  so  well  to  study  as  models. 
The  wit  of  the  contributors  *  appears  to  have  been  inexhaustible,  and  it 
is  not  the  smallest  proof  of  their  pre-eminence  over  their  descendants  that 
they  should  have  written  so  many  good  things  without  putting  their 
signatures  to  them.  Thus  there  are  scores  of  Voltaire's  articles  scattered 
anonymously  about  the  columns  of  the  Mercure.  Where  is  the  modern 
French  periodical  that  would  be  content  to  possess  a  contributor  but  half 
as  illustrious  without  trumpeting  the  fact  to  the  whole  world  from  every 
advertisement  hoarding  in  the  capital  ? 

III. 

The  publication  of  the  Mercure  was  not  interrupted  till  the  [Revolution, 
but  long  before  that  date  its  exclusive  privilege  as  a  social  and  political 
organ  had  been  set  at  nought,  and  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
appeared  in  imitation  of  it.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  until 
Louis  XVI.  was  dethroned,  Paris  was  officially  supposed  to  possess  but 
three  periodicals  :  the  Gazette  de  France  for  politics,  Le  Journal  des 
Savants  for  literature  and  science,  and  the  Mercure  de  France  for  politics, 
literature,  and  social  matters  mingled. 

For  a  tune  these  monopolies  were  respected,  but  only  for  a  very  short 
time.  Louis  XIV.  promised  Donneau  de  Vise  that  any  infringement  of 
his  rights  should  be  punished  with  the  galleys,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
punish  with  the  galleys  Frenchmen  who  went  to  London,  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, or  Geneva,  and  founded  papers  there,  nor  was  it  easy  to  seize  the 
numerous  copies  of  these  prints  which  were  smuggled  into  Paris.  More- 
over, it  was  not  quite  fair  that  Paris  should  be  deprived  of  its  news-sheet 
because  M.  Vise  happened  to  have  the  ague,  so  the  King  was  obliged  to 
compound.  The  Mercure  retained  its  nominal  privilege,  but  semi-political 
journals  were  allowed  to  appear  by  paying  it  a  tax,  which  varied  from  1,000 
livres  to  5,000  livres  a  year,  and  also  an  equivalent  tax  to  the  Gazette  de 
France.  To  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the  monopoly,  the  tributary  papers 

*  Chamfort,  a  dramatic  critic,  being  seated  one  afternoon  correcting  a  proof  in  the 
office  of  the  Mercure,  Garat,  another  critic,  walked  in  and  announced  his  coming  mar- 
riage to  a  lady  whose  perfection  of  mind  and  person  he  enthusiastically  described; 
Chamfort  offered  his  congratulations  by  writing  at  the  back  of  his  proof  these 
lines: — 

A  mon  avis,  le  plus  grand  des  tresors 

C'est  une  femme  honnete:  je  m'explique. 

Je  veux  qu'elle  ait  Pesprit  comme  le  corps, 

Que  le  devoir  soit  sa  seule  pratique; 

Qu'en  son  coeur  soit  toute  sa  rhetorique, 

Que  sa  raison  ne  conteste  ancun  point. 

Heureux  qui  1'a,  cette  merveille  unique  ! 

Mais  plus  heureux  encor  qui  ne  1'a  point ! 
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bore  the  name  of  some  provincial  town  and  purported  to  be  both  printed 
and  published  there ;  for  it  was  apparently  better,  according  to  official 
notions,  that  a  journal  should  tell  a  periodical  falsehood  than  that  the 
immortal  principles  of  routine  should  be  disturbed.  In  course  of  time 
some  laxity  occurred  in  these  arrangements  ;  the  tributaries  grew  remiss  in 
their  payments,  and  then  ceased  to  pay  at  all.  During  the  Regency  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  (1715-23),  the  Gazette  de  France,  Mercure,  and 
Journal  des  Savants  combined  to  bring  an  action  for  infringement  against 
all  the  papers  then  existing,  but  they  were  non-suited  on  a  technical  objec- 
tion ;  and  this  was  their  last  attempt  at  asserting  their  prerogative.  They 
remained  content  with  the  prestige  which  their  connection  with  Govern- 
ment secured  them,  and  with  a  fee  of  1,000  livres,  which  new  papers  paid 
them  at  starting,  in  return  for  a  bond  of  indemnity  guaranteeing  the  new 
papers  against  suits  at  law.  The  Journal  des  Savants  was  the  worst  off  of  the 
three  by  this  concordat,  for  it  could  only  claim  a  fee  from  purely  literary 
journals,  and  the  prosecution  of  these  was  so  troublesome  and  useless  a 
matter  that  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Government 
abandoned  the  task,  and  tacitly  allowed  any  Frenchman  who  pleased  to 
start  a  paper  provided  there  was  no  mention  in  it  of  politics  or 
religion.  This  liberty,  though,  was  of  a  very  fitful  kind  and  subject  alto- 
gether to  the  whims  of  the  Lieutenant- General  of  Police  and  the  clerks 
acting  under  him.  Papers  would  swarm  one  day  and  be  confiscated 
wholesale  the  next  without  a  shadow  of  reason.  It  was  a  continual  cycle 
of  sunshine  and  storm. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  king  so  autocratic  as  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
relent  in  his  severity  towards  the  Press.from  any  growing  love  of  journal- 
ism ;  he  yielded  because  the  Press  was  simply  too  strong  for  him.  The 
papers  which  were  published  abroad  and  found  their  way  into  France 
were  most  dangerous  nuisances.  They  undermined  the  royal  authority 
by  lauding  the  institutions  of  free  states  like  England  and  Holland,  and 
they  turned  the  King  personally  into  ridicule,  by  painting  him  exactly  as 
he  was  in  mind,  body,  and  speech.  Louis  XIV.  has  come  down  to  us 
like  many  another  sovereign,  with  the  halo  of  grandeur  which  Court  pane- 
gyrists and  historians  have  set  like  a  second  crown  on  his  head.  But 
kings  are  not,  as  a  rule,  famous  for  great  intellect,  or  even  for  common 
sense  or  taste ;  and  Louis  XIV.  was  as  Thackeray  has  so  well  dubbed 
him,  a  Royal  Snob.  Eaten  up  by  his  own  conceit,  talking  an  inflated 
jargon  of  bumptiousness,  pompous  in  little  things,  peevish,  dissolute,  ugly 
and  hypocritical,  he  was  just  the  king  to  afford  humorists  an  endless 
subject  for  jokes  ;  and  his  successor,  Louis  XV.,  was  like  him,  with  tho 
additional  royal  virtue  of  being  stingy.  The  Gazette  d' Amsterdam  and 
the  Gazette  de  Leyde,  two  papers  which  are  better  known  under  the 
generic  title  of  the  Gazette  de  Hollancle,*  took  minute  note  of  all  the 

*  There  was  never  a  paper  called  the  Gazette  de  Hollande.  The  name  was  applied 
collectively  to  all  the  French  Gazettes  printed  on  Dutch  territory  for  circulation  in 
France. 
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foibles  and  stupid  utterances  of  this  kingly  pair.  They  had  correspond- 
ents at  Court  who  could  never  be  detected  (the  Duke  de  Saint  Simon  was 
always  suspected  of  being  one  of  them  ;  hence  Louis  XLV.'s  strong 
dislike  to  him ;  the  Due  de  Lauzun  was  suspected  too),  and  they  led  a 
mocking  chorus,  which  was  kept  up  by  a  multitude  of  other  gazettes, 
some  of  which  were  virulent  beyond  conception.  Here  is  a  complete 
list  of  the  foreign  papers  printed  in  French,  which  made  sport  of  the 
Majesties  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  and  soured  their  royal  minds  : — 

Nouvelles  Ordinaires  de  Londres,  1650-54;  Gnz'tle  de  Bruxelles,  1654- 
1711 ;  Gazette  d' Amsterdam,  1663-1791 ;  Mercure  Hollandais,  1672-84  ; 
Gazette  de  Leyde,  1680-1798 ;  Mei  sure  Historique  de  La  Haye,  1686-1728  ; 
Lettres  iV  Amsterdam,  1680-90  ;  Lettres  de  La  Haye,  1692-1728  ;  Journal 
del' Europe  (Strasburg),  1696  ;  Esprit  dcs  Cours  de  I' Europe  (Portsmouth 
and  Brussels),  1699-1710;  Ncuvelles  des  Cours  d'Europe  (London), 
1710-15  ;  La  Quintessence  des  Nouvelles  (Amsterdam),  1712-27;  Memoires 
Critiques,  1722  ;  Le  Nouvelliste  sansfard  (Cologne  and  Cleves),  1723-25  ; 
Courtier  d' Avignon,  1733-88 ;  Gazette  d' Utrecht,  1734-87;  Nouveau 
Mercure  de  la  Haye,  1740-54;  Mayazin  des  Evenements  (Amsterdam), 
1741  ;  Epiloyueur  Politique  (Amsterdam),  1741-42;  Demosthenes  Moderne 
(Amsterdam),  1746-47  ;  Le  Moissonneur  (Utrecht),  1741-42 ;  Journal 
Universel  de  Ja  Haye,  1743-47;  Nouvelliste  Suisse  (Neufchatel),  1754- 
68 ;  L'Observateur  Hollandais  (La  Haye),  1755  ;  UAnnee  Politique, 
1758  ;  Courrier  du  Bas-Rhin,  1682  (this  paper,  published  at  Strasburg, 
exists  still)  ;  Gazette  des  Pays  Bas,  1760-65  ;  Gazette  des  Gazettes 
(Bouillon),  1760-89 ;  U Observateur  Frangais  a  Londres,  1769-72 ;  Ga- 
zette des  Deux  Fonts  (Zweibrucken),  1770  ;  Lettres  Historiques  de  Cologne, 
1788-98. 

That  these  papers  were  not  foes  t?  be  despised  may  be  seen  from  the 
long  time  which  many  of  them  lasted  ;  and  several  volumes  might  be  written 
about  the  stratagems  employed  for  introducing  them  into  France,  and  tho 
diverse  methods  adopted  by  the  Crown  to  combat  them.  They  entered 
France  in  herring-tubs,  in  bottles  presumed  to  contain  Rhine  wine,  in 
bales  of  cloth,  oyster-barrels,  boots,  coat-linings,  and  even  in  the  muzzles 
of  cannon  returning  from  war.  Coming  back  to  France  to  winter  after  a 
campaign  in  Flanders,  Marshal  Vauban  ordered  a  battery  to  halt  and  fire  a 
salute  to  the  French  flag  within  sight  of  the  frontier.  Of  the  six  pieces 
that  were  drawn  up  for  this  purpose  five  were  found  ramned  to  the  mouth 
with  copies  of  the  Gazette  d' Amsterdam,  which  a  captain  of  artillery  had 
put  there  "  to  prevent  the  damp  from  getting  into  the  guns,"  as  he  laugh- 
ingly said.  Vauban  appears  to  have  laughed  too,  though  he  ordered  the 
gazettes  to  be  torn  up  and  distributed  as  wadding.  The  papers  were,  in 
fact,  irrepressible.  In  vain  was  it  that  the  King's  ambassadors  complained 
of  them ;  in  vain  was  it  that  Louis  XIV.  conquered  Holland,  actuated  in 
his  hatred  for  that  country  principally  by  the  Gazettes  it  produced :  in 
vain  was  it  that  the  importation  of  all  foreign  journals  was  declared  high 
treason.  The  papers  filtered  across  the  frontier  no  one  could  tell  how. 
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One  day  Louis  XIV.  inarched  into  the  Galere  des  Glaces  at  Versailles 
livid  with  rage  and  holding  a  newspaper  clenched  in  his  hand.  The  whole 
Court  were  assembled  and  quaked  at  the  signs  of  fury  which  were  unusual 
with  the  King,  for  he  seldom  went  beyond  waspishness.  "  Monsieur 
de  la  Reynie,"  he  cried  shrilly  to  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  "  this  must  be 
put  a  stop  to.  Any  man,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  rank,  who  is  found 
with  one  of  these  papers  in  his  possession,  shall  answer  for  it  with  his 
head."  Half-an-hour  later,  drawing  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  he 
pulled  out  a  Dutch  Gazette  which  some  nimble-fingered  courtier  had 
dropped  there,  probably  to  show  the  absurdity  of  punishing  people  for 
what  might  be  a  mere  accident.  As  to  Louis  XV.  and  his  mistresses, 
Mdme.  de  Pompadour  and  Mdme.  du  Barry,  they  were  continually  dis- 
covering newspaper  extracts  thrust  by  unknown  hands  in  places  where 
they  would  be  sure  to  find  them.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  talking  one  day 
of  the  scurrilousness  of  foreign  journalists,  Mdme.  du  Barry  answered 
spitefully,  "  I  should  like  to  see  into  your  heart  and  find  how  many  of 
those  scurrilous  papers  you  had  brought  with  you  to  Versailles  to  put  into 
my  Japan  vases."  *'  Into  my  heart,  Madame,"  answered  the  witty  Duke  ; 
"you  surely  don't  imagine  your  sex  has  left  me  heart  enough  to  keep  a 
record  there  of  all  the  good  things  I  do."  On  another  occasion  Louis  XV. 
remarked  :  "  I  wish  my  best  friends  would  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
putting  newspapers  under  my  napkin  to  prove  their  love  for  me.  I  take 
their  affection  for  granted  without  that." 

Louis  XIV.  hit  upon  the  idea  of  publishing  papers  in  Paris  which 
should  bear  the  titles  of  Gazitte  de  Leyde,  Gazette  cV Amsterdam  &c., 
hoping  thereby  to  confuse  the  public,  who  would  buy  the  loyal  papers 
expecting  to  find  treason  there  and  be  deceived  for  their  pains.  But  the 
experiment  was  not  of  long  duration — for  the  only  people  confused  were 
the  police  agents,  who  could  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  news- 
paper in  every  reader's  hand  to  see  if  it  was  a  genuine  sheet  or  a  counter- 
feit. The  result  was,  that  everybody  bought  the  disloyal  gazettes  and 
pretended,  if  caught,  that  the  purchase  had  been  made  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  the  loyal  print,  as  the  words  cum  privilegio  certified, 
As  a  last  resource,  the  licensing  of  Parisian  gazettes  under  provincial 
names  or  dating  places,  as  above  mentioned,  was  attempted,  and  this  was 
fairly  successful.  The  Repiiblique  des  Lettrcs,  Bibliotheque  Universelle, 
Journal  de  Medecine  (half  political),  and  Lettres  Historiques,  are  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  papers  launched  from  1682  to  1692 ;  and  in  1702-4  and 
1705  appeared  successively  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  Journal  de  Verdun, 
and  Journal  Litteraire  de  Blois,  all  three  well  written  and  highly  popular. 

The  Journal  de  Trevoux  was  edited  by  Jesuits  and  lasted  many  years; 
the  Journal  de  Verdun  was  conducted  by  a  man  named  Claude  Jordan, 
who  passed  for  a  most  devoted  subject ;  but  who,  whilst  editing  a  loyal 
paper  for  the  King,  was  secret  editor  of  that  very  Gazette  de  Leyde, 
which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  counteract,  as  was  found  out  after 
his  death  to  the  stupefaction  of  all  well-thinking  minds.  The  Jounml 
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Litteraire  de  Blois  was  in  the  hands  of  a  doctor  who  had  adopted  the 
ingenious  and  most  satisfactory  theory  that  people  who  disregarded  the 
Biblical  precept  about  honouring  the  King  invariably  perished  by  a  violent 
death,  which  Nature  provided  for  them  if  the  hangman  did  not.  He 
published  horrible  instances  of  this  in  the  form  of  tales,  relating  how 
various  factious  persons  had,  within  his  own  knowledge,  fallen  from  house- 
tops, died  of  small-pox,  or  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs.  It  must  have 
been  entertaining  literature  for  family  reading  when  the  curtains  were 
drawn  after  dark;  and  the  paper  sold  well. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  rush  of  financial  papers  which 
occurred  under  the  Regency,  whilst  Law's  bubble  Mississippi  Company 
was  turning  Frenchmen's  heads.  Most  of  these,  though  they  professed 
to  appear  regularly  every  day,  were  simple  placards  with  sensational 
headings,  such  as — "  Important  lisF  of  Beggars  who  have  been  enriclied  by 
M.  Law's  shares;"  "Account  of  the  sudden  fortune  of  Marie  Bontran, 
who  ii'as  cook  to  Mdme.  Beyon,  and  has  now  a  coach  of  her  own,  thanks 
to  M.  Law !  "  They  must  have  been,  in  many  cases,  advertisements 
launched  hy  Law  himself,  for  this  enterprising  Scotchman  was  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  his  age  in  matters  of  charlatanry.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  he  planned  to  found  a  daily  paper  of  as  vast  propor- 
tions as  any  we  have  now.  The  Daily  Courant  had  been  started  in  Lon- 
don in  1702,  and  Law  being  grandiose  in  all  his  views,  wished  to  set  up 
a  journal  "  five  times  as  large  "  as  the  Courant,  and  on  the  joint-stock 
system,  like  his  Company.  Had  he  not  been  ruined,  it  is  probable  this 
scheme  would  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  have  met  with  success, 
for  the  Regent  was  Law's  resolute  backer,  admired  him,  and  would  have 
followed  him  into  any  venture.  As  it  was,  a  gazetteer,  called  Saint  Gelais, 
tried  to  establish  a  daily  paper  in  1717,  but  two  numhers  of  it  only  were 
published,*  and  the  French  were  destined  to  wait  until  1777  before  the 
Journal  de  Paris  came  and  supplied  a  want  which  had  long  ceased  to 
exist  in  most  other  European  states.  Previously  to  1777  French  news- 
papers appeared  once  or  at  most  twice  a  week.  The  Gazette  de  France 
was  the  only  paper  that  continued  to  publish  supplements,  amounting 

*  In  1676  Frangois  Colletet  started  a  Journal  de  la  Vilh  de  Paris,  and  hoped  to 
bring  it  out  every  day.  He  published  one  copy,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
Mercure's  editor  for  infringement.  This  one  copy  bears  date  4th  July,  and  relates  how 
1,000  persons  were  drowned  in  less  than  a  week  by  bathing  in  the  Seine  during  exces- 
sive heat.  Some  practical  joker  cut  the  rope  which  had  been  hung  across  the  Seine  for 
the  convenience  of  people  who  could  not  swim.  All  who  were  holding  on  were  carried 
away  by  the  stream  and  drowned.  This  took  place  on  the  29th  June,  and  300  corpsca 
were  picked  out  on  the  morrow.  St.  Gelais's  venture  in  1717  was  also  crushed  by  the 
Mercure  and  Gazette  de  France  acting  in  concert.  We  learn  from  one  of  his  two 
numbers  that  the  first  public  masked  ball  at  the  Opera  took  place  on  the  2nd  January, 
1716,  and  these  balls  had  become  all  the  rage  in  1717.  The  Theatre  Frangais  took 
to  giving  one  every  week  throughout  the  carnival,  and  the  theatre  was  lit  by  sixty -four 
chandeliers  with  eighteen  branches:  total  1152  wax  candles.  The  admission  was 
1  crown  per  man,  but  nothing  for  ladies,  and  the  ball  began  at  10  p.m.  and  ended  at 
6  the  next  morning. 
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occasionally  to  six  or  seven,  within  a  fortnight ;  but  these  were  in  general 
like  the  supplements  of  the  London  Gazette,  records  of  promotions  and 
official  acts,  rather  than  reports  of  news.  The  impediment  to  daily 
papers  in  France  was,  that  journalists  could  never  be  sure  of  their  pro- 
perty for  two  days  together  ;  and  it  would  have  been  folly  to  embark  capital 
in  a  speculation  which  any  court  lady,  favourite,  or  understrapping  clerk 
could  have  snuffed  out  with  a  breath  to  gratify  a  minute's  resentment. 

IV. 

We  come  now  to  that  period  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  politics 
were  at  a  standstill,  and  when  the  battles  of  the  Philosophers  with  the 
Church  absorbed  all  men's  energies.  It  was  the  era  of  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
d'Alembert,  Eousseau,  Grimm,  the  Encyclopedia,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits.  Fury  is  a  mild  word  to  describe  the  animus  exhibited  by  both 
parties  in  this  desperate  struggle.  Writers  were  thrown  into  the  Bastille 
every  day,  came  out  again  and  set  to  work  afresh  with  more  violence 
than  ever.  The  King,  his  mistresses,  his  policy,  and  the  perilous  state 
of  the  national  finances  were  all  lost  sight  of.  The  great  question  was — 
"  Ought  Christianism  to  be  maintained  or  not  ?  "  To  which  a  quarter  of 
Paris  said  "Yes,"  while  the  other  three-quarters  cried  "No,"  and  the 
point  was  fought  over  with  pen  and  ink. 

There  were  then  two  sorts  of  writers  besides  the  Philosophers,  namely, 
the  Gazetteers  and  the  Journalists.  The  former  wrote  for  the  papers 
licensed  to  talk  of  politics,  the  latter  were  attached  to  the  literary  prints, 
whose  name  was  legion,  and  of  course  the  two  sets  hated  and  despised 
each  other  cordially.  The  Gazetteer  maintained  that  any  scarecrow  was 
fit  for  a  Journalist,  and  the  Journalist  retorted  that  a  man  must  have  a 
grovelling  soul  to  be  a  Gazetteer.  The  truth  was,  that  the  Gazetteers 
were  the  better  men,  being  the  richer,  and  the  Journalists  would  mostly 
have  been  glad  to  become  Gazetteers  could  they  have  obtained  employment 
on  the  political  papers.  A  similar  feud  raged  during  the  first  and  second 
Empires  between  the  Grands  Journalistes  and  the  Petits  Journalistes,  and 
the  quarrel  may  be  summed  up  as  Fine  Coat  v.  Shabby  Coat,  and  vice 
versa.  There  were  a  few  exceptional  journalists,  however,  who  steadily 
declined  preferment  to  tho  higher  prints,  and  gloried  in  expending  a  talent 
that  was  essentially  French  on  flimsy  little  sheets,  whose  wit  and  popu- 
larity were  far  in  excess  of  their  volume  and  commercial  value.  In  the 
battle  of  Philosophy  the  Gazetteers  took  part  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
with  grave  arguments  and  scholarly  essays ;  the  Journalists  waged  war 
with  puns,  songs,  and  ridicule.  A  few  took  no  part  whatever,  but 
splashed  the  combatants  on  either  side  with  their  pens  most  impartially. 

The  journalists  of  the  Encyclopaedic  era  were  queer  souls,  who  lived 
in  garrets  and  dined  chiefly  off  fried  potatoes,  served  in  a  paper  by  the 
stove-woman  round  the  corner.  Almost  every  big  street  had  its 
journalist,  and  an  own  particular  print,  which  this  lean  but  indefatigable 
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being  published  on  candle  paper  once  a  week.  The  man  was  known 
down  the  thoroughfare.  He  chronicled  the  marriages,  births,  or  con- 
nubial woes  of  his  neighbours ;  he  was  welcome  to  a  dinner  now  and 
then,  and  it  was  always  remembered  that  he  ate  much.  If  he  showed 
himself  eloquent  in  praising  the  comeliness  or  good  wares  of  the  fruiteress 
downstairs,  maybe  he  had  a  smile  and  a  bag  of  apples  given  him  for 
nothing  ;  if  he  went  on  the  opposite  tack,  he  risked  having  a  saucepanful 
of  kitchen  water  emptied  over  him  next  time  he  passed.  In  either  case 
• — apples  or  kitchen  water  diminished  in  no  respect  the  amicable  rela- 
tions he  kept  up  with  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  grocers  of  the  district 
called  him  an  honest  rogue  good-humouredly.  It  was  no  great  matter 
to  him,  if  he  were  paid  for  the  copies  of  his  journal,  which  he  personally 
hawked  about,  in  cash  or  kind,  and  a  pound  of  sausages  for  three  copies, 
two  rush-dips  for  a  single  number,  or  a  pair  of  breeches  for  a  whole  half 
year's  subscription,  were  remunerations  he  could  not  afford  to  despise. 
People  confided  to  him  their  grievances,  and  besought  him  to  libel  their 
neighbours,  which  he  did  obligingly  enough,  if  he  had  no  special  reason 
for  refusing ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  he  had  always  a  few 
grudges  stalking  after  him,  though  these  desisted  in  time,  for  the  journalist 
had  a  soothing  tongue.  Some  morning  the  whole  street  would  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion,  and  the  inhabitants  would  troop  out  of 
their  doors  to  see  their  domestic  chronicler  marched  away  solemnly  between 
two  tipstaffs,  and  in  a  somewhat  hang-dog  mood,  to  the  Bastille.  Perhaps 
it  was  debt ;  perhaps  a  too  bold  shot  at  some  one  in  place — clerk,  beadle, 
recruiting-sergeant,  or  what  not.  Then  there  would  be  much  cackling 
in  the  street  and  cries  of  compassion,  and  the  rancour  for  past  libel,  if 
any  survived,  would  melt  away ;  and  the  apple-woman,  the  stove-woman, 
the  tailor's  wife,  and  the  cobbler's  niece  would  take  turns  at  going  to  the 
prison  and  passing  the  poor  journalist  a  few  delicacies  through  the  iron 
bars.  But  he  was  not  an  important  bird  enough  to  be  caged  for  any 
length  of  time — he  was  a  tomtit,  not  an  eagle — and  it  was  never  very  long 
before  the  sun  shone  again  upon  him,  as  he  was  released  from  durance 
and  cautioned  not  to  come  there  again.  Then  he  would  find  a  bouquet 
on  his  garret  sill  when  he  returned  homo ;  and  the  neighbours  would 
treat  him  to  roast  veal,  and  broach  a  cheap  bottle  of  vin  d'Argenteuil  in 
his  honour.  Sadness  had  reigned  whilst  he  was  away,  mirth  and  joy 
had  attended  the  resumption  of  his  duties  as  a  censor  of  state  polity 
and  a  purchaser  of  fried  potatoes.  The  journalist  was  never  rich,  for 
money  melted  in  his  fingers,  and  he  seldom  married,  because  marriage 
is  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  gallantry,  which  should 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  customary  end  of  the  journalist  was  the  hospital 
and  a  deal  coffin,  and  his  usual  epitaph  was  :  "  C'etait  un  bon  diable  1  " 

The  Encyclopedists,  Voltaire  at  the  head  of  them,  disliked  the  journal- 
ist, and  called  him  gueux,  coquin,  and  other  energetic  things,  because  the 
journalist  set  light  store  by  fame  to  whatever  eminence  it  attained,  and 
would  write  of  an  Encyclopaedist  as  of  any  other  man.  But  it  must  not 
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be  forgotten  that  Voltaire  hated  and  persecuted  others  besides  the  repre- 
sentatives oftFrench  Grub  Street.  He  was  not  a  liberal  for  all  hia 
philosophy,  and  people  who  picture  him  as  turning  at  bay  upon  a  whole 
pack  of  curs  who  snarled  at  his  heels,  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of 
the  story.  So  long  as  the  Church  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  Encyclopaedists 
no  doubt  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Their  works  were  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, they  themselves  peopled  the  Bastille  in  squads,  and  if  they  escaped 
the  halter,  it  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  their  enemies.  But  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  the  tables  were  reversed,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
curious  than  the  alacrity  of  the  lately  persecuted  philosophers  to  pay  off 
old  scores,  and  so  prove  that  a  man  may  be  a  great  liberal  in  theory,  and 
yet  dearly  love  a  little  quiet  oppression  for  his  own  private  behoof.  There 
were  three  writers  of  distinction  and  honour,  1'Abbe  Desfontaines,  1'Abbe 
Grosier,  and  M.  Fre"ron,  who  are  classed  in  most  men's  minds,  on  the 
strength  of  Voltaire's  description  of  them,  as  imbeciles  of  the  choicest 
sort.  They  were  virtually  the  three  defenders  of  Christianity  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  only  men  who  endeavoured  without  anger  or  bad 
language  to  withstand  the  flood  of  impiety  which  had  been  let  loose  over 
the  land  in  the  name  of  free  thought.  Freron  in  particular  was  a  most 
polite  and  just  controversialist,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
treated  as  the  blackest  of  scoundrels  by  the  Encyclopaedists,  whose  infal- 
libility he  had  contested,  and  Voltaire  did  his  honest  best  to  ruin  him. 
This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  Press  at  the  close  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign : 
— The  Philosophers  had  triumphed,  but  the  Press,  taken  as  a  body,  and 
as  regards  freedom,  moderation,  and  respectability  generally,  had  not 
made  a  step  forward  since  the  time  of  Eenaudot  and  Loret.  There  were 
brilliant  writers,  and  honest  writers,  but  the  Encyclopaedists,  who  might 
have  done  much  for  the  liberty  of  Journalism  by  showing  themselves 
generous  after  their  victory,  established  the  precedent  that  the  uppermost 
party  in  France  should  always  keep  the  lowermost  under  heel,  and,  above 
all,  gag  it.  D'Alembert,  one  of  the  first  apostles  of  the  Eights  of  Man, 
actually  petitioned  Frederick  the  Great  to  suppress  the  Courrier  du  Bas- 
Ehin,  which  had  criticised  one  of  his,  D'Alembert's,  books  too  candidly  ; 
and  the  despotic  King  was  compelled  to  remind  this  exponent  of  liberty 
that  the  first  of  Man's  Eights  is  to  have  a  free  tongue.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XVI.  the  French  Press  entered  upon  the  third  period  of  its 
history.  Speculative  philosophy  was  shelved,  and  Gazetteers  and  Journal- 
ists applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  preparing  that  great  Eevolution 
which  sent  most  of  them  to  the  scaffold. 


ERRATUM. — A  confusion  of  persons  was  inadvertently  made  in  the  Article  on 
the  Erench  Press  (June  1873),  page  725.  It  was  with  Anne  de  Bourbon,  Duchess 
of  Longueville,  and  not  with  Marie  de  Longueville,  Duchess  of  Nemours,  that  the 
Duke  de  la  Eochefoucauld  fell  in  love.  Mdlle.  de  Longueville  was  step-daughter 
to  Mdme.  de  Longueville.  Also,  page  724,  line  1 1,  for  the  words,  "  Ketz's  henchman 
Gondi,"  read  "  Ketz's  henchman  and  relative  Ambroise  de  Gondi." 
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VIII. 

PEOPLE  talk  of  skeletons  in  the  cupboard.  Lina's  skeleton  was  not  in 
the  cupboard,  but  locked  up  in  one  of  the  square  iron  boxes  in  her  father's 
study  at  home.  He  called  the  place  his  den.  No  housemaids  were  ever 
allowed  to  dust  the  room  or  put  it  in  order.  Lina  was  the  only  member 
of  the  household  ever  admitted,  and,  indeed,  few  people  except  Lina 
would  have  cared  to  spend  much  time  there.  It  was  a  dreary  sort  of 
.place  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Sir  George  himself,  lumber  of  every  description 
lay  piled  in  the  corners,  under  the  tables  ;  ugly  and  forbidding  things  were 
scattered  about ;  the  room  was  close,  with  a  faint  smell  of  tobacco,  of 
books,  of  mice  ;  spiders  roved  along  the  ceiling,  moths  flew  out  of  the 
corners,  where  from  year  to  year  clothes  hung  to  pegs,  and  coats  and 
hats  were  covered  with  dust.  There  was  a  rusty  collection  of  pistols  and 
foreign-looking  weapons  against  one  faded  wall,  and  a  case  full  of  whips 
and  heavy  sticks.  Along  the  chimney  stood  a  row  of  stags'  heads, 
opposite  the  window  a  great  cabinet  full  of  fossils,  from  which  toothless 
jaws  were  yawning,  socketless  eyes  blankly  glaring,  thousand  year  old 
thigh-bones  lying  with  peeling  labels.  The  tin  box  was  one  of  six  in 
which  Sir  George  kept  the  family  papers,  and  it  was  supposed  to  relate 
most  specially  to  Lina's  own  affairs. 

One  day  Sir  George  called  his  daughter  in  to  help  him  to  look  for 
a  bill  he  had  mislaid.  Lina,  girl-like,  went  seeking  about  in  alt  sorts  of 
impossible  places,  behind  the  boomerang,  in  the  sheath  of  the  cutlass, 
inside  her  father's  umbrella,  and  then  peeping  behind  the  cabinet  she 
happened  to  see  a  thick  packet  wedged  in  against  the  wall.  She  pulled  it 
out  with  her  slender  little  hand,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  parchment  covered 
with  many  inky  flourishes  and  signatures  and  wafers  (all  unavailing 
enough  to  fasten  the  farm  they  related  to  to  its  rightful  possessor). 
Lina  peeped  inside  a  fold  of  the  parchment  and  saw  the  names  of  Lefevre 
and  Gorges  written  over  and  over  again,  and  she  crossed  the  room  slowly, 
reading  as  she  came  along. 

"  Papa,  this  must  be  of  consequence,"  she  said,  and  the  baronet 
held  out  his  hand,  thinking  she  had  found  the  bill.  " '  Agreement 
between  the  said  Sir  Harold  Gorges,  baronet,  and  the  said  John  Lefevre, 
farmer,  of  the  same  parish,  as  regards  the  said  fields  commonly  called 
Marshfields,'  "  read  Lina,  unsuspiciously.  Sir  George,  springing  from  his 
seat,  snatched  the  roll  angrily  out  of  her  hand. 
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"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  he  said  roughly.  "  Have  I  not  told  you 
over  and  over  again  that  you  are  NOT  to  touch  anything  in  my  room  ?  " 
and  without  even  looking  at  it,  he  hastily  flung  the  parchment  into  the  box 
that  stood  open  before  him. 

11  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  papa  ? "  Lina  asked  with  frightened 
persistency. 

"No,  I  tell  you,"  he  shouted,  and  showering  down  all  the  other 
papers  that  were  lying  on  the  table,  he  closed  the  iron  lid  with  a  great 
clang,  locked  it  violently,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

So  Lina's  skeleton  was  only  a  parchment  skeleton  after  all.  A  very 
vague,  backboneless  skeleton,  and  yet  it  haunted  her  continually.  She  had 
heard  the  story  of  the  Lefevres'  accusation.  The  thought  of  that  dusty 
parchment  returned  to  her  many  and  many  a  time.  At  church,  when  she 
saw  Mrs.  Lefevre's  widow's  bonnet  bobbing  before  her,  the  skeleton  popped 
from  over  a  pew.  In  the  sunset  lane,  when  she  read  poor  Hans'  verses, 
her  skeleton  came,  crackling  and  dusty,  to  haunt  her.  Lady  Stella  had 
no  need  to  take  the  young  man's  defence  so  warmly.  Poor  Lina  listened,, 
day  by  day  more  pale  and  more  distracted.  She  could  not  help  it.  In 
vain  she  blamed  herself  and  her  own  unworthy  suspicions.  How  dare  she 
suspect  her  father  ?  She  was  pursued  by  the  thought  that  she  had  seen 
the  missing  lease.  She  had  tried  once  again  to  speak  to  her  father  on 
the  subject,  but  her  courage  failed  before  the  furious  expression  of  his 
face. 

Lina  was  no  heroic  nature ;  she  could  not  stand  before  his  rude 
vehemence.  Miss  Gorges  should  have  been  cast  in  some  firmer  mould. 
Sir  George  would  have  been  a  better  man  if  his  wife  and  children  had 
been  less  afraid  of  him.  Lady  Stella  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
from  whom  ho  would  ever  bear  a  c°ntradiction,  but  to  her  Lina  could 
not  breathe  her  suspicions ;  she  kept  them  close  and  brooded  and 
pondered  upon  them  and  drooped  sadly. 

"  She  seems  all  out  of  tune,  somehow,"  said  Harold  to  hia  wife. 

"  She  was  very  much  upset  by  that  scene  on  the  common,"  said 
Lady  Stella,  "  and  now  your  father  is  very  much  vexed  because  she 
will  not  even  look  at  poor  Mr.  Crockett.  It  is  a  pity.  She  wants  some 
more  interest  in  life.  She  does  not  Beem  happy,  and  does  not  look  well. 
Harold,  look  at  baby!  actually  standing  by  the  chair,"  and  as  she  took 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  Lady  Stella  thought  to  herself,  with  some  sweet  and 
pardonable  pride,  that  she  herself  was  happy,  and  that  her  own  life  was 
indeed  complete. 

And  yet  all  this  time  Lina  was  growing  and  toning  and  ripening  in 
spirit,  as  people  do,  who  have  even  a  sorrow  to  educate  them.  Each 
terror  and  regretful  longing  taught  her  to  feel  for  others,  for  the  grief  at 
her  gate,  for  the  trouble  that  met  her  along  the  road,  as  no  description 
could  have  ever  taught  her,  and  with  her  sympathy  and  secret  revolt  of  heart 
(which  was  all  the  more  passionate  for  its  enforced  silence  and  terrified 
suppression),  the  girl's  somewhat  morbid  nature  seemed  to  grow  silence  by 
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silence.  Some  strange  new  impulse  impelled  her  to  be  more  true  to  her 
own  self  than  she  had  been  hitherto.  When  Lina  said  no  to  Mr. 
Crockett's  advantageous  proposal,  she  was  firm  to  her  new  faith,  though 
she  had  much  to  go  through  from  them  all,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Crockett's 
persistent  persecution  :  he  was  an  amiable,  obstinate  man,  and  having 
"  come  forward,"  as  Sir  George  said,  seemed  little  inclined  to  go  back. 

But  something  had  raised  a  veil  from  Lina's  eyes,  taught  her  to  try 
to  grasp  at  the  solemn  soul  of  life,  not  to  fear  sorrow  as  she  once  had 
done,  nor  to  turn  from  those  sacred  sad  rites,  by  which,  at  the  price  of 
sacrifice  and  with  pangs  of  self-renunciation,  the  mystery  of  life  in  some 
inscrutable  way,  as  time  goes  on,  touches  the  very  stones  and  sanctifies  our 
daily  bread. 


IX. 

The  next  Saturday's  Excelsior  came  out  with  an  article  which  drove 
Sir  George  nearly  frantic.  There  was  nothing  to  lay  hold  of.  This 
polite  sarcastic  bitterness  was  very  different  from  the  richly  laid- on 
epithets  of  vituperative  partisanship.  In  vain  the  old  Baronet  stamped 
and  raged  and  choked  over  his"  grilled  luncheon  bones,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  He  vowed  he  would  bring  an  action  for  libel, 
although  his  attorney  had  assured  him  there  was  nothing  libellous 
m  the  article,  not  even  in  the  opening  apologue,  where  some  mytho- 
.ogical  monster  was  described,  whose  voracity  not  only  extended 
;o  the  donkeys  and  the  geese  upon  the  commons,  but  to  the  commons 
themselves,  which  he  seemed  prepared  to  gulp  down — thistles,  washing- 

>s,  furze-bushes,  and  all.  This  mythological  monster  was  not 
Tastidious — so  it  was  reported.  Fair  Andromedas,  ancient  widows,  un- 
wary leaseholders,  all  fell  victims  to  his  voracity,  to  say  nothing  of  farm- 
yards and  their  unsavoury  contents. 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  respected  lord  of  two  adjoining 
manors,  the  Excelsior  went  on  to  say,  who  carefully  respected  all  those 
rights  that  could  be  proved,  and  only  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  those 
which  long  custom  perhaps  had  given  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sarish,  but  about  which  some  legal  difficulties  might  arise — for  instance, 
.he  village  green  and  the  elm  trees 

"  What  a  wicked,  wicked  shame  1 "  said  poor  Lady  Gorges,  looking 
up  from  her  plate.  "  George,  dearest,  do  you  really  think  they  mean 
you?" 

"What  do  I  care  who  they  mean?  "  the  Baronet  growled,  crashing 
down  the  paper  on  the  table. 

"Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Crockett,"  faltered  Lady  Gorges.  "He  has 
property  here,  you  know,  and " 

" ,"  said  Sir  George.     "Give  me  a  sharper  knife, 

Corkson.     How  dare  you  bring  me  such  a  thing  as  this  !  "  and  he  almost 
| 'flung  the  great  blade  into  the  butler's  eye. 
1    VOL.  xxvin. — NO.  166.  21. 
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"You  are  quite  right  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  they  say,  dear," 
faltered  Lady  Gorges  with  an  agonised  look. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Jocasta,"  roared  her  husband.  "  Lina,  will  you 

have  any  more  cold  meat  ? — say  yes  or  no : it !  How  dare  the  cook 

send  it  up  half  raw  !  " 

Lina  shook  her  head  with  an  expression  of  disgust. 

When  her  father  left  the  room,  she  got  up,  heedless  of  her  mother's 
call,  and  followed  him  into  the  hall,  where  she  heard  him  stamping  ahout, 
shouting  for  his  boots,  his  whip,  his  horse. 

"  Your  mother  is  only  about  one  remove  from  an  idiot,"  he  said  to 
Lina,  as  she  came  up ;  "  how  can  you  let  her  talk  such  nonsense  ?  I  am 
going  to  see  Gripham,  to  talk  things  over  again.  their  imperti- 
nence. I  know  the  writer :  it  is  that Lefevre — crash  him  1  He 

shall  pay  for  his  articles." 

Lina  stood  leaning  against  the  hall  table,  watching  her  father  as  he 
prepared  for  his  ride.  .  .  She  felt  she  must  speak.  It  was  her  duty, 
come  what  might. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  in  her  grave,  vibrating  voice, "  I  must  say  this — before 
you  take  any  steps,  remember  that  you  never  looked  at  that  paper  I  found. 
If  it  were  to  be  the  lease,  if  he  were  to  prove " 

"  What,  you  too  !  "  raved  Sir  George  in  a  new  frenzy.  He  flung  his 
heavy  coat  to  the  ground  in  bis  rage,  and  he  seized  her  by  the  shoulders. 
Lina  turned  pale  and  sick  and  giddy,  so  that  she  scarcely  knew  what 
happened ;  she  did  not  see  his  fierce  red  face  turn  pale.  But  she  was  his 
girl — the  one  person  in  the  world  he  loved.  "  Get  out  of  my  way,"  he 
said,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  letting  her  go,  so  that  she  would  have 
fallen  but  for  the  table.  When  she  looked  up  her  father  was  gone.  The 
coat  was  still  lying  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  butler  picked  it  up  Sir 
George's  keys  fell  out  of  one  of  the  pockets.  "  Ma'am,"  said  Corkson, 
coming  up,  "  shall  I  send  them  after  him  ?  " 

"  No,  give  them  to  me,"  said  Lina  faintly.     "  I  will  keep  them." 


Up  at  Stoneymoor  Court  the  sun  blazes  steadily  on  the  flagged  court- 
yard ;  it  throws  the  shadow  of  the  brick  arcades  along  the  flags ;  the 
chimney-stacks  stand  out  against  a  blue  vault  where  some  birds  are  flying 
in  a  line.  It  is  all  very  silent,  very  hot.  The  morning-room  windows 
are  open  wide.  The  oak  panels  look  dark  and  seem  a  refuge  from  the 
flames  of  this  autumn  day.  It  is  Lina's  own  sitting-room,  with  the  grand 
old  chimney,  where  the  scutcheon  of  the  Gorges  is  carved  above  the  shelf. 
There  are  the  pictures  of  the  vanished  ladies  who  have  inhabited  the 
room  in  succession  :  the  Sir  Antonio  More  grandmother,  whose  eyes  are 
Lina's  still ;  the  Sir  Joshua  grandmother,  the  first  Lady  Gorges.  Those 
ladies  were  happy  enough  no  doubt  in  their  morning-room,  respected  and 
peaceful,  enclosed  and  protected  by  the  oaken  walls  from  the  danger^ 
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by  night,  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  from  the  wild  pains  that  were  still 
lurking  round  about  the  park  gate — pains  of  hunger,  of  want,  of  life-long 
weariness. 

Those  dead  ladies  had  been  good  women  living,  sheltered  among  the 
branches  of  the  family  tree,  coming  to  an  edifying  end.  They  did  not 
resent  their  patches  and  eases,  their  laces,  the  pearl  necklaces  on  their  slim 
throats.  Why  could  not  their  descendant  be  as  they  were,  useful,  con- 
tented in  her  generation,  as  ready  as  they  had  been  to  keep  up  the  family 
tradition  of  womanly  beauty  and  graceful  virtue  ?  How  could  she  demean 
herself  as  she  did  by  taking  an  interest  where  none  should  have  existed 
for  her  ? 

People  cannot  reveal  their  secrets  and  then  go  back  and  be  as  if  they 
had  never  spoken  nor  thrilled  in  sympathy.  As  the  time  comes  round, 
one  by  one,  people  strike  their  note,  speak  their  word,  and  are  revealed 
to  each  other ;  and  the  day  had  come  when  Lina  revealed  herself  as  she 
was,  and  broke  through  her  reserve.  When  she  had  met  Hans  again 
after  that  miserable  discovery,  he  knew  what  manner  of  woman  she  was. 
How  could  she  still  treat  him  with  lofty  young  lady  indifference  and  dis- 
tance ?  The  injustice  which  had  been  done,  her  father's  violent  attack 
upon  him  and  threatened  prosecution — all  seemed  to  draw  her  towards 
him ;  and  she  found  herself  talking  to  him  almost  as  if  he  were  a 
baronet's  son,  asking  him  one  question  after  another — about  himself, 
about  his  dispute  with  her  father,  about  the  poor  in  the  parish.  One  day 
Hans  eagerly  offered  to  take  her  to  see  Old  Conderell  and  the  cottage  in 
which  he  lived,  and  Lina  would  have  gone  off  then  and  there  if  Lady 
Stella  had  not  interfered.  Lina  was  very  angry  with  her  for  interfering, 
and  drew  herself  up  quivering  with  vexation ;  but  while  the  discussion 
was  pending,  Lady  Gorges  drove  up  in  her  big  carriage,  and  Lina  was 
carried  off  a  prisoner  in  a  dark  padded  prison,  with  an  immense  battle- 
mented  coat  of  arms  on  the  panel. 

Lina  of  the  golden  hair  is  standing  in  one  corner  of  the  room  in  the 
curious  nervous  attitude  peculiar  to  her ;  one  foot  put  straight  out,  her 
long  arm  hanging  by  her  side,  and  her  blue  eyes  wandering  round,  anxious 
and  vacant.  .  .  .  Was  anything  amiss  ?  Everything  looked  comfortable 
and  luxurious  enough.  The  gardener  had  brought  two  great  basins  of 
roses  for  her  table.  She  had  just  come  in,  and  had  flung  her  blue  gauze 
ecarf  and  her  hat  upon  a  chair,  with  a  volume  of  La  Harpe's  Course  of 
French  Literature,  which  she  had  been  reading  in  the  garden  (there  was  a 
verbena  leaf  to  mark  her  place) ;  some  music  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Hilford  was  piled  on  the  floor,  Ap  Thomas's  "Variations,"  "Erin-go- 
Bragh,"  and  other  melodies.  On  the  top  of  the  music  a  great  grey  fan  was 
lying  half  open  (the  women  at  work  in  the  fields  had  no  fans),  and  beside 
the  music  on  the  floor  at  her  feet  stood  a  small  tin  box.  It  wasJT!iarked 
No.  5,  and  looked  just  like  one  of  those  in  Sir  George's  study. 

A  sound  at  the  door.  Lina  hastily  covers  the  box  with  her  scarf  and 
turns  round  with  a  startled  "  Who  is  there  ?  " 

21—2 
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It  is  only  her  mother,  who  opens  the  door  and  puts  in  her  head. 
"  Your  papa  is  out.  I  am  going  to  distribute  the  bread  tickets  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  Lina.  Shall  we  drive  at  three  ?  " 

Lina  looks  round,  absent  and  a  little  confused.  "  Yes,  mamma,  at 
three,"  she  says. 

"  That  is,  if  dear  papa  does  not  come  back,"  continues  Lady  Gorges, 
"  for  he  might  be  vexed  with  us  for  ordering  the  carriage  and  not  wish  us 
to  drive." 

"  Perhaps  not,  mama,"  says  Lina,  with  an  impatient  sigh. 

And  then  Lady  Gorges  closed  the  door,  and  trotted  off  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  where  the  good  lady's  chief  interests  were  sorted  away, 
and  where  twice  a  week  in  her  husband's  absence  she  assembled  a  certain 
number  of  pensioners.  (Her  benefactions  were  not  likely  to  pauperise 
the  neighbourhood,  but  she  kept  them  from  Sir  George's  knowledge,  and 
economised  this  bread  and  meat  cast  upon  the  waters,  out  of  the  house- 
keeping books.) 

The  poor  lady  would  retire  to  her  store-room  in  the  intervals  of  her 
husband's  temper  to  solace  herself  with  sugar-cones  and  orderly  jam-pots, 
tin-cans  of  spice,  and  gingerbread  nuts.  It  was  Mrs.  Plaskett's  niece 
whose  duty  it  was  to  dust  and  arrange  the  contents  of  the  many  cupboards. 
The  store-room  led  by  a  narrow  stone  passage  to  the  door  of  Sir  George's 
study ;  it  also  opened  into  the  yard,  and  the  Baronet  had  a  fancy  for 
passing  out  this  way  without  being  seen  by  the  household.  There  was  a 
third  door  leading  to  the  pantry  and  the  kitchens,  through  which  Susan 
Plaskett  would  escape  if  she  heard  him  coming,  and  where,  on  bread-and- 
meat-ticket  days,  she  used  to  stand  sentry,  admitting  the  applicants  one 
by  one. 

The  concourse  had  been  larger  than  usual.  Juvenile  Ferriers, 
Pencuits,  Conderells  had  appeared,  each  with  a  dismal  story.  Mrs.  Barnes 
herself  had  looked  up  to  ask  for  help ;  two  of  her  hens  had  been  killed 
on  the  common  the  day  of  the  "turn-out,"  so  Mrs.  Barnes  called  it. 
They  had  been  found  crushed  under  the  branches  of  a  fallen  elm. 

"  One  be  my  best  sitter,  milady,"  quavered  the  poor  old  woman. 
"  'Tis  a  heavy  loss  to  me." 

Lady  Gorges  gave  her  a  shilling  and  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy 
and  scolding  towards  making  up  her  loss. 

"  You  really  cannot  expect  me  to  do  more,  Mrs.  Barnes,"  said  she, 
"  considering  the  very  uncivil,  ungrateful  way  in  which  you  have  all  been 
behaving  to  Sir  George,  who  alicays  does  so  much  for  you  all.  I  was 
quite  grieved  to  hear  how  you  had  all  forgotten  yourselves.  Pray  re- 
member not  to  forget  yourselves  again." 

Widow  Barnes  meekly  tottered  off  with  her  shilling,  feeling  that  she 
had  been  guilty  of  some  vague  enormity  against  her  betters.  She  knew 
very  well  that  this  shilling  would  not  buy  her  another  Dorking.  "  But 
milady  was  a  real  lady,  whatever  people  said.  An  onquiet  lot  they  were 
down  the  village.  There  was  that  young  Lefevre !  'Twas  he  set  the 
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others  on.  .  .  Why  couldn't  he  stop  quiet  at  home  instead  of  flourishing 
about  as  he  did?"  wondered  Widow  Barnes,  feebly  crawling  along  the 
road. 

Meanwhile  Lina  with  trembling  hands  is  unlocking  No.  5,  turning 
over  deeds  and  plans  and  hurriedly  looking  them  over,  and  Lady  Gorges 
is  examining  an  important  new  case  of  Albert  biscuits,  all  pasted  up  with 
red  inscriptions. 

"  These  will  do  nicely  for  Sir  George's  afternoon  tea,  Susan,"  she 
says  to  her  little  attendant.  "  I  will  put  some  out  for  to-morrow." 

And  Hans  the  unquiet  spirit  is  jumping  over  a  ditch.  Then,  by  the  help 
of  a  branch,  he  lugged  himself  up  a  steep  embankment,  then  he  leapt  over 
a  hedge,  and  so  by  the  short  cut  he  scrambled  up  the  steep  slope  to  the 
Hall.  He  wanted  to  see  Sir  George,  and  so  come  to  terms  with  him. 
Hans  Lefevre  was  nobody,  but  Hans  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Beds  and 
Greens,  with  the  Excelsior  to  back  his  demands  and  a  lawyer's  opinion 
in  his  pocket,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  chances  of  the  coming  election, 
was  a  personage  not  to  be  utterly  ignored. 
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And  so  by  one  of  those  chances  which  sound  improbable  when  they  are 
written  down,  although  they  happen  often  enough  in  real  life,  while  Hans 
was  wandering  round  the  house  in  search  of  an  entrance,  Lina  with  tremb- 
ling hands  and  drawn  blinds  was  reading  over  the  lines  of  his  future  fortune. 

Hans  found  himself  in  a  back  yard  at  last,  and  walking  across,  ho 
accosted  an  elderly  woman  in  a  big  apron,  who  stood  looking  out  of  a 
back  door ;  he  took  her  for  the  housekeeper.  She  seemed  much  per- 
turbed when  he  asked  if  Sir  George  was  at  home. 

"  Sir  George  !  he  is  riding  up  the  road  !  What  do  you  want  ?  This 
is  not  the  right  door.  My  husband  does  so  dislike  meeting  people  on  his 
way.  You  must  wait  if  you  want  to  see  him.  Here,  Plaskett,  take  this 
person  into  the  pantry,  put  by  the  bread-tickets,*and  shut  the  door." 

Hans  flushed  up,  but  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  followed  the  maid 
into  the  adjoining  pantry,  when  she  began  stowing  away  the  bread  pans 
and  baskets  in  the  various  cupboards.  "  You  should  have  gone  to  the 
front  door,  Mr.  Lefevre,"  said  Susan;  "  Sir  George  doe's  storm  at  us  if  he 
meets  any  one  on  his  way.  There  he  comes ; "  and  through  the  closed  door 
Hans  could  hear  a  loud  voice  shouting  and  scolding. 

"Faw !  how  close  your  room  is  !  I'm  tired.  • it,  can't  you  tell 

them  to  bring  me  some  tea?  and  don't  forget  the  cognac,"  he  shouted, 
"  and  tell  the  cook  I  have  another  man's  dinner  to-morrow,  and — let  her 
see  that  the  roast  is  properly  served  up.  The  dinner  was  not  half  cooked 
last  time.  You  didn't  expect  me  so  soon.  I  caught  Gripham  at  the 
station.  Where  is  Lina  ?  I  want  her." 

Lina  heard  her  father's  voice  echoing  through  the  open  doors,  but  she 
did  not  move, 
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She  had  lost  her  count  of  time  and  was  still  standing  with  the  fatal 
paper  in  her  hand ;  she  was  not  reading  it,  but  wondering  in  a  stupid, 
tired  way  what  she  could  do :  how  she  had  best  persuade  her  father  that 
this  was  indeed  the  missing  lease  to  be  given  up  to  the  rightful  owner. 
Did  he  know  ?  Ah,  no,  that  at  least  was  impossible.  She  shrunk  from 
certainty,  poor  child — and  clung  passionately  to  her  one  hope  that  he 
was  unconscious  of  the  truth.  He  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  paper 
as  he  flung  it  into  the  box.  How  could  he  know  ?  And  then  suddenly 
the  door  opened  wide  and  her  mother  came  in  in  some  hurry  and 
fluster,  and  Lina,  startled,  in  terror  and  confusion  unconsciously  followed 
her  father's  precedent  and  dropped  her  roll  into  the  open  box  at  her 
feet. 

"  My  goodness,  Lina,  what  are  you  about  ?  "  cried  Lady  Gorges ;  "  your 
papa  is  calling  for  you  everywhere."  ("  Lina ! "  came  a  shout  from  the  dis- 
tance.) "  He  is  come  back,  he  wants  his  cheque-book,  and  Corkson  says 
you  have  got  the  keys.  Oh !  and  you  are  to  take  No.  5  deed-box.  Are 
you  ill,  child  ?  Why  have  you  pulled  down  the  blinds  ?  " 

"  The  sun  was  too  dazzling,"  said  Lina,  trying  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
"  Mama,  what — why  does  papa  want  the  deed-box  ?  " 

"  That  tiresome  young  Lefevre  is  here,  come  to  talk  about  his  rights," 
said  Lady  Gorges ;  "  I  sent  him  to  wait  in  the  pantry.  I  hope  I  did  not 
offend  him." 

"  Oh  !  mama,  how  could  you  ?  "  said  Lina.    "  Did  he  mind  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  signify  whether  he  did  or  not  ?  "  said  Lady  Gorges. 
"  It  was  very  disagreeable  for  me  :  you  can  hear  every  word  that  is  said 
from  the  pantry,  and  dear  papa  seemed  tired  and  annoyed.  He  has  such 
an  active  mind.  He  has  been  telling  me  he  thinks  of  building  a  new  public- 
house  on  the  common  ;  it  is  a  nice  airy  situation  and  an  excellent  invest- 
ment, and  it  was  very  foolish  of  me  to  object." 

"  Oh  I  mama,"  Lina  was  beginning ;  but  a  loud  call  from  her  father 
made  her  start  up  hurriedly. 

"  You  will  find  him  in  the  hall,"  said  Lady  Gorges,  as  Lina  took  up 
the  box  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Gorges  went  about  tidying  the  room  and  pulling  up  the  blinds. 
"  How  could  she  sit  in  this  darkness,  and  what  was  she  doing  with  the 
box  ?  "  wondered- the  mother.  "  Dear  me,  how  limp  those  curtains  are !  I 
must  speak  to  Susan." 

If  Hans  ever  felt  sorry  for  any  one  hi  his  life,  it  was  for  Lina  that  day, 
as  she  came  into  the  hall,  carrying  the  deed-box  and  the  cheque-book 
that  her  father  had  asked  for.  Sir  George  was  leaning  back  on  one 
of  the  big  chairs  and  looking  very  strangely.  The  cup  of  tea  Lady 
Gorges  had  ordered  was  there  on  the  table  before  him,  and  beside  the  tea 
stood  a  liqueur  case  and  a  glass  half  emptied ;  and  as  Lina  came  in 
Sir  George  suddenly  filled  his  cup  to  the  brim  with  brandy  and  drained 
it  off.  The  day  was  very  hot;  the  Baronet's  brain  had  been  grea 
excited.  He  had  perhaps  wished  to  brace  himself  up  for  the  interview 
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with  young  Lefevre  by  an  extra  potation.  Alas  I  Noah  Ferricr  himself 
could  not  have  heen  more  completely  fuddled  and  overcome  in  the  bar  of 
the  "  Green  Ladders  "  than  was  the  poor  Baronet  in  his  own  ancestral  hall. 
The  Baronet  gave  a  strange  sort  of  chuckling  laugh,  which  frightened 
poor  Lina.  Hans  came  forward,  and  would  have  taken  the  heavy  box 
from  her,  but  she  refused  his  help,  and  laid  it  down  herself  on  the  table 
before  her  father ;  and  as  she  did  so  she  saw  to  her  terror  that  she  had 
left  the  keys  in  the  lock.  But  Sir  George  noticed  nothing ;  and  indeed 
hia  strange  look  and  voice  made  Lina  forget  all  else  in  her  bewilder- 
ment. Poor  Lady  Gorges  might  have  been  less  frightened. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said  ;  "is  this  right-box-number- five- quiteright?" 
He  ran  his  words  oddly  one  into  the  other ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
with   the   greatest   politeness  and   elaboration,  he  began  to  explain  to 
Hans  that  he  kept  all  his  important  papers  in  different   boxes,  always 
different. 

"  Don't  put  your  eggs"  (Sir  George  called  them  eggsh)  "  into  the  same 
basket,"  said  he.  "  This  is  my  deed-box" — he  went  on,  chuckling  and 
patting  it  with  one  hand — "  my  hen  with  the  golden  eggs,  hey,  Lina  ? 
.  .  .  That  bit  of  gorse  shall  pay  for  your  wedding-dress,  my  dear ;  "  and 
again  he  chuckled,  and  then  suddenly  nodded  off  to  sleep. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  scenes  in  Lina's  life.  She  looked  up  at 
Hans  with  a  wild,  imploring  look.  How  sorry  he  seemed  for  her ! — there 
was  comfort  in  his  compassionate  face. 

"Your  father  has  been  overcome  by  the  heat,"  said  the  young  man 
in  a  low  voice.  "It  will  pass  off;  you  need  not  be  frightened.  I  will 
come  again  another  day." 

Sir  George,  who  had  nodded  off,  suddenly  woke  up  with  a  start, 
and  heard  the  last  words. 

"  Another  day !  "  said  he.  ...  "  No  time  like  the  preshent.    Come 

here,  you .     It  is  my  wish,"  he  added,  with  great  solemnity;  and 

with  an  effort  he  sat  bolt  upright  and  opened  the  box  with  the  keys  that 
Lina  had  left  in  the  key- hole.  Then  Sir  George  drew  out  a  map  of  his 
estate,  which  he  laid  solemnly  on  the  table  before  him  and  pushed 
towards  Lefevre. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  there  is  the  map,  and  you  will  see  the  common 
belongsh  to  the  marshlands,  and  the  marsh-lands  belong  to  me." 

Hans  coloured  up.  "There  may  be  some  doubt  about  that,  sir,"  he 
said ;  "  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  owner  of  the  marsh-lands  has  any 
right  to  enclose  the  common." 

Sir  George  got  very  vehement.  "  I  am  the  owner  of  marsh-lands  !  " 
he  said.  "  Who  says  I'm  not  ?  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  •  it !  Yes, 
here  is  the  lease;"  and  the  wretched  old  man  .pulled  out  the  fatal 
document  which  was  lying  at  the  top  of  the  box,  and  flung  it  down  on 
the  table.  As  he  did  so  he  looked  triumphantly  from  one  to  the  other. 
Then  some  doubt  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  and  he  would  have  pulled  it 
back  again.  "  This  is  mine  ;  give  it  back  to  me,"  he  shouted ;  but  Hans 
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had  taken  up  the  paper,  and  he  looked  first  at  Miss  Gorges  and  then  at 
the  sleeping  man.  "  This  is  mine,  not  your  father's,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  as  he  turned  it  over. 

"  Then  take  it  and  go,"  cried  Miss  Gorges,  passionately.  "  What  are 
you  waiting  for  ?  Go,  I  tell  you,"  she  cried  in  a  sort  of  agony  of  shame, 
clasping  her  hands.  "  Don't  you  see  he  has  given  it  you  ?  What  are 
you  waiting  for  ? ' ' 

Sir  George  seemed  awakening  again. 

"  He  meant  you  to  have  it,"  she  said;  "  I  know  he  did.  I  entreat 
of  you  not  to  wait." 

Her  voice  was  like  a  sobbing  echo  from  some  long  distance  off. 


XII. 

Hans  walked  away  with  many  things  in  his  mind ;  he  was  trying  to  think 
it  all  over  before  encountering  his  mother's  loving  vehemence  and  cross- 
questioning.  For  Lina's  sake  he  determined  to  shield  the  tipsy  old  man, 
and  to  say  that  the  lease  had  been  willingly  delivered  up,  although  Hans  was 
too  shrewd  not  to  suspect  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  Did  Lina  suspect  ? 
He  hoped  not.  Poor  young  lady,  how  sweet,  how  pathetic  was  her 
story !  what  a  sad  life  !  how  beautiful  she  looked,  as  she  flung  down  the 
roll  before  him,  pale  and  tremulously  vibrating,  all  her  soft  drift  of  hair 
pushed  back.  He  should  never  forget  her  innocent  sad  look ;  he  could  see 
her  still,  the  little  bit  of  old  yellow  lace  at  her  throat,  and  the  gleam  of 
her  diamond  locket,  and  the  wild  soft  flash  of  her  eyes.  It  was  a  sudden 
burst  of  sad  music  to  him  in  the  silence  of  his  life ;  some  instants  suddenly 
reveal  all  that  has  gone  before,  seem  to  tell  of  all  that  is  to  come,  to  realise 
a  meaning  into  existence  itself,  into  all  dull  and  inanimate  things,  all 
monotonous  thoughts,  and  the  sun  rises  with  heavenly  alchemy.  As  Hans 
left  the  room  Lina  looked  at  him  for  one  instant,  and  the  golden  horizon 
of  wonder-world  had  gleamed  for  them  both. 

He  found  the  cottage  deserted  and  blazing  with  lonely  sunshine. 
Hans  ran  up-stairs  and  down-stairs  in  search  of  his  mother,  who  had  gono 
down  to  the  village.  Hans  was  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  her,  when 
Tom  Parker  rode  up  to  the  door  in  hot  haste,  stopping  his  horse  with 
a  heave  and  extending  his  legs  widely  apart. 

"  Take  care,  Tom !  what  are  you  pulling  at  that  bridle  for  ?  "  said 
Hans,  coming  out  with  a  radiant  face.  "  I  say,  it  is  all  right  about  the 
common,  old  Gorges  is  prepared  to  give  in." 

Tom  gave  a  scornful  laugh.  "  Give  in ! — not  he.  Are  you  going  to 
be  taken  in  by  such  chaff  as  that  ?  I  was  coming  for  you,  Hans.  Butcher 
wants  to  see  you  at  once.  Haven't  you  heard  what  is  up  now  ?  Do  you 
know  that  the  Ogre  has  got  out  a  warrant  against  Bridges — charge  of 
brawling,  obstructing  the  public  way  ?  You  must  come  along  and  see  to 
it,  Hans  my  boy,"  cried  the  vulgar  Tom  on  his  high- shouldered  red 
mare.  "  We  must  have  a  slasher  next  Saturday.  And  wait  till  the  next 
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election,  when  the  young  Ogre  comes  forward  again.     But  come  along — 
there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  has  actually  dared  to  summon  Mr. 
Bridges  ?  "  cried  Hans,  very  much  excited.  "  I'll  be  with  you  directly." 
And  so  it  happened  that  his  mother  came  home,  depressed  and  tired, 
to  find  an  empty  house,  no  hint  of  good  in  store,  no  news  of  Hans.  She 
sat  down  wearily  in  a  vague  and  remorseful  state  of  mind.  Poor  thing  ! 
in  these  twilight  hours  a  melancholy  array  of  ghosts  used  often  to 
rise  up  to  haunt  her:  all  the  things  she  had  done  amiss,  all  those 
she  had  left  undone  ;  and  the  words  she  had  said  and  those  she  had 
left  unsaid,  and  the  many  ahsurd  and  indescribable  terrors  of  a 
troubled  mind.  Hans  had  not  come  in ;  was  he  hurt  with  her  ?  Had 
she  said  anything  to  pain  him  ?  He  had  not  answered  her  the  night 
before  when  she  had  complained  of  Mrs.  Plaskett ;  perhaps  he  had  thought 
her  cold  when  she  said  good-by.  If  only  she  could  understand  him 
better  and  suffice  to  him ;  but  somehow,  dearly  as  they  loved  each  other, 
they  seemed  a  long,  long  way  off :  the  more  she  loved  him,  the  more  confi- 
dence she  longed  for  and  the  further  he  seemed  away.  And  incomplete 
natures  wanting  more  than  their  desert,  are  apt  to  be  sad  ones  ;  perhaps 
they  would  be  happier  if  they  could  be  contented  to  be  content.  But  as 
I  have  said,  Emelyn  Lefevre  was  her  own  life,  and  with  some  people 
everything  means  everything,  and  they  put  their  whole  hearts'  interest 
into  each  mousetrap  along  the  road — and  perhaps  they  catch  the  mouse 
and  they  are  scarcely  satisfied ;  or  it  runs  away  and  they  cannot  be  com- 
forted. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  started  up  at  last,  lit  a  light,  and  began  to  sew  a  little ; 
but  her  head  ached,  and  she  threw  down  her  work  and  blew  out  her  candle. 
She  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  when  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door.  "Is  that  you,  dearest  Hans?"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh  ;  there  was  no  answer.  The  door  opened  a  little  farther,  and  some 
one  came  in.  The  room  was  so  dark,  that  although  the  white  figure  was 
standing  in  the  doorway,  Emelyn  did  not  recognise  it.  All  the  dazzling 
purple  twilight  was  dancing  outside,  and  a  faint  fresh  incense  from  the 
evening  fields  came  in  with  the  slim  white  drift  of  drapery.  "  Who  is  it  ? 
what  is  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  starting  up. 

"  I  am  Lina  Gorges.  Miss  Gorges  from  Stoneymoor.  I  want  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Lefevre,  or — or  her  son  ;"  the  voice  failed,  then  rallied,  with  that 
curious  trembling  chord  that  belonged  to  it. 

"Miss  Gorges!"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  surprised,  and  coming  forward. 
"  Please  wait  one  minute.  I  will  get  you  a  light." 

"  No,  no ;  please  don't  get  a  light,"  said  Lina :  "  I  have  only  come  for 
a  minute.  They  are  waiting  for  me  at  the  Rectory.  I  have  something  to 
say." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  greatly  surprised.  At  another  time  she  might  have 
received  Miss  Gorges  more  coldly,  but  in  the  darkness  of  the  twilight  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  meeting  she  was  surprised  into  her  natural  kindly 
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tone,  and  being  an  unconventional  woman  herself,  she  could  understand  other 
people  doing  things  out  of  the  common,  and  even  forgive  them  for  it.  So 
she  walked  up  to  her  visitor  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  saying,  "As  you 
like,  my  dear  ;  here  is  a  seat  in  the  window,  and  if  you  care  to  speak  to 
me,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you."  And  Lina  knew,  when  she  heard  her 
speak,  how  it  was  that  Hans  had  learnt  the  ways  of  a  man  of  her  own  class 
of  life,  and,  as  she  recognised  some  of  the  tones,  she  felt  an  unconscious 
sympathy  for  his  mother.  Only  she  sat  silent,  and  realising  how  dreadful 
it  was  to  speak.  Was  there  some  strange  difference*  between  Hans  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  were  the  only  person 
who  would  believe  and  understand  her  story  ? 

After  Hans  left,  the  time  seemed  unending  until  her  father  awoke,  and 
then   the  storm  was  so  terrible  that  poor  Lady  Gorges  had  secretly  sent 
Lina  to  her    brother's    house   to    entreat    him    to    come    up.      The 
Baronet  was   raving  that  he   had  been  robbed,  he  had  been  cheated, 
and  poor  Lina's  fiction  that  he  had  returned  the  papers  consciously  was 
exposed  to  every  servant  in  the  house.      She  saw  Corkson  open-eared, 
open-eyed;   Plaskett  tripping  consciously  about.     She  knew  that  every 
word  was  caught  up   and  commented  on ;    the  shame  seemed  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear.     If  only  Hans  could  know  the  truth — he  would 
believe  her  and  help  her  to  believe  her  own  story.     She  sobbed  it  out  to 
Lady  Stella,  who  was  very  kind  and  sympathising,  and  who  brought  her 
baby  to  cheer  her,  and  a  Dresden  cup  full  of  tea.     "  I  wouldn't   go  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Lefevre  till  you  have  seen  Harold  again,"  Lady  Stella  said, 
brightly ;  but  all  the  time  Lina  felt  that  Hans  was  the  only  one   person 
to  whom  she  wanted  to  turn  for  help.     Stella  could  not  know  what  she 
was   suffering  when  baby  upset  the  Dresden  teacup :   she  could  smile 
and  playfully  shake  her  finger  at  the  little  thing,  just  as  if  Lina's  heart 
was  not  beating  with  shame.;      Stella   did  not  love  her  poor  papa  as 
she  did.     "  Oh,  my  poor  papa,"  Lina  would  repeat  to  herself,  again  and 
again.     She  felt  faint ;  she  could  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
and  ran  out  into  the  garden,  through  the  window,  and  breathed  more 
freely.     All  the  lights  were  low  beyond  the  nut-woods,  and  she  saw  th< 
purple  dimness  of  the  peaceful  night  spreading  over  each  gorsy  hollow 
then  a  star's  light  silvered  into  the  glow,  then  a  candle  shone  from  the 
farm-house  window,  and  it  seemed  to  call  her  somehow  across  the  dusky 
fields,  and  then  Lina,  with  a  sudden  determination,  had  opened  the  wicket- 
gate  and  passed  out,  crossing  the  common,  and  disappearing  herself  into 
the  twilight  gloom.     And  so  it  happened  that  she  was  sitting  silent  in  the 
dark  cottage  room. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  waiting,  but  all  words  seemed  to  fail.  Lina  felt  the 
touch  of  her  hand  still  in  hers.  The  room  was  quite  dark ;  a  faint  streak 
of  moonlight  was  now  coming  in  through  the  lattice. 

"  I  thought  I  could  have  spoken,"  said  the  girl  at  last.      "  I  can't— 
the  words  won't  come — I  am  very  sorry.     I  will  go  back  to  the  Rectory." 
Mrs.  Lefevre's  hand  began  to  tremble  a  little. 
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"My  dear,"  she  said,  nervously  keeping  the  girl  back,  "is  anything 
wrong  ?  Does  it  concern  my  son  ?  You  must  tell  me,  indeed  you  must ; 
it  would  be  too  cruel  to  leave  me  in  suspense.  Has  he  got  into  trouble — 
has  he  ?  "  Mrs.  Lefevre  spoke  shrilly. 

"No,"  said  Lina  gravely,  almost  scornfully.  "What  should  make 
you  doubt  him  ?  We  are  in  trouble,"  said  the  girl.  "  You  need  not  be 
unhappy,  Mrs.  Lefevre.  It  is  we  who  have  done  you  a  wrong.  I 
understood  it  all  by  chance." 

If  Emelyn  could  have  seen  her  face,  she  would  have  understood  it  all 
still  better  than  poor  Lina,  but  she  was  utterly  bewildered. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Hans  since  the  morning,"  she  said.  "  I  know 
nothing."  Then  with  a  sudden  flash — "  Miss  Gorges !  A  wrong  ?  Is  it 

possible  that  the  lease " — Emelyn  Lefevre  had  curious  and  rapid 

inspirations  at  times — "  Did  you  find  it  ?  "  she  cried.  "  God  bless  you. 
Oh  !  my  boy — my  boy." 

"Yes;  I  found  it,"  said  Lina,  in  a  low,  shame- stricken  voice ;  "it 
had  been  hidden  for  years.  You  will  believe  me,  won't  you  ?  You  will 
tell  him  to  believe  me?"  she  said.  "That  is  why  I  came;  I  wanted 
him  to  know  that  I  found  it  by  a  chance " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre.  "  Yes,  my  dear,  he  will  believe 
you.  Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  and  once  more  she  took 
Lina's  passive,  cold  hand  and  with  some  sudden  impulse  bent  forward  and 
kissed  her. 

Then  Lina  got  up  to  go  away  ;  and  as  she  crossed  the  garden  she  saw 
Hans  coming  in  at  the  gate. 


xm. 

A  great  red  crescent  moon  came  floating  from  behind  the  fresh  dark 
trees.  It  hung  burning  gently  in  the  sky,  lighting  the  little  garden  full  of 
cottage  flowers,  the  white  heads  of  the  hollyhocks  by  which  Lina  was 
standing  so  motionless.  This  was  a  home-coming  that  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  as  he  hurried  along  the  dark  lanes  :  he  thought  to  himself  that 
if  he  spoke  she  would  vanish  from  his  eyes,  into  a  flower,  a  moonbeam,  a 
stray  light  upon  a  drift  of  vapour  ;  but  as  he  waited  he  heard  her  say  his 
name  in  a  low  tone  that  struck  familiarly  on  his  ear ;  the  vision  of  the 
flower  and  the  moonbeam  vanished  away ;  it  was  Lina  who  remained.  She 
came  forward  quickly  without  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 
.  "I  have  seen  your  mother.  I  have  told  her,"  said  Lina,  "  something 
that  I  wanted  you  to  know — that  I  myself  found  the  lease.  You  will  re- 
member, won't  you?"  she  repeated  wistfully.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  the 
truth  ?  Papa  did  not  know  of  it ;  that  is  the  truth.  Now  he  knows 
what  the  paper  was  that  he  gave  you  ;  but  I  shall  trust  to  you,"  she  said, 
"  whatever  the  future  may  bring." 

"Indeed  you  may,"  said  Lefevre,  very  much  moved;  "and  if  you 
only  trust  me,  I  don't  care  who  else "     He  stopped  short  with  a  look 
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that  lighted  up  even  this  dim  radiance  of  garden  and  sweet  mystery.  Lina's 
eyes  filled  with  wide  happy  tears  that  seemed  to  come  from  some  long, 
long  distance,  as  did  the  voice  that  was  speaking  to  her.  Her  whole  un- 
reasonable tender  heart  seemed  to  go  out  in  gratitude  towards  the  friend 
who  had  found  her  in  her  trouble,  who  had  understood  her  unspoken 
prayer.  "  You  will  never  tell  any  one  ?  "  she  repeated  wistfully. 

"  I  saw  the  lawyer  to-day,"  he  answered  gravely.  "  I  have  told  him 
your  father  has  returned  the  papers  which  had  been  so  long  mislaid. 
You  and  I  must  never  speak  of  this  again  to  each  other,  nor  to  any  one 
else.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  unhappy ;  indeed  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of;"  and  then  he  was  also  silent,  as  they  waited  face  to  face. 
More  stars  came  out,  and  wide  breaths  came  from  beyond  the  fields,  and 
evening  whispers  and  mysterious  hushes,  and  in  the  dreamy  light  their 
eyes  met  once  and  then  fell  again.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  gone  back  into  the 
cottage,  where  the  lamp  was  now  alight  and  shining  through  a  green  cur- 
tain of  garlanded  clematis  ;  and  here,  outside,  everything  was  turning  to 
a  silvery  radiance — the  very  words  and  silence,  the  sleeping  plants,  the 
vapours  and  light  clouds ;  even  sorrow  seemed  beautiful  to  Lina  at  that 
moment,  as  she  said  in  a  low,  sudden  voice,  "  Tell  me  how  it  is  that  I 
came.  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  know,"  she  continued,  "  how  it  is.  I 
wanted  you  to  know  it  all.  It  is  very  wrong  to  come  to  you — but  oh  ! 
but  you  have  made  me  speak  to  you  by  your  kindness.  .  .  .  My 
poor  papa,  my  poor  papa  !  "  sighed  the  girl  with  a  great  irrepressible 
sigh. 

"  You  came  in  your  kindness,"  said  Hans  gravely ;  "  but  I  can  only 
say,  don't  let  us  speak  of  all  this  again,  and  remember  that  I  shall  never 
let  any  one  else  speak  to  me  on  the  subject."  As  his  dark  eyes  lighted 
upon  Lina  they  seemed  (in  her  moved  fancy)  to  put  a  meaning  into  all  the 
past  dead  and  sorrowful  and  bitter  things  among  which  she  had  grown 
up  so  sadly — to  make  a  link  between  herself  and  the  whole  human  race. 
"  Don't  you  know  that  I  love  you  ?  "  said  Hans  by  his  silence  as  he  looked 
at  her.  Lina's  own  face  was  moved  and  sweet  in  the  moonlight.  .  .  . 
The  church  clock  struck  at  last,  ringing  through  the  shadows.  "I  must 
go,"  said  Lina,  remembering  herself;  and  then,  still  without  a  word,  Hans 
turned  round  and  walked  by  her  side,  crossing  the  road  and  coming  into 
the  great  stubble-field  where  they  could  see  the  country  in  moonlit  miles, 
and  all  the  stars  of  heaven  assembling.  Not  far  from  the  Rectory  gate 
some  one  met  them  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

It  was  Lady  Stella,  somewhat  disturbed,  with  a  lace  shawl  over  her 
head. 

"Lina!  I  have  been  looking  for  you.  You  missed  me."  "  I  had 
meant  to  come  with  Miss  Gorges,"  said  Lady  Stella,  turning  to  Hans, 
with,  for  the  first  time,  some  slight  indescribable  touch  of  patrician  preci- 
sion and  distance  in  her  voice.  "  I  also  wished  to  tell  you  that  we  are 
very  glad  indeed  to  hear  that  you  are  to  have  your  land  after  all.  My 
husband  has  gone  up  to  the  Hall?  and  will  speak  to  his  father  and  say 
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everything,  you  may  be  sure,  that  you  would  wish  said  in  your  interest. 
Pray  don't  let  us  take  you  any  farther  out  of  your  way.  Come,  Lina." 

They  were  gone,  without  a  good-night.  Lina,  frightened  and  over- 
whelmed by  her  sister's  tone,  had  turned  without  a  word  or  a  look  and 
followed  her  along  the  field-path.  Hans  saw  them  flitting  like  ghosts  into 
the  shadow  of  the  great  walnut-tree. 

Lady  Stella  did  not  know — how  could  she  ? — all  that  had  happened  that 
day,  what  day  it  was  !  This  visit  had  seemed  to  her  a  strange  and  un- 
called-for proceeding  of  Lina's.  She  had  rigid  ideas  of  etiquette,  for  all 
her  sweet  charity  of  heart.  She  did  not  say  much,  but  her  displeasure 
was  apparent.  "Good-night,  dearest,"  she  said,  a  little  reproachfully,  as 
Lina  was  starting.  "  I  think  you  must  wait  for  me  another  time.  You 
know  I  am  your  chaperone,  and  it  is  not  usual  for  young  ladies  to  go 
about  alone.  I  shall  come  up  and  see  you  early  to-morrow." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Lina  passively,  as  she  sank  back  in  a  corner  of 
the  carriage,  and  with  a  crunching  jolt  the  great  landau  drove  off  with  the 
pale  girl  safely  shut  in.  As  she  passed  the  low  farm-house  she  saw  the 
light  still  in  the  lattice  window.  How  ungrateful  she  had  been  I  She  had 
left  him  without  a  word  or  a  farewell  sign.  Would  he  ever  know  her 
heart's  gratitude?  "Never,  never,"  said  Lina  to  herself,  bursting  into 
tears  hi  the  choking  padded  darkness. 

Never !  so  people  say  to  themselves,  forgetting  how  short  their  nevers 
are.  Never  !  we  say ;  an  image  of  all  eternity  makes  us  reel,  as  it  dazzles 
before  us  ;  but  never  is  not  eternity,  only  a  poor  little  life  wearing  away 
day  by  day,  hour  by  hour.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  and  our  never  is  over 
for  us. 

Hans  had  certainly  been  hurt  by  Lady  Stella's  coldness  and  distance, 
and  by  Lina's  silent  acceptation  of  her  blame ;  he  had  never  presumed — 
it  was  she  who  had  sought  him  out ;  he  had  deserved  better  treatment. 
They  were  not  to  be  trusted,  these  fine  ladies. 

Some  people  are  born  free,  some  are  born  slaves  by  nature — Lina  was 
a  slave  by  nature.  A  superior  slave,  but  for  all  that  she  was  not  free. 
Hans  was  a  freeman  born — no  willing  dependant  upon  a  fine  lady's 
caprices.  When  Lady  Stella  spoke  in  that  galling  tone  of  unconscious 
superiority,  Lina  should  have  shown,  as  she  might  have  done,  that  she 
was  something  more  than  a  casual  patroness  showing  some  passing  interest 
in  a  poor  young  dependant.  Hans  was  all  the  more  angry  because  he 
seemed  to  feel  this  failure  as  a  flaw  in  a  sweet  and  noble  character.  Sweet 
indeed,  and  unlike  anything  and  any  one  in  his  limited  experience.  Lady 
Stella  had  been  kindness  itself,  but  with  Lina  there  had  been  this  under- 
standing sympathy — he  scarce  knew  what  name  to  give  the  feeling — and 
for  her  to  turn  away  in  that  grand-lady  manner  had  pained  him  and 
wounded  him  beyond  expression. 

His  mother  blessed  him  as  she  said  "  Good-night."  "  There  is  no 
one  like  my  Hans,"  she  said  proudly ;  and  looking  at  him  with  wistful 
eyes,  "  Hans,  I  am  not  the  only  person  who  thinks  so,  my  dear." 
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Hang  turned  away  abruptly.  He  went  up  to  his  room,  and  for  hours 
the  widow  heard  him  pacing  over-head  until  she  fell  asleep.  "  Hush  !  " 
said  the  night.  Hans  leant  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  stretched  out 
from  the  open  lattice  ;  under  the  faint  light  of  the  stars  that  seemed  rain- 
ing from  heaven,  lay  the  woods,  the  dusky  roofs,  and  all  dim  outlines, 
confused,  indistinct,  asleep.  As  he  pressed  his  hands  against  his  head, 
he  tried  with  an  effort  to  calm  the  rush  of  the  torrent  of  life,  that  seemed 
only  the  more  vivid  for  the  silent  mystery  all  round. 

Lady  Stella  said  nothing  of  Lina's  visit  to  the  farm,  and  Lina  herself 
offered  no  explanation.  Lady  Stella  was  a  discreet  woman.  She  had  that 
gift  of  considerate  silence  which  belongs  to  people  of  a  certain  world, 
who  have  almost  inherited  the  tradition.  Discretion  is  not  reserve :  Lina 
was  reserved,  but  not  discreet.  She  could  only  open  her  heart  in  sudden 
impulses  and  pour  it  forth  in  a  passionate  cadence.  She  could  not  sing 
Lady  Stella's  sweet  and  gentle  song.  But  then  all  Lady  Stella's  life  was 
gentle :  she  had  no  lonely  hours,  no  dark  suspicions  to  poison  her  trust, 
no  bitter  reserves  with  those  she  loved. 


XIV. 

Poor  Lina  !  After  that  moonlight,  sunshine  came  to  make  all  things 
cruelly  distinct ;  to  scare  away  the  sweetest  dreams ;  to  light  up  dull 
facts,  monotonous  habits,  disappointment,  people  at  play,  people  at  work, 
common  sense  on  the  face  of  things — the  Gorges'  crest  on  the  panel  of  the 
great  carriage  as  it  rolled  up  the  lane.  How  sensible  it  seemed,  with  all 
that  it  entailed — that  hideous  dragon's  head  to  which  Lina  was  expected 
to  sacrifice  her  poor  little  life  without  a  moment's  doubt  or  hesitation ! 
Lina  could  ill  stand  the  doubts  of  those  she  loved.  She  was  constant, 
but  not  faithful  by  nature ;  she  could  ill  hold  her  own  against  the  tacit 
will  of  those  she  loved ;  she  made  no  effort  to  see  Hans  again,  but  her 
confidence  seemed  to  droop  with  her  spirits ;  and  though  she  scarcely 
owned  it  to  herself,  she  longed  to  hear  of  him  again.  Once,  with  a  secret 
trepidation,  she  had  announced  her  intention  of  walking  down  to  the 
farm  ;  why  should  she  not  go  ?  she  asked  herself. 

"My  dear,"  said  Lady  Gorges,  taking  her  aside,  "you  must  not 
think  of  it;  your  papa  would  be  so  displeased." 

This  must  be  at  Stella's  suggestion,  thought  the  girl.  For  a  time  she 
was  very  angry  with  Stella ;  but  how  was  it  possible  to  keep  up  a  coldness 
with  any  one  so  sweet  ? — only  the  girl's  confidence  seemed  to  droop  away 
little  by  little. 

And  indeed  Sir  George  could  not  hear  Hans'  name  mentioned  without 
fierce  volleys  of  abuse.  Day  by  day  his  temper  became  fiercer,  his 
humours  more  unbearable.  Lina  said  nothing ;  her  one  language  was  to 
grow  more  silent ;  she  seemed  to  fade  and  fade  in  her  corner.  If  only  she 
could  have  heard  them  mention  Hans'  name  sometimes,  she  would  have 
minded  it  less ;  but  neither  Harold  nor  Stella  ever  spoke  of  him  now ; 
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and  one  day  when  Lina  was  driving  with  her  brother  Harold,  and  met  him 
in  the  lane  and  would  have  stopped,  Harold  urged  on  the  pony,  taking 
the  reins  from  her  hands. 

"  Harold,  why  wouldn't  you  stop  ?  "  said  Lina,  almost  in  a  passion. 

"  I  am  in  a  hurry,  dear,"  said  Harold  weakly,  confused.  *'  I  have  a 
christening  at  three  o'clock — and  there  are  reasons  ;  "  but  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  to  question  her  brother.  Lina  used  to  ask  herself 
what  she  had  done — where  her  crime  had  been  ? 

The  truth  was,  there  had  been  odd  rumours  in  the  village.  Lady 
Stella  might  be  discreet,  but  Mrs.  Lefevre  could  not  help  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Plaskett  of  Lina's  visit ;  Mrs.  Plaskett  had  repeated  the  story  with 
many  fanciful  additions,  and  some  version  of  it  had  come  to  the  Rector. 
He  and  his  wife  were  in  terror  lest  it  should  reach  the  Hall.  Lina  must 
not  hear  of  it,  they  decided,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  farm  must 
cease.  And  to  spare  one  pang,  as  people  do,  they  inflicted  another  still 
worse.  People  talked,  as  people  talk,  without  much  meaning ;  for  a  long 
time  they  discussed  the  lease  so  strangely  restored.  Hans,  installed 
on  his  father's  domain,  became  a  man  of  note  in  the  parish.  Harold 
called  to  see  him  one  day,  and  to  offer  compensation  for  the  land  upon 
which  his  own  house  was  standing.  This  land-rent  came  out  of  the 
young  man's  private  resources,  and  was  somewhat  of  a  tax,  but  he 
did  not  grudge  it.  Mr.  Gorges  found  the  young  farmer ;  he  was  full  of 
a  scheme  for  a  joint-stock  farming  company ;  his  own  labourers  were 
to  have  shares  in  it,  and  he  had  engaged  a  manager  for  a  time,  while 
he  himself  went  off  to  Agricultural  College  to  study  the  business  more 
thoroughly. 

"  You  will  be  giving  up  your  paper,"  said  Harold  Gorges,  not  without 
some  secret  relief. 

"I  am  only  going  for  a  few  months,"  said  Hans.  "  I  hope  to  keep 
my  hand  in  at  the  office,  and  to  be  home  again  before  the  elections." 

Harold  looked  rather  uncomfortable.  His  brother  Jasper  was  coming 
forward;  he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  his  reception  might  be;  and 
a  vision  of  future  Excelsiors  came  before  him. 

All  this  silent  suppression  was  a  mistake  as  far  as  Lina  was  con- 
cerned ;  she  was  unhappy,  and  brooding,  while  Hans  was  working  and 
interested,  and  angry  perhaps ;  but  anger  is  far  less  wearisome  than  passive 
regret.  The  farm  had  thrown  out  fresh  gables  ;  the  garden  was  trimmed 
and  blooming.  His  carts  were  rolling  along  the  lane ;  Mrs.  Lefevre,  in  a 
nice  black  dress,  would  sit  sewing  in  the  garden.  One  day  Hans  was  stand- 
ing beside  her,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  as  his  mother  kissed  her  hand 
audaciously  to  Lina,  and  the  girl  bent  her  head  in  answer.  Jasper  Gorges, 
who  had  come  home,  and  who  was  riding  alongside  of  the  carriage,  was 
furious. 

"  How  can  you  encourage  such  impertinence  ?  "  he  said,  cantering 
up.  "  That  low  ploughman !  " 
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Lina  coloured  up :  "  Why  do  you  speak  of  Mr.  Lefevre  in  that  way, 
Jasper ;  what  wrong  has  he  done  you  ?  " 

"  Eemember  that  I  have  heard  more  than  you  seem  to  imagine," 
said  Jasper,  savagely.  "  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  everything.  I  believe 
him  to  have  organised  this  attack  upon  my  father.  Do  you  know  that 
they  have  already  contrived  to  get  Mr.  Kewsy  to  come  down  from  Lon- 
don to  defend  that  fellow  Bridges  ?  If  it  wasn't  for  the  election  I  would 
give  them  my  mind,"  said  Jasper,  in  his  father's  own  tones,  cutting  at  his 
poor  little  mare. 

Jasper  was  quite  right  in  one  of  his  surmises.  It  was  Hans  who  had 
spirited  up  the  Beds  and  Greens  to  apply  to  Mr.  Kewsy,  and  to  organise 
the  Bridges  Defence  Committee.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  that  peculiar 
art  of  leadership  which  is  so  hard  to  define  :  that  gift  of  personal  in- 
fluence and  persuasion.  His  sleepy  eyes  seemed  to  open  wide,  his  courage 
to  rise ;  a  something  that  would  have  been  called  heroic  in  past  times, 
seemed  to  .carry  other  minds  with  his  own.  Mr.  Kewsy  himself  was  very 
much  interested  by  the  modest  and  handsome  young  fellow,  and  when 
that  learned  counsel  appeared  in  court,  strong  in  heart  and  clear  in  his 
merciless  logic,  Sir  George's  summons  was  dismissed,  and  Bridges  came 
off  with  flying  colours. 

That  winter  was  very  severe  :  the  cold  nipped  people's  hearts  ;  aches 
and  pains  seemed  borne  down  by  the  heavy  iron  clouds ;  trees  shivered  and 
shook  their  frozen  wings  in  the  blast.  Birds  were  found  lying  dead  under 
the  hedges,  and  the  price  of  provisions  and  of  coals  rose  higher  than  had 
been  known  for  years.  In  the  spring,  warmth,  and  light,  and  ease 
returned,  but  the  prices  were  still  excessive.  Some  landlords — the  Duko 
among  them — had  raised  their  wages.  Jasper  Gorges,  who  was  a  shrewd 
man,  told  his  father  that  he  had  been  looking  into  the  matter,  and  that 
before  long  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  too.  "We  must 
remember  the  election,"  said  Jasper. 

"  What  do  they  want  with  more  wages  ?  "  growled  Sir  George.  "  It  is 

that Excelsior  putting  us  to  all  this  expense.  That paper  is  at 

the  bottom  of  it  all." 

The  Excelsior  still  held  its  place,  and  now  and  then  published  articles 
that  were  really  remarkable  in  their  way — clearly  conceived,  simply  ex- 
pressed ;  others  were  sheer  clap-trap,  and  Hans  blushed  as  he  read 
them.  But  he  worked  away  with  all  his  might  at  his  own  work,  and  from 
time  to  time  sent  articles  from  the  College,  and  once  or  twice  he  came 
home  to  see  his  mother.  Hans  believed  in  his  cause  and  his  organ, 
though  now  and  then  chance  expressions  that  Butcher  let  drop  struck  him 
oddly.  But  he  was  too  single-hearted  to  suspect  others  of  motives  different 
from  his  own. 

When  Hans  came  back  from  the  self-imposed  course  that  he  had  under- 
taken, he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  things  in  the  home  farm, 
but  he  thought  there  was  a  change  in  Tom  Parker  and  Butcher.  They 
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welcomed  him  gladly,  and  made  him  as  much  at  home  as  ever ;  but  they 
seemed  to  have  been  preoccupied  with  personalities,  private  discussions, 
and  vague  schemes  for  putting  this  man  and  that  man  into  this  place  and 
that  place,  in  all  of  which  the  Excelsior  took  part ;  but  with  which  Hans 
himself  could  not  sympathise  with  much  cordiality. 

One  day  Hans  had  a  somewhat  unpleasant  discussion  with  Butcher  in 
the  office,  where  he  had  gone  to  write  a  leader.  He  had  come  in  in  the 
middle  of  a  conversation  between  Butcher  and  Parker,  who  was  in  his 
shirt -sleeves,  superintending  the  men. 

"  We  can't  afford  to  have  him  popular — never  do  for  us.  They  say 
Jasper  Gorges  has  not  such  a  bad  chance,  after  all.  He  is  a  clever  fellow, 
and  knows  which  way  his  bread  is  buttered." 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  asked  Hans. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Butcher,  "  the  old  Ogre  wants  to  raise  his  wages.  He 
might  get  popular,  you  know — never  do  for  us." 

"  Look  here,  Tom,"  said  Butcher,  with  a  grin.  "  I  know  how  to  stop 
it  at  once.  We'll  recommend  him  to  do  it,  in  a  rattling  leader." 

"But  why  shouldn't  he  raise  his  wages  ?"  said  Hans.  "And  why 
stop  it  ?  What  is  it  to  us  whether  Jasper  Gorges  or  Lord  Henry  gets  in 
for  the  county  ?  I  don't  suppose  it  will  make  much  difference  to  any  one 
of  us  in  the  long  run." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Butcher,  and  he  pointed  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
Excelsior. 

"  We  understand  that  Lord  Henry  Cropland,  the  second  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Farmington,  is  about  to  issue  an  address  to  the  electors  of 
Hillford  and  Hayhurst  on  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  election.  His 
lordship,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  very  lately  come  to  reside  among  us, 
having  retired  from  the  navy,  where  he  has  seen  much  service.  He 
is  a  staunch  Liberal.  Mr.  Gorges,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Gorges, 
of  Stoneymoor  Court,  has,  it  is  rumoured,  also  announced  his  intention  of 
coming  forward  as  the  Conservative  candidate.  Mr.  Gorges  has  already 
tried,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  gain  a  seat  in  Parliament.  We  are 
also  authorised  to  state  that  the  working  men  of  Hillford  have  unani- 
mously determined  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  put  forward  a  repre- 
sentative of  their  own  order." 

"  Will  Bridges-  come  forward  ?  "  said  Hans,  eagerly. 

"  We  are  going  to  try  for  him,"  said  Butcher,  with  a  look  at  Tom 
Parker. 

"  And  if  you  can't  get  Bridges  ?  "  said  Hans. 

"  Well,  there  is  you  and  me  and  Tom  here,"  said  Butcher,  slowly. 
Hans  coloured  up,  and  they  were  all  three  silent  for  a  minute. 

Before  he  left,  Hans  resumed  the  wages  discussion. 

Butcher  did  not  like  being  opposed,  and  answered  sharply,  that  this 
was  not  the  time  to  move  for  higher  wages  :  it  would  do  positive  harm 
instead  of  good.  Wait  till  the  harvest  time — that  was  the  time  to  strike. 
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"  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  you,"  said  Hans,  hotly;  "it's  a  shabby 
trick ;  "  and  if  Tom  Parker  had  not  interfered,  there  would  have  been  a 
quarrel. 

As  Hans  left  the  office,  he  almost  ran  up  against  Sir  George,  who  was 
walking  in,  and  who  scowled  at  him  as  usual.  Sir  George  was  followed 
by  Jasper,  who  bowed  politely  as  he  passed ;  but  Hans  thought  he  pre- 
ferred the  father's  open  scowl. 


XV. 

And  meanwhile  Mrs.  Lefevre  basked  in  her  son's  presence  again.  To 
hear  him  come  and  go  was  perfect  felicity  after  his  long  absence.  For 
years  past  she  had  not  been  so  free  from  care.  Hans  was  not  idle  all 
that  week  :  he  went  into  his  own  affairs  and  into  his  neighbours' ;  he  went 
from  cottage  to  cottage  ;  he  cross-questioned  a  whole  parish  of  agricultural 
labourers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  rise  in 
wages  was  an  absolute  necessity.  His  own  labourers  were  few  in  number, 
but  their  interest  was.  safe  ;  "  and  if  Butcher  threatens  or  frightens  or  talks 
Sir  George  out  of  his  good  intentions,  I'll  never  write  another  line  for  the 
Excelsior,"  said  Hans  to  his  mother.  "  This  is  the  time  to  ask  for  an 
advance.  I  hate  that  plan  of  waiting  till  the  crops  are  ready  to  be 
gathered.  They  tell  me  there  were  acres  of  wheat  spoilt  last  summer  by 
the  strike  of  the  reapers.  I  can't  understand  such  a  man  as  Bridges 
countenancing  such  a  beggarly  scheme." 

"Where  are  you  going  to  now,  dear?"  said  his  mother,  as  Hans 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  I  will  tell  you  later,"  said  Hans,  as  he  kissed  his  mother  before  he 
went  away. 

Then  he  came  back.  "  I  am  going  to  the  Hall,"  he  said  ;  "  I  had 
better  beard  the  old  fellow  in  his  den." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  looked  hard  at  him.  "  I  am  glad  you  are  going,  dear," 
she  said.  Something  seemed  to  have  opened  her  heart.  She  no  longer 
worried  and  complained  of  his  ways  as  she  used  to  do.  She  could  not 
love  him  more  than  she  had  ever  loved  him ;  but  she  spoke  her  love  in 
other  words.  Things  come  right  as  they  go  wrong,  one  can  scarce  tell 
how. 

XVL 

Mrs.  Lefevre  going  out  into  the  garden  some  two  hours  later  to  look 
at  her  beehives,  found  to  her  surprise  that  Hans  was  come  back.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  bench  by  the  great  walnut-tree.  His  hands  were  in 
his  pockets,  his  long  legs  were  stretched  out  upon  the  grass,  and  he  was 
looking  straight  before  him,  staring  at  a  great  city  of  growing  hollyhocks, 
of  which  the  spires  and  minarets  were  a-flame  in  the  slanting  light.  Hans 
did  not  move  until  his  mother  came  up  to  him,  but  as  she  laid  her  hand 
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caressingly  upon  his  shoulder,  he  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a  very  sweet 
expression. 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  said,  "  have  you  seen  Sir  George  ?  " 

"I  have  seen  him,"  Hans  answered;  "and  I  have  seen  her,"  ho 
said,  in  some  agitation.  "  Mother,  how  ill  she  looks  !  Do  you  think 

she  will she  will  die  ?    I  met  her  in  the  hall  as  I  was  coming  away. 

She   called  me  back — she .      Oh,  mother !  "  said  Hans,  suddenly 

throwing  his  arms  round  his  mother's  waist,  and  hiding  his  face  for  a 
moment  against  her,  "  I  can't  believe  it,  I  can't  believe  it." 

Emelyn's  own  heart  was  beating  as  tumultuously  as  her  son's  almost. 
She  understood  all  that  he  would  have  said,  as  she  had  guessed  at  poor 
Lina's  unconscious  secret  long  before.  "  Hans,  darling,  what  did  she 
say  ?  "  she  cried  excitedly.  "  I  knew  it  all  along ;  I  knew  that  she  loved 
you  that  day  when  she  came  here.  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  how  could 
she  help  loving  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  melting  utterly. 

"  Hush,  dear,"  said  Hans. 

"  Did  you  see  Sir  George  ?  "  Mrs.  Lefevre  asked.  She  was  trembling, 
and  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  bench. 

"Yes;  they  showed  me  into  the  drawing-room,  by  mistake  for  the 
pantry,  I  suppose,"  said  Hans.  "They  were  all  drinking  tea;  Mr. 
Crockett  was  there  with  a  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  and  Sir  George.  She 
looked  up,  poor  darling,  with  her  sweet  face,  but  Lady  Gorges  rushed 
in  between  us,  and  then  Sir  George  took  me  away.  I  don't  know  where 
— behind  a  door- way,  I  think." 

"  And  how  did  he  behave  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre. 

"  He  was  wonderfully  civil ;  and  to  my  amazement  he  proposed  at  once 
to  sign  the  landlords'  agreement  to  a  rise  of  wages  ;  he  said  he  had 
heard  of  it,  and  that  he  had  been  wanting  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject. 

He  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  the  elections,  and  then " 

Hans  stopped. 

"  And  then  what  ?  "  said  his  mother. 

"  And  then  he  suddenly  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  agri- 
cultural interest  was  likely  to  be  so  fairly  represented,"  Hans  continued, 
blushing  ;  "  and  that  although  Mr.  Bridges  could  not  stand,  he  strongly 
recommended  me  to  agree  to  Butcher's  suggestion,  and  to  come  forward 
as  popular  candidate." 

"  You  I "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  in  utter  amazement  and  consternation. 
"  You,  Hans  ?  " 

Hans  looked  a  little  conscious.  "  I  thought  he  was  half  tipsy  at  the 
time,"  said  the  young  man,  dryly  ;  "  but  look  here,  mother:  I  met  Tom 
Parker,  who  was  bringing  this  up." 

"  This  "  was  a  telegram  from  Butcher :  "  Bridges  refuses  to  come 
forward.  H.  L.  has  the  qualification.  Tell  him  to  trust  to  us.  Excelsior 
shall  bring  him  in." 

"  Parker    showed   me   this,    and     said  they    would   share  the   ex- 
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penses,"  said  Hans,  looking  his  mother  hard  in  the  face,  with  an  odd 
expression. 

"  My  dearest  Hans,"  cried  Mrs.  Lefevre,  "what  does  this  mean? 
I  can  hardly  take  it  all  in !  Should  you  know  how  to  do  it  ?  Could  you 
afford  it  ?  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear  hoy,  be  careful." 

"  I'm  careful  enough,"  said  Hans  quietly.  "  You  needn't  excite 
yourself,  mother — it  is  only  an  electioneering  trick ;  "  and  he  crumpled 
the  paper  up,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  again,  and  sighed.  "  People  don't 
have  roast  quails  dropping  into  their  mouths  now-a-days." 

"Why  should  you  call  it  a  trick ? "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  disappointed 
by  his  calmness.  "  What  greater  honour  could  be  done  you  at  your  age  ? 
I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Oh,  if  your  father  were  but  here  to  see  this 
day !  "  and  Emelyn  flushed  up,  and  was  becoming  somewhat  hysterically 
oratorical. 

But  Hans  stopped  her.  He  put  his  hand  on  hers  :  "  Listen,  mother," 
he  said;  "it's  all  a  bubble.  She  warned  me — I  told  you  she  came 
running  after  me,"  he  said.  "I  heard  her  dear  voice  calling  me  as  I 
came  away.  I  was  to  take  care — she  did  not  understand,  but  she  knew 
that  Mr.  Butcher  had  planned  something  against  me.  It  was  something 
to  bring  Jasper  in.  Jasper  was  to  give  the  money,  she  said,  and  I 
was  to  spoil  Lord  Henry's  election.  She  said  she  had  heard  them 
talking  on  the  terrace.  Then  she  took  my  hand — and  oh,  mother,  she 
burst  out  crying,  and  said  she  could  bear  this  cold  estrangement  no 
longer — that  she  did  not  forget — she  could  not  bear  it." 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre. 

"And  then  Jasper  himself  came  into  the  hall  with  Lady  Stella," 
said  Hans,  with  a  bitter  sort  of  laugh,  "  and  he  would  have  liked  to 
turn  me  out  of  the  house  :  but  I  can  stand  my  ground,  you  know — it 
was  a  painful  scene  enough.  At  all  events  the  wages  are  safe,"  he 
said,  with  another  great  sigh,  "  and  Sir  George  has  signed  the  landlords' 


Mrs.  Lefevre  was  not  thinking  of  wages ;  she  was  looking  at  her  son 
with  vague,  dreamy  eyes.  "Hans,  you  ought  to  go  back,"  she  said, 
suddenly.  "  You  won't  leave  her  all  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  their 
anger  ?  Hans,  dear,  do  you  love  her  ?  She  might  be  a  happy  woman 
if  you  do.  Listen,  dearest :  she  might  come  here,  where  I  have  been  so 
happy  and  so  unhappy,"  said  Emelyn,  with  her  two  hands  on  her  tall 
boy's  shoulders,  and  looking  tenderly  and  wistfully  into  his  face. 

He  was  quite  pale.  He  looked  at  her  very  steadily,  with  dilating 
eyes. 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  he  said.  "I  too,  mother,  have  been  think- 
ing something  of  the  sort.  She  will  die  if  she  stops  up  there.  Her 
hands  are  quite  thin  and  transparent.  Do  I  love  her?— with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  I  love  her," 
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XVII. 

They  had  dined  early  at  Stoneymoor  that  evening.  Lady  Stella  had 
gone  home  very  sad  at  heart.  Jasper,  who  suspected  Lina,  had  behaved 
very  cruelly ;  sneered  at  her,  and  taunted  her  mercilessly.  -Lina  had 
borne  it  all  impassively,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  ;  Lady  Gorges  had 
sat  in  her  best  feathered  dinner-cap,  with  tears  slowly  flowing  down  her 

cheeks ;  Sir  George  had  sworn,  and  growled,  and  d d,  but  even  he 

had  thought  that  Jasper  went  too  far  in  his  anger  against  his  sister,  and 
once  he  took  her  part :  "  Jasper,  what  are  you  worrying  on  about  ?  Eat 
your  dinner,  can't  you  ?  These  marrow-bones  are  excellent."  This  was 
too  much  for  the  poor  girl :  she  had  borne  the  unkindness  in  stolid 
silence — at  her  father's  first  word  of  kindness  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.  After  dinner  he  had  called  her  back  to  play  to  him 
as  usual. 

Lina  was  sitting  on  the  step  of  the  terrace.  The  dining-room 
window  was  open,  and  Sir  George  was  snoring  in  his  easy-chair.  Lady 
Gorges  had  retired  to  her  room,  and  Jasper  had  been  summoned  to 
Hillford  to  talk  matters  over  with  his  agent.  He  had  not  heard  what 
Lina  said  to  Hans,  but-  he  shrewdly  guessed  that  she  had  given  him 
some  warning,  and  hence  his  rage  against  her.  Lina  cared  not  for  his 
anger  at  that  moment :  there  she  sat  in  a  bronze  shadow,  leaning  her 
head  against  one  of  the  stone  pilasters.  As  the  gold  streamed  westward 
some  solemn  vapours  were  massed  in  purple  and  splendour  beyond 
the  trees  and  flower-beds.  Every  leaf,  every  flower  was  bathed  in 
light,  and  from  her  shadowy  corner  Lina  watched  it  all ;  but  this  hour 
was  not  for  her.  She  was  thinking  over  what  had  happened,  shivering 
with  shame  at  the  thought  of  her  own  boldness,  and  crying  out  in  her 
heart  at  the  injustice  of  her  fate.  To  Jasper,  Lina  said  nothing,  but 
she  had  turned  furiously  upon  Lady  Stella  that  day  before  she  left. 
"It  is  easy  for  you,"  she  had  said  to  Stella:  "you  may  speak  and  be 
yourself,  and  love  Harold  and  not  be  ashamed.  But  I !  what  have  I  done, 
what  have  I  said  that  you  and  Jasper  are  so  cruel  to  me  ?  Mama  looks 
pleased  enough  if  I  speak  civilly  to  Mr.  Crockett :  she  would  be  enchanted 
if  I  took  the  smallest  interest  in  his  affairs,  or  cared  one  sixpence  for  his 
opinion  ;  and  here  is  a  man  who  is  cleverer  and  braver,  and  a  thousand 
times  better  than  he,  and  whom  I  respect  with  all  my  heart,  and  whom  we 
have  wronged  most  cruelly.  If  I  even  speak  to  him,  you  are  all  up  in 
arms ;  and  if  I  feel  grateful  for  his  kindness  and  help — and  you  don't  know 
what  that  has  been — you  cry  out  and  say  it  is  shame  and  a  degradation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  we  who  are  degraded,"  said  Lina,  with  a  burst  of 
tears,  "  when  we  are  grasping  and  ungrateful,  when  we  set  vanity  and 
worldliness  and  good  investments  above  everything  else  in  life." 

Stella  hardly  knew  Lina  as  she  stood  quivering  and  passionate  before 
her :  the  girl  looked  transformed,  beautiful,  vehement,  and  Lady  Stella 
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looked  at  her  hard  with  her  clear  thoughtful  eyes.  A  vision  rose 
before  her  of  Mr.  Crockett,  amiable,  weak-eyed,  feebly  admiring,  and  of 
young  Hans  Lefevre  as  he  had  looked  when  he  walked  in  among  them 
that  day,  simple  and  erect,  with  his  honest  eagle  face  and  the  grand 
seigneur  manner  of  people  who  have  not  lived  in  the  world,  but  who  in- 
stinctively hold  their  own  among  other  men  and  women,  and  then  Lady 
Stella  took  Lina's  hand  and  kissed  it.  She  could  not  say  anything  to 
her,  for  in  her  own  kind  heart  of  hearts  she  felt  that  the  girl  had  a  right  to 
cry  out  against  that  strange  superstition  which  condemned  her.  Stella 
being  gone,  Lina's  burst  of  indignation  over,  the  reaction  having  set  in, 
she  sat  as  I  have  said — shivering  at  the  thought  of  her  own  bold  speech. 
Had  she  saved  Hans  from  any  dangerous  step  ?  that  at  least  she 
need  not  regret;  for  did  she  not  owe  thus  much  to  him  and  to  her 
friendship  ?  and  in  all  her  perplexed  regret  it  was  peace  to  have  seen  him 
again — to  have  spoken  her  mind,  not  to  a  stranger,  but  to  a  friend.  It  was 
a  sort  of  farewell,  thought  Lina,  to  the  might-have-been  that  would  never 
be  hers.  Good-by,  said  her  heart ;  you  have  sown  no  grain,  you  can  reap 
no  harvest  in  life.  There  is  no  happiness  anywhere,  but  perhaps  there 
may  be  some  work  and  a  little  courage  to  do  it ;  and  then  came  the  old 
refrain. 

"My  poor  papa,  my  poor  papa,"  sighed  Lina,  looking  in  through 
the  open  window  at  the  sleeping  man,  "I  have  been  false  to  you,  and  to 
my  friend  and  to  myself,  and  yet  I  meant  to  be  true ; ' '  and  she  hid  her 
pale  face  in  her  hands.  The  sun-set  had  spread  by  this  time,  and  Lina's 
golden  hair  was  burning  in  a  sort  of  sunset  aureole,  lighting  that 
shadowy  corner.  She  heard  a  step  fall  on  the  stones,  and  looking 
round  with  her  tear-dimmed  face  she  saw  Hans  standing  erect  in  the  full 
blaze  of  light,  smiling  and  undismayed. 

"  You  here  ?  "  she  cried,  faltering.  "  Oh,  why  have  you  come  ?  "  and 
she  started  up  half  frightened,  and  held  out  her  hand,  saying,  "  Go.  Papa 
is  there ;  he  will  hear  you." 

But  Hans  did  not  move,  and  stood  holding  her  hand.  "  Don't  you 
know  why  I  have  come  back  ?  "  he  said. 

The  sight  of  her  tears  gave  him  strange  courage.  "  I  have  come 
back  because  I  could  not  keep  away.  And  now  that  I  am  here  you 
must  know  that  I  love  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  said  poor  Lina,  passionately ;  "  this  is  the  last  time ; 
the  last  time." 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  with  some  decision  ;  "  I  must  speak  now.  Can't 
you  love  me  better  than  all  these  things  which  do  not  make  you  happy  ? 
I  love  you  well  enough  not  to  be  afraid  that  you  will  ever  regret 
them." 

What  a  strange  love-making  was  this,  flashing  into  the  last  sunset 
minutes  of  this  dying  day — love-making  to  the  sinking  of  the  sun,  in  its 
burning  lights,  its  sumptuous  glooms  and  sombre  flashes !  The  distant 
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lights  seemed  to  call  to  her,  his  voice  and  looks  seemed  to  call,  and  for 
one  instant  Hans'  arm  was  round  her,  and  she  did  not  move  or  speak — 
only  her  eyes  spoke. 

Jack  of  the  Bean-stalk  carried  his  precious  golden  harp  boldly  away, 
notwithstanding  its  piteous  outcries.  There  is  a  picture  of  him  wielding 
his  prize  in  one  hand,  and  warding  off  the  giant  with  the  other.  To-night 
it  was  no  giant  awakening — but  an  old  man  still  asleep  in  an  arm-chair  by 
the  window — and,  for  all  his  cruelty  and  harshness,  Lina  was  the  only 
person  he  loved  :  how  could  she  forget  it  ?  "  Yes,  I  do  love  you,"  she 
said  ;  "but  I  can't — I  can't  leave  him  so.  Don't  ask  it — oh,  don't  ask 
it.  Papa !  papa  !  "  she  called,  in  a  shrill,  pitiful  voice,  suddenly  clasping 
Hans  in  her  arms. 

Then  Sir  George,  hearing  his  daughter's  voice,  woke  up,  and  in  his 
stupid,  half-tipsy  sleep,  he  started  from  his  chair,  and  came  staggering 
out  into  the  garden.  And  as  he  came,  his  foot  caught  in  some  mat  in 
the  window,  and  with  one  more  oath  he  fell,  with  a  heavy  thud,  upon 
the  ground,  where  he  lay  senseless.  His  daughter  shrieked,  and  ran  to 
help  him.  Hans  helped  her  to  raise  him  from  the  ground.  "  I  had  better 
go  for  a  doctor,"  he  said,  for  he  saw  the  case  was  serious. 

The  frightened  servants  coming  in  presently,  found  Miss  Gorges  alone, 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  trying  to  staunch  the  blood  that  was  flowing 
from  the  wound  in  her  father's  head. 


XVIII. 

He  rallied  a  little,  but  the  Baronet  was  never  himself  again.  The 
shock  brought  on  paralysis,  which  had  long  been  impending,  and  he  died 
within  a  year.  This  paralysis  may  (as  doctors  will  tell  us)  perhaps  have 
been  the  secret  of  his  mad  furies  and  ravings.  During  his  illness  the 
story  of  the  negotiation  with  Butcher  came  out,  and  cost  Jasper  his 
election.  Tom  Parker  disclosed  the  transaction.  The  Duke  and  his  son 
Lord  Henry  were  indignant  beyond  words.  "  It  was  a  shabby  plot ;  the 
Gorges  tried  to  get  up  a  Radical  diversion,  and  were  to  pay  half  the 
expenses,"  Lord  Henry  told  every  one.  "Bridges  suspected  the  whole 
affair,  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  so  did  young 
Lefevre,  whom  they  tried  to  bring  forward.  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow," 
said  Lord  Henry,  who  could  afford  to  be  generous  ;  "  I  hear  he  has  cut 
the  whole  concern  since  then." 

"  But  they  tell  me  he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Gorges,"  said  the  Duchess. 
"It  seems  a  strange  affair  altogether." 

When  the  Baronet  died,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  signed  his  will. 
Lady  Gorges  took  her  jointure,  Lina  only  received  her  great-aunt's 
inheritance ;  it  was  little  enough,  but  it  came  in  conveniently  for  her 
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housekeeping  when  the  "strange  affair"  came  off.  There  was  no 
strangeness  for  Lina  on  the  day  when  Hans  brought  her  home.  After 
her  father's  death  she  wrote  to  him,  and  he  came  and  fetched  her  away. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Lina  felt  satisfied  and  at  peace.  Not  the 
less  that  sweet  Lady  Stella's  fears  were  over,  and  she  had  only  brightest 
sympathies  to  give.  Lady  Gorges  had  no  opinion  on  the  subject ;  now 
that  Sir  George  was  dead,  she  subsided  utterly,  and  agreed  with  every- 
thing and  everybody.  Mrs.  Lefevre  lived  in  one  wing  of  the  house,  and 
spoilt  her  grandchildren.  Hans  rose  in  the  world  :  his  joint  farming 
company  flourished,  and  his  writings  became  widely  known,  and  one  day 
his  name  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Hillford  poll,  and  the  Radical 
member  was  returned  at  last.  Then'  Emelyn  felt  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  an  answer  had  come  to  the  problems  of  her  own  life. 
She  had  failed,  but  she  had  lived,  and  here  was  her  son  who  had  done 
some  good  works,  and  who  seemed  in  some  measure  to  be  the  answer 
to  her  vague  prayers  for  better  things.  She-  had  scarcely  known  what 
she  wanted,  but  whatever  it  was,  her  life  had  unconsciously  influenced 
this  one  man  towards  right- doing ;  and  there  are  few  women  who  would 
not  feel  with  Emelyn  Lefevre,  that  in  their  children's  well-doing  and 
success  there  is  a  blessing  and  a  happiness  even  beyond  the  completeness 
of  one  single  experience. 
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I  PROFESS  myself  to  be  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  ancient  Monarch  of  Moun- 
tains, and,  as  such,  I  hold  as  a  primary  article  of  faith  the  doctrine  that 
no  Alpine  summit  is,  as  a  whole,  comparable  in  sublimity  and  beauty 
to  Mont  Blanc.  With  all  his  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  in  spite  of  a 
crowd  of  upstart  rivals,  he  still  deserves  to  reign  in  solitary  supremacy. 
Such  an  opinion  seems  to  some  mountaineers  as  great  an  anachronism  as 
the  creed  of  a  French  Legitimist.  The  coarse  flattery  of  guide-books  has 
done  much  to  surround  him  with  vulgarising  associations  ;  even  the  homage 
of  poets  and  painters  has  deprived  his  charms  of  their  early  freshness, 
and  climbers  have  ceased  to  regard  his  conquest  as  a  glorious,  or,  indeed, 
as  anything  but  a  most  commonplace  exploit.  And  yet  Mont  Blanc  has 
merits  which  no  unintelligent  worship  can  obscure,  and  which  bind  with 
growing  fascination  the  unprejudiced  lover  of  scenery.  Tried  by  a  low, 
but  not  quite  a  meaningless  standard,  the  old  monarch  can  still  extort 
respect.  He  can  show  a  longer  list  of  killed  and  wounded  than  any 
other  mountain  in  the  Alps,  or  almost  than  all  other  mountains  put 
together.  In  his  milder  moods  he  may  be  approached  with  tolerable 
safety  even  by  the  inexperienced ;  but  in  angry  moments,  when  he  puts 
on  his  robe  of  clouds  and  mutters  with  his  voice  of  thunder,  no  mountain 
is  so  terrible.  Even  the  light  snow-wreaths  that  eddy  gracefully  across 
his  brow  in  fine  weather  sometimes  testify  to  an  icy  storm  that  pierces 
the  flesh  and  freezes  the  very  marrow  of  the  bones.  But  we  should  hardly 
estimate  the  majesty  of  men  or  mountains  by  the  length  of  their  butcher's 
bill.  Mont  Blanc  has  other  and  less  questionable  claims  on  our  respect. 
He  is  the  most  solitary  of  mountains,  rising,  Saul-like,  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  crowd  of  attendant  peaks,  and  yet,  within  that  single 
mass,  there  is  greater  prodigality  of  the  sublimest  scenery  than  in  whole 
mountain  districts  of  inferior  elevation.  The  sternest  and  most  massive 
of  cliffs,  the  wildest  spires  of  distorted  rock,  bounding  torrents  of  shattered 
ice,  snow-fields  polished  and  even  as  a  sea-shell,  are  combined  into  a  whole 
of  infinite  variety  and  yet  of  artistic  unity.  One  might  wander  for 
days,  were  such  wandering  made  possible  by  other  conditions,  amongst 
his  crowning  snows,  and  every  day  would  present  new  combinations  of 
unsuspected  grandeur. 

Why,  indeed,  some  critics  will  ask,  should  we  love  a  ruler  of  such 
questionable  attributes  ?  Scientifically  speaking,  the  so-called  monarch 
is  but  so  many  tons  of  bleak  granite  determining  a  certain  quantity  of 
aqueous  precipitation.  And  if  for  literary  purposes  it  be  permissible 
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to  personify  a  monstrous  rock,  the  worship  of  such  a"  Moloch  has  in  it 
something  unnatural.  In  the  mouth  of  the  poet  who  first  invested 
him  with  royal  honours,  the  language  was  at  least  in  keeping.  Byron's 
misanthropy,  real  or  affected,  might  identify  love  of  nature  with  hatred 
of  mankind  :  and  a  savage,  shapeless  and  lifeless  idol  was  a  fitting  centre 
for  his  enthusiasm.  But  we  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  Childe  Harolds 
and  the  Manfreds.  Become  a  hermit — denounce  your  species,  and 
shrink  from  their  contact,  and  you  may  consistently  love  the  peaks  where 
human  life  exists  on  sufferance,  and  whose  message  to  the  valleys  is 
conveyed  in  wasting  torrents  or  crushing  avalanches.  Men  of  saner  mind 
who  repudiate  this  anti-social  creed,  should  love  the  fertile  valleys  and 
grass-clad  ranges  better  than  these  symbols  of  the  sternest  desolation. 
All  the  enthusiasm  for  the  wilder  scenery,  when  it  is  not  simple  affectation, 
is  the  product  of  a  temporary  phase  of  sentiment,  of  which  the  raison- 
d'etre  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  To  all  which  the  zealot  may  perhaps 
reply  most  judiciously,  Be  it  as  you  please.  Prefer,  if  you  see  fit,  a 
Leicestershire  meadow  or  even  a  Lincolnshire  fen  to  the  cliff  and  glacier, 
and  exalt  the  view  from  the  Crystal  Palace  above  the  widest  of  Alpine 
panoramas.  Natural  scenery,  like  a  great  work  of  art,  scorns  to  be  tied  down 
to  any  cut  and  dried  moral.  To  each  spectator  it  suggests  a  different 
train  of  thought  and  emotion,  varying  as  widely  as  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  mind  affected.  If  Mont  Blanc  produces  in  you  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  hopeless  savagery,  well  and  good ;  confess  it  honestly  to  your- 
self and  to  the  world,  and  do  not  help  to  swell  the  chorus  of  insincere 
ecstasy.  But  neither  should  you  quarrel  with  those  in  whom  the  same 
sight  produces  emotions  of  a  very  different  kind.  That  man  is  the 
happiest  and  wisest  who  can  draw  delight  from  the  most  varied  objects  : 
from  the  quiet  bandbox  scenery  of  cultivated  England,  or  from  the 
boundless  prairies  of  the  West ;  from  the  Thames  or  the  Amazon, 
Malvern  or  Mont  Blanc,  the  Virginia  water  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If 
the  reaction  which  made  men  escape  with  sudden  ecstasy  from  trim  gar- 
dens to  rough  mountain  sides  was  somewhat  excessive,  yet  there  was  in 
it  a  core  of  sound  feeling.  Does  not  science  teach  us  more  and  more 
emphatically  that  nothing  which  is  natural  can  be  alien  to  us  who  are 
part  of  nature  ?  Where  does  Mont  Blanc  end,  and  where  do  I  begin  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  no  metaphysician  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
answering.  But  at  least  the  connection  is  close  and  intimate.  He  is  a 
part  of  the  great  machinery  in  which  my  physical  frame  is  inextricably 
involved,  and  not  the  less  interesting  because  a  part  which  I  am  unable 
to  subdue  to  my  purposes.  The  whole  universe,  from  the  stars  and  the 
planets  to  the  mountains  and  the  insects  which  creep  about  their  roots, 
is  but  a  network  of  forces  eternally  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other. 
The  mind  of  man  is  a  musical  instrument  upon  which  all  external  objects 
are  beating  out  infinitely  complex  harmonies  and  discords.  Too  often, 
indeed,  it  becomes  a  mere  barrel-organ,  mechanically  repeating  the  tunes 
which  have  once  been  impressed  upon  it.  But  in  proportion  as  it  is 
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more  vigorous  or  delicate,  it  should  retain  its  sensibility  to  all  the  impulses 
which  may  be  conveyed  to  it  from  the  most  distant  sources.  And  cer- 
tainly a  healthy  organisation  should  not  be  deaf  to  those  more  solemn  and 
melancholy  voices  which  speak  through  the  wildest  aspects  of  nature. 
"  Our  sweetest  songs,"  as  Shelley  says  in  his  best  mood,  "  are  those 
which  tell  of  saddest  thought."  No  poetry  or  art  is  of  the  highest  order 
in  which  there  is  not  blended  some  strain  of  melancholy,  even  to  sternness. 
Shakspeare  would  not  be  Shakspeare  if  it  were  not  for  that  profound 
sense  of  the  transitory  in  all  human  affairs  which  appears  in  the  finest 
sonnets  and  in  his  deepest  dramatic  utterances.  When  he  tells  us  of  the 
unsubstantial  fabric  of  the  great  globe  itself,  or  the  glorious  morning 
which  "  flatters  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye,"  only  to  be  hidden 
by  the  "basest  clouds,"  or,  anticipating  modern  geologists,  observes — 

The  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 

he  is  merely  putting  into  words  the  thoughts  obscurely  present  to  the 
mind  of  every  watcher  of  the  eternal  mountains  which  have  outlasted  so 
many  generations,  and  are  yet,  like  all  other  things,  hastening  to  decay. 
The  mountains  represent  the  indomitable  forces  of  nature  to  which  we  are 
forced  to  adapt  ourselves ;  they  speak  to  man  of  his  littleness  and  his 
ephemeral  existence ;  they  rouse  us  from  the  placid  content  in  which  we 
may  be  lapped  when  contemplating  the  fat  fields  which  we  have  conquered 
and  the  rivers  which  we  have  forced  to  run  according  to  our  notions  of 
convenience.  And,  therefore,  they  should  suggest  not  sheer  misanthropy, 
as  they  did  to  Byron,  or  an  outburst  of  revolutionary  passion,  as  they  did 
to  his  teacher  Rousseau,  but  that  sense  of  awestruck  humility  which  befits 
such  petty  creatures  as  ourselves. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Mont  Blanc  sometimes  is  too  savage  for  poetry. 
He  can  speak  in  downright  tragic  earnestness ;  and  any  one  who  has  been 
caught  in  a  storm  on  some  of  his  higher  icefields,  who  has  trembled  at  the 
deadly  swoop  of  the  gale,  or  at  the  ominous  sound  which  heralds  an 
avalanche,  or  at  the  remorseless  settling  down  of  the  blinding  snow,  will 
agree  that  at  times  he  passes  the  limits  of  the  terrible  which  comes  fairly 
within  the  range  of  art.  There  are  times,  however,  at  which  one  may 
expect  to  find  precisely  the  right  blending  of  the  sweet  and  the  stern.  And 
in  particular,  there  are  those  exquisite  moments  when  the  sunset  is 
breathing  over  his  calm  snowfields  its  "  ardours  of  rest  and  love." 
Watched  from  beneath,  the  Alpine  glow,  as  everybody  knows,  is  of  ex- 
quisite beauty ;  but  unfortunately  the  spectacle  has  become  a  little  too 
popular.  The  very  sunset  seems  to  smell  of  Baedeker's  Guide.  The  flesh 
is  weak ;  and  the  most  sympathetic  of  human  beings  is  apt  to  feel  a  slight 
sense  of  revulsion  when  the  French  guests  at  a  talle-d'hote  are  exclaiming 
in  chorus,  Magnifique,  superbe  I  and  the  Germans  chiming  in  with  minder- 
sclion !  and  the  British  tourist  patting  the  old  mountain  on  the  back,  and 
the  American  protesting  that  he  has  shinier  sunsets  at  home.  Not  being 
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of  a  specially  sympathetic  nature,  I  had  frequently  wondered  how  that 
glorious  spectacle  would  look  from  the  solitary  top  of  the  monarch  himself. 
This  summer  I  was  fortunate  enough,  owing  to  the  judicious  arrangements 
of  one  of  his  most  favoured  courtiers,  to  be  ahle  to  give  an  answer 
founded  on  personal  experience.  The  result  was  to  me  so  interesting 
that  I  shall  venture — rash  as  the  attempt  may  be — to  give  some  account 
of  a  phenomenon  of  extraordinary  beauty  which  has  hitherto  been 
witnessed  by  not  more  than  some  half-dozen  human  beings. 

It  was  in  the  early  morning  of  the  6th  of  August  last  that  I  left 
Chamonix  for  the  purpose.  The  sun  rose  on  one  of  those  fresh  dewy 
dawns  unknown  except  in  the  mountains,  when  the  buoyant  air  seems  as 
it  were  to  penetrate  every  pore  in  one's  body.  I  could  almost  say  with 
Sir  Galahad— 

This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear, 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 

Are  touch'd  and  turn'd  to  finest  air. 

The  heavy,  sodden  framework  of  flesh  and  blood  which  I  languidly 
dragged  along  London  streets,  has  undergone  a  strange  transformation, 
and  it  is  with  scarcely  a  conscious  effort  that  I  breast  the  monstrous  hill 
which  towers  above  me.  The  pinewoods  give  out  their  aromatic  scent, 
and  the  little  glades  are  deep  in  ferns,  wild-flowers  and  strawberries.  Even 
here,  the  latent  terrors  of  the  mountain  are  kept  in  mind  by  the  huge  boul- 
ders which,  at  some  distant  day,  have  crashed  like  cannon-balls  through 
the  forest.  But  the^great  mountain  is  not  now  indulging  in  one  of  his  pon- 
derous games  at  bowls,  and  the  soft  carpeting  of  tender  vegetation  suggests 
rather  luxurious  indolence,  and,  maybe,  recalls  lazy  picnics  rather  than 
any  more  strenuous  memories.  Before  long,  however,  we  emerged  from 
the  forest,  and  soon  the  bells  of  a  jolly  little  company  of  goats  bade  us 
farewell  on  the  limits  of  the  civilized  world,  as  we  stepped  upon  the 
still  frozen  glacier  and  found  ourselves  fairly  in  the  presence.  We  were 
alone  with  the  mighty  dome,  dazzling  our  eyes  in  the  brilliant  sunshine, 
and  guarded  by  its  sleeping  avalanches.  Luckily  there  was  no  tempta- 
tion to  commit  the  abomination  of  walking  "  against  time  "  or  racing  any 
rival  caravan  of  climbers.  The  whole  day  was  before  us,  for  it  would 
have  been  undesirable  to  reach  the  chilly  summit  too  early  ;  and  we  could 
afford  the  unusual  luxury  of  lounging  up  Mont  Blanc.  We  took,  I  hope, 
full  advantage  of  our  opportunities.  We  could  peer  into  the  blue  depths 
of  crevasses,  so  beautiful  that  one  might  long  for  such  a  grave,  were  it 
not  for  the  awkward  prospect  of  having  one's  bones  put  under  a  glass  case 
by  the  next  generation  of  scientific  travellers.  We  could  record  in  our 
memories  the  strange  forms  of  the  shattered  seracs,  those  grotesque  ice- 
masses  which  seem  to  suggest  that  the  monarch  himself  has  a  certain 
clumsy  sense  of  humour.  We  lingered  longest  on  the  summit  of  the 
Dome  du  Gcute,  itself  a  most  majestic  mountain  were  it  not  overawed 
by  its  gigantic  neighbour.  There,  on  the  few  ledges  of  rock  which  are 
left  exposed  in  summer  the  thunder  has  left  its  scars.  The  lightning's 
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strokes  have  covered  numbers  of  stones  with  little  glase-like  heads,  show- 
ing that  this  must  be  one  of  its  favourite  haunts.  But  on  this  glorious 
summer  day  the  lightnings  were  at  rest ;  and  we  could  peacefully  count 
over  the  vast  wilderness  of  peaks  which  already  stretched  far  and  wide 
beneath  our  feet.  The  lower  mountain  ranges  appeared  to  be  drawn  up 
in  parallel  ranks  like  the  sea  waves  heaved  in  calm  weather  by  a  monoto- 
nous groundswell.  Each  ridge  was  blended  into  a  uniform  hue  by  the 
intervening  atmosphere,  sharply  defined  along  the  summit  line,  and  yet 
only  distinguished  from  its  predecessor  and  successor  by  a  delicate  grade - 
tion  of  tone.  Such  a  view  produces  the  powerful  but  shadowy  impression 
which  one  expects  from  an  opium  dream.  The  vast  perspective  drags 
itself  out  to  a  horizon  so  distant  as  to  blend  imperceptibly  with  the  lower 
sky.  It  has  a  vague  suggestion  of  rhythmical  motion,  strangely  combined 
with  eternal  calm.  Drop  a  pebble  into  a  perfectly  still  sheet  of  water ; 
imagine  that  each  ripple  is  supplanted  by  a  lofty  mountain  range,  of  which  all 
detail  is  lost  in  purple  haze,  and  that  the  furthest  undulations  melt  into 
the  mysterious  infinite.  One  gazes  with  a  sense  of  soothing  melancholy 
as  one  listens  to  plaintive  modulations  of  some  air  of  linked  "  sweetness 
long  drawn  out."  Far  away  among  the  hills  we  could  see  long  reaches  of 
the  peaceful  Lake  of  Geneva,  just  gleaming  through  the  varying  purple  ; 
but  at  our  backs  the  icy  crest  of  the  great  mountain  still  rose  proudly 
above  us,  to  remind  us  that  our  task  was  not  yet  finished.  Fortunately 
for  us  scarcely  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  under  the  enormous  concave  of  the 
dark  blue  heavens ;  a  few  light  streamers  of  cirrus  were  moving  gently 
over  our  heads  in  those  remote  abysses  from  which  tHey  never  condescend 
even  to  the  loftiest  of  Alpine  summits.  Faint  and  evanescent  as  they 
might  be,  they  possibly  had  an  ominous  meaning  for  the  future,  but  the 
present  was  our  own ;  the  little  puffs  of  wind  that  whispered  round 
some  lofty  ledges  were  keen  enough  in  quality  to  r  emind  us  of  possible 
frost-bites,  but  they  had  scarcely  force  enough  to  extinguish  a  lucifer 
match. 

Carefully  calculating  our  time,  we  advanced  along  the  "  dromedary's 
hump  "  and  stepped  upon  the  culminating  ridge  of  the  mountain  about 
an  hour  before  sunset.  We  had  time  to  collect  ourselves,  to  awake  our 
powers  of  observation,  and  to  prepare  for  the  grand  spectacle,  for  which 
preparations  were  already  being  made.  There  had  been  rehearsals  enough 
in  all  conscience  to  secure  a  perfect  performance.  For  millions  of  ages  the 
lamps  had  bean  lighted  and  the  transparencies  had  been  shown  with  no 
human  eye  to  observe  or  hand  to  applaud.  Twice,  I  believe  only  twice, 
before,  an  audience  had  taken  its  place  in  this  lofty  gallery  ;  but  on  one  of 
those  occasions,  at  least,  the  observers  had  been  too  unwell  to  do  justice 
to  the  spectacle.  The  other  party,  of  which  the  chief  member  was  a 
French  man  of  science,  Dr.  Martens,  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  hastily 
before  the  lights  were  extinguished ;  but  their  fragmentary  account  had 
excited  our  curiosity,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  verifying  the  most  strik- 
ing phenomenon  which  they  described.  And  now  we  waited  eagerly  for 
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the  performance  to  commence ;  the  cold  was  sufficient  to  freeze  the  wine 
in  our  bottles,  .but  in  still  air  the  cold  is  but  little  felt,  and  by  walking 
briskly  up  and  down  and  adopting  the  gymnastic  exercise  in  which  the 
London  cabman  delights  in  cold  weather,  we  were  able  to  keep  up  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  circulation.  I  say  "  we,"  but  I  am  libelling  the  most 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  party.  A  French  painter — his  name  will  be 
easily  guessed  by  visitors  to  Chamonix — sat  resolutely  on  the  snow,  at  the 
risk,  as  we  might  have  thought,  of  following  the  example  of  Lot's  wife. 
Superior,  as  it  appeared,  to  all  the  frailties  which  beset  the  human  frame 
suddenly  plunged  into  a  temperature  I  know  not  how  many  degrees  below 
freezing  point,  he  worked  with  ever  increasing  fury  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  fix  upon  canvas  some  of  the  magic  beauties  of  the  scene.  Glancing 
from  earth  to  heaven  and  from  north  to  south,  sketching  with  breathless 
rapidity  the  appearance  of  the  eastern  ranges,  and  then  wheeling  round 
like  a  weathercock  to  make  hasty  notes  of  the  western  clouds,  breaking 
out  at  times  into  uncontrollable  exclamations  of  delight,  or  reproving  his 
thoughtless  companions  when  their  opaque  bodies  eclipsed  a  whole 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  he  enjoyed,  I  should  fancy,  an  hour  of  as  keen  de- 
light as  not  often  occurs  to  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  sublime  in  nature. 
We  laughed,  envied  and  admired,  and  he  escaped  frost-bites.  I  wish  that 
I  could  substitute  his  canvas,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  fear  it  would 
exhibit  a  slight  confusion  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  for  my  words  ; 
but,  as  that  is  impossible,  I  must  endeavour  briefly  to  indicate  the  most 
impressive  features  of  the  scenery.  My  readers  must  kindly  set  their 
imaginations  to  wor*k  in  aid  of  feeble  language ;  for  even  the  most  eloquent 
language  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  a  painter's  brush,  and  a  painter's 
brush  lags  far  behind  these  grandest  aspects  of  nature.  The  easiest  way 
of  obtaining  the  impression  is  to  follow  my  example  ;  for  in  watching  a 
sunset  from  Mont  Blanc  one  feels  that  one  is  passing  one  of  those  rare 
moments  of  life  at  which  all  the  surrounding  scenery  is  instantaneously 
and  indelibly  photographed  on  the  mental  retina  by  a  process  which  no 
second-hand  operation  can  even  dimly  transfer  to  others.  To  explain  its 
nature  requires  a  word  or  two  of  preface. 

The  ordinary  view  from  Mont  Blanc  is  not  specially  picturesque — and 
for  a  sufficient  reason.  The  architect  has  concentrated  his  whole  energies 
in  producing  a  single  impression.  Everything  has  been  so  arranged  as  to 
intensify  the  sense  of  vast  height  and  an  illimitable  horizon.  In  a  good  old 
guide-book,  I  have  read,  on  the  authority  (I  think)  of  Pliny,  that  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world  is  300,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  one  is  apt  to 
fancy,  on  ascending  Mont  Blanc,  that  the  guess  is  not  so  far  out.  The 
effect  is  perfectly  unique  in  the  Alps ;  but  it  is  produced  at  a  certain 
sacrifice.  All  dangerous  rivals  have  been  removed  to  such  a  distance  as 
to  become  apparently  insignificant.  No  grand  mass  can  be  admitted 
into  the  foreground  ;  for  the  sense  of  vast  size  is  gradually  forced  upon 
you  by  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  detail.  Mont  Blanc  must  be  like  an 
Asiatic  despot,  alone  and  supreme,  with  all  inferior  peaks  reverently 
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couched  at  his  feet.  If  a  man,  previously  as  ignorant  of  geography  as  a 
boy  who  has  just  left  a  public  school,  could  be  transported  for  a  moment 
to  the  summit,  his  impression  would  be  that  the  Alps  resembled  a  village 
of  fifty  hovels  grouped  round  a  stupendous  cathedral.  Fully  to  appreciate 
this  effect  requires  a  certain  familiarity  with  Alpine  scenery,  for  otherwise 
the  effect  produced  is  a  dwarfing  of  the  inferior  mountains  into  pettiness 
instead  of  an  exaltation  of  Mont  Blanc  into  almost  portentous  magnifi- 
cence. Grouped  around  you  at  unequal  distances  are  a  series  of  white 
patches,  looking  like  the  tented  encampments  of  scattered  army  corps. 
Hold  up  a  glove  at  arm's  length,  and  it  will  cover  the  whole  of  such  a 
group.  On  the  boundless  plain  beneath  (I  say  "plain,"  for  the  greatest 
mountain  system  of  Europe  appears  to  have  subsided  into  a  rather 
uneven  plain),  it  is  a  mere  spot,  a  trifling  dent  upon  the  huge  shield  on 
whose  central  boss  you  are  placed.  But  you  know,  though  at  first  you 
can  hardly  realise  the  knowledge,  that  that  insignificant  discolouration 
represents  a  whole  mountain  district.  One  spot,  for  example,  represents 
the  clustered  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Oberland ;  a  block,  as  big  as  a  pebble, 
is  the  fearing  Jungfrau,  the  terrible  mother  of  avalanches ;  a  barely  dis- 
tinguishable wrinkle  is  the  reverse  of  those  snowy  wastes  of  the  Bliimlis 
Alp,  which  seem  to  be  suspended  above  the  terrace  of  Berne,  thirty  miles 
away ;  and  that  little  whitish  streak  represents  the  greatest  ice-stream  of 
the  Alps,  the  huge  Aletsch  glacier,  whose  monstrous  proportions  have 
been  impressed  upon  you  by  hours  of  laborious  plodding.  One  patch 
contains  the  main  sources  from  which  the  Rhine  descends  to  the  German 
Ocean,  two  or  three  more  overlook  the  Italian  plains  and  encircle  the 
basin  of  the  Po  ;  from  a  more  distant  group  flows  the  Danube,  and  from 
your  feet  the  snows  melt  to  supply  the  Rhone.  You  feel  that  you  are  in 
some  sense  looking  down  upon  Europe  from  Rotterdam  to  Venice  and 
from  Varna  to  Marseilles.  The  vividness  of  the  impression  depends 
entirely  upon  the  degree  to  which  you  can  realise  the  immense  size  of 
all  these  immeasurable  details.  Now,  in  the  morning,  the  usual  time 
for  an  ascent,  the  details  are  necessarily  vague,  because  the  noblest 
part  of  the  view  lies  between  the  sun  and  the  spectator.  But  in  the 
evening  light  each  ridge,  and  peak,  and  glacier,  stands  out  with  startling 
distinctness,  and  each,  therefore,  is  laden  with  its  weight  of  old  associa- 
tion. There,  for  example,  was  the  grim  Matterhorn  :  its  angular  dimen- 
sions were  of  infinitesimal  minuteness  ;  it  would  puzzle  a  mathematician 
to  say  how  small  a  space  its  image  would  occupy  on  his  retina;  but, 
within  that  small  space,  its  form  was  defined  with  exquisite  accuracy ; 
and  we  could  recognise  the  precise  configuration  of  the  wild  labyrinth  of 
rocky  ridges  up  which  the  earlier  adventurers  forced  their  way  from  the 
Italian  side.  And  thus  we  not  only  knew,  but  felt  that  at  our  feet  was 
lying  a  vast  slice  of  the  map  of  Europe.  The  effect  was  to  exaggerate 
the  apparent  height,  till  the  view  had  about  it  something  portentous  and 
unnatural :  it  seemed  to  be  such  a  view  as  could  be  granted  not  even  to 
mountaineers  of  earthly  mould,  but  rather  to  some  genie  from  the  Arabian 
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Nights,  flying  high  above  a  world  tinted  with  the  magical  colouring  of  old 
romance. 

Thus  distinctly  drawn,  though  upon  so  minute  a  scale,  every  rock  and 
slope  preserved  its  true  value,  and  the  impression  of  stupendous  height 
became  almost  oppressive  as  it  was  forced  upon  the  imagination  that  a 
whole  world  of  mountains,   each  of  them  a  mighty  mass  in  itself,  lay 
couched  far  beneath  our  feet,  reaching  across  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
vast  panorama.     And  now,  whilst  occupied  in  drinking  in  that  strango 
sensation,  and  allowing  our  minds  to  recover  their  equilibrium  from  the 
first  staggering  shock  of  astonishment,  began  the  strange  spectacle  of 
which  we  were  the  sole  witnesses.     One  long  delicate  cloud,  suspended  in 
mid-air  just  below  the  sun,  was  gradually  adorning  itself  with  prismatic 
colouring.     Bound   the   limitless   horizon  ran  a  faint  fog-bank,   unfor- 
tunately not  quite  thick  enough  to  produce  that  depth  of  colouring  which 
sometimes  makes  an  Alpine  sunset  inexpressibly  gorgeous.     The  weather 
— it  was  the  only  complaint  we  had  to  make — erred  on  the  side  of  fineness. 
But  the  colouring  was  brilliant  enough  to  prevent  any  thoughts  of  serious 
disappointment.     The  long  series  of  western  ranges  melted  into  a  uniform 
hue  as  the  sun  declined  in  their  rear.  Amidst  their  folds  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
became  suddenly  lighted  up  in  a  faint  yellow  gleam.  To  the  east  a  blue  gauze 
seemed  to  cover  each  valley  as  they  sank  into  night  and  the  intervening 
ridges  rose  with  increasing  distinctness,  or  rather  it  seemed  that  some  fluid 
of  exquisite  delicacy  of  colour  and  substance  was  flooding  all  the  lower 
country  beneath  the  great  mountains.     Peak  by  peak  the  high  snow- 
fields  caught  the  rosy  glow  and  shone  like  signal-fires  across  the  dim 
breadths  of  delicate  twilight.     Like  Xerxes,  we  looked  over  the  countless 
host  sinking  into  rest,  but  with  the  rather  different  reflection,  that  a 
hundred  years  hence  they  would  probably  be  doing  much  the  same  thing, 
whilst  we  should  long  have  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the  performance. 
And  suddenly  began  a  more  startling  phenomenon.     A  vast  cone,  with 
its  apex  pointing  away  from  us,  seemed  to  be  suddenly  cut  out  from  the 
world  beneath ;  night  was  within  its  borders  and  the  twilight  still  all 
round ;  the  blue  mists  were  quenched  where  it  fell,  and  for  the  instant 
we  could  scarcely  tell  what  was  the  origin  of  this  strange  appearance. 
Some  unexpected  change  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  programme ; 
as  though  a  great  fold  in  the  curtain  had  suddenly  given  way,  and  dropped 
on  to  part  of  the  scenery.     Of  course  a  moment's  reflection  explained  the 
meaning  of  this  uncanny  intruder ;   it  was  the  giant   shadow  of  Mont 
Blanc,  testifying  to  his  supremacy  over  all  meaner  eminences.     It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  sharply  marked  was  the  outline,  and  how  startling 
was  the  contrast  between  this  pyramid  of  darkness  and  the  faintly-lighted 
spaces  beyond  its  influence  ;  a  huge  inky  blot  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
fallen  upon  the  landscape.     As  we  gazed  we  could  see  it  move.     It  swal- 
lowed up  ridge  by  ridge,  and  the  sharp  point  crept  steadily  from  one 
landmark  to  another  down  the  broad  valley  of  Aosta.     We  were  standing, 
in  fact,  on  the  point  of  the  gnomon  of  a  gigantic  sundial,  the  face  of 
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which  was  formed  by  thousands  of  square  miles  of  mountain  and  valley. 
So  clear  was  the  outline,  that  if  figures  had  been  scrawled  upon  glaciers 
and  ridges,  we  could  have  told  the  time  to  a  second ;  indeed,  we  were 
half-inclined  to  look  for  our  own  shadows  at  a  distance  so  great  that 
whole  villages  would  be  represented  by  a  scarcely  distinguishable  speck 
of  colouring.  The  huge  shadow,  looking  ever  more  strange  and  magical, 
struck  the  distant  Becca  di  Nona,  and  then  climbed  into  the  dark  region 
where  the  broader  shadow  of  the  world  was  rising  into  the  eastern  sky. 
By  some  singular  effect  of  perspective,  rays  of  darkness  seemed  to  be 
converging  from  above  our  heads  to  a  point  immediately  above  the  apex 
of  the  shadowy  cone.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
anti-sun  in  the  east,  pouring  out  not  light,  but  deep  shadow  as  it  rose. 
The  apex  soon  reached  the  horizon,  and  then  to  our  surprise  began 
climbing  the  distant  sky.  Would  it  never  stop,  and  was  Mont  Blanc 
capable  of  overshadowing  not  only  the  earth  but  the  sky  ?  For  a  minute 
or  two  I  fancied  in  a  bewildered  way  that  this  unearthly  object  would 
fairly  rise  from  the  ground  and  climb  upwards  to  the  zenith.  But  rapidly 
the  lights  went  out  upon  the  great  army  of  mountains;  the  snow  all 
round  took  the  livid  hue  which  immediately  succeeds  an  Alpine  sunset, 
and  almost  at  a  blow  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
general  shade  of  night.  The  display  had  ceased  suddenly  at  its  culmi- 
nating point,  and  it  was  highly  expedient  for  the  spectators  to  retire. 
We  had  no  time  to  lose  if  we  would  get  off  the  summit  before  the  grip  of 
the  frost  should  harden  the  snows  into  an  ice-crust ;  and  in  a  minute 
we  were  running  and  sliding  downwards  at  our  best  pace  towards  the 
familiar  Corridor.  Yet  as  we  went  the  sombre  magnificence  of  the  scenery 
seemed  for  a  time  to  increase.  We  were  between  the  day  and  the 
night.  The  western  heavens  were  of  the  most  brilliant  blue  with  spaces 
of  transparent  green,  whilst  a  few  scattered  cloudlets  glowed  as  if  with 
internal  fire.  To  the  east  the  night  rushed  up  furiously,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  dark  purple  sky  was  really  cloudless  and  not 
blackened  by  the  rising  of  some  portentous  storm.  That  it  was,  in  fact, 
cloudless,  appeared  from  the  unbroken  disc  of  the  full  moon,  which,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  had  a  kind  of  silly  expression,  as  though  it  were  a 
bad  imitation  of  the  sun,  totally  unable  to  keep  the  darkness  in  order. 

With  how  sad  steps,  0  moon,  thou  climb'st  the  sky, 
How  silently  and  with  how  wan  a  face  I 

as  Sydney  exclaims.  And  truly,  set  in  that  strange  gloom  tha  moon 
looked  wan  and  miserable  enough  ;  the  lingering  sunlight  showed  by 
contrast  that  she  was  but  a  feeble  source  of  illumination ;  and  but  for  her 
half-comic  look  of  helplessness,  we  might  have  sympathised  with  the 
astronomers  who  tell  us  that  she  is  nothing  but  a  vast  perambulating 
tombstone,  proclaiming  to  all  mankind  in  the  words  of  the  familiar 
epitaph,  "  As  I  am  now,  you  soon  shall  be !  "  To  speak  after  the  fashion 
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of  early  mythologies,  one  might  fancy  that  some  supernatural  cuttlesfish 
was  shedding  his  ink  through  the  heavens  to  distract  her,  and  that  the 
poor  moon  had  but  a  bad  chance  of  escaping  his  clutches.  Hurrying 
downwards  with  occasional  glances  at  the  sky,  we  had  soon  reached  the 
Grand  Plateau,  whence  our  further  retreat  was  secure,  and  from  that 
wildest  of  mountain  fastnesses  we  saw  the  last  striking  spectacle  of  the 
evening.  In  some  sense  it  was  perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  all.  As 
all  Alpine  travellers  know,  the  Grand  Plateau  is  a  level  space  of  evil 
omen,  embraced  by  a  vast  semicircle  of  icy  slopes.  The  avalanches  which 
occasionally  descend  across  it,  and  which  have  caused  more  than  one 
catastrophe,  give  it  a  bad  reputation ;  and  at  night  the  icy  jaws  of  the 
great  mountain  seem  to  be  enclosing  you  in  a  fatal  embrace.  At  this 
moment  there  was  something  half-grotesque  in  its  sternness.  Light  and 
shade  were  contrasted  in  a  manner  so  bold  as  to  be  almost  bizarre.  One 
half  of  the  cirque  was  of  a  pallid  white  against  the  night,  which  was 
rushing  up  still  blacker  and  thicker,  except  that  a  few  daring  stars 
shone  out  like  fiery  sparks  against  a  pitchy  canopy ;  the  other  half, 
reflecting  the  black  night,  was  relieved  against  the  last  gleams  of  daylight; 
in  front  a  vivid  band  of  blood-red  light  burnt  along  the  horizon,  beneath 
which  seemed  to  lie  an  abyss  of  mysterious  darkness.  It  was  the  last 
struggle  between  night  and  day,  and  the  night  seemed  to  assume  a  more 
ghastly  ferocity  as  the  day  sank,  pale  and  cold,  before  its  antagonist. 
The  Grand  Plateau,  indeed,  is  a  fit  scene  for  such  contrasts  ;  for  there  in 
midday  you  may  feel  the  reflection  from  the  blinding  snows  like  the  blast 
of  a  furnace,  where  a  few  hours  before  you  were  realising  the  keenest 
pangs  of  frost-bite.  The  cold  and  the  night  were  now  the  conquerors,  and 
the  angry  sunset-glow  seemed  to.  grudge  the  victory.  The  light  rapidly 
faded,  and  the  darkness,  no  longer  seen  in  the  strange  contrast,  subsided 
to  its  ordinary  tones.  The  magic  was  gone ;  and  it  was  in  a  common- 
place though  lovely  summer  night  that  we  reached  our  resting  place  at 
the  Grands  Mulets. 

We  felt  that  we  had  learnt  some  new  secrets  as  to  the  beauty  of 
mountain  scenery,  but  the  secrets  were  of  that  kind  which  not  even  the 
initiated  can  reveal.  A  great  poet  might  interpret  the  sentiment  of  the 
mountains  into  song;  but  no  poet  could  pack  into  any  definite  proposition  or 
series  of  propositions  the  strange  thoughts  that  rise  in  different  spectators 
of  such  a  scene.  All  that  I  at  last  can  say  is  that  some  indefinable  mixture 
of  exhilaration  and  melancholy  pervades  one's  mind ;  one  feels  like  a  kind 
of  cheerful  Tithonus  "  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world,"  looking  down 
from  a  magic  elevation  upon  the  "  dim  fields  about  the  homes 

Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die." 

One  is  still  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  for  freezing  toes  and  snow-parched 
noses  are  lively  reminders  that  one  has  not  become  an  immortal.  Even 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  one  may  be  a  very  long  way  from  heaven. 
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And  yet  the  mere  physical  elevation  of  a  league  above  the  sea  level  seems 
to  raise  one  by  moments  into  a  sphere  above  the  petty  interests  of  every- 
day life.  Why  that  should  be  so,  and  by  what  strange  threads  of  associ- 
ation the  reds  and  blues  of  a  gorgeous  sunset,  the  fantastic  shapes  of 
clouds  and  shadows  at  that  dizzy  height,  and  the  dramatic  changes  that 
sweep  over  the  boundless  region  beneath  your  feet,  should  stir  you  like 
mysterious  music,  or,  indeed,  why  music  itself  should  have  such  power,  I 
leave  to  philosophers  to  explain.  This  only  I  know,  that  even  the 
memory  of  that  summer  evening  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  has  power 
to  plunge  me  into  strange  reveries  not  to  be  analysed  by  any  capacity, 
and  still  less  capable  of  expression  by  the  help  of  a  few  black  remarks 
on  white  paper. 

One  word  must  be  added.  The  expedition  I  have  described  is  per- 
fectly safe  and  easy,  if,  but  only  if,  two  or  three  conditions  be  scrupulously 
observed.  The  weather,  of  course,  must  be  faultless ;  the  snow  must 
be  in  perfect  order  or  a  retreat  may  be  difficult ;  and  to  guard  against 
unforeseen  contingencies  which  are  so  common  in  high  mountains,  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  force  of  guides  more  trustworthy  than  the  gentry 
who  hang  about  Chamonix  drinking-places.  If  these  precautions  be 
neglected,  serious  accidents  would  be  easy,  and  at  any  rate  there  would 
be  a  very  fair  chance  that  the  enthusiastic  lover  of  scenery  would  leave 
his  toes  behind  him. 
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THE  profession  of  literature  has  rarely  had  a  more  honourable  represen- 
tative than  the  Poet  Laureate,  Southey.  As  the  Laureate,  he  wrote 
poems  which  are  unworthy  of  him,  as  a  politician  he  made  many 
egregious  blunders,  and  his  partisanship  exposed  him  while  living  to  con- 
siderable obloquy.  We  know  now,  however,  what  all  his  contemporaries 
could  not  know,  that  the  faults  of  Southey  are  comparatively  venial,  and 
that  his  virtues  deserve  the  highest  admiration.  The  record  of  his  life, 
with  all  its  errors,  has  been  inconsiderately  laid  bare  to  the  public,  but, 
while  it  exposes  much  that  was  rash  and  presumptuous  and  some  weak- 
nesses that  ought  never  to  have  been  known  beyond  the  family  circle,  it 
shows  too,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  noble  nature  of  the  poet,  his  high 
courage,  his  unswerving  rectitude,  his  almost  unexampled  benevolence,  his 
strong  affections,  his  generous  and  ungrudging  appreciation  of  contem- 
porary genius.  No  mean  jealousy  of  the  great  writers  who  made  the  early 
part  of  this  century  so  famous  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  Southey,  and 
if  some  of  the  satisfaction  he  evinced  sprung  from  a  profound  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  worth,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  never  eager  to 
snatch  the  prizes  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled,  and  was  always 
ready  by  word  and  act  to  magnify  the  achievements  of  his  friends. 

The  most  ambitious  and  the  most  voluminous  author  of  his  age, 
Southey  was  also  one  of  the  least  popular,  and  time,  instead  of  changing 
the  national  verdict,  as  he  anticipated,  has  apparently  confirmed  it.  His 
vast  epics,  the  acorns  which  he  planted  when  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
as  he  said,  were  sowing  kidney-beans,  are  not  the  trees  whose  majestic 
proportions  win  our  admiration  or  to  whose  shade  we  willingly  resort ; 
his  bulky  histories  of  Brazil  and  of  the  Peninsular  War  stand  upon  our 
shelves  unread  ;  his  Doctor,  that  strange  jumble  of  humour  and  nonsense, 
of  learning  and  simplicity,  of  literary  strength  and  weakness,  is  read 
chiefly  by  the  curious ;  his  Naval  History  of  England  is  a  dead  book,  so 
is  the  Colloquies;  the  Book  of  the  Church  is  not  dead,  but  it  is  not 
popular,  and  probably  the  only  works  which  keep  Southey's  name  before  the 
latest  generation  of  readers  are  the  biographies  of  John  Wesley  and  of 
Lord  Nelson.  Failure  then,  if  any  trust  may  be  placed  in  the  verdict  wo 
have  recorded,  is  written  upon  a  large  proportion  of  Southey's  work.  It 
is  sad  to  state  this  after  reading  the  innumerable  passages  in  his  corre- 
spondence in  which  he  foretells  the  plaudits  of  posterity,  and  it  is  all  the 
sadder  when  we  remember  that  while  living  he  knew  but  little?  of  the  com- 
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mercial  success  which  so  many  writers  less  competent  and  less  worthy 
have  achieved. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  for  the  memory  of  Southey  that  his  career 
has  been  recorded  by  an  incompetent  biographer,  and  his  correspondence 
published  by  an  injudicious  editor.  The  theme  was  a  noble  one,  for  no 
man  ever  lived  a  more  honourable  and  consistent  life  ;  no  author  ever  did 
more  to  dignify  his  profession.  The  materials  too  were  ample,  for  Southey, 
though  never  prone  to  talk  (he  said  once  that  Coleridge's  garrulity  had 
taught  him  to  be  silent),  poured  out  all  his  feelings  in  letters  to  his  friends. 
The  task,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Forster,  would  have  been  undertaken  by  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  "  whom  Southey  had  singled  out  as  the  one  man  living  of 
a  younger  generation  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  heart  of  hearts ;"  but 
a  dispute  arose  which  imposed  silence  upon  that  distinguished  writer,  and 
a  monument  worthy  of  Southey  remains  still  to  be  erected.  The  thought 
of  what  we  might  have  had  if  the  author  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  work  makes  us  all  the  more  dissatisfied  with  what  we 
possess.  With  every  wish  no  doubt  to  do  justice  to  his  father,  it  has  been 
the  son's  misfortune  to  produce  in  six  volumes  an  enormous  mass  of  ill- 
arranged  matter,  commencing  indeed  with  the  poet's  birth  and  terminating 
with  his  death,  but  having  no  other  claim  to  be  called  a  "  Life  "  of  Southey. 
To  this  lumber  there  is  no  index,  so  that  the  critical  reader,  as  he  wanders 
helplessly  through  the  pages,  is  forced  to  remember  the  author  of  his 
misery  at  every  turn.  This  is  not  all ;  Southey's  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
J.  Wood  Warter,  has  produced  four  volumes  of  correspondence,  also  with- 
out an  index,  which  contains  many  letters  that  ought  never  to  have  seen 
the  light,  some  parodies  of  Scripture  utterly  unworthy  of  Southey,  and 
some  editorial  comments  which  can  only  be  characterized  as  exquisitely 
foolish.  Mr.  Warter  is  careful  to  let  his  readers  know  that  he  is  a  man  of 
learning,  well  read  in  German  literature,  and  not  unversed  in  Danish  and 
Swedish  lore,  but  whatever  his  learning  may  be,  he  lacks  the  common  sense 
and  the  critical  judgment  required  of  an  editor,  and  has  therefore  done 
little  more  by  way  of  assisting  the  reader  to  form  'a  just  estimate  of 
Southey,  than  to  heap  up  additional  lumber  which  he  must  turn  over 
unaided.  All  this  is  eminently  unlucky  for  the  poet's  fame.  The  venera- 
tion of  his  relatives  has  prevented  them  from  seeing  the  injury  they  have 
done  him,  partly  by  an  inability  to  use  wisely  the  manuscripts  at  their 
disposal,  and  mainly  by  preventing  the  work  from  being  done  by  more 
competent  hands.  For  the  truth  is,  that  no  one  can  properly  estimate 
Southey  as  an  author  without  becoming  acquainted  with  him  as  a  man. 
For  a  long  life  he  dedicated  himself  to  literature  with  a  devotion  which  no 
disappointment  could  check,  no  difficulty  daunt.  With  his  vigorous 
intellect,  his  vast  memory,  his  persistent  resolution,  and  with  a  faith  in 
his  own  powers  strong  enough  to  produce  faith  in  others,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  any  of  the  beaten  tracks  upon  which  men  pick  up  fame  and 
wealth  Southey  might  have  won  both.  Tall  in  person,  handsome  in  face, 
of  quiet  gentlemanly  manners,  with  a  head  upon  his  shoulders  which  was 
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the  envy  of  Lord  Byron,  Southey  in  the  start  of  life  had  many  outward 
advantages  in  his  favour  which  no  one  can  afford  to  despise.  Add  to  these 
gifts  a  healthy  body  and  a  disposition  free  from  the  least  tendency  to  dissi- 
pation or  extravagance,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  man  so  gifted,  and  with 
a  character  so  firmly  knit,  might  have  made  a  distinguished  name  in  any 
calling.  The  dream  of  Southey  and  Coleridge,  known  as  Pantisocracy, 
has  been  told  so  often  that  it  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  In  early  life 
both  the  poets  were  full  of  visionary  schemes,  and  both  by  their  early 
marriages  to  the  Misses  Fricker  may  be  said  to  have  been  wilfully  improvi- 
dent. Southey,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  indebted  to  the  help  of  Joseph 
Cottle  for  the  sum  required  to  buy  a  wedding-ring,  which  the  young  wife, 
retaining  her  maiden  name,  hung  round  her  neck,  while  her  husband  parted 
with  her  at  the  church  door  to  spend  six  months  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hill, 
chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Lisbon.  The  young  poet  had  just  completed 
his  twenty-first  year  when  this  important  event  took  place.  It  must  have 
seemed  at  the  time  to  any  person  of  mature  judgment  an  act  of  supreme 
folly,  but  thanks  to  Southey 's  high  integrity  of  purpose  and  to  a  courage 
which  no  difficulties  could  shake,  it  turned  out  happily  enough.  No  man 
ever  had  a  more  faithful  helpmeet,  no  woman  a  more  affectionate  and  con- 
siderate husband.  The  first  days  of  their  union  were  full  of  privations. 
Southey  was  not  willing  to  gain  his  fortune  in  any  ordinary  professional 
channel.  He  hated  London  and  all  large  cities ;  he  made  a  trial  of  the 
law  and  pronounced  the  pursuit  detestable ;  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  found  "medical  studies  of  all  others  most  unfavourable 
to  the  moral  sense  ;"  he  declined  from  conscientious  scruples  to  take 
Holy  Orders  ;  but  he  made  at  length  what  he  fondly  terms  "  one  happy 
choice,"  and  betook  himself  to  literature  as  his  business  in  life.  j,"No 
man,"  he  said,  "  was  ever  more  contented  with  his  lot  than  I  am,"  and  in 
spite  of  constant  difficulties  he  remained  faithful  to  his  choice.  The 
struggle  was  a  severe  one,  but  Southey,  while  considering  himself  a  heaven- 
born  poet,  trusted  more  to  his  industry  than  to  his  genius  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.  His  poems  might,  assuredly  would,  make  him 
immortal,  of  this  he  never  doubted  for  a  moment,  but  present  necessities 
demanded  literary  work  of  a  less  lofty  kind,  and  if  the  poet  indulged  in 
splendid  dreams  he  never  allowed  them  to  interfere  with  the  daily  drudgery 
which  was  to  produce  the  daily  bread. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  we  find  him  settled  at  Greta  Hall,  and  there,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  he  laboured  at  his  calling  with  a  hopefulness  and  assi- 
duity that  are  well-nigh  unparalleled.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  probably  as 
industrious  as  Southey,  and  both  of  these  illustrious  men  were  .remarkable 
for  the  careful  way  in  which  they  husbanded  the  odd  moments  which 
most  of  us  are  apt  to  waste ;  but  much  of  Scott's  work,  unlike  Southey's, 
was  not  done  at  the  desk,  but  while  riding  on  horseback,  or  walking 
silently  by  the  banks  of  his  favourite  river,  or  vigorously  wielding  his  axe 
in  the  plantations  at  Abbotsford.  Scott,  at  the  busiest  period  of  his  life, 
moved  constantly  in  society,  flitted  frequently  from  the^  country  to 
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Edinburgh,  discharged  his  official  duties,  wrote  hia  wonderful  books; 
superintended  his  estates,  and  lived  among  his  people  so  as  to  be  almost 
regarded  by  the  poorest  of  them  as  a  blood-relation.  In  his  prime  he 
was,  as  he  himself  relates,  a  desperate  climber,  a  bold  rider,  a  deep 
drinker  and  a  stout  player  at  single-stick.  Every  moment  of  his  time 
was  occupied,  but  there  was  considerable  variety  in  the  occupation.  He 
was  a  clerk  of  session,  a  landed  proprietor,  a  diner-out,  an  influential 
citizen  with  public  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  a  poet,  a  novelist  and  a 
man  of  letters.  Southey's  life  ran  in  a  much  narrower  groove.  He  went 
but  rarely  into  society  ;  scarcely  knew  by  sight  any  of  the  country  people 
living  near  him;  never  rode  on  horseback;  took  no  outdoor  exercise 
save  that  of  walking,  and  this  often  from  a  mere  sense  of  duty  and  with  a 
book  in  his  hand ;  and,  although  living  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  all 
England,  and  not  insensible  to  its  charms,  preferred  the  shelves  of  his 
library  to  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world.  He  found  his  relaxation  where 
he  found  his  daily  labour,  within  the  walls  of  his  study.  "  I  can't  afford,"  he 
wrote,"  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  no,  nor  two  neither;  and  it  is  only  by 
doing  many  things  that  I  contrive  to  do  so  much ;  for  I  cannot  work  long 
at  anything  without  hurting  myself,  and  I  do  everything  by  heats ;  then, 
by  the  time  I  am  tired  of  one,  my  inclination  for  another  is  at  hand." 

Southey  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  affectionate  husband  and  a  fond 
father ;  and  whenever  in  his  correspondence  he  alludes  to  his  home  happi- 
ness it  is  with  a  tenderness  and  warmth  of  feeling  that  are  eminently 
beautiful.  Moreover,  he  was  a  constant,  and  at  all  times,  noble  friend, 
ready  even  when  in  straits  himself  to  help  with  money  or  with  his  pen  those 
who  were  more  straitened.  No  one  ever  acted  better  the  part  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  while  he  never  forgot  a  benefit  received,  it  would 
seem  as  if  his  own  magnanimous  charity  had  no  place  in  his  memory. 
The  story  of  his  life  abounds  in  instances  of  the  most  generous  self- 
denial,  and  of  a  stedfast  goodness  of  heart  which  never  shrunk  from  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  Heavily  burdened  as  he  was  with  work,  he  was 
continually  accepting  fresh  literary  labour  in  order  to  benefit  others ; 
nor  was  this  all,  for  he  received  under  his  own  roof  his  wife's  widowed 
sister,  Mrs.  Lovell ;  and  when  Coleridge,  in  that  strange  waywardness  of 
mood  which  his  vice  of  opium-eating  can  alone  explain,  deserted  his 
wife  and  children,  it  was  with  Southey  that  they  found  a  home.  There 
is  a  beautiful  anecdote  given  by  Lockhart  of  a  poor  music-master  offering 
Scott  all  his  savings  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity ;  a  similar  story  may 
be  told  of  Southey,  who,  when  his  friend  May,  an  early  benefactor  of 
the  poet,  fell  into  difficulties,  sent  him  more  than  600Z.,  which  was 
all  the  money  he  possessed.  If  the  poet  had  strong  and  generous 
affections  he  was  also  a  good  hater,  but  this  feeling  was  shown  to  prin- 
ciples rather  than  to  persons,  and  if,  which  was  not  seldom,  political 
animosity  led  him  to  write  bitterly  against  his  antagonists,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  for  whom,  after  the  moment  of  writing,  he  retained  an 
unkindly  feeling.  It  is  said  that  he  seldom  spoke  harshly  of  any  man 
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with  whom  he  had  once  conversed ;  he  had  too  large  a  heart  for  petty 
animosities,  and  he  was  wholly  free  from  envy.  At  the  time  when  a 
whole  year's  sale  of  a  ponderous  epic  failed  to  produce  the  poet  5L,  Scott 
was  gaining  his  thousands,  but  not  a  word  of  bitterness  falls  from  Southey 
on  this  score ;  and  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  his  contemporaries,  a  few 
of  them  more  distinguished  than  himself,  but  the  larger  number  men  of  far 
inferior  power,  is  frequently  more  generous  than  just.  Although  not,  as 
we  have  said,  a  sociable  man,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  intimately 
most  of  the  illustrious  authors  who  made  the  early  part  of  this  century  so 
famous,  and  long  before  Wordsworth  had  received  the  public  recognition 
which  was  his  due  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  Southey,  like  Cole- 
ridge, expressed  his  admiration  of  his  friend  and  neighbour  in  no  niggard 
terms.  This  noble  triumvirate,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  that  probably  not 
since  Shakspeare's  day  have  three  men  of  equal  mark  lived  together  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  affection.  Landor  called  them  "  three  towers  of 
one  castle,"  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  they  have  been  absurdly  classed 
together  as  forming  a  school  of  poetry.  In  a  measure,  indeed,  every  poet 
influences  his  fellows,  and  no  man,  however  original  his  genius,  is  strong 
enough  or  self-contained  enough,  to  take  a  completely  independent  path. 
Scott,  it  is  evident,  owed  a  debt  to  Coleridge ;  Coleridge,  strange  to  say, 
derived  some  of  his  early  inspiration  from  Bowles ;  Byron,  the  poet  of 
passion,  owed  much  to  the  meditative  muse  of  Wordsworth,  and  Words- 
worth himself,  although  but  slightly  affected  by  the  works  of  his  brother 
poets,  sometimes  caught  their  notes  and  was  under  the  spell  of  their 
genius.  Southey,  who  possessed  a  fatal  facility  of  verse-making  (he  had 
written  more  than  80,000  lines  before  he  was  nineteen),  paid  chief  homage, 
as  other  poets  have  done,  to  the  transcendent  imagination  of  Spenser, 
whose  Faery  Queene  he  read  through  thirty  times,  and  of  contem- 
porary poets  he  showed  most  regard  to  Wordsworth  and  to  Landor.  He 
acknowledges,  also,  that  he  derived^much  benefit  from  Cowper  and  "  more 
from  Bowles,"  and  he  appears  to  have  caught  his  unfortunate  fancy  for 
unrhymed  stanzas  from  a  Dr.  Sayers,  whose  name  is  probably  unknown 
to  modern  readers.  But  he  belonged  to  no  school,  and  whatever  may  be 
his  ultimate  position  in  English  poetry,  it  is  one  which  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  independent. 

In  later  life  Southey  seems  to  have  discovered  that  he  was  less  likely  to 
be  remembered  for  his  poetry  than  for  his  prose,  but  in  early  manhood 
it  was  as  a  poet  that  he  anticipated  earthly  immortality  and  a  monument 
in  St.  Paul's.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  how  he  followed  his  vocation  as 
a  poet  with  the  steady  business-like  regularity  which  marked  his  ordinary 
engagements  with  the  booksellers.  "  I  had  rather  leave  off  eating  than 
poetizing,"  he  said,  and  so  he  tagged  verses  and  ate  his  daily  meals  with 
a  similar  regularity.  With  this  difference,  however,  that  he  was  a 
moderate  eater  and  a  most  immoderate  rhymester.  "  What  a  pity,"  he 
said,  at  two-and-twenty,  "  that  I  should  not  execute  my  intention  of 
writing  more  verses  than  Lope  de  Vega,  more  tragedies  than  Dryden,  and 
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more  epic  poems  than  Blackmore,"  and  many  years  afterwards  he  told  a 
friend  that  he  had  had  a  plan  of  making  every  important  mythology  the 
basis  of  a  narrative  poem,  adding  that  if  Thalaba  had  been  more  success- 
ful he  should  have  accomplished  his  whole  design,  and  produced  such  a 
poem  every  year.  Indeed,  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the  extent  to  which 
Southey  might  have  burdened  the  world  with  poetry  if  circumstances  had 
been  more  favourable,  and  all  the  more  painful  when  we  remember  that 
this  unhappy  facility  of  verse-making,  which  seemed  independent  of 
season  and  of  place,  instead  of  adding  to  his  poetical  reputation  has  done 
much  to  diminish  it.  Southey  based  this  reputation  upon  his  epics,  and 
epic  poetry,  like  wine,  unless  of  the  finest  quality,  is  comparatively 
worthless.  The  epic  and  the  drama  afford  scope  for  the  most  exquisite  and 
the  most  precious  expression  of  the  poetical  intellect ;  but  in  works  of 
this  class  there  is  no  room  for  inferiority.  It  may  be  possible  to  write 
poems  not  of  the  highest  order,  which  shall  afford  permanent  delight ; 
and  many  a  simple  piece  of  verse,  owing  to  some  dainty  turn  of  thought, 
or  choice  rhythmical  melody,  lives  in  the  memory  a  joy  for  ever.  The 
short  lyric  poem  is  remembered  because  it  soothes  the  ear  and  touches  the 
heart,  and  gladdens  us  with  beauty  of  form  ;  but  the  epic  poet,  like  the 
dramatic  poet,  has  a  high  argument  to  sustain  for  a  lengthened  period, 
and  to  succeed  in  doing  this  demands  genius  of  the  noblest  order  as  well 
as  the  consummate  taste  of  a  great  literary  artist.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
the  world  knows  only  three  or  four  epic  poets,  and  among  these  there  is 
no  place  for  the  author  of  Madoc  or  of  Roderick. 

Southey's  first  and  boyish  epic,  Joan  of  Arc,  contains  some  beautiful 
descriptive  passages,  and  some  lines  remarkable  for  their  pathos ;  the  reader 
will  be  struck  also  with  the  author's  facility  of  versification — a  dangerous 
gift  as  possessed  by  Southey,  who  lacks  that  mastery  of  language  which 
leads  the  great  poet  as  though  by  instinct  to  express  his  thoughts  in  the 
most  perfectly  fitting  words. 

Madoc,  his  second  epic,  received  the  warmest  praise — of  its  author 
and  of  a  few  of  the  author's  friends.  "  William  Taylor  has  said,"  writes 
Southey,  "it  is  the  best  English  poem  that  has  left  the  press  since  the 
Paradise  Lost  •  indeed  this  is  not  exaggerated  praise,  for  unfortunately 
there  is  no  competition."  That  the  poem  would  "  stand  and  flourish  " 
he  had  no  doubt,  but  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years  the  poet's 
opinion  of  his  work  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  public.  It  is  possible 
that  the  research  and  studious  labour  he  expended  upon  the  work 
coloured  his  estimate  of  it.  The  reader,  however,  who  cares  little  for 
such  labour,  will  probably  judge  that  the  action  of  the  poem  is  languid, 
the  plan  ill-considered,  and  the  descriptions  often  tedious,  that  the 
flowers,  although  not  sparsely  scattered,  are  half  choked  and  half  con- 
cealed by  the  rank  growth  of  weeds.  And  yet  it  is  with  some  hesitation 
that  he  will  form  this  opinion  of  a  work  which  was  applauded  by  Davy, 
which  Walter  Scott  read  through  four  times,  and  which  kept  Charles  Fox 
up  until  after  midnight. 
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Southey  had  but  little  ear  for  harmony,  and  it  was  therefore  all  the 
more  unfortunate  for  his  fame  that  he  elected  to  write  his  Thalaba  in  a 
novel  metre  which  is  without  the  dignity  of  heroic  blank  verse,  or  the 
soothing,  satisfying  charm  of  'rhyme.  Landor  saw  his  friend's  mistake  in 
this  respect,  and  observed  very  justly  :  ' '  Are  we  not  a  little  too  fond  of 
novelty  and  experiment,  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  prefer  those  kinds  of 
versification  which  the  best  poets  have  adopted  and  the  best  judges  have 
cherished  for  the  longest  time  ?  "  But  Southey,  on  the  contrary,  was 
well  pleased  with  his  experiment,  thinking  that  while  it  gave  the  poet  a 
wider  range  of  expression,  it  satisfied  the  ear  of  the  reader.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  no  one  familiar  with  the  lovely  harmony  of 
Shelley's  verse,  or  with  the  delicate  music  of  Coleridge,  to  say  nothing 
of  earlier  and  later  poets,  is  likely  to  gain  delight  from  the  strange  and 
fitful,  and  sometimes  jarring  notes  of  Southey.  But  there  is  strength  in 
his  verse  if  not  harmony,  and  Thalaba,  while  it  has  its  wildernesses  and 
arid  deserts,  can  also  boast,  as  indeed  all  Southey's  epics  may,  many  a  fair 
scene  of  richness  and  beauty.  Splendour  of  diction  and  felicity  of  de- 
scription occur  frequently,  but  frequently  also  the  action  halts,  the  verse 
drags  and  the  reader  feels  inclined  to  resign  himself  to  slumber.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps,  the  erudition  lavished  on  the  poem  is  more  striking  than 
its  poetical  wealth,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  turn  aside  from  the 
text  to  the  curious  and  highly  entertaining  notes  which  serve  to  illustrate 
it.  Southey  himself  judged  Roderick  to  be  the  finest  of  all  his  poems, 
and  Landor  in  writing  to  him  said,  "  There  is  no  poem  in  existence  that 
I  shall  read  so  often."  Charles  Lamb,  however,  an  admirable  judge,  and 
Wordsworth  also,  preferred  The  Curse  of  Keliama,  and  without  endeavour- 
ing to  compare  the  value  of  the  two  works,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  the  poet's  greatest  and  least  wearisome  efforts.  It  is  singular  that  in 
none  of  Southey's  epics  are  there  passages  which  lay  hold  of  the  memory 
and  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  one's  life.  No  doubt,  the  first  considera- 
tion of  the  poet  should  be  to  have  a  worthy  action,  and  the  more  he  strives 
after  this  object,  the  less  will  he  concern  himself  with  the  beauty  of  par- 
ticular passages,  but  the  lack  of  what  may  be  called  "  beauties  "  in 
Southey's  poetry  is  due,  we  think,  less  to  the  severity  of  his  taste  than  to 
the  diffusiveness  of  his  style,  which  has,  as  it  were,  no  points  for  the 
memory  to  lay  hold  of.  With  all  their  deficiencies,  however,  the  student 
of  English  poetry  can  never  pass  by  with  indifference  these  elaborate  pro- 
ductions, but  he  is  not  likely  to  agree  with  Macaulay  that  Southey's  poems 
taken  in  the  mass  rank  far  higher  than  his  prose  works. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Southey  a  few  must  be  pronounced  suc- 
cessful. The  Holly  Tree ;  The  Old  Man's  Comfort;  My  Days  among  the 
Dead  are  past ;  The  Battle  of  Blenheim,  and  one  or  two  more  short  pieces 
have  a  place  and  deserve  to  keep  it  in  most  selections  of  English  poetry. 
"His  sonnets,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  comparative 
failures,  for  Southey's  style,  which  at  its  best  is  diffusive,  and  at  its  worst 
sprawling,  lacks  the  terseness  and  concentration  demanded  of  the  sonnet- 
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writer.  The  odes  which,  as  Laureate,  it  was  his  vocation  to  write,  were  as 
useful  or  useless  as  any  of  the  Court  paraphernalia  of  the  time.  They 
served  their  purpose,  but  their  value  was  contemporary  with  the  events  that 
produced  them,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  Southey's  fame  if  they 
had  been  respectfully  buried  out  of  sight  instead  of  being  only  half  interred 
in  the  ten  volumes  which  contain  his  poetical  works.  But  his  ballads, 
grotesque,  weird-like,  sometimes  horrible,  have  an  attractive  power,  which 
lays  hold  of  the  reader.  "  Masterpieces  of  fantastic  beauty,"  Mr.  Forster 
calls  them ;  too  high  praise,  perhaps,  but  the  best  of  them  are  thoroughly 
good  things  in  their  way,  original  in  conception,  and  highly  characteristic 
of  the  writer.  All  his  life  long  Southey  was  fond  of  writing  nonsense 
verses  as  well  as  nonsense  in  prose  ;  he  was  fond  also  of  dealing  with 
melancholy  subjects  in  a  comical  fashion,  fond  of  such  reading  as  relates 
to  the  supernatural  and  to  the  unnatural.  He  would  have  delighted,  we 
think,  in  Hawthorne's  romances,  and  in  the  ghostly  ballads  of  his  con- 
temporary Justinus  Kerner,  whose  works  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
known.  He  would  have  read  also  with  a  keen  curiosity  of  the  marvellous 
phenomena  vouched  for  by  the  spiritualists.  The  ballads,  which  were 
mostly  written  in  early  life,  show  the  bent  of  his  mind  in  this  direction. 
Thus  one  of  them  tells  the  story  of  a  woman  in  whose  body  the  Devil 
walked  for  two  years  after  she  was  dead,  so  that  none  suspected  but  that 
she  was  still  alive. 

Yet  never  to  Donica's  cheeks 
Returned  their  lively  hue  ;    * 

Her  cheeks  were  deathy  white  and  wan, 
Her  lips  a  livid  blue — 

and  when  at  length  she  stands  by  her  lover's  side  at  the  altar — 

That  instant  from  her  earthly  frame 

A  daemon  howling  fled, 
And  at  the  side  of  Eberhard 

The  livid  corpse  fell  dead. 

In  another  ballad,  Rudiger,  a  strange  knight,  alights  from  a  boat  drawn 
by  a  swan  in  a  silver  chain  and  wins  the  heart  of  a  fair  maiden  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  He  has  purchased  prosperity  from  an  evil  spirit  by 
the  promised  sacrifice  of  his  first-bcrn  child,  and  when  by  the  wife's 
prayers  the  knight's  attempt  to  give  it  up  to  the  demon  is  defeated — 

The  mother  holds  her  precious  babe, 
But  the  black  arms  clasped  him  round, 

And  dragged  the  wretched  Rndiger 
Adown  the  dark  profound. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  Southey's  ballads  is  "  The  Old  Woman  of 
Berkeley,"  a  ghastly  story  of  a  witch  who  when  upon  her  death-bed  begs 
that  her  son  the  monk  and  her  daughter  the  nun  may  be  fetched  with 
speed.  They  bring  with  them  the  holy  sacrament,  at  the  sight  of  which 
the  Old  Woman  shrieks  in  despair.  "  Take  it  away,"  she  cries,  while  her 
lip  trembles  with  agony  and  the  sweat  runs  down  her  brow.  She  then 
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confesses  that  she  has  rioted  in  all  kind  of  sin,  has  sucked  the  breath 
from  sleeping  babes,  called  the  dead  from  their  graves,  and  anointed  her- 
self with  infant's  fat.  Little  hope  that  one  who  has  troubled  the  dead 
man's  grave  shall  find  rest  in  her  own  !  Nevertheless,  she  begs  her  chil- 
dren to  sprinkle  her  shroud  and  coffin  with  holy  water,  to  fasten  her  stone 
coffin  with  iron  bars  and  chain  it  with  three  chains  to  the  church  floor,  to 
see  that  fifty  choristers  defend  her  bier  day  and  night  with  holy  hymns, 
to  toll  the  church  bells,  to  bar  the  church-door  after  evensong,  and  to  do 
this  for  three  days  and  nights  till  the  fourth  morning,  and  then  peradven- 
ture  she  may  rest  in  her  grave.  All  is  done  according  to  the  Old  Woman's 
request.  The  priests  pray,  the  choristers  sing,  the  bell  tolls  loud,  and  the 
monk  and  nun  tell  their  beads  through  the  first  night,  but  in  spite  of  all 
they  hear  the  fiends  outside  making  a  hideous  roar.  On  the  second  night 
the  tapers  burn  dismally  and  blue. 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise 

That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock, 
And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 

Over  a  mountain  rock. 

Terrible  is  the  din,  but  louder  and  louder  rises  the  song  of  the  choris- 
ters, and  the  fifty  priests  continue  their  prayers  until  morning  light.  The 
third  night  strokes  as  of  a  battering-ram  shake  the  church-door  ;  the  bell- 
men can  toll  the  bell  no  longer,  the  monk  and  nun  forget  their  beads,  the 
choristers'  song  ceases,  the  lights  are  extinguished,  the  door  is  burst  open. 

And  in  he  came  with  eyes  of  flame, 

The  Devil  to  fetch  the  dead, 
And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glowed 

Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains, 

And  like  flax  they  mouldered  asunder, 
And  the  coffin-lid  which  was  harr'd  so  firm, 

He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 

And  he  hade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise, 

And  come  with  her  master  away  ; 
A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse, 

At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding  sheet, 

Her  dead  flesh  quivered  with  fear, 
And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  Woman  gave, 

Never  did  mortal  hear. 

Then  she  follows  her  master  to  the  church- door,  where  stands  a  black 
horse  upon  which  the  Devil  flings  her,  leaping  up  in  front. 

And  away  like  the  lightning's  speed  they  went, 
And  she  was  seen  no  more. 

South ey  wrote  a  parody  of  this  tale  entitled  "  The  Surgeon's  Warn- 
ing," and  a  strange  story  it  is.  A  "  Resurrection  Man,"  when  he  is  dying, 
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is  terribly  afraid  that  since  he  has  rifled  so  many  dead  men's  graves  he 
will  never  have  rest  in  his  own,  so  he  entreats  his  friends  to  bury  him  in 
lead  and  in  a  patent  coffin — 

If  they  carry  me  off  in  the  patent  coffin, 

Their  labour  will  be  in  vain  ; 
Let  the  Undertaker  see  it  bought  of  the  makci', 

Who  lives  by  St.  Martin's  Lane  ; 

which  was  done  accordingly,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  in  spite  of  this 
precaution,  the  surgeon's  bones  were  not  allowed  to  rest  in  peace,  is  told 
with  minute  and  unsavoury  particularity. 

The  story  of  Hatto  and  the  rats,  so  admirably  sung  by  Southey,  is 
familiar  to  every  one,  for  have  we  not  all  seen  the  tower  in  which  the  wicked 
Bishop  thought  to  escape  from  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  him  ?  In 
vain,  however,  for  the  army  of  rats  swam  the  river  by  myriads,  and 
climbed  the  shore,  and  made  their  way  to  the  tower. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell, 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 

As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near, 

The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows  and  in  at  the  door, 

And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour, 

And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the  floor, 

From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before, 

From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 

And  all  at  once  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

They  hava  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones  ; 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him ! 

In  several  of  the  ballads  the  Devil  plays  a  conspicuous  part,  for 
Southey,  although  after  early  life  orthodox  in  creed  and  a  sound  Church- 
man to  boot,  treated  the  evil  spirit  with  contemptuous  pleasantry  as  a 
goblin  or  imp  of  darkness  rather  than  as  a  being  to  be  abhorred  and  dreaded 
of  all  Christian  souls.  Among  his  poems  of  this  class  The  Pious  Painter 
and  Cornelius  Ayrippa  are  perhaps,  the  cleverest.  Very  admirable  too  is 
the  short  and  spirited  tale  of  St.  Romuald,  which  opens  with  a  Frenchman 
stopping  at  an  inn  door  and  asking  the  landlord  whether  the  holy  saint  was 
still  to  be  found  in  his  cell,  to  which  the  man  replies  sadly  that  he  has 
left  the  neighbourhood.  And  then  the  innkeeper  describes  St.  Romuald's 
sanctity  as  proved  by  his  love  of  dirt,  and  relates  the  fierce  conflicts  he 
had  with  Satan,  who  used  to  maul  him  like  a  Turk — 

"  But,"  quoth  the  traveller,  "  wherefore  did  he  leave 

A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well  ?" 
"  Why,"  said  the  landlord,  "  sir,  it  so  befell 

He  heard  unluckily  of  our  intent 
To  do  him  a  great  honour  :  and  you  know, 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  below, 
And  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went." 
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«  What  might  this  honour  be  ?"  the  traveller  cried  ; 

"Why,  sir,"  the  -host  replied, 
"We  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day  leave  us  ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 

The  good  man's  grave, 
A  loss,  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us, 

For  he'll  be  made  a  saint  of  to  be  sure — 
Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might ; 
And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night." 

The  love  of  the  incongruous,  of  the  mystical,  of  the  ridiculous,  was  as 
much  a  part  of  Southey's  nature  as  the  sober  melancholy  and  the  calm- 
sightedness  which  led  him  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  to  write  mourn- 
fully of  life,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  grave  with  hope.  Overflowing  as 
he  was  with  intellectual  activity,  and  possessing  the  frolicsomeness  of  spirit 
which  most  men  leave  behind  them  with  their  boyhood,  his  tears  were 
drawn  forth  even  more  readily  than  laughter,  and  if  there  is  comparatively 
little  pathos  in  his  writings,  his  life  was  marked  by  the  deepest  feeling,  and 
by  a  mournful  tenderness  as  beautiful  as  it  is  affecting.  It  is  probable  that 
he  instinctively  avoided  pathetic  subjects  when  writing  poetry,  and  that  he 
did  so  in  later  life  may  be  judged  from  the  following  beautiful  stanzas, 
written  in  1829  :— 

Nor  marvel  you  if  I  prefer 
Of  playful  themes  to  sing, 

The  October  grove  hath  brighter  tints 
Than  Summer  or  than  Spring, 

For  o'er  the  leaves  before  they  fall 

Such  hues  hath  Nature  throve, 
That  the  woods  wear  in  sunless  days 

A  sunshine  of  their  own. 

Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forth  tears  ? 

The  source  from  whence  we  weep 
Too  near  the  surface  lies  in  youth, 

In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 

As  a  poet,  Southey  cannot  be  classed  with  the  great  English  Masters; 
as  a  prose  writer,  his  manly,  simple,  flexible  style  may  be  regarded  as  a 
model.  In  reading  his  books,  the  attention  is  not  immediately  drawn  to 
the  form  of  the  composition,  as  in  the  case  of  such  mannerists  as  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  when  it  is  examined  it  will  be  found  to 
fulfil  admirably  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

"  The  reason  why  so  many  persons  write  ill,"  he  said,  "  is  because 
they  think  it  necessary  to  write  a  style  something  different  from  the  common 
speech."  Southey  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  an  error  of  this  kind. 
He  used  the  simplest  words  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  it  is  never 
possible  to  mistake  his  meaning.  No  modern  writer  that  we  know  of  states 
facts  more  clearly  or  more  honestly,  but  the  judgment  which  he  draws 
from  his  facts  is  often  curiously  perverse.  The  power  of  forming  a  wise 
judgment  was  not  one  of  Southey's  intellectual  privileges.  Like  his  friend 
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Landor,  he  had  the  peculiarity,  as  Mr.  Forster  has  pointed  out,  of  putting 
the  imagination  and  passions  in  the  place  of  reason  and  of  thinking  thus 
and  thus  by  the  mere  force  of  his  will  and  pleasure.  "  It  was  not  ill  said 
by  an  acute  observer  who  knew  them  both,  that  their  fault  was  not  that  of 
blindness  to  the  truth  so  much  as  that  of  indifference  to  give  it  welcome 
unless  as  a  discovery  or  possession  of  their  own."  This  is  true  we  think, 
but  true  in  a  larger  degree  of  Landor  than  of  his  friend.  Southey  had 
strong  feelings,  and  reached  his  decisions  by  their  help.  He  had  not  time 
to  think  out  any  subject  calmly,  and  he  was  far  too  impetuous  to  judge  of 
any  serious  question  impartially.  That  the  opinions  of  his  early  and 
ardent  youth  were  not  those  of  his  mature  manhood,  can  excite  no 
wonder.  Most  men  of  original  power  pass  through  one  or  more  mental 
revolutions  before  they  find  rest  for  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  to  this 
rule  Southey  formed  no  exception.  His  fault  lay  in  his  unwillingness  to 
grant  to  others  the  freedom  of  which  he  had  made  such  ample  use 
himself;  but  his  integrity,  so  often  questioned  in  his  lifetime,  may  now  be 
regarded  as  unimpeachable.  "  He  has  convinced  me,"  wrote  a  shrewd 
observer,  "  of  the  perfect  exemption  of  his  mind  from  all  dishonourable 
motives  in  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  practical  politics  and 
philosophy,"  and  the  publication  of  Southey's  correspondence  has  con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  Crabb  Eobinson.  There  are  some  illustrious  men 
who  are  never  rash  in  speech,  and  who  speak  and  write  to  their  inti- 
mate friends  with  the  most  circumspect  wisdom.  They  rarely  make  a 
mistake,  or  commit  an  absurdity,  their  propriety  is  exquisite,  and  when 
they  die  it  may  be  safe  to  produce  their  correspondence .  without  much 
editorial  supervision.  Southey  was  not  one  of  these  men ;  he  wrote 
often  rashly  and  thoughtlessly,  and  his  hasty  words,  which  expressed  in 
many  instances  a  momentary  prejudice  or  feeling,  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  stereotyped  in  print.  "  In  days  of  old,"  he  once  wrote,  as  if  antici- 
pating the  injury  that  would  be  done  him,  "  when  an  author  was  dead 
and  buried,  Requiescat  in  Pace  might  have  been  written  on  his  tombstone : 
but  those  days  are  past,  and  he  must  expect  now  to  be  dissected  and 
embalmed,  to  have  his  rags  presented  as  relics,  and  to  be  canonized  by  his 
devotees."  The  "  rags "  have  been  zealously  flaunted  by  Southey's 
"  devotees,"  but  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that,  thanks  to  the 
mode  of  preservation,  they  have  failed  to  attract  attention. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  reckless  opinions  are  to  be  often 
found  in  his  published  works  as  well  as  in  his  correspondence,  and  thus 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  most  trustworthy  of  writers  is  at  the  same 
time  the  least  satisfactory  of  guides.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  assert  in  print  that  the  Political  Economists  "are  to  the  Government 
of  this  country  such  counsellors  as  the  magicians  were  to  Pharaoh ;  who- 
soever listens  to  them  has  his  heart  hardened ; "  and  he  terms  the  Wealtlt 
of  Nations  "  a  tedious  and  hard-hearted  book,  greatly  overvalued  even  on 
the  score  of  ability."  He  denounces  our  manufacturing  system  as  a  pest 
to  society,  which  debases  all  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  he  declares  that  "  the 
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Protestant  cause  sustained  more  injury  from  the  English  Puritans  than 
from  all  the  efforts  of  Spain  and  Austria  combined,  and  of  France  also, 
when  France  put  forth  its  strength  against  it;"  and  that  the  Puritans 
should  be  held  up  "to  contempt  and  infamy  and  abhorrence."  And  again 
and  again  the  liberal-minded  reader  is  moved  to  something  like  contempt, 
or  aroused  to  fierce  anger,  by  the  extravagant  and  narrow  opinions  put 
forth  by  Robert  Southey.  And  yet  Southey  could  write,  expressing  herein 
a  feeling  of  which  many  of  us  must  have  been  conscious,  "I  have  an 
instinctive  horror  of  bigotry.  When  Dissenters  talk  of  the  Establishment 
they  make  me  feel  like  a  High  Churchman,  and  when  I  get  among  High 
Churchmen  I  am  ready  to  take  refuge  in  Dissent."  On  some  points,  it 
is  but  fair  to  add,  Southey  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  writes  wisely 
in  many  places  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  a  national  education,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  press  upon  the  public  the  services  that  might 
be  rendered  by  Protestant  sisters-of-mercy  and  by  ladies  properly  trained 
as  hospital  nurses. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems,  Southey  remarks 
that  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  advantages  to  him  to  have  lived  more  than 
half  his  life  in  retirement,  conversing  with  books  rather  than  men  ;  but 
the  reader  who  follows  the  poet's  career  will  probably  arrive  at  a  precisely 
opposite  conclusion.  "  Beware  that  you  be  not  swallowed  up  in  books," 
wrote  John  Wesley,  and  this  assuredly  was  in  many  respects  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  biographer.  "  He  was  never  happy,"  said  Rogers,  "  except 
when  making  or  reading  a  book ;  "  and  so  inveterate  was  this  love  of 
solitary  study,  that  in  society  Southey,  feeling  he  had  little  conversational 
power,  would  "  roll  himself  up  like  a  hedgehog."  Solitude  may  have 
many  advantages,  but  it  is  scarcely  calculated  to  produce  breadth  of 
thought  or  freedom  from  prejudice  ;  and  Southey,  brooding  tenderly  and 
constantly  over  the  wealth  of  his  own  mind,  was  not  likely  to  discover  its 
deficiencies.  He  needed  collision  with  other  intellects  ;  but  this  salutary 
contact  with  his  fellows  he  disliked,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided. 

If  we  reckon  his  Quarterly  Review  articles,  Southey  produced  in  all 
nearly  two  hundred  volumes,  in  itself  a  small  library.  Many  of  these 
works  are  more  likely  to  be  consulted  than  to  be  read ;  while  some  on 
which  the  writer  set  most  count  must  stand,  it  is  to  be  feared,  on  the 
shelves  which  contain  (to  use  Lamb's  familiar  epithet)  the  books  that  are 
not  books.  Southey's  magnum  opus,  the  History  of  Portugal,  was  destined 
never  to  be  finished,  but  a  portion  of  this  vast  undertaking,  the  History  of 
Brazil,  was  accomplished  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  historian,  who 
said  that  ages  hence  it  will  be  found  among  those  works  which  are  not 
destined  to  perish,  and  be  to  the  Brazilians,  when  they  shall  have  become 
a  powerful  nation,  what  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  to  Europe.  The  pro- 
phecy cannot  be  contradicted,  but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  and  when 
we  remember  how  many  prophecies  Southey  made  in  his  life-time,  which 
have  turned  out  to  be  delusions,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture 
that  this  will  also  prove  a  blunder.  The  History  of  Brazil  was  an 
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enormous  achievement,  but  it  was  labour  ill-bestowed,  and  Sir  W.  Scott 
characterizes  it  wisely,  when  he  says,  in  writing  to  the  author,  "  A  more 
faithless  and  worthless  set  than  both  Dutch  and  Portuguese  I  have  never 
read  of,  and  it  requires  your  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action 
and  your  lively  description  of  '  hair-breadth  'scapes '  to  make  one  care 
whether  the  hog  bites  the  dog  or  the  dog  bites  the  hog." 

Still  less  satisfactory  in  its  results  was  the  toil  bestowed  by  Southey  on 
his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  a  work  which  has  been  since  accom- 
plished with  consummate  ability  by  a  military  historian.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  spoke  of  Southey's  History  as  wholly  inadequate  and  as 
displaying  gross  ignorance,  which  was  likely  enough  in  matters  of  military 
detail,  and  here  too,  as  in  so  many  of  his  works,  he  wasted  his  strength 
and  wearied  the  reader's  patience  by  a  display  of  useless  erudition.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  Southey's  fame  had  he  attended  to  the  wise  axiom 
of  Dryden,  which  that  great  poet,  by  the  way,  sometimes  forgot  himself : 
"  An  author  is  not  to  write  all  he  can,  but  only  all  he  ought." 

The  truth  is,  and  scores  of  instances  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  it,  that 

the  Poet-Laureate,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  learning  and  perseverance, 

and  with  a  literary  ability  that  might  have  enabled  him  to  put  what  he 

knew  in  an  attractive  form,  missed  the  mark  again  and  again.      He 

could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  distinguish  between  the  topics  to  which  he 

was  specially  attracted  and  the  subjects  likely  to  interest  the  public  ;  he 

even  thought  that  he  had  power  to   command   attention  whether  his 

readers  wished  to   attend  or  not.     Sometimes  he  hit,    as   it  were,  by 

accident  on  a  theme  which  was  fitted  for  popularity.     The  Life  of  Nelson 

is  as  beautiful  a  specimen  of  biography  as  we  possess  in  the  language, 

and  for  this   fascinating  work  we  are  indebted,  in   a  measure,  to  the 

publisher  as  well  as  to  the  author.     Southey,  though  rebelling  against 

the  imposition,  was  happily  restricted  within  certain  narrow  limits.     He 

could  have  made  the  book,  he  said,  ten  times  as  long,  and  there  can  be 

no  doubt  that  if  he  had  had  his  way  he  would  have  done  so  and  have 

spoilt  it.     His  love  of  digression,  of  ingenious  trifling,  and  of  exhibiting 

in  a  half-serious,  half-grotesque  fashion  the  results  of   his  prodigious 

acquisitions,  is  notably  exhibited  in  The  Doctor,  a  book  which  charms  and 

I  annoys  the  reader  by  turns.     "  How  beautiful !  "  he  exclaims  on  reading 

I  one  page  :  "  How  horribly  wearisome  !  "  he  sighs  out  on  turning  to  the 

I  next.     On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  fatigue  predominates  over  the  pleasure, 

I  although  there  are  moods  of  mind,  moods  of  happy  indolence  for  which 

ij  there  is  little  space  in  the  busy  lives  of  most  men,  in  which  this  medley 

•j  of  humour,  nonsense  and  wisdom  may  prove  a  grateful  opiate.     It   has 

H  been  said  with  some  truth  of  Mr.  Trollope's  singularly  clever  novels, 

that  they  may  be  taken  up  at  almost  any  time  with  pleasure  and  laid 

down  again  without  serious  regret,  and  perhaps  a  similar  criticism  may 

be  passed  upon  The  Doctor.     In  its  best  chapters  it  is  eminently  good, 

but  it  will  keep,  and  no  anxiety  is  felt  to  follow  continuously  the  writer's 

footsteps.     Open  on  any  page,  and  some  beautiful  thought,  or 
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suggestion,  or  grotesque  anecdote  will  attract  attention,  but  the  reader  is 
not  allured  on  by  what  he  reads,  and  deems  it  but  little  consequence  on 
which  page  he  may  alight.  We  said  that  The  Doctor  may,  to  certain 
persons  and  in  certain  moods  of  mind,  prove  an  agreeable  sedative,  but 
just  as  there  are  people  who  become  excited  instead  of  soothed  by  opium, 
so  there  are  readers,  we  suspect,  whom  this  strange  book  will  irritate 
almost  beyond  endurance.  The  preface  to  Wordsworth's  Excursion  gave 
William  Blake,  the  poet-artist,  a  stomach  complaint,  which  nearly  killed 
him ;  The  Doctor,  with  its  impertinent  digressions  and  its  perpetual 
movement  towards  a  point  it  never  attains,  might  produce  a  nervous 
attack. 

The  great  charm  of  Southey's  style,  and  his  consummate  skill  as  a 
biographer,  are  perhaps  best  displayed  in  the  Life  of  Wesley ;  but  there, 
too,  his  want  of  logical  power  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  facts  which 
he  states  with  scrupulous  fidelity  often  palpably  contradict  the  inferences 
he  draws  from  them.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as 
given  on  one  page,  is  sometimes  entirely  opposed  to  the  opinion  he  utters 
on  another,  and  at  variance  with  his  known  principles.  "  0  dear  and 
honoured  Southey,"  writes  Coleridge,  "  this,  the  favourite  of  my  library 
among  many  favourites ;  this,  the  book  which  I  can  read  for  the  twentieth 
time  with  delight,  when  I  can  read  nothing  else  at  all ;  this  darling  book 
is  nevertheless  an  unsafe  book  for  all  of  unsettled  minds.  How  many 
admirable  young  men  do  I  know,  or  have  seen,  whose  minds  would  be 
a  shuttlecock  between  the  battledores  which  the  bi-partite  author  keeps 
in  motion  !  " 

The  truth  is  that  Southey  has  the  art  of  relating  facts  delightfully, 
and  he  relates  them  with  the  most  scrupulous  honesty,  but  when  he 
leaves  this  firm  ground  and  tries  to  fulfil  the  part  of  a  philosophical 
historian,  the  weak  side  of  his  intellect  becomes  apparent.  His  intui- 
tions are  often  right,  his  deliberate  judgment,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
is  frequently  wrong.  Southey  acknowledges  that  he  could  not  stand  severe 
thought,  and  indeed  he  was  too  busy  a  man  in  his  profession  to  be  a 
profound  thinker. 

Southey's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  English  poetry  are  not 
many ;  but  they  are  so  able  that  it  is  to  be  deplored  he  did  not  carry  out 
his  intention  of  continuing  the  History  left  so  imperfect  by  Warton. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  immense,  and  he  might  have  produced 
a  narrative  full  of  critical  and  biographical  interest  and  written  in  the 
purest  English,  which  would  have  formed  a  text-book  for  students. 
His  Life  of  Cowper,  although  in  parts  a  little  languid  and  diffusive,  shows 
how  admirably  Southey  could  write  about  poets  and  poetry ;  but  in  this 
department  of  literature,  as  in  others,  he  appears  to  have  expended  much 
comparatively  useless  strength.  This  was  partly  owing  to  his  singular 
kindness  of  heart,  which  led  him  agaift  and  again  to  befriend  those  who 
needed  help  and  deserved  it.  Southey,  for  example,  by  his  friendship 
for  Kirke  White  while  living,  and  by  the  publication  of  his  Remains  after 
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his  decease,  produced  ail  interest  in  that  young  poet,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  poems  he  left  behind  him,  was  far  heyond  his  deserts.  The 
Lives  of  Uneducated  Poets  is  another  work,  written  with  a  benevolent 
object,  which,  if  looked  at  apart  from  the  kindly  purpose  of  the  writer, 
must  be  regarded  as  waste  labour ;  but  while  we  regret  that  the  claims 
upon  Southey  prevented  him  oftentimes  from  accomplishing  the  work  for 
which  Jie  was  most  fitted,  it  is  pleasant  at  the  same  time  to  remember 
how  ready  he  ever  was  to  sacrifice  personal  aims  to  generous  and  self- 
denying  labours. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

With  these  actions  the  life  of  Southey  was  crowded  and  ennobled. 
He  said  many  a  bitter  thing  in  his  day,  made  rash  statements,  uttered 
opinions  of  men  and  measures  which  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examina- 
tion ;  but  he  never  knowingly  did  an  unjust  act,  or  shirked  an  obvious 
duty.  To  use  a  homely  saying,  his  heart  was  all  along  in  its  right  place ; 
and  if,  as  a  politician  and  theologian,  he  sometimes  indulged  in  what 
may  be  called  feminine  passion,  the  noble  life  he  lived  was  one  of  the 
manliest,  and  is  even  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  memory  of  English- 
men than  his  great  literary  achievements. 
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Two  women,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways, 
Met  the  young  Herakles  at  morning  prime : 

One  clad  austerely,  with  clear  upward  gaze 

Beheld  the  secrets  of  eternal  days, 

And  saw  beyond  the  riddle  of  sick  time ; 

The  other  wooed  him  with  a  wantonness 
Of  splendour  far  beyond  his  young  desire, 

Her  trembling  body  seemed  to  pant  to  bless ; 

But  the  firm  limbs  shrank  from  the  loose  caress, 
Untaught  as  yet  to  melt  in  such  a  fire. 

He  turned  to  her  who  did  not  need  to  woo  : 

She  beckoned — and  was  half  way  out  of  sight, 
And  he  leapt  after  gaily,  for  he  knew 
The  path  was  straight  and  pearly  with  the  dew, 
Although  her  footsteps  left  no  prints  of  light. 

The  other  sobbed  "  She  leaves  thee  with  no  guide, 

"  Behold  I  follow  yet  to  be  thy  friend." 
The  boy,  who  had  not  slacked  his  scornful  stride, 
Started  to  feel  her  clinging  at  his  side, 

Yet  answered,  "  She  will  meet  me  at  the  end." 

The  man  through  toil  and  peril  followed  on, 

Till  on  a  day  his  mighty  knees  were  bowed, 
Where  neither  dew  nor  any  footsteps  shone, 
And  only  dust  came  up  where  he  had  gone, 
And  all  the  sky  was  grey  without  a  cloud. 

Also  the  way  was  broken  down  before, 

Nor  might  a  man  go  forward  without  wings, 

Unless  he  entered  a1  an  open  door, 

Whereon  these  words  were  writ,  mid  many  more 
Less  plain,  "  Ye  enter  here  the  heart  of  things. 
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Within  the  door  he  saw  a  walled  wood, 

Beyond  he  saw  the  old  path  leading  straight 

Up  open  hills,  and  there  his  lady  stood 

Transfigured  far  beyond  all  womanhood, 

Who  seemed  again  to  beckon — and  to  wait. 

He  saw  her  then ;  among  the  Gods  on  high 
He  looked  for  her  in  vain,  till  Hebe  smiled 

To  see  him  turn  and  drink  the  nectar  dry 

To  wash  away  the  memory  with  the  sigh : 
He  never  knew  how  much  he  was  beguiled 

When  through  the  door  he  hurried,  in  new  haste, 
Up  the  smooth  path,  which  did  not  seem  to  swerve, 

As  far  as  eyes  less  eager  could  have  traced,        ' 

Toward  the  austerely  smiling  upland  waste, 
Its  slowly  treacherous  length  of  subtle  curve. 

Indeed,  none  standing  at  the  door  might  say 
If  the  old  path  were  broken  there,  or  men 

Had  merely  trodden  the  green  turf  away, 

Just  where  it  seemed  a  goodly  place  to  stay, 
Gaze  at  the  goal,  and  then  mount  up  again. 

The  woodland  path  was  pleasant  to  the  feet, 

Straight  to  the  eye,  as  the  old  path  had  been, 
And  as  it  widened  slowly  through  the  heat, 
Faint  scented  ferns  made  sultry  stillness  sweet, 
Under  grey,  heavy  sky,  dim  trees  were  green. 

And  yet,  withal,  the  wood  was  full  of  fear, 

It  was  so  very  lone,  no  squirrel  ran 
Across  the  path,  no  wood-bird  sang  to  cheer 
Him,  who  tramped  on,  and  waked  no  couchant  deer, 

And  saw  behind,  before,  no  other  man. 

At  last  the  wood  was  over,  he  might  stand 

To  draw  new  breath,  and  look  for  some  new  sign 

Where  parti- coloured  tilths  of  hollow  land 

Sloped  upward  soberly  on  either  hand 
To  low  hills  terraced  for  the  lowly  vine. 
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And  here  the  busy  people  went  and  came, 

Each  with  his  load,  and  none  regarded  him, 
Or  asked  his  neighbour  of  the  stranger's  name, 
Or  hoped  he  would  not  leave  their  lives  the  same, 
Or  told  what  trouble  made  their  faces  dim. 

For  every  man  was  sick  with  smothered   care, 
And  all  the  peaceful  country  heaved  with  wrong, 

Too  rooted  for  swift  vengeance  to  repair ; 

The  club  of  Herakles  seemed  idle  there, 

He  marvelled  to  what  end  his  arm  was  strong, 

Where  there  was  nought  for  him  to  mar  or  make, 

None,  when  he  slew,  to  fly  upon  the  spoil, 
None  chose,  however  baffled  hearts  might  ache 
With  envious  greed  unbrotherly,  to  break 
The  fruitful  fellowship  of  settled  toil. 

So,  through  the  press  where  he  was  most  alone, 

Half  in  a  dream,  adown  a  narrowing  road, 

That  ran  still  plainly  fenced,  though  overgrown, 

Across  broad  winding  ways  of  well-worn  stone, 

Herakles  stumbled  now  rather  than  strode, 

Hungry  and  faint,  forgetful  of  his  deeds, 

'And  more  than  half  forgetful  of  his  choice, 
Uprooting,  half  in  spite  the  wayside  weeds, 
Hopeless  of  helping  strange,  unvoiceful  needs, 
Ripe  for  the  greeting  of  a  woman's  voice, 

Whose  open  house  closed  up  the  weedy  track, 

Which  none  but  strangers  now  desired  to  tread, 
For  many  entered  once  and  few  came  back, 
And  these  gave  no  man  greeting  and  wore  black, 

As  if  they  mourned  their  souls,  they  left  there,  dead. 

But  he,  unknowing  this,  began  to  trace 

Beneath  brown  hair,  in  dim  grey  linen  rolled, 
The  stony  lines  of  a  grave  gentle  face, 
Too  calm  for  wrinkles,  and  too  worn  for  grace, 
Too  patient  to  be  counted  young  or  old. 
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She  met  his  look  with  level  leaden  eyes, 

Heedless  to  woo,  to  beckon,  or  to  thrill, 
Uncovetous  indeed  of  any  prize  : 
"  Sit  down,"  she  said  "while  you  have  strength  to  rise. 

The  muffled  voice  spake  to  his  inmost  will. 

Then,  for  she  saw  him  fain  of  such  control, 

Because  the  lion's  skin  was  stained  and  torn, 
She  brought  him  women's  raiment  clean  and  whole, 
Stirred  milk  and  meal  in  a  fair  wooden  bowl, 
Laid  by  the  useless  club,  and  in  no  scorn, 

Saying,  "  In  my  house  my  other  women  spin," 
She  turned  his  face  into  the  sheltered  gloom, 

Where  many  waited  for  her  to  begin, 

Nor  looking  up  to  see  whom  she  led  in, 
Kindly,  incuriously  they  made  him  room. 

The  nearest  reached  a  spindle  from  the  wall, 
Then  took  her  place,  and  no  one  smiled  to  see 

The  sinewy  hands  of  that  ungainly  thrall 

Twitching  to  turn  the  slowly  growing  ball 
Under  the  blue-veined  hands  of  Omphale. 

There  he  sat  on  and  span  where  he  was  set, 

The  serious  sameness  of  unmeaning  truth 
Put  out  desire  and  took  away  regret, 
And  made  it  strangely  easy  to  forget 

The  promise  of  those  others  to  his  youth. 

Omphale  promised  nothing,  hardly  spoke 

Even  to  chide,  so  it  was  all  his  hire 
To  feel  he  grew  familiar  with  her  yoke, 
Whence  yet,  in  heaven,  he  marvels  how  he  broke, 

To  Hebe,  through  the  madness  and  the  fire. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

THE  OLD  WOMAN  AND  THE  WATEE. 

HAD  been  ashamed  to  re- 
ceive Lord  Lisburn  in  a 
room  that  was  a  palace 
compared  with  the  abode 
into  which  Mrs.  Goldrick, 
on  my  saying  that  I  had 
business  with  her,  guided 
me.  As  a  medical  man,  I 
had  not  failed  to  see  po- 
verty in  most  of  its  forms, 
but  here  was  something  I 
had  never  seen.  No  one 
"but  a  miser,  I  felt  sure, 
could  prefer  such  a  dwel- 
ling-place to  the  workhouse 
or  to  chance  barns — which 
are  at  any  rate  furnished 
with  straw.  The  house 
itself  was  falling  to  pieces 
with  damp  and  rottenness, 
and  in  the  room  which 
evidently  served  as  the 
kitchen  and  sitting-room 

— to  judge  from  a  few  chair-legs  smouldering  in  the  grate — there  was  not 
even  a  stool  to  sit  down  upon.  The  woman  herself  had  well  won  the 
character  given  her  by  the  curate — she  was  gaunt,  haggard,  and  grim  to 
the  last  degree  :  her  eyes  were  dim  and  clouded  as  if  the  daylight  was 
painful  to  them,  and  there  was  a  stony  expression  not  only  about  her  face 
but  her  whole  figure,  as  though  she  had  been  petrified  by  misery,  or  by 
misanthropy,  or  by  crime.  I  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had 
to  conceal  some  terrible  history,  to  which  a  very  few  ineffaceable  traces 
of  statuesque  beauty  and  a  certain  unconscious  ease  and  repose  of  bearing 
added  a  striking  dignity,  although  her  shoulders  stooped  and  she  was 
clothed  in  tatters  of  which  a  beggar  would  have  been  ashamed.  I  had 
not  become  a  critical  student  of  pictures  for  nothing,  and  so  marked  was 
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the  present  subject  that  I  had  taken  in  every  visible  detail  before  eithe 
of  us  spoke  a  word. 

She  stood  up  before  me  with  her  arms  folded,  and  said,  in  a  voice  as 
harsh  as  if  speaking  was  an  effort  to  her,  and  with  a  curious  accent, 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  young  man  ?  If  it's  about  the  rent, 
that  was  paid  up  to  last  quarter." 

"  If  you  are  Mrs.  Goldrick,  I  only  wanted  to  make  some  enquiries, 
that's  all." 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Goldrick.  I  suppose  you  mean  you  want  your  fortune  told  ?" 

"  I  had  it  told  once,  with  such  little  result  that  I  scarcely  want  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  Let  me  see — I  was  told  to  beware  of  water  and 
old  women,  I  believe,  and  everything  would  go  well." 

"  Then  if  you  were  told  by  one  of  them  that  know,  I'd  keep  from  water 
and  old  women,  if  I  was  you.  And  I  don't  think  you'll  find  much  else 
here.  How  do  you  know  but  the  fortune  may  be  truer  than  you  think  for  ?  " 

"Well,"  I  said,  though  for  a  moment  startled  by  a  coincidence 
brought  to  my  notice  so  strangely,  "  I'll  take  my  chance — I  can  swim,  and 
the  woman  that  one  is  talking  to  is  never  old." 

"  I  left  compliments  behind  me  forty  years  ago,"  she  said  coldly.  "  If 
you  don't  want  your  fortune  told,  you  had  better  take  warning  from  your 
old  one  and  make  your  danger  from  old  women  as  short  as  you  can. 
'  Ayez  peur  des  vieilles  et  des  laides,  jeune  homme ;  les  belles  rictudient 
gitelles-memes — lesfemmes  sans  beaut':  apprennent  tout  le  monde.'  " 

"Are  you  a  French-  woman  ?"  I  asked.  "Am  I  wrong  in  guessing 
you  to  be  some  connection  of  a  man  I  once  knew  in  St.  Bavons  who  bore 
your  name?  " 

"  My  son  ?  Bat  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  him.  I  thought  you'd 
given  up  looking  for  him  as  a  bad  job  long  ago." 

"  Given  up  looking  for  him  ?     Why  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  " 

"  You're  young  at  your  trade  indeed.  Ah,  I'm  a  better  fortune  teller 
than  you  think  for — I  know  nothing  about  my  son,  but  I  know  very  well 
you'll  never  get  the  reward  by  coming  here." 

"  I  know  that,  for  I  am  not  looking  for  it." 

She  half  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  concentrate  their  look  upon  me. 
"  But  I  see  I'm  wrong  for  once,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  see  as  well  as  I  did, 
and  I  thought  you  were  a  constable.  Who  are  you,  if  you  know  my  son  ? 
Do  you  bring  me  news  from  him  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  surgeon,  that's  all,  and  my  name  is  Vaughan." 

"  I  have  heard  the  name.  And  now,  perhaps,  you  will  tell  me  your 
business." 

"  It  isn't  much — it's  only  about  something  I  want  to  know.  Mind,  I 
don't  want  to  pry  into  any  secrets,  nor  do  I  want  to  do  any  harm  to 
your  son,  about  whom  I  know  nothing  whatever  except  from  a  slight 
acquaintance  of  a  long  time  ago,  or  to  anybody.  But  there  is  a  person,  a 
lady,  in  whom  I  am  greatly  interested,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  some  chance  of  your  being  able  to  give  me  some  news  of  her." 
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"  I  don't  know  any  young  ladies  :  and  if  I  did,  I'm  not  one  to  talk 
about  people  without  knowing  why.  What's  her  name  ?  I  suppose  you 
mean  Miss  Brandt :  but  if  you  do,  I  know  no  more  of  her  than  I  do  of 
my  son — may  be  just  about  the  same,  for  aught  I  know." 

"  Then  you  don't  happen  to  know  such  a  name  as  Zelda  ?  " 

"  I  once  knew  a  Zelda — but  she  was  no  young  lady :  she  was  what  you 
would  call  a  gipsy  woman,  who  was  old  when  I  was  young.  What  can  you 
want  to  know  of  her  ?  I  should  say  she  had  gone  to  the  worms  long  ago." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  something  about  her,  though.  Names  so  often 
go  from  mother  to  child.  So  she  was  a  gipsy  woman  ?  Was  she  married  ? 
Had  she  children  ?  " 

"She  had  —  worse  luck.  She  had  three  sons,  and  I  don't  know 
which  was  the  greatest  scoundrel.  One  of  them  was  transported,  another 
got  killed  in  a  prize  fight,  and  the  third — well,  he's  dead  for  aught  I  know. 
Is  that  enough  about  Zelda  ?  Was  she  the  old  woman  you  were  to  fear  ?  " 

"  Well  then,  if  names  can't  go  from  mother  to  child  they  go  some- 
times from  grandmother  to  grand-daughter."  The  detective  fever  fell  on 
me,  and  even  if  Mrs.  Goldrick  knew  nothing,  I  was  determined  to  find  out 
the  little  she  could  guess — I  had  come  to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  getting 
at  the  root  of  the  history  of  my  Zelda,  from  whose  influence,  and  not 
from  any  old  woman  in  the  world,  I  feared  all  things. 

Suddenly  the  strangest  transformation  took  place  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  had  once,  in  my  student  days,  been  witness  to  a  horrible  sight — nothing 
less  than  the  return  to  true  and  conscious  life  of  a  patient  whom  we  had 
supposed  to  be  a  corpse  two  whole  days  before.  When  I  say  the  sight 
was  horrible,  I  refer  to  one  moment  only — a  moment  caught  by  no  eyes 
but  mine — when  a  spasm  distorted  the  apparently  rigid  features  with  an 
agony  of  returning  life  to  which  all  the  worst  convulsions  of  the  hardest 
death-bed  must  be  child's  play.  Probably  birth  is  always  a  more  painful 
process  than  dying,  but  that  case  of  suddenly  dying  into  life — happily  for 
the  patient,  he  retained  no  recollection  of  it — must  have  been  as  hideous 
to  undergo  as  it  was  to  see.  Anybody  who  has  ever  been  in  a  dead  faint 
and  not  recovered  till  after  temporary  annihilation  will,  in  proportion  to 
his  own  strength,  form  some  slight  conception  of  what  I  mean.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  slight  flutterings  of  habitual  faintness,  but  of  those  who 
really  mean  living  when  they  live  and  dying  when  they  die,  so  that  with 
them  a  trance  means  not  a  truce  but  a  battle  royal. 

A  waking  of  this  kind  came  over  the  stony  figure  before  me,  which 
moved,  not  with  the  easy  stepping  into  life  of  the  marble  of  Pygmalion, 
but  as  if  one  of  the  daughters  of  Niobe  had  been  touched  by  some  doubt- 
ful hope  into  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  she  was  stone. 

"  Your  knock  fell  upon  my  heart,"  she  broke  out  in  a  trembling  and 
smothered  voice  that  I  could  not  recognise  for  hers.  "  Zelda — Aaron's 
mother — who  is  your  Zelda  ?  " 

What  hidden  history  could  it  be,  of  which  I  stood  on  the  threshold  ? 
"  You  do  know  another  Zelda,  then,"  I  answered.  "  Who  is  she  ?  " 
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"  I  am  in  an  agony,"  she  groaned,  in  a  tone  that  almost  terrified  me, 
so  hollow  was  it  and  so  like  the  voice  of  a  drowning  woman  who  clutched 
at  a  straw.  "Where  is  she?  What  is  her  age  ?  What  is  she  like? 
Du  Lieber  Himmcl  —  is  the  time  come?  Have  yon  brought  me  my 
message  of  pardon  from  my  Marietta  ?  " 

I  was  not  so  stupid  as  to  take  her  incoherence  for  madness. 

"  Come,  be  calm.  I  cannot  answer  you  unless  you  make  me  under- 
stand if  you  ask  me.  Is  she  a  daughter  of  yours  ?  "  I  asked  in  as  com- 
mon-place a  tone  as  I  could,  for  it  was  piteous  to  look  upon  that  gaunt 
figure  trembling  as  if  with  a  palsy  of  the  soul,  and  upon  those  hard,  dull 
eyes  imploring  with  dried-up  tears. 

"  Calm — I  should  think  I  could  be  calm  after  all  these  years.  How 
old  is  she  ?  " 

"I  can  only  say  she  is  young.  Certainly  more  than  eighteen  — 
certainly  younger  than  five-and-twenty." 

"  And  like  ?  " 

"  Very  little — very  dark " 

"  And  where  ?  " 

"  In  London — an  actress.  When  I  first  saw  her  she  was  with  a  man 
named  Aaron — the  very  name  you  named :  a  travelling  conjuror,  who 
squinted  hideously.  That  was  last  Whit  Monday  at  Lessemouth." 

"  Adi  Gott  !  Oh,  if  I  were  only  a  man — the  lying  scoundrel " 

But  her  rage  died  away  as  soon  as  it  came.  She  dropped  on  her  knees, 
nor  did  she  stop  there,  but  cast  herself  full  length  upon  the  floor  and 
sobbed  as  though  rivers  of  tears  were  boiling  up  within  her.  For 
some  moments  I  feared  a  fit :  but  at  last  the  pent  up  rivers  broke  forth 
and  carried  all  before  them.  She  was  broken  down — without  regard  to 
me  or  anything,  she  lay  prostrate  and  wept  aloud. 

It  was  impossible  to  ask  her  a  single  question  more.  But,  if  I  had 
been  morbidly  interested  in  Zelda's  history  before,  I  was  now  honestly 
interested  a  thousandfold.  I  could  only  for  the  present  do  one  thing — '• 
leave  her  alone  until  nature  was  exhausted,  and  watch  to  see  that  no  harm 
happened. 

The  frenzy  of  weeping  at  last  grew  into  calm,  and  the  calm  tears  at 
length  rained  themselves  dry.  But  they  had  indeed  done  the  work  of  a 
shower,  and  I  seemed  to  look  upon  a  human  desert  no  more. 

"  Oh  if  I  could  only  be  sure  ! "  she  said  at  last,  but  added,  turning  to 
me,  "  But  I  am  sure.  I  have  been  waiting  for  this  a  hundred  years — 
how  it  would  come  I  never  tried  to  guess — what  matter,  so  it  has  come  ?  " 

I  took  her  arm,  and  tried  to  raise  her  from  the  floor,  but  she  threw 
off  my  hand,  and  rose  at  once,  without  aid.  Not  only  so,  but  the  stoop 
from  her  shoulders  seemed  to  disappear,  as  well  as  the  dulness  from  her 
eyes.  I  speak  without  exaggeration,  and  with  literal  accuracy,  when  I 
say  that  with  her  tears  at  least  ten  of  the  years  she  carried  had  been  wept 
away.  Then  she  laid  one  of  her  hands  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  asked,  "  what  is  she  to  you  ?     Do  yon  love  her?  " 
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"  God  forbid  !  "  I  exclaimed,  without  thinking. 

She,  however,  took  no  offence,  but  only  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  in 
which  another  ten  years  seemed  to  be  breathed  away.  "  And  so  do  I  say 
God  forbid  that  she  should  love,  or  you.  And  now  all  that  is  left  is  for 
me  to  see  her,  and  give  her  what  I  have  kept  for  her  so  long.  Will  she 
come  ?  She  must  come,  for  I  cannot  go  to  her,  and  what  I  have  to  say  to 
her  none  must  hear." 

"  But  who  is  she — I  will  ask  nothing  more — is  she  your  daughter  ?  " 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  angel — not  of  me.  But  she  is  my  child — 
more  than  my  son :  the  child  of  my  fault,  and  then  of  my  sorrow,  and 
now  of  my  joy.  When  will  she  come  ?  " 

I  could  almost  hear  her  heart  beat  under  her  miserable  rags.  It  was 
no  time  for  me  to  repeat  my  question  of  "  Who  is  she  ?  "  All  I  could  do 
was  to  offer  my  services  if  there  was  any  mystery  to  be  investigated  or 
explained.  But  she  refused  them  shortly,  only  asking  me  for  Zelda's 
address,  which  of  course  I  gave.  I  carefully  abstained  from  volunteering 
any  further  information,  nor  did  she  require  any — the  mere  fact  of  Zelda's 
existence  seemed  at  present  to  be  all  the  food  she  could  bear.  Besides, 
I  needed  an  opportunity  for  thinking  over  what  steps  I  ought  to  take  in 
the  interests  of  Lord  Lisburn,  for  that  there  was  some  mystery,  perhaps 
some  crime,  at  the  bottom  of  my  extraordinary  adventure,  I  felt  assured. 
Indeed,  for  aught  I  knew,  Lord  Lisburn  himself  might  already  h^>ld  the 
key  to  it — his  memoranda  and  his  enquiries  had  certainly  tended  that  way. 

So  I  set  out  to  walk,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  took  the  very  walk  along 
the  Lesse  wherein  I  had  first  of  all  met  Zelda,  and  which  had  lately  been 
so  vividly  recalled  to  my  mind  by  that  picture  in  the  exhibition,  while 
now  the  walk,  in  its  turn,  recalled  the  picture.  I  must  have  been  wrong, 
after  all,  I  thought,  in  so  hastily  deciding  that  Claudia  Brandt  and  the 
bearer  of  my  own  initials  could  not  possibly  be  one  and  the  same.  In 
spite  of  my  feelings  towards  her,  I  was  not  quite  such  a  brute  as  to  be 
able  to  triumph  in  her  downfall,  and  the  more  I  blamed  her  for  her  pride, 
the  more  I  felt  that  she  needed  pity.  The  development  of  no  mystery 
outside  myself,  however  interesting  it  might  be,  could  vie  with  the  story  I 
had  heard  from  my  lawyer  friend  of  the  downfall  of  the  most  respected 
merchant  in  St.  Bavons,  his  loss  of  competence,  and  even  of  honour.  I 
asked  how  Claudia  had  borne  the  blow,  but  he  could  not  tell  me — she  had 
been  away  from  town  at  the  time.  How  I  wished  that  the  thousand 
pounds,  still  safe  in  my  pocket-book,  were  really  my  own  !  I  would  then 
assuredly  have  done  to  her  as  I  had  suspected  her  of  doing  to  me,  and 
have  found  some  means  of  letting  her  have  a  gift  from  the  past  without 
letting  her  know  from  whom.  After  all,  I  had  loved  her,  though  she  had 
sent  my  heart  so  utterly  adrift  that  it  found  itself  struggling  about  in  all 
sorts  of  inextricable  meshes — though  I  was  even  beginning  to  suspect 
myself  of  a  capacity  for  the  miserable  weakness  of  not  being  able  to 
live  without  this  hateful  and  miserable  atmosphere  of  Zelda,  the  betrothed 
of  my  only  friend.  I  felt  what  a  harbour  of  safety  and  refuge  Claudia's 
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quiet  affection  would  have  been,  if  it  had  only  been  real — I  could  have 
defied  tempests  of  sweet  voices  and  legions  of  evil  eyes.  I  suppose  I  was 
intensely  weak  in  my  wavering,  but  I  do  not  know — a  man  to  whom 
Fortune  has  refused  a  standing- ground  in  life,  in  spite  of  all  his  resolu- 
tions, can  hardly  be  called  weak  because  he  understands  neither  himself 
nor  Fortune.  I  had  learned  from  experience  that  I  no  sooner  formed  a 
definite  resolution  than  it  became  impossible. 

Naturally,  however,  in  spite  of  the  memories  of  Claudia  which  every 
step  of  my  walk  renewed,  and  of  my  castle-buildings  about  what  might 
have  been,  that  led  me  as  far  on  as  the  Old  Point  Hotel  itself — now  silent, 
and  apparently  deserted — my  thoughts  would  every  now  and  then  revert 
to  the  strange  display  of  human  passion  that  I  had  just  witnessed  at  the 
Old  Wharf  side.  Its  character  I  could  not  attempt  to  fathom.  But,  to 
my  still  further  bewilderment,  that  strange  phenomenon  which  we  call  in 
half-earnest  "  a  recollection  of  some  former  state  of  existence,"  came 
once  more  into  play.  Mrs.  Goldrick  was  strange  enough,  but  I  could  not 
get  it  out  of  my  head  that  somehow  or  other  she  was  not  altogether 
strange  to  me.  I  had  heard  her  quote  French  and  ejaculate  in  German — 
neither  of  which  surprised  me  in  the  mother  of  my  scapegrace  acquaint- 
ance Luke  Goldrick — so  the  jargon  of  un-English  words  with  which  her 
voice  connected  itself  in  my  mind  might  have  been  one  of  these  two 
tongues.  The  idea  seemed  impossible,  but  I  had  long  ceased  to  regard 
any  conceivable  idea  as  strange. 

Of  course  I  did  not  linger  at  St.  Bavons  ;  but,  having  seen  that  the 
thousand  pounds  were  still  safe,  came  back  by  the  earliest  train. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WHAT  THE  SUN  SAW. 

No  wonder  Harold  Vaughan  thought  that  he  had  seen  the  coming  of  a 
corpse  to  life.  The  evidence  of  the  identity  of  Zelda  with  the  child  of 
Marietta,  though  vague,  amounted  to  moral  certainty.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  describe  the  utter  ocean  of  joy  into  which  her  whole  soul  was 
plunged.  Her  tears  and  her  sighs  had  removed  not  ten,  nor  twenty,  but 
forty  years — if  Marietta,  the  unmarried  Marietta,  had  stood  before  her 
she  would  not  have  taken  her  for  a  ghost.  The  discovery  of  Zelda  was 
the  only  mould  of  hope  and  joy  that  existed  for  her,  and  into  it  she 
poured  all  the  life  which,  like  her  gold,  she  had  been  hoarding  up  for 
years.  Not  only  would  she  deliver  up  her  trust,  and  bless  the  pang  which 
the  parting  with  so  much  coin  of  the  realm  even  to  Zelda  would  cause 
her,  but  she  would  feast  her  eyes  on  the  girl  who,  though  unseen  since 
babyhood,  had  become  to  her  nothing  less  than  a  religion,  for  which  she 
had  suffered  like  a  Trappist  or  Fakir.  As  for  Aaron,  the  scoundrel  who 
had  preyed  upon  and  made  sordid  capital  out  of  her  soul,  who  had  made 
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her  remorse  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  her  faith  and  hope  subjects  for 
the  exercise  of  black-mail — she  had  not  found  room  for  him  in  her  mind 
yet  awhile — there  would  be  time  enough  when  the  great,  immediate  joy 
became  sated  to  revive  it  with  the  piquant  flavour  of  revenge.  At  present 
she  could  only  feel  the  sun-lit  shadow  of  her  crowning  absolution,  for  as 
such  she  regarded  the  acceptance  of  her  self-devotion  by  the  invisible 
powers.  "  Oh,  if  I  had  but  only  known  all  these  years  !  "  she  could  not 
help  exclaiming.  "  If  I  had  only  known  that  I  had  but  to  reach  out  my 
hand  to  grasp  the  child!  "  But  even  this  repentance  for  blindness  to 
the  things  that  are  nearest,  usually  so  intensely  bitter,  could  not  rob  her 
of  onp  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come.  There  was  fate  in  it  all,  she 
believed — in  the  penance  as  well  as  in  the  expiation  :  nor  could  the  latter 
ever  have  been  gained  without  undergoing  the  former.  The  more  intense 
had  been  the  pain,  the  more  intense  would  be  the  reward. 

Still,  though  he  had  been  the  necessary  instrument  of  her  punishment, 
that  was  no  reason  for  her  sparing  him  one  jot  of  her  scorn.  She  had 
him  most  gloriously  at  her  mercy  :  he  had  not  only  forfeited  his  claim  to 
black  mail,  but  he  had  confessed  a  crime  for  which  she  could  deliver  him 
up  to  justice — joy,  though  it  softened  her  to  herself,  did  not  render  her 
generous  or  merciful.  Why  indeed  should  it  ?  If  he  did  not  deserve 
hanging,  it  was  not  likely  that  his  wife  should  be  brought  to  view  the 
matter  logically. 

"  Oh,"  she  thought,  "  if  I  could  only  make  things  happen  as  fast  as 
I  wish,  and  could  wish  as  fast  as  I  feel ! "  And  then  she  went  to  the 
cupboard,  and  took  out  a  pen  and  ink — the  only  things  that  had  not  been 
eatable — lay  down  again  on  the  floor,  and  began  her  revenge  by  writing 
at  once  to  the  unseen  Zelda,  while  she  left  her  husband  crouched  up  and 
shivering  on  the  cellar  stairs.  He  was  likely  to  wait  there  a  long  time, 
for  Marietta's  gift  of  writing  had  been  long  unused,  and  the  worn-out  quill 
was  a  poor  conductor  from  her  heart  to  the  scrap  of  mouse-nibbled  paper 
which,  after  a  search,  she  found. 

"Zelda!"  she  began,  "You  have  never  known  a  mother — I  know 
nothing  of  where  you  are,  or  of  what  you  are,  but  that  you  are  the  child 
of  her  who  was  more  than  a  mother  to  me.  If  you  are  rich  and  happy, 
as,  though  a  girl,  you  may  be,  it  may  add  to  your  happiness  to  know  that 
there  is  one  who  has  lived  and  longed  for  you,  for  your  mother's  sake, 
ever  since  you  were  born,  and  whom  you  may  make  happy  by  a  sight  of 
you  before  she  dies.  If  you  are  poor,  there  is  wealth  for  you,  that  has 
been  hoarded  and  guarded  for  you  for  years.  If  you  are  unhappy  and 
alone,  there  is  a  life  waiting  to  guard  and  treasure  you  more  than  gold.  I 
have  lived  in  your  unknown  life,  but  it  is  only  to-day  I  have  found  out  how 
to  tell  you  so — it  was  from  one  who  says  he  knows  you,  and  from  whom 
perhaps  you  may  hear  of  me.  But  he  can  only  tell  you  what  is  false,  for 
he  has  seen  nothing  that  is  true.  We  are  of  the  same  people,  my  child, 
though  your  father  was  a  Gorgio — no  good  ever  came  of  marrying  out 
from  the  people,  nor  ever  will.  But  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  gentle- 
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man — you  are  a  lady,  even  if  you  are  but  a  poor  girl.  Zelda  they  call 
you,  and  I  am  told  to  write  to  you  under  yet  another  name — but  to  me, 
and  in  truth,  you  are  Alice,  and  Alice  only.  You  were  called  so  by  the 
priest  in  church,  and  your  father's  name  was  Maynard.  You  should  have 
been  a  great  heiress :  you  are  one,  so  far  as  it  lay  with  me.  Come  to 
St.  Bavons,  come  and  take  your  own,  and  reward  me  by  the  one  sight  of 
you  for  which  I  burn.  Your  mother  in  love, 

"MARGARET  GOLDRICK,   for   MARIETTA  ROMANI." 

Poor  Aaron,  meanwhile,  was  growing  singularly  uncomfortable.  It  is 
surprising  how  long  time  seems  when  one  is  sitting  on  the  slimy  stone 
steps  of  a  flooded  cellar,  without  daring  to  strike  a  light  in  order  to 
summon  the  consoling  genius  of  tobacco,  and  dreading  every  sound  for 
fear  it  may  signify  the  descending  hand  of  a  policeman  on  one's  coat- 
collar.  Courage  was  not  his  strong  point :  though  he  was  a  clever  con- 
juror, and  accustomed  to  creep  in  and  out  through  keyholes,  he  was  by  no 
means  the  first  conjuror  who  has  found  sleight-of-hand  and  limb  an 
extremely  useless  accomplishment  when  he  is  unable  to  ensure  his  own  con- 
ditions. He  felt  like  a  rat  in  one  of  his  wife's  traps  :  and  even  she  would 
have  considered  herself  at  least  half  avenged  could  she  have  been  conscious 
of  the  tremor  that  came  over  him  whenever  a  word  was  spoken  louder 
than  usual  during  her  long  talk  with  Harold  Vaughan.  At  last  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  It  was  impossible  for  his  limbs  to  remain  still  for 
ever,  and  the  force  of  habit,  at  his  age,  was  too  strong  to  let  even  fear 
prevent  him  from  groping  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  wherever  he  might 
happen  to  be.  Moreover,  Mag's  chronic  fondness  for  her  coal-cellar  had, 
even  so  far  back  as  his  last  visit,  suggested  the  suspicion  that  the  coals 
she  was  so  chary  of  burning  might  be  more  valuable  than  the  highest 
market  quotation  of  a  ton.  He  even  traded  on  his  own  fears.  That  dark 
inner  door  looked  a  bad  hiding-place,  seeing  how  likely  it  was  to  attract 
attention  :  but  it  might  contain  something  to  be  set  as  profit  against  the 
additional  risk  of  danger. 

So  at  last,  after  much  making  up  his  mind,  he  drew  off  his  boots,  and 
stockings,  and,  though  his  toes  curled  and  his  marrow  crept  at  the  sight 
and  touch  of  the  foul  water,  stepped  delicately  into  the  slime,  which  now 
came  up  nearly  to  his  knees.  But  he  could  have  balanced  himself  on  a 
tight  rope,  and  passed  the  slipping  and  slippery  bricks  in  safety  by  keep- 
ing his  arms  well  balanced  and  his  eyes  straight  to  the  goal  before  him 
until  he  reached  the  other  side.  The  door  was  locked,  but  he  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  travelling  without  his  pack  of  cards  as  without  his 
skeleton  key. 

As  he  had  dimly  suspected,  there  was  no  coal — only  the  chest  that 
had  now  remained  unopened  for  so  long.  Here  was  another  opportunity 
for  him  to  use  his  key.  He  inserted  it,  but  the  lock  was  hampered,  and 
would  not  move.  It  mattered  little,  however — he  had  discovered  what 
he  had  been  wanting  to  find  for  years,  and  if  he  could  not  open  it  now,  he 
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was  certainly  no  conjuror  if  he  could  not  find  a  way  of  getting  it  opened 
before  many  hours  were  gone.  So,  for  the  present,  he  returned  the  way 
he  came,  re-locking  the  inner  door. 

In  a  few  minutes,  back  came  Mrs.  Goldrick. 

"  Well,"  he  asked  anxiously,  "  is  the  fellow  gone  ?  Ah — that's  all 
right,  then.  If  he'd  come,  I'd  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  make  him  food 
for  the  slugs  down  there.  And  now  for  some  brandy.  Don't  you  see 
I'm  half- dead  ?  And  then  to  business.  What  did  you  say  to  the 
Chokengro  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  only  walked  before  him  along  the  passage 
till  they  reached  the  door  of  her  living  room.  She  did  not  enter,  but 
laid  one  hand  upon  the  handle  and  pointed  with  the  other  to  the  door  of 
the  street. 

"  Why  Mag — what  in  the  name  of  the  horrors  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"That,"  she  answered,  as  if  unwilling  to  waste  more  syllables  upon 
him  than  she  was  obliged.  She  was  acting  her  old  stony  manner  now, 
and  the  imitation  outdid  the  reality. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "none  of  that  chaff.  I  want  brandy  and  I  want 
money,  and  I'm  going  to  be  a  good  husband  to  you  for  three  whole  days." 

"  As  for  brandy,  there's  a  publichouse  at  the  corner — anybody  in 
Wharf-side  will  tell  you  where." 

"  I  daresay  !     And  where  money  is  too,  I  suppose." 

"  You'll  get  as  much  from  them  as  from  me." 

"  Look  here,  I'm  not  in  a  humour  for  fun.  I'm  in  a  humour  for  my 
thousand  pounds." 

"I'm  sorry  for  you — it's  not  pleasant  to  be  baulked  in  one's  humours, 
I  know." 

"  Well,  of  all  the  cheats  and  swindlers  !  A  bargain's  a  bargain — that 
I  swear  by." 

"So  do  I.  You  shall  have  your  due — I  won't  joke  again.  But  first 
of  all  you  must  give  me  a  shilling.  I've  changed  my  mind — I  know  you 
can't  talk  dry,  and  you  shall  have  the  brandy  without  going  round  the 
corner.  I'll  fetch  it  myself,  and- be  back  in  five  minutes." 

"  Well,  Mag,  you're  a  good  girl  after  all.  This  looks  queer,  though," 
he  thought.  "  I  never  do  like  Mag  when  she's  kind  :  but  I'm  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  by  any  of  her  witch's  gruel — let  her  keep  that  for  pigs 
and  Gorgios.  There — there's  a  shilling  :  the  last,  I  give  you  my  oath  on 
it.  ...  Hang  it,  though,"  he  said  when  she  came  back,  "  that's  not 
much  liquor  for  the  money." 

"  Never  mind — it's  all  the  better  for  being  dear.  Why  don't  you 
drink  ?  " 

He  took  up  the  glass,  but  took  care  to  let  it  fall  on  the  floor  before  it 
reached  his  beard. 

"Fool !  "  she  said,  "  do  you  think  I'd  waste  a  farthing  to  cheat  the 
hangman  of  a  rogue  like  you  ?  " 

"  Hulloa,  Mag  !     What's  come  to  you  now  ?     I  did  think  so,  though, 
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and  I  think  you  would,  too.     I  doubt  your  brandy  to-day,  Mag — it  might 
be  just  a  trifle  too  dear." 

"  You  shall  see."  She  took  up  her  pen,  and  wrote  on  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  in  large  capitals,  the  word  ZELDA. 

"I  wanted  money  for  postage,"  she  said;  "that's  what  made  your 
brandy  so  dear.  And  now  ask  me  for  a  thousand  farthings,  if  you  dare. 
A  bargain's  a  bargain,  you  know." 

Aaron's  squint  grew  marvellous  to  behold.  One  eye  travelled  to  the 
ceiling  as  it  started  at  Z  :  the  other  roamed  down  the  street  in  glaring 
at  A. 

"Hag.  Witch.  Devil.  What  has  my  own  mother's  name  to  do 
with  my  own  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  her  son  has  to  do  with  Alice  Maynard's  thousand  pounds. 
Nothing  at  all." 

"We  shall  see."  He  smoothed  down  his  beard,  and  appeared  to 
make  himself  comfortable,  though  his  eyes  still  retained  their  abnormal 
distortion.  "  Do  you  remember  I  once  threatened  you  to  put  on  the 
thumb  -screw  ?  " 

' '  And  welcome.  I  don't  care  for  thumb-screws  now.  Besides,  you're 
afraid.  You  wouldn't  speak  to  a  policeman  now." 

"  Suppose  I  don't  speak  to  a  policeman  then — suppose  I  only  find  out 
the  man  who  knows  what  became  of  the  boy  ?  " 

"  What  will  he  get  by  it  ?  By  the  time  you've  found  the  man,  Alice 
Maynard  will  have  got  her  own." 

"  You're  a  cunning  rascal,  Mag,  but  I'm  a  cunninger.  I  see  you've 
found  out  my  game,  so  I  won't  pretend  you  haven't — I  always  meant 
well,  all  the  same,  only  you  were  such  a  fool.  Suppose  then  I  tell  you 
this  minute  to  open  your  box— I  know  where  it  is — and  let  me  have  the 
run  of  it,  or  I'll  do  by  you  what  I  did  by  Lord  Lisburn — only  out  and 
out  this  time  !  " 

"Suppose  you're  a  coward.  Have  I  been  afraid  of  living  in  death 
that  I  should  be  afraid  of  you  ?  " 

She  spoke  bravely,  for  she  felt  brave  :  but  at  the  same  time  her  heart 
gave  a  throb  when  she  guessed  how  he  had  been  improving  the  time  while 
she  had  forgotten  him  on  the  cellar-stairs.  His  eyes  were  as  sharp  as 
hers — better,  indeed,  for,  in  a  war  of  wits,  he  could  read  the  eyes  of 
others  while  his  own  were  illegible. 

"Look  here  once  again,"  he  said.  "You'd  better  be  as  wise  as 
you're  said  to  be  and  open  your  box  before  I  do  it  in  my  own  way,  and 
help  myself  to  more  than  your  poor  trumpery  thousand.  I'd  have  done  it 
sooner  if  I'd  been  a  man,  and  only  been  sure  where  I  should  find  that 
box  of  yours — I  thought  you'd  got  it  safe  in  the  bank,  more  fool  I." 

She  threw  open  the  window  for  an  answer.  "  If  you  don't  leave  the 
house  this  moment,"  she  said,  "I  shall  call  a  policeman  and  take  my 
chance  of  what  comes.  I'd  sooner  Alice  never  gets  a  sixpence  than  you 
should  get  a  farthing.  Be  off — I  mean  what  I  say." 
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«'  I  know  you  do.  Very  well  then,  I'm  gone — but  I  mean  what  I  say, 
too.  Is  anybody  looking  ?  " 

"  Not  a  soul." 

"  Then  I  won't  trouble  you  to  see  me  to  the  door."  Placing  his  two 
hands  on  the  hedge,  he  vaulted  into  the  street,  but,  before  taking  himself 
off,  concentrated  all  the  cunning  malice  of  which  his  mind  was  capable 
into  one  of  the  hideous  grins  which  he  had  practised  for  professional  pur- 
poses. She  slammed  down  the  window  so  hard  that  it  needed  all  his 
sleight  of  hand  to  save  his  finger-nails. 

"  Who  have  I  got  to  say  thank  you  to  for  this  ?  "  he  thought,  as  he 
slouched  off  to  the  fields.  "  I  believe  the  old  woman  is  really  a  witch  some- 
times. Never  mind — if  it's  a  race  for  a  thousand  pound  between  Zelda 
and  Fly-eyed  Jack,  I  know  which  the  cunning  ones  would  back  to  win." 

He  had  lied,  as  usual,  in  speaking  of  his  last  shilling  :  he  had  coins 
enough  left  to  purchase,  in  a  small  shop  in  one  of  the  worst  back  streets 
in  St.  Bavons,  some  locksmith's  tools  of  a  peculiar  make  from  an  accom- 
modating tradesman  who  asked  no  questions,  in  spite  of  the  eccentricity 
of  the  order.  One  was  a  small,  bright,  neat  looking  crow-bar,  that  looked 
as  if  made  for  a  lady's  toy :  another  was  a  close-toothed  file  :  another  was 
a  bunch  of  wardless  keys.  He  paid  for  them  on  the  nail,  at  least  double 
their  market*value,  but  made  no  attempt  to  bargain. 

Mrs.  Goldrick  felt  she  had  the  best  of  it — her  watch  was  nearly  over, 
and  her  resting  time  at  hand.  So  she  was  all  the  more  careful  to  keep 
double  watch  and  ward  for  the  eleventh  hour. 

"  She  will  get  my  letter  to-morrow — say  another  day,"  she  reckoned, 
in  impatient  anticipation  of  the  hours.  "  Two  days.  To  see  her,  two  days 
more."  How  should  she  kill  the  four  days  of  waiting  that  would  seem  like 
twice  the  years  that  were  already  gone  ?  She  re-bolted  and  chained  the 
street  door — five  minutes  gone  out  of  two  days.  And  then,  for  the  rest 
of  her  waking  time,  she  returned  to  the  everlasting  search  for  the  lost  key. 

Generally  she  took  her  sleep  in  one  of  the  empty  upper  rooms.  But 
to-night  she  never  moved  from  the  passage  at  the  head  of  the  cellar-stairs. 
She  would  not  leave  her  post  even  for  an  hour,  or  lose  five  minutes  after 
waking  in  renewing  her  search  again. 

She  was  thoroughly  worn  out  with  the  mental  excitement,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  passion,  and  all^the  overwhelming  events  of  such  a  day.  But  yet 
she  could  not  close  her  eyes.  It  seemed  as  though  the  remainder  of  her 
waiting  was  to  be  indeed  a  vigil.  Sleep  and  hunger  had  left  her,  and  all 
that  even  her  body  could  feel  was  violent  impatience  and  a  fevered  fear 
lest  the  key  should  not  be  found.  It  was  not  necessary  to  find  it,  she 
knew ;  she  had  only  to  deliver  up  the  chest ;  but  she  was  tormented  by  a 
double  craving  that  required  the  entire  story  of  the  Cornflower  for  explana- 
tion. One  was  to  behold  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the  girl  at  finding  herself 
the  unexpected  possessor  of  so  much  treasure  ;  merely  to  hand  over  an 
unopened  box  would  be  far  too  tame  an  ending  to  all  these  years.  The 
other  was  to  feast  her  own  eyes  upon  the  wealth  she  had  gathered  before 
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she  finally  gave  it  up  into  other  hands.  She  was  a  miser  for  another's 
sake,  but  she  had  begun  by  being  a  miser  for  her  own,  nor  could  she 
have  speculated  and  counted  with  such  triumph  upon  the  joy  she  was 
keeping  for  another  unless  she  had  been  herself  a  martyr  to  the  worship 
of  gold.  It  never  came  into  her  head  to  think  that  when  Zelda  came  it 
might  be  for  the  sake  of  the  love,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  gold — to  • 
her,  the  two  things  meant  the  same.  She  thoroughly  believed  that  she 
had  been  sacrificing  herself  for  another's  supremest  ecstasy,  that  the 
merits  of  her  devotion  would  be  recognized,  and  that  she  would  be  re- 
warded to  the  full  by  seeing  the  face  of  Marietta's  child  light  up  at  the 
sight  of  a  celestial  glory  of  bank-notes  and  guineas.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, the  chest  was  her  heaven,  and  not  even  the  child-form  that  reigned 
there  would  have  made  a  heaven  out  of  a  less  golden  sky. 

The  next  morning  Fortune,  who  now  seemed  to  have  chosen  the  head 
of  the  long-suffering  Corn- weed  whereon  to  pour  out  all  the  rain  and  sun- 
shine of  her  Cornucopia,  gave  her  another  surprise.  Not  that  it  need 
have  been  a  surprise,  for  it  depended  as  much  upon  astronomical  reasons 
as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun — things  that  nobody  is  ever  surprised 
at,  though  they  are  more  wonderful  than  all  the  "  strange  coincidences  " 
that  people  have  stared  at  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Like  all  middle-aged  people  who  live  alone,  her  habits  were  as  regular 
as  if  the  well-being  of  the  universe  depended  upon  her  unnecessary  punc- 
tuality. She  rose,  began  her  search,  left  it  off,  and  laid  down  always  at 
the  same  hour,  her  minute  hand  being  instinct  and  her  hour  hand 
St.  Catherine's  chimes.  Hence  it  happened  that,  during  the  period  of  her 
search,  the  sun,  in  those  daily  variations  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  regulating  the  sun-dial,  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  throwing  his 
morning  beam  in  one  particular  direction  through  the  chink  that  formed 
his  only  entrance  into  the  cellar  during  some  ten  minutes  of  the  day.  This 
mornicg,  however,  her  having  passed  the  night  downstairs  without  closing 
her  eyes  had  given  her  the  ten  minutes  start  required.  The  sunbeam, 
like  a  showman's  wand,  was  pointing  at  a  particular  angle  through  the 
chink  :  her  eyes  followed  it  to  its  end,  and  lighted  on  the  rusty  steel  ring 
of  the  long-lost  key  projecting,  not  from  the  interstices  of  the  bricks,  but 
from  the  edge  of  a  rat-hole  in  the  wall. 

For  a  moment  she  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes.  But  the  manner  of 
the  discovery,  coming  together  with  the  fulfilment  of  all  her  hopes  and 
longings,  was  too  evidently  a  direct  interference  and  revelation  of  the 
unknown  and  invisible  powers,  whose  most  direct  prophet  is  the  sun,  to 
allow  her  to  doubt  for  a  moment  more,  even  before  she  convinced  herself 
that  the  finding,  without  any  effort  on  her  part,  was  real  and  true.  She 
did  not  wait  to  put  on  her  pattens  or  even  to  hold  up  her  rags  with  her 
hands.  In  she  plunged  over  her  knees,  for  it  was  high-tide,  and  almost 
kissed  the  rust  off  before  a  third  moment  had  gone. 

She  could  bear  to  wait  for  Zelda  now.  She  had  regained  the  key  of 
heaven,  and  could  wait  there. 

24—2 
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Her  hand  trembled  as  she  opened  the  inner  door  so  much  that  she  had 
well-nigh  let  the  key  fall  again.  So  she  clutched  it  with  her  teeth  :  there 
should  be  no  chance  of  its  slipping  this  time.  The  wet  iron  touched  her 
lips,  and  tasted  sweeter  than  honey.  Still  more  her  hands  trembled  as 
they  raised  the  now  mildewed  cloth  and  inserted  the  wards.  She  pressed 
the  ring  with  reverence,  then  with  firmness,  then  with  all  her  strength, 
then,  at  last,  with  violence.  Again  it  would  not  turn. 

"  Ah,  I  forgot — it  wanted  oiling,"  she  remembered  :  but  she  had  long 
consumed  her  oil,  and  had  no  money  to  buy  more. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment — more  bitter  than  so  slight  an  obstacle 
after  such  a  triumph  of  hope  should  logically  have  been.  She  ought  to 
have  hailed  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  Nemesis — the  goddess  who  punishes  those 
who  are  happier  than  mortals  have  any  right  to  be.  Of  course  she  might 
have  opened  the  chest  otherwise,  but  after  the  key  had  been  sent  to  her 
direct  from  the  skies  upon  a  sun-beam,  to  have  used  any  other  means 
would  have  been  profanation. 

So,  instead  of  breakfasting  on  a  sight  of  her  gold,  she  had  to  use  her 
wits  in  casting  about  how  she  could  manage  to  obtain  a  spoonful  of  oil. 
While  thus  occupied  she  received  another  surprise  which  was  no  surprise. 
The  first  was  owing  to  her  ignorance  of  astronomy — the  second,  to  her 
ignorance  of  the  progress  of  inventions.  She  had  reckoned  it  would  take 
three  or  four  days  to  hear  from  London  :  and  in  a  day  and  a  half,  a  letter 
carrier,  for  the  first  time  within  living  memory,  found  his  way  into  Old 
Wharf-side. 

She  tore  open  the  letter — a  letter  from  Marietta's  child — from  Mari- 
etta's self,  rather — from  the  grave.  What  words  would  it  contain — was 
she  already  on  her  way  ? 

"  Madam,"  it  began.  The  word  was  like  ice — could  it  be  from  a  child 
of  Marietta  ? 

"MADAM,  —  As  the  agent  and  secretary  of  Mademoiselle  Pauline 
Leczinska  she  instructs  me  to  say  I  cannot  read  or  write.  I  am  obliged 
to  get  somebody  to  do  both  for  me  who  can't  say  what  I  mean  and  can't 
tell  what  I  feel.  He  read  me  your  letter — it  has  sent  me  wild.  Who  aro 
you,  if  not  my  mother  ?  Who  was  she  ?  I  am  a  real  lady  ?  What  can 
I  say  ? — I  don't  know  how  to  put  down  words.  I  trust  you  :  your  words 
go  through  me — I  must  know  who  you  are  and  what  I  am.  They  say  a 
train  will  bring  me  to  St.  Bavons  by  afternoon,  and  I  shall  come.  Believe 
me  to  be,  Madam,  Yours  obediently,  DENIS  CAROL." 

This  evening — not  days,  but  hours — every  minute  would  bring  her 
near  the  child  whom  she  alone  had  nursed,  and  lost,  and  lived  for  !  So  ab- 
sorbed was  she  in  the  thought  that  she  had  not  a  thought  to  spare  for  what 
the  no  doubt  brilliant  actress,  fresh  from  London,  would  say  on  entering 
that  sordid  and  naked  house,  and  what  she  would  think  of  her.  She  could 
only  feel  that  there  was  heart  in  the  answer,  and,  for  the  rest,  that  the 
girl  should  be  feasted  royally  with  love  and  joy  and  gold.  There  was  but 
one  little  mist  in  the  lustre  of  her  full  delight,  and  such  a  day  must  not 
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bd  dimmed  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  cloud.  Never  mind  the  oil  now 
— never  mind  the  key.  The  chest  might  safely  stand  lidless  for  a  few 
hours — hours  that  would  now  both  linger  like  hope  and  fly  like  joy. 

Back  she  ran  to  the  chest  and  tried  the  key  once  more.  The  lid  was 
still  strong  and  the  lock  secure.  She  pushed  it  from  the  wall,  and  at- 
tacked the  screws  of  the  hinges  with  a  large,  flat  nail  out  of  which  she  had 
improvised  a  screw- driver.  The  screws  were  strong  and  rusty,  however, 
so  that  it  only  wanted  one  hour  to  Zelda's  arrival  when  the  last  screw  gave. 

She  pulled  up  the  heavy  lid,  flung  it  down  on  the  floor,  and  went  down 
on  her  knees  before  the  shrine.  In  an  hour  for  her  feast  of  love — now 
for  her  feast  of  gold. 

Gold,  indeed — when  the  chest  was  filled  from  bottom  to  brim  with 
brick-bats  and  stones ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
FOOLS  AND  THEIR  MONEY. 

ZELDA,  as  an  engaged  young  lady,  did  not  scrupulously  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  of  her  new  position.  It  is  true  her  position  did  not  provide 
her  with  many  requirements  to  fulfil.  She  had  no  friends  of  her  own 
sex  to  render  sympathetic  or  jealous  by  her  confidences  :  she  had  no 
little  graceful  opportunities  for  showing  how  modestly  and  becomingly  she 
wore  her  triumph  over  one  of  the  best  matches  in  England  :  she  had  not 
even  the  self- sufficing  contentment  wherein  love  is  satisfied  with  being  actor, 
stage,  music,  author,  audience,  and  all.  It  was  rather  hard  upon  Lord 
Lisburn,  seeing  that  he  was  a  lover,  apart  from  his  accidental  trappings, 
of  whom  any  girl  might  be  proud.  But  as  it  takes  a  vain  man  to  feel 
wounded  vanity,  his  condition  at  present  was  neither  unhappy  nor  pitiable. 

i  Her  mere  society  was  full  of  ever  new  and  ever  exciting  interest,  and  her 
manner  was  too  universally  impulsive  to  seem  often  cold.  He  wished 
sometimes  that  he  could  bring  her  to  a  more  lover-like  style  of  behaviour, 

[  but  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  wish :  and  it  was  naturally  impossible 
for  so  single-hearted  a  man  to  suppose  that  so  frank  and  open-hearted  a 
girl  should,  in  accepting  him  as  a  husband,  have  deliberately  lied  to  him. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  with  some  natures,  a  want  of  active  demonstra- 
tiveness  is  often  a  sign  of  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  love,  and  so  it 
might  be  with  her. 

Even  so,  however,  all  was  not  complete  sunshine.     One  day  he  was 

1 1  unable  to  pay  her  his  usual  morning  visit,  and  wrote  her  his  first  love- 
letter.  He  had  hoped  for  an  immediate  answer  in  kind,  and  was  disap- 
jpointed  when  his  messenger  returned  empty-handed.  When  he  next  saw 
her,  she  gave  him  his  own  letter  and  asked  him  to  "  say  it "  for  her : 
(and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  think  that  the  future  Countess  of  Lisburn 
j  could  neither  write  nor  read.  She  could  place  the  letters  that  made 
,up  "Pauline  Leczinska "  at  the  right  hand  corner  of  her  cheques,  and 
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she  had  learned  the  meaning  of  numerals  when  used  to  express  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  hut  she  no  more  knew  A  from  B  than  Mrs.  Goldrick 
before  she  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  Marietta.  However,  this  might  be 
remedied.  He  proposed  to  spend  part  of  each  visit  in  teaching  Zelda  to 
read  and  write,  and  she  eagerly  consented.  But  this  was  the  cause  of 
another  slight  mortification — she,  the  learner,  was  startlingly  quick  and  full 
of  endless  questions :  he,  the  teacher,  was  uncomfortably  slow,  and  by  no 
means  ready  with  his  answers.  He  scarcely  recognised  himself  when  he 
went  into  a  shop  and  bought  a  child's  primer,  such  as  he  supposed  would 
be  the  proper  thing  to  use,  and  when  he  found  himself  hopelessly  stuck  at 
trying  to  explain  why  A  is  A.  To  his  own  amazement  he  found  out  that 
he  no  more  knew  how  or  why  than  she  :  and  after  the  first  attempt  at  a 
lesson  he  had  no  more  courage  to  try  again.  Marietta  had  been  a  far 
better  teacher :  but  then,  as  a  woman,  she  was  not  ashamed  to  use  the 
reason  of  "  Because  it  is,"  when  that  is  the  true  one. 

This,  of  course,  led  to  no  quarrel.  But  a  first  quarrel  very  nearly 
arose  on  what  was  a  more  serious  matter  even  than  the  accomplishment 
of  learning  the  value  of  black  marks  and  how  to  use  the  feather  of  a 
goose.  It  came  about  in  the  first  instance  from  her  want  of  natural 
interest  in  fixing  her  wedding-day,  and  thence  went  on  to  her  unac- 
countable delay  in  breaking  her  engagement  with  the  Oberon.  Slie 
could  not  see,  nor  could  he  express  in  terms  that  she  could  comprehend, 
why  her  present  position  as  his  fianc  'e  and  her  performance  in  public 
were  inconsistent  things.  He  tried  to  explain,  but  his  explanation  fell  as 
dead  as  his  attempt  to  elucidate  the  alphabet. 

She  could  not  understand  the  idea  of  a  passive,  objectless  life 
such  as,  it  seemed  to  her,  he  proposed.  She  could  sympathise  with 
the  Esmeralda  scheme,  mixed  up  as  it  was  with  the  man  for  whose  sake 
she  was  to  become  Countess  of  Lisburn.  But  since  his  engagement  the 
adventurous  ambition  of  her  future  husband  had  cooled  in  a  manner  for 
which — woman  as  she  was  and,  therefore,  incredible  as  it  may  appear — 
she  could  discover  no  reason.  It  was  strange,  but  true,  that  she  was 
unable  to  guess  why  he  should  waste  days — that  is  to  say,  opportunities 
for  energy — for  the  sake  of  lounging  about  in  the  company  of  a  girl  for 
whom  he,  she  supposed,  could  only  care,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  the  sake  of  her  Sylvia.  If  she  gave  up  her  Sylvia,  what 
would  she  become  ?  A  countess  in  time,  no  doubt,  but  meanwhile  only 
Zelda.  Indeed,  as  I  have  already  said,  she  ivas  Sylvia,  off  as  well  as  on 
the  stage.  She  could  not  sit  still  and  stare  at  the  window  all  day  long. 
She  needed  daily  outlet  for  all  her  dreams  and  thoughts  and  fancies,  and, 
in  short,  the  stage  formed  to  her  the  real,  tangible  side  of  life — real  life 
was  to  her  the  unintelligible  and  inexplicable  dream,  of  which  the  very 
first  letters  of  the  alphabet  had  not  obtained  their  How  or  Why. 

Lord  Lisburn's  engagement  was  not  old  enough  for  him  to  claim  airs 
of  authority  even  if  he  had  not  felt  and  thought  that  airs  of  authority  are 
more  effectual  than  the  air  of  poverty  in  sending  love  flying  through  the 
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•window.  He  could,  therefore,  only  feel  vexed  at  her  unwillingness  to 
make  what  seemed  so  easy  and  welcome  a  sacrifice  for  his  sake,  hold  his 
tongue,  and  wait  till  love  might  teach  her  her  duties  to  herself  and  to 
him.  Nor  did  he  begin  to  suspect  her  of  an  incapacity  for  self-sacrifice 
from  great  things  only.  Since  her  engagement  her  exigence  and  her 
capriciousness  seemed  to  grow.  Most  women,  when  they  get  hold  of  a 
heart  for  a  plaything,  become,  at  least  for  a  time,  careless  about  their 
other  toys,  but  with  Zelda,  the  appetite  for  trivial  playthings  only  became 
more  greedy  and  difficult  to  supply.  This,  of  course,  might  signify  very 
opposite  things ;  it  might  either  mean  that  she  was  dissatisfied  even  with 
-her  coming  coronet,  or  it  might  mean  that  her  active  interest  in  life  and 
all  its  concerns  was  refreshed  and  renewed.  Her  lover,  of  course,  gave 
himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  told  himself  that  he  was  the  happiest 
of  men  a  thousand  times  a  day.  He  did  not  know  that  the  happiest  of 
men  is  one  who  has  no  need  to  tell  himself  so. 

The  portrait  had  not  been  continued  on  the  second  day.  Instead  of 
Claudia  came  a  note  which  Zelda,  not  being  able  to  read  it  herself,  and 
having  nobody  at  hand  to  read  it  for  her,  laid  by  and  never  thought  of 
again.  But  in  spite  of  their  open  declaration  of  war,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  her  portrait,  she  had  a  burning  desire  to  look  upon  her  rival  once 
more.  The  desire  was  not  generous,  but  it  was  natural,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  neither  admired  nor  blamed. 

She  had  not  told  Lord  Lisburn  of  her  first  experience  as  a  sitter : 
there  were  many  reasons  why  her  tongue  should  feel  tied  in  that  matter, 
and  a  life  of  moral  solitude  and  self-restraint  had  made  it,  in  all  matters, 
her  first  instinct  not  to  tell.  One  day,  when  she  felt  more  than  usually 
restless — it  was  the  second  day  after  receiving  the  message  from  Claudia, 
when  she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Lord  Lisburn,  and  had  not  heard  any- 
thing of  Harold  Vaughan — she  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  seeing  her 
rival  at  home.  Her  excuse  was  clear,  for,  after  all,  nothing  had  happened 
that  from  her  point  of  view  should  prevent  Miss  Brandt  from  keeping  her 
engagement.  The  address  was  close  by,  but  she  never  walked — she 
fancied  it  unbecoming  her  role  of  lady — so  she  had  the  horse  put  to  her 
brougham  in  order  carry  her  over  about  two  hundred  yards  of  ground. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  start,  however,  Lord  Lisburn,  who  had  been 
absent  for  the  enormous  period  of  an  hour,  came  to  the  door  again. 

"You  are  going  out?"  he  asked.  "Never  mind,  my  time's  my 
own,  and  that's  the  same  as  yours — so  you  can  give  me  a  lift  in  your 
brougham  to  anywhere  your  please.  I  won't  ask  you  where;  I'll  in- 
dulge myself  with  thinking  you're  giving  me  a  ride  through  Fairyland." 

Not  having  finished  her  directions  to  her  coachman,  she  invented  a 
new  errand,  and  patiently  allowed  her  lover  to  seat  himself  by  £her  side. 

"I suppose  you  are  wondering  why  I  am  back  so  soon  ?  "  he  said. 
"  But  I  have  been  thinking  about  you  and  everything  you  ever  said  to 
me,  and  I  am  still  under  a  vow.  I  want  to  know  if  you  still  think  it  need 
be  fulfilled." 
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"  What  vow  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  one  I  thought  such  nonsense  till  I  found  out  that  it  came 
from  your  caring  a  little  bit  for  me.  To  find  out  that  old  woman  who 
lives  nowhere.  '  Queen  Margaret '- — don't  you  remember  ?  And  there's 
another  idea  that  has  come  into  my  head — I'm  going  to  change  the 
Esmeralda  into  the  Pauline.  I  must  divorce  myself  from  my  old  wife, 
you  know ;  there  must  be  no  more  Esmeralda :  all  she  ever  does  will 
come  of  Pauline,  and  Pauline  must  have  the  credit  of  it  all.  And 
there's  another  thing  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about,  so  you  see  I  have  lots 
of  reason  for  turning  up  again.  I  wish,  my  darling,  I  could  make  you 
and  Vaughan  friends." 

"  Please  don't  talk  to  me  of  Dr.  Vaughan.  Am  I  never  to  hear  of 
anybody  but  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  " 

Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  tongue  was  silent  with  her.  But 
he  took  her  at  her  word,  and  said  gravely, 

"  Dearest,  I  owe  him  everything;  I  owe  him  you." 

"  Me  ?    He  got  you  to  want  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"Yes;  if  he  hadn't  saved  my  life  once,  I  should  never  have  seen 
you  ;  if  he  hadn't  saved  it  twice,  I  should  never  have  loved  you." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?" 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  a  big  enough  all  ?  " 

"Is  he  really  such  a  great  man — greater  than  you  ?  " 

"  Greater  than  me  ?  He's  much  cleverer  than  me,  and  will  be  a 
great  man  one  of  these  days :  he's  done  ever  so  much  already ;  do  you 
know  that  he  has  risen  to  be  a  doctor  from  being  a  workhouse  boy  ?  I 
know  if  I  had  been  born  in  a  workhouse  I  might  have  risen  to  have  been 
a  boatswain,  if  I'd  had  luck,  so  perhaps  it  was  all  right  that  I  was  chosen 
to  be  born  with  the  silver  spoon.  But  Pauline,"  he  asked,  leaping  back 
to  his  own  affairs,  "  why  do  you  never  call  me  by  my  name  ?  You  have 
never  called  me  Frank  once,  and  we  have  been  engaged  two  whole  days." 

"  He  has  made  himself  a  gentleman,  then  ?  " 

"  My  dear  girl — though  you  won't  call  me  Frank — a  gentleman  is 
born,  not  made.  But  Vaughan's  a  strange  fellow :  one  in  a  thousand. 
He  seems  to  have  had  the  most  wretched  luck,  and  yet  always  to  come  on 
his  legs  again." 

"  I  can't  understand  things  at  all.  You  say  he's  so  wise  and  so  clever 
that  he  can  do  anything,  and  yet  Carol  tells  me " 

"  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  talk  of  that  fellow  as  Carol.  It's  worse 
than  not  calling  me  Frank.  But  what  does  he  tell  you  ?  " 

"  That  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  Doctor  Vaughan  would  have  starved 
— that  he  found  him  in  the  streets  spending  his  last  sixpence  on  dry  bread 
and  coffee.  Can  it  be  true  ?  " 

"  Selfish  brute  that  I  am  !  I'm  afraid  it's  only  too  true.  Here  have 
I  been  getting  myself  laid  up  and  keeping  the  Esme — the  Pauline  in  port, 
and  forgetting  that  he'd  never  drawn  a  penny.  No  wonder  he  was  out 
of  temper  the  other  day.  I'm  so  glad  you  told  me,  darling — we'll  have 
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all  that  right  in  no  time.  I  know  what  that  sort  of  thing  is  myself, 
when  we  once  ran  short  of  biscuit." 

"  Then  he  is  not  a  rich  man,  like  you  ?  " 

"  How  can  he  be — a  doctor  without  means,  who  hasn't  struggled  into 
practice,  and  has  all  sorts  of  expenses — who  has  given  up  trying  for 

patients  because  he  trusted  to  me Pauline,  please  tell  your  man  to 

drive  at  once  to  Dr.  Vaughan's." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm — he  hoped  caressingly. 

"Please  not  now,"  she  said;  "I'd  rather  you'd  call  yourself:  he 
mightn't  care  for  me  to  call  with  you,  if  he's  really  so  poor." 

"  Of  course— I'm  getting  stupid  too,  as  well  as  selfish.  You're  right, 
as  you  are  always.  I'll  go  to-morrow  morning,  though — I  won't  lose 
more  than  a  day.  Ah,  I'll  manage  to  make  you  two  good  friends  after  all." 

But  Zelda  did  not  lose  even  so  much  as  a  day.  She  had  lighted 
upon  a  chance  of  doing  something  for  Harold  Vaughan  that  Claudia  could 
not  do.  She  hurried  home,  got  rid  of  Lord  Lisburn,  and  set  off  to  her 
bank  as  fast  as  she  could  get  her  coachman  to  drive.  It  wanted  only  a 
few  minutes  of  closing,  but  she  had  time  to  draw  out  her  whole  balance, 
to  add  it  to  the  roll  of  bank-notes  that  she  kept  in  one  of  her  worn-out 
satin  slippers,  and  to  get  the  maid-of-all-work  at  her  lodgings  to  direct 
an  envelope  for  her  to  Dr.  Vaughan.  She  revelled  in  the  idea  of  thus 
constituting  herself  a  true  Dea  ex  Machina,  and  in  throwing  away  all 
that  she  had  to  throw.  Nor  had  she  the  least  desire  that  even  in  future 
times  he  should  know  from  whom  the  gift  came — the  sacrifice,  if  such  it 
could  be  called,  would  then  be  robbed  of  all  its  pride.  "  How  Lord 
Lisburn  will  stare  to  find  him  rich  and  great,  after  all,"  she  thought :  and 
the  thought  was  her  reward. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
NUNC     DlHITTIS. 

ONCE  again  Zelda  had  to  put  off  her  projected  visit  to  Miss  Brandt.  The 
letter  she  had  got  Carol  to  read  for  her  put  everything  out  of  her  head — 
Claudia,  Lord  Lisburn,  everybody  but  Harold  Vaughan.  She  drank  in 
every  word  of  her  mysterious  message,  without  taking  heed  of  its  in- 
coherence, and  felt  it  to  be  a  direct  communication  from  one  heart  to 
another,  as  indeed  it  was  meant  to  be.  Dark  as  it  all  was,  it  was  the 
first  struggling  beam  of  light  that  had  fallen  upon  her  :  it  conveyed  to  her 
the  same  sense  of  coming  sunrise  as  the  chance  ray  that  fell  upon  the 
lost  key  had  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Goldrick.  Her  life  meant  something,  then, 
after  all ;  she  had  a  human  place  in  it,  and  not  only  that  of  an  accident 
which  happened  to  be  tacked  on  to  a  song.  It  was  something  even  to 
know  that  she  had  been  born  into  the  world  like  other  people,  and  had 
not,  as  she  was  obliged  to  fancy,  merely  been  gathered  by  Aaron  from  a 
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hedge  in  a  country  lane.  Her  passion  to  be  common  and  conventional 
like  everybody  else  bad  at  least  a  chance  of  being  satisfied.  Meanwhile 
Carol  sat  turning  Mrs.  Goldrick's  letter  up  and  down,  helplessly  at  a  loss 
to  find  out  how  this  sudden  and  unexpected  piece  of  eccentricity  on  the 
part  of  Fortune  was  due  to  him.  He  might  take  credit  for  having  made 
her  a  Countess,  but  to  make  capital  out  of  her  having  been  the  daughter 
of  people  of  whom  he  had  never  heard  was  beyond  even  his  ingenuity. 
But  he  scented  some  sort  of  pickings  in  the  distance,  and  might  at  all 
events  constitute  himself  her  adviser-general. 

"I  suppose  you  are  puzzled ?"  he  said.  "But  it's  all  as  clear  as 
daylight  to  me.  You  don't  know  the  names — any  of  them  ?  " 

"I  never  heard  of  them." 

"  Of  course  not.  That  wouldn't  have  done,  you  see.  There's  some- 
thing behind  in  all  this ;  I  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye.  But  people 
don't  offer  to  give  you  money  without  meaning  it  very  much  indeed. 
Mark  my  words — somebody  has  been  keeping  back  a  will.  Now  half  the 
people  I  know  would  say,  '  consult  a  solicitor.'  I  say,  Do  no  such 
thing.  What  you  want  is  somebody  of  tact  to  make  enquiries  quietly — 
to  see  that  it's  all  straight  and  above-board.  Are  you  going  to  tell  his 
Lordship  ?  I  should  say  No  :  he's  a  first-rate  fellow,  of  course,  but  he's 
no  man  of  business.  Look  here,  Mademoiselle — I'm  your  man  :  I'll  run 
down  to  St.  Bavons,  and  be  back  again  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

"  You  ?  Is  it  your  mother  who  is  calling  to  you — is  it  you  whom 
somebody  is  dying  to  see  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mademoiselle,  if  you  put  it  so,  not  exactly  me.  But  as  the 
classics  say,  quifacit  per,  something  or  other,  faclt  per  se — which  means 
it's  all  one  whether  you  go  or  I." 

"  Then  the  classics  is  an  ass,  whoever  he  is."    . 

"You  don't  mean  you  mean  to  go  too  ? " 

"  This  moment." 

"  And  Lord  Lisburn  ?  " 

"  Who  made  Lord  Lisburn  my  master  ?  Do  you  think  a  Countess  is 
a  slave  ?  Lord  Lisburn  lets  me  do  as  I  please,  and  if  he  didn't  I  do  it 
all  the  same.  How  does  one  get  to  St.  Bavons  ?  How  long  will  it  take 
to  order  a  train  ?  " 

"  By  Jove,  Mademoiselle,  that  beats  me  :  and  I  once  made  them  stop 
an  express  to  get  a  glass  of  beer.  No — you  can't  go  to-day  :  there's  the 
Oberon  :  and  if  you  don't  let  Lord  Lisburu  know  you're  going  somewhere, 
he'll  be  raising  the  hue-and-cry." 

"  How  can  I  wait  ?  Why  when  I  want  to  do  anything  does  somebody 
always  come  in  the  way  ?  I  suppose  you're  right,  though — if  Lord 
Lisburn  heard  of  this  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do ;  he  would  know 
nothing  of  what  I  feel — he  would  be  talking  of  what  he  calls  common 
sense,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  I  must  go  alone. — No,  certainly  not 
with  you.  Oh,  I  can  take  care  of  myself:  it's  only  among  all  these 
bricks  and  streets  that  I'm  lost  sometimes.  If  I  could  only  send  the 
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smallest  bit  of  myself  on  before — and  I  don't  know  how  to  send  even  a 
word,  and  yet  if  I  don't  I  shall  go  crazy.  Sit  down — you  know  how  to 
write — say  I  shall  be  there  to-morrow,  if  the  trains  go  fast  enough. 
There's  no  pen — no  ink.  Take  your  pencil,  then,  anything,  and  write 
down  every  word  I  say." 

The  letter  was  sent,  a  lie  was  invented  for  Lord  Lisburn,  the  evening 
performance  was  despatched,  and  a  sleepless  night — the  first  she  had 
ever  known — was  tossed  and  lingered  through.  She  had  settled  with 
Carol  that  she  would  go  by  a  certain  train  the  next  day,  but  she  hurried 
to  the  station  before  sunrise,  and  took  the  first  that  came,  though  it 
only  hastened  her  start  without  making  any  difference  to  her  arrival. 
Once  in  her  life  she  had  been  in  a  railway  train  before — in  a  third-class 
carriage,  in  which  she  had  sung  for  passengers  returning  from  a  race- 
course. Now  she  was  travelling  like  a  lady,  and  could  indulge  in  the 
new  enjoyment  of  throwing  herself  back  in  her  seat  and  feeling  that,  at 
last,  she  was  as  free  as  air.  As  she  left  London  behind  her,  and  was 
carried,  almost  as  fast  as  her  half-awakened  thoughts,  into  the  country 
that  formed  her  only  idea  of  home,  she  seemed  to  feel  her  false  self  drop 
off  her,  and  her  wings  begin  to  grow.  After  all,  there  was  nothing  like 
liberty — so  she  speculated  for  the  first  half-hour :  she  had  become  great, 
rich,  and  famous,  without  an  effort ;  she  had  emancipated  herself  from 
Aaron's  slavery,  and  yet  every  step  she  had  taken  had  led  her  into  a 
slavery  worse  than  the  old.  The  delight — for  that  half-hour — of  turning 
her  back  upon  everything — the  theatre,  Carol,  Abner,  Lucas,  Lord 
Lisburn,  Claudia  ! — Why  should  she  ever  return  ?  Why  should  she  not, 
without  a  single  shackle  to  bind  her,  take  up  her  staff  and  make  a  pilgrim- 
age on  her  own  account  through  the  world  ?  All  her  Bohemian  blood 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  song  of  a  lark  that  was  soaring  up  to  a  heaven 
whereof  he  knew  nothing,  but  to  which  he  ceased  not  to  soar  all  the  same. 
She  would  shake  off  all  her  ambitions  and  all  her  miseries,  and  forget 
them  in  a  bath  of  dewy  fields.  All  her  heart  expanded  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  the  narrow  associations  of  her  daily  life,  where  everybody  about 
her  seemed  cursed  with  some  demon  that  kept  simple  life  and  simple 
nature  out  of  their  narrow  souls. 

That  first  half-hour  was  her  heart's  holiday  ;  and  then  she  welcomed 
the  hope  that  a  new  birth  into  a  new  life  might  really  be  in  store  for  her. 
Mrs.  Goldrick's  hurried  letter  had  been  vague  enough  to  serve  as  founda- 
tion for  a  whole  Rhine  of  castles  in  the  air.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
the  happiness  was  hers  of  not  even  being  Zelda — for  she  naturally  con- 
fused the  self  that  was  hateful  to  her  with  the  name  it  bore  ? 

But  as  every  nerve  quivered  more  and  more  with  excitement,  so  all 
the  more  ready  were  they  to  express  the  discords  of  a  hundred  opposing 
keys.  She  thirsted  for  so  much  that  in  less  than  an  hour  her  draught  of 
freedom  had  palled.  The  journey  grew  longer  and  longer  as  she  felt 
how,  whatever  might  happen,  she  could  not  enjoy  the  glory  of  liberty 
without  the  curse  of  solitude.  She  might  throw  herself  off  for  half  an 
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hour,  but  the  Zelda  who  was  left  in  London  caught  up  the  escaped 
prisoner  long  before  half  the.  distance  to  St.  Bavons  was  over. 

"  What  will  He  think  of  it  ?  "  was  still  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  and 
poor  Claudia's  phantom  sat  opposite  to  her  all  the  time  that  the  train 
whirled  on.  Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cur  a — the  pale  face  of  her  rival 
taunted  her  with,  "  You  may  not  be  Zelda,  you  may  be  Baroness  of 
Waldeck,  or  Countess  of  Lisburn :  it  is  I  who  may  be  the  beggar  ;  but 
what  matters  your  greatness  or  my  nothingness  if  he  hates  you  and 
if  he  loves  me?"  She  was  out  of  love  with  her  future  countess-ship 
already.  She  always  expected  everything  to  happen  in  a  moment,  and 
it  had  brought  her  nothing  but  Lord  Lisburn.  And  then  the  thought 
of  an  unknown  mother  welled  up  in  her  and  gave  her  the  hope  of  a  nook 
in  her  inner  life  wherein  she  might  find  peace  and  repose  when  she  was 
outwearied  with  desiring  unattainable  and  unintelligible  things. 

She  passed  station  after  station  without  regarding  their  names.  A 
town — indeed  any  product  of  history  or  civilisation — was  to  her  what 
the  primrose  was  to  Peter  Bell.  This  was,  in  a  way,  the  secret  of  all 
her  confusions  of  mind  and  heart.  She,  who  felt  and  thought  things 
and  feelings  without  having  names  for  them,  had  been  thrown  into  a 
world  where  thoughts  and  feelings  are  regulated  by  words  and  names. 
One  who  was  less  a  savage  would  long  ago  have  found  out  that  she  loved, 
and  would  have  behaved  herself  according  to  the  traditions  that  centuries 
have  bound  up  with  and  rendered  inseparable  from  the  name  of  love : 
she  only  felt  miserable  when  she  thought  of  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
bringing  herself  into  the  same  sphere  with  one  man  out  of  all  men,  and 
knew  no  more  of  the  nature  of  the  feeling  than  the  earth  is  conscious  of 
the  nature  of  the  double  law  that  keeps  her  from  and  draws  her  towards 
her  lord  the  sun.  So  with  her  artistic  temperament,  such  as  it  was — she 
confused  that  with  her  feelings  towards  Harold  Vaughan,  and  mistook 
for  mere  restlessness  of  soul  what  any  other  artist  would  have  recognised 
and  gloried  in  as  a  passion  for  fame  and  song.  So  also  of  the  attraction 
that  drew  her  to  St.  Bavons,  with  no  suspicion  that  she  was  obeying 
some  summons  from  a  madhouse ;  she  was  only  conscious  of  a  craving 
for  some  new  element  in  her  barren  life  that  might  chance  to  transmute 
at  last  its  confused  and  incomprehensible  materials  into  the  unknown  gold 
of  peace  and  love  for  which  she  longed  :  the  very  vagueness  and  mystery 
of  the  call  rendered  it  to  her  that  of  an  oracle,  which  might  not  be  disobeyed. 
Might  it  not,  perhaps,  by  giving  her  an  assured  and  regular  place  in  the 
world,  teach  her  what  life  and  the  world  meant,  make  her  like  other 
people,  and  enable  her  to  throw  down  Claudia's  lover  from  his  pinnacle,  so 
that  his  relation  towards  her  might  trouble  her  no  more  ?  Next  to  its  bring- 
ing them  together,  she  felt,  this  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen, 
even  if,  as  she  half  hoped,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  the  best  result  of  all. 

At  last  came  St.  Bavons,  like  the  climax  of  a  long  dream.  She  left 
the  train  and  walked  straight  out  into  the  streets,  as  if  instinct  would 
guide  her  to  the  Old  Wharf- Side.  She  was  not  surprised — any  more 
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than  people  are  surprised  in  dreams — to  find  that  the  buildings  and 
the  streets  were  not  unfamiliar  to  her.  It  did  not  even  strike  her 
as  a  strange  coincidence — she  was  not  conventional  enough  to  think 
coincidences  unnatural — that  she  was  in  the  very  city  to  which  she 
had  so  vaguely  directed  Lord  Lishurn.  Through  her  veil,  which  she 
kept  down,  she  saw  the  great  church  standing  in  the  square  surrounded 
hy  trees,  and  then  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  must  ask  her  way.  Old 
habit  made  her  shy  of  accosting  a  policeman,  and  timidity  from  speaking 
to  people  in  good  clothes.  She  was  so  self-conscious  of  being  in  a 
familiar  place  under  such  strangely  new  conditions,  that  she  felt  as 
if  everybody  was  staring  at  her  as  she  walked :  as  though  everybody 
could  recognise  the  vagrant  through  her  disguise.  At  last,  however,  she 
called  up  courage  enough  to  address  a  white-haired,  dark-skinned  old 
fellow  who  was  smoking  a  pipe  on  a  horse-block  at  the  end  of  a  mews. 
His  tawny,  wrinkled  face  and  dull  black  eyes  spoke  to  her  of  her  com- 
patriots of  the  by- lanes. 

"  The  Old  Wharf-Side  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  can  tell  you,  sure.  But  if 
your  ladyship's  a  stranger,  I'd  warn  you  there's  a  better  way  to  the  river 
than  by  there.  I'll  show  you  myself,  for  a  trifle,"  he  added,  with  a 
beggar's  whine  :  "  it'll  be  a  kindness  to  a  poor  old  man,  and  a  blessing's 
cheap  at  a  halfpenny,  that  sure  your  ladyship  won't  miss —  a  sweet-faced 
lady  like  you." 

Zelda's  lip  curled  impatiently.  "  I  don't  want  to  get  to  the  river.  I 
want  to  get  to  the  Old  Wharf-Side.  There — there's  half-a-crown  for  you." 

"  Sure  you're  a  countess,  my  lady.  I'll  give  you  all  the  blessings 
I  know.  Ah  your  ladyship  wants  Queen  Margaret,  I  take  it !  " 

As  he  spoke,  Zelda  knew  as  well  as  he  that  his  fingers  were  creeping 
into  the  pocket  from  which  she  had  taken  her  purse  to  give  him  the 
half-crown. 

"  Your  ladyship  wants  your  fortune  told  ?  They  say  she's  got  so 
great  and  so  rich  she  never  speaks  without  a  hundred  pounds." 

"  Then  I'll  thank  you  to  leave  me  something  to  give  her,-  you  clumsy 
Tshor,  that  can't  put  leskri  valasti  adre  a  Eakli's  putsi  without  her 
catching  you,"  she  added,  blushing  up  to  the  eyes. 

"Swoons!  You  rokkeres  Romani?  And  going  to  see  Rani 
Margaret  ?  I  didn't  know  that.  'Twas  but  a  joke  ;  but  I'm  not  a 
clumsy  Tshor — no  one  never  caught  my  fingers  before.  Your  ladyship 
knows  the  hokadi  as  well  as  the  lava  :  wonderful !  I  never  knew  such 
a  thing  but  once  ever  since  I  was  born,  and  that  was  Queen  Margaret 
herself,  if  it  wasn't  the  devil — I  never  set  eyes  on  her  since.  Are  you  to 
be  Bori  Rani,  the  great  queen  like  her  ?  Did  you  come  over  the  sea  ? 
They  say  there  can't  be  more  than  one  like  her." 

"  Then  if  I  am  to  be  Bori  Rani,  the  great  queen,  obey  me,  and  don't 
be  a  fool.  Queen  Margaret — has  she  any  other  name  ?  " 

"  You  must  ask  Fly-eyed  Jack  for  that ;  I've  heard  her  called  heaps 
of  things." 
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"  What— Fly-eyed  Jack  ?  Aaron  ?  " 

"  Your  Ladyship  knows  everything !  Wonderful !  Yes,  him  we  call 
Aaron  Sonkayengro — he  that  used  to  go  about  with  Bob  the  Scraper  and 
a  girl :  like  an  angel  she  used  to  sing,  too — many's  the  time  I've  heard 
her  round  about  here.  But  Fly- eyed  Jack  were  a  gentleman — a  lot  too 
fine  for  the  likes  of  me,  that  am  but  a  travelling  tinker,  and  there's  an 
end.  So  you're  a  Komani  Rani,  like  Margaret — wonderful !  " 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  Zelda,  eagerly. 

"  I'm  of  the  Barengri,  that  mostly  keeps  New  Forest  way.  But  I 
come  here  about  once  a  year  :  my  old  woman  was  out  of  these  parts,  and 
now  she's  dead  and  gone,  I  don't  like  to  give  up  the  old  ways,  neither 
where  I  come  nor  what  I  do.  I'm  Rom  to  the  bones,  I  am." 

"  Then  obey  me.  You  have  said  it — I  am  going  to  Queen  Margaret, 
and  may  be  I  too  shall  be  a  queen.  Take  me  to  the  Old  Wharf-Side." 

He  rose,  and  hobbled  on  before,  through  streets  in  which  no  one  was 
likely  to  stare  at  a  lady  in  company  with  an  old  Gipsy.  An  errand  of 
charity  would  easily  account  for  it. 

"  There's  the  house,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Now  leave  me.  But  first  tell  me  where  you  are  to  be  found.  I 
may  want  you  again,  and  you  may  find  it  good  for  you." 

"  Your  Ladyship  has  but  to  speak  the  word — to  think  I  should  see 
the  old  and  the  new  Queen !  I'm  mostly  about  the  same  place  now — 
Warfield,  down  Hampshire  way :  if  I'm  not  there,  I'm  between  that  and 
Marshmead :  I'm  getting  too  old  now  to  go  far." 

"  Then  there's  a  whole  pound  for  you.  If  you  want  to  get  another, 
mind  and  leave  Patteran,  so  that  I  may  know  it's  yours.  Can  you  make 
A  ? "  asked  Lord  Lisburn's  pupil,  to  show  her  superiority  in  point  of 
education  as  well  as  in  costume.  "  There,  make  that  mark  with  the 
twigs  at  every  branch  road,"  she  said,  making  an  A  with  three  fingers, 
"  with  the  point  the  right  way.  'Tis  my  sign — and  betray  it  to  no  man 
— not  even  to  one  of  the  Rom.  Now  go."  Commanded  with  such 
authority  by  a  girl  who  dressed  like  a  lady,  but  talked  his  own  tongue  as 
well  as  he  and  was  up  to  his  tricks  beside? — who  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  awful  Queen  Margaret,  and  claimed  to  belong  to  the  same  mysterious 
high  and  royal  caste,  could  not  fail  to  influence  such  an  old-world  Gipsy 
as  the  tinker,  who  being,  no  doubt,  fully  awake  to  the  jugglery  of  the  pro- 
fessed witches  of  his  nation,  was  all  the  more  likely  to  be  impressed  by 
the  claims  of  a  witch  in  satin.  A  woman  who  gave  herself  such  airs  to 
one  of  her  own  people,  and  who  gave  away  gold  coins,  must  be  a  witch 
indeed.  He  took  off  his  cap  like  a  courtier,  and  walked  off  obediently 
and  without  a  word. 

The  lane  was,  as  usual,  deserted  by  all  life  save  that  of  gnats  and  flies 
when  Zelda,  with  a  beating  heart,  tapped  softly  at  the  door.  She  could 
not  ring  or  knock,  for  there  was  no  bell,  and  the  knocker  had  been 
removed.  She  tapped  again,  this  time  with  the  handle  of  her  parasol ; 
but  no  one  came,  even  though  she  waited  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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This  was  an  end  to  her  journey  she  had  not  bargained  for,  and  her 
patience  failed.  She  noticed  that  the  ground-floor  window  looked  into 
the  street,  so  she  left  the  door  and  timidly  looked  in.  All  she  saw  was 
emptiness — a  sight  that,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  fountain  of  fear. 
There  was  nothing  but  a  bare  floor,  four  bare  walls,  a  corner- cupboard, 
and  a  grate  choked  up  with  white  wood-ashes.  Not  knowing  what  to  do, 
and  drawn  on  by  her  very  fear,  she  as  usual  followed  impulse  :  she  tried 
the  window,  and  it  gave,  so  that  it  gave  her  a  direct  invitation  to  enter  by 
the  window,  since  the  door  was  closed.  Indeed  she  could  remain  where 
she  was  no  longer  :  she  caught  sight  of  a  man's  figure  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  be  seen.  So,  being  as  active  as  Aaron  him- 
self in  getting  in  and  out  of  windows,  she  threw  up  the  sash,  and  clam- 
bered lightly  over  the  sill. 

But  this  was  only  half  an  entry,  and  she  passed  on  into  the  gloomy 
entrance,  where  she  had  to  choose  whether  she  would  follow  the  passage 
or  go  up  the  stairs.  She  listened,  and  thought  she  heard  a  sound  not  up- 
stairs but  down — so  she  went  towards  the  back  of  the  house  on  tip-toe. 
Half  a  minute  brought  her  to  the  head  of  the  stone  steps  that  led  down  to 
the  cellar  :  and  here  she  was  more  than  ever  sure  that  she  heard  a  human 
sound,  as  of  footsteps  plashing  through  water.  Down  she  crept,  noise- 
lessly :  something  told  her  that  she  was  entering  the  very  shrine  of  the 
oracle  where  all  things  were  to  be  revealed. 

It  was  light  enough  to  sec — at  least  for  eyes  that  were  gifted  with  some- 
thing of  the  cat's  faculty.  What  she  saw  was,  first  of  all,  the  stagnant  pool. 
Carrying  her  eyes  forward,  she  saw  an  open  door,  and  just  beyond  this  a 
woman  kneeling  by  a  large  chest,  with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands. 
This,  however,  did  not  account  for  the  sound  she  had  heard  and  that  had 
guided  her  into  this  underground  den. 

She  looked  yet  more  closely,  and  then  she  saw  a  second  figure,  creep- 
ing through  the  pond  along  its  edge  close  to  the  wall.  Its  back  was 
towards  her,  but  she  could  see  that  it  was  a  man,  whose  crawling  strides 
were  snake-like  in  their  significance.  If  she  had  been  in  a  dream  before, 
she  was  now  suffering  from  nightmare :  she  felt  an  overwhelming 
impulse  to  cry  out,  but  her  tongue  was  tied. 

At  last  the  man  came  between  her  and  the  kneeling  woman — and 
then  she  saw  it  was  Aaron.  As  well  as  if  her  professed  gift  of  second 
sight  were  real,  she  knew  that  something  terrible  was  at  hand — and  then 
she  did  cry  out — or  rather  thought  she  cried  out,  for,  though  her  throat 
contracted  and  her  lips  moved,  not  a  sound  came.  How  was  it  possible, 
before  such  a  sight  ?  Aaron — for  it  was  surely  he — raised  a  bar :  she 
heard  a  blow  and  cry,  and  then  the  sight  of  murder  brought  her  whole 
heart  into  her  throat,  and  she  shrieked  aloud. 

But  it  was  not  the  shriek  that  comes  before  a  swoon — it  was  not  even 
the  cry  of  fear.  She  was  horror-struck,  but  without  a  moment's  thought 
she  splashed  into  the  water,  waded  through,  and  reached  the  form  that  lay 
head  downward  along  the  stone  steps  on  the  other  side.  She  raised  the 
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bleeding  head,  and  her  touch  opened  the  dying  eyes.  The  Cornflower's 
story  at  last  was  over — she  had  died  at  her  post  guarding  a  chest  of  brick- 
bats for  a  child  who  came  at  last  only  to  hear  her  last  sigh  of  "  Marietta." 

If  I  dared,  I  would  say  that  her  life  was  vain  and  barren — miserable 
at  the  beginning,  hideous  throughout,  and  cruel  torment  at  the  end.  But 
I  think  if  it  is  lawful  to  translate  such  dying  visions  as  men  and  women 
have  seen,  but  have  never  told,  that  the  one  last  conscious  moment  made 
amends  for  all — that  the  lesson  of  her  life  was  learned,  and  that  the  coil- 
ing serpent  of  her  noon-tide  visions  threw  off  his  scales  and  stood  revealed 
as  Justice — that  is  to  say,  as  Mercy  in  disguise.  The  girl  who  had  fancied 
that  the  stars  were  made  of  gold,  the  woman  who  had  worshipped  pure 
and  repentant  love  in  the  form  of  a  golden  idol  in  a  golden  shrine,  the 
sinner  who  thought  that  expiation  might  be  bought  with  gold,  needed  the 
lesson  that  even  self-devotion  may  sometimes  be  thrown  away  ;  that  her 
merits  lay  not  in  any  result  of  her  self-inflicted  sufferings,  but  in  her 
sufferings  themselves ;  that,  to  be  of  full  avail,  they  alone  were  her  true 
expiation,  and  they  alone  their  own  whole  end  and  reward.  But  might  she 
not  have  learned  all  this  and  lived  ?  Impossible — for  hers  was  the  blind- 
ness of  life,  which  needs  death  to  tear  away  the  veil.  If  she  had  lived, 
how  could  she  have  consoled  herself  for  her  waste  of  years  ?  Dying, 
there  was  no  need  to  be  consoled ;  the  final  moment  could  contain  nothing 
mote  than  Marietta  and  Marietta's  child.  After  such  a  blow  to  the  life 
of  her  life,  it  was  more  than  enough  to  die  in  the  arms  of  her  she  had 
lived  for :  it  was  forgiveness,  and  peace  and  sleep. 

It  may  be  that  she  saw  none  of  these  things  :  dying,  as  well  as  death, 
has  its  mystery.  But  I  cannot  hold  that  even  so  much  as  a  Corn-weed 
can  be  planted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  nothing.  In  her  last  utter- 
ance of  "  Marietta  "  she  seemed,  at  least,  to  clutch  at  the  true  key  where- 
with to  open  a  better  shrine.  A  certain  Rabbi  taught  that  Mors  redimit 
a  peccatis  :  Death  redeems  from  life's  errors,  and  opens  the  eyes  of  blind 
souls.  For  the  rest,  let  those  who  will  hold  that  blindness  needs  any 
other  redemption.  The  Cornflower  was  true  to  her  light  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  though  juries  would  have  called  her  a  thief  and  the  curate 
of  St.  Catherine's  called  her  a  heathen. 

Zelda  knew  no  definition  of  moral  or  legal  murder ;  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  was  not  within  the  scope  of  her  education.  She  had  never 
seen  death  before,  nor  could  she  realise  the  distinction  between  death  by 
nature  and  death  by  violence.  She  was  no  less  bewildered  than  horrified  ; 
she  looked  from  the  dead  face  that,  instead  of  being  distorted  by  the  heavy 
blow,  had  been  rendered  tranquil  with  an  everlasting  calm,  into  the  hideous 
face  that  glared  above  her  with  brutal  terror.  He  thought  he  looked  on 
the  spirit  that  comes  to  avenge  murders  and  to  carry  off  dead  souls ;  he 
had  not  nerve  enough  to  strike  another  blow,  and  his  bar  fell  with  a  clang 
to  the  ground. 
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BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  X. 

A  LAWYER'S  CLERK. 

HE  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  arrived  quite 
safely  in  London,  and  as  it  was  a 
fine  day  he  walked  from  the  Pad- 
dington  Station  to  Argyll  Street, 
where  Mr.  Sharpe's  office  was  situate. 
A  nobleman  of  the  last  generation 
would  not  have  done  so,  his  own 
father  would  not  have  done  so  ;  and 
walking  the  streets  is  by  no  means 
a  custom  which  can  be  commended 
to  persons  of  high  rank  in  general, 
because  the  mud,  the  dust,  and  the 
wind  are  no  respecters  of  persons, 
and  a  bespattered  peer  loses  much 
of  the  grace  of  his  appearance. 
However,  Lord  Kinsgear  was  not, 
as  already  stated,  sufficiently  con- 
scious or  mindful  of  his  rank,  and 
was  now  to  learn  how  convenient  a  thing  it  is  to  carry  a  coronet  in  full 
1  view  about  with  one  upon  the  panels  of  a  carriage  and  the  buttons  of 
1  servants.  It  saves  so  much  time  ;  it  makes  all  kinds  of  business  go  as 
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smoothly  and  pleasantly  as   if  the  wheels   of  life  were  fresh  oiled,  and 
Time  had  ordered  new  springs  to  his  chariot. 

Now  the  Marquis,  having  left  his  coronet  behind  him  on  the  dog-cart 
which  conveyed  him  from  his  ancestral  home  to  the  railway  station  at 
Beaumanoir,  looked  like  any  other  ordinary  young  Englishman.  He 
dressed  very  plainly,  he  had  a  slight  stoop ;  he  wore  a  round  hat,  and 
carried  his  gloves  in  his  pocket;  his  fingers  were  not  unfrequently 
fretted  by  the  marks  of  a  file,  and  somewhat  stained  with  the  chemical 
ingredients  which  he  used  in  scientific  experiments,  which  were  really 
quite  below  the  attention  of  a  nobleman  of  his  condition.  But  all  this 
had  signified  nothing  at  Beaumanoir.  If  he  had  driven  up  to  the  station 
in  a  smock-frock,  or  in  no  frock  at  all,  his  arrival  would  have  excited  the 
same  awe-stricken  sensation.  The  porters,  and  the  ticket  clerk,  and  the 
flymen  around  would  have  vied  with  each  other  as  to  which  of  them  should 
first  pronounce  the  delicious  words  "  My  lord,"  and  offer  up  incense  to 
him.  Therefore,  had  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe's  new  clerk,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  lawyer's  office  to  keep  his  body  and  soul  together  upon  eighteen 
shillings  a  week,  only  known  who  was  the  commonplace  young  man  who 
rang  the  bell  which  disturbed  him  just  as  he  was  writing  down  six-and- 
eightpence  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  to  keep  his  hand  in,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  the  poor  fellow  would  have  done  to  push  his  fortunes. 
Unhappily  for  the  clerk's  future  peace  of  mind  he  did  not  know  Lord 
Kinsgear,  because  that  silly  nobleman  had  not  a  single  sign  of  his 
coronet  upon  or  about  or  near  him.  If  he  had  only  had  an  ac 
quaintance  to  say  "  Good-by,  my  lord,"  or  "  Where  shall  we  meet 
again,  Marquis  ?  "  if  there  had  been  one  single  solitary  indication  of 
his  rank,  the  clerk  would  have  been  warned,  and  certainly  would  not 
have  let  his  chance  slip  by.  As  there  was  nothing,  positively  nothing, 
the  clerk  stood  upon  his  own  rank,  as  a  gentleman  in  a  London  solicitor's 
office,  who  is  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city ;  and  seeing  before  him  rather  a 
loutish-looking  youth  indifferently  clothed,  when  he  opened  the  door  he 
growled,  "  Now  then,  what's  up  ?  "  and  thinking  he  might,  perhaps,  do 
a  little  practical  joking  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  business,  he  added,  "  Is 
the  Thames  afire  ?  " 

"  Is  Mr.  Sharpe  at  home,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  Marquis,  modestly  ;  and 
he  could  hardly  have  put  the  question  in  a  worse  form.  If  you  do  not 
call  a  vulgar  Frenchman  Monsieur,  he  will  not  answer  you.  If  you  call  a 
vulgar  Englishman  Sir,  or  treat  him  with  any  semblance  of  respect,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  insult  you.  So  when  the  nobleman,  had  made  a  courteous 
inquiry  of  the  lawyer's  clerk,  the  lawyer's  clerk  answered  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  Don't  you  see  all  these  gents  waiting?  Ain't  I 
good  enough  to  hear  what  you've  got  to  say  ?  " 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  now  thought  it  was  high  time  to  take  out 
his  coronet,  and  putting  a  card  in  the  hand  of  the  clerk,  he  answered,  as  if 
in  command  of  his  troop  of  horse, — "  I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
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Sharpe.     See  if  he  is  disengaged."     Upon  the  card  was  printed  in  very 
plain  characters, 

"Marquis  of  Kinsgear, 

1st  Life  Guards." 

It  was  only  a  trumpery  little  bit  of  glazed  pasteboard,  which  a  sparrow 
might  have  flicked  to  perdition  with  one  stroke  of  its  tiny  wing ;  but  if  it 
had  been  a  steam-hammer  falling  suddenly  on  the  head  of  the  lawyer's 
clerk  it  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  terrible  effect  upon  him.  He 
staggered  back  as  if  he  had  been  struck,  became  ashen  white,  blue,  yellow, 
then  fairly  turned  tail  with  fright  and  mortification,  hiding  his  guilty 
remorseful  head  in  the  doorway  of  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe's  own  inner 
sanctuary. 

The  lawyer,  seeing  him  gasp  spasmodically  there,  called  out  roughly 
to  ask  what  he  meant  by  rushing  in  upon  his  privacy  without  knocking ; 
and  as  harsh  words  generally  act  as  a  restorative  to  the  nerves,  this 
wretched  clerk  was  sufficiently  revived  by  his  master's  anger  to  stretch 
out  the  card  silently.  But  he  could  not  speak. 

"  Show  my  Lord  Markis  in.  Deary  me,  now  who'd  have  thought  that 
you  should  have  let  the  Markis  wait  out  there  now  ?  Come  in,  my  lord.  I 
beg  your  lordship  to  walk  this  way.  I  hope  I  see  your  lordship  quite 
well.  Is  his  Grace  the  Dook  in  good  'elth,  my  lord  ?  This  way,  my  lord, 
— this  way,"  cried  profuse  Mr.  Sharpe,  hastening  himself  forward  to 
welcome  his  noble  visitor,  and  absolutely  blossoming  and  opening  out  'in 
the  presence  of  a  nobleman.  His  face  shone  with  honest  pleasure,  and 
his  full  sensual  mouth  smiled  from  ear  to  ear.  He  almost  quivered  with 
excitement  and  satisfaction  when  the  young  man  shook  hands  with  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  miserable  clerk  climbed  up  upon  his  office 
stool,  and  tore  his  hair  and  kicked,  silently  howling  in  his  utter  abase- 
ment and  grievous  anguish.  Meantime,  the  boy  of  eighteen  years  old 
naturally  took  precedence  of  all  who  were  waiting.  A  widow  lady  and 
her  son  in  deep  mourning  were  hurried  out  of  the  lawyer's  private  room, 
feeling  quite  ashamed  of  being  in  the  way  of  a  marquis  ;  and  the  other 
persons  waiting  were  only  a  country  gentleman  from  Devonshire  in  haste 
to  catch  an  express  train,  a  clergyman,  a  physician,  a  barrister,  and  an 
Indian  colonel  on  half-pay. 


CHAPTER  XL 

USURY. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Sharpe's  office  was  located  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  rather 
dingy  house  and  had  certainly  a  shabby  aspect,  yet  there  was  that  inde- 
scribable air  about  it  which  would  have  told  an  experienced  Londoner  it 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  rank,  fashion,  loose  money  transactions, 
great  expectations,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  want  of  temporary  accom- 
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modation  on  personal  security,  racing,  theatricals,  and  the  opera-houses". 
Club  porters,  and  valets,  and  now  and  then  a  lady's-maid,  were  for  ever 
coming  with  notes  and  waiting  for  answers.  Hansom  cabs  drove  up  in 
hot  haste,  and  deposited  young  men,  who  rushed  out  of  them  banging  the 
footboard  loudly,  and  commonly  rushed  back  again  without  their  errand, 
Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe  being  usually  engaged  at  least  six  deep  on  business 
days.  He  did  not  reside  in  Argyll  Street ;  and  indeed  it  was  not  always 
easy  for  any  one  who  was  not  in  his  confidence  to  find  him  when  he  was 
not  at  his  office.  He  had  a  habit  of  lending  money  to  builders  who  were 
constructing  new  streets  in  promising  neighbourhoods ;  and  he  liked  to 
look  personally  after  property  in  which  he  had  an  interest.  Whenever, 
therefore,  any  client  wished  to  see  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe  wished  to  see  him,  or  her  (which  was  a  very  different 
business),  he  made  an  appointment  on  the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  and 
was  found  located  in  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  in  a  palace  with  a 
scaffolding  still  up  before  it.  A  few  months  or  weeks  afterwards  that 
palace  was  generally  in  the  occupation  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman,  who 
had  been  recently  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  Mr.  Sharpe  had  transferred 
his  abode  elsewhere.  He  encamped  ;  he  did  not  settle  in  a  house,  and  he 
had  no  need  to,  for  he  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  had  extensive  deal- 
ings at  Epsom,  Newmarket,  Doncaster,  Melton  Mowbray,  and  wherever 
men  and  horses  were  gathered  together.  A  hard  life,  perhaps,  but  interest- 
ing, was  the  life  of  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  and  he  had  continued  to  lead  it 
for  about  thirty  years  without  relaxation.  He  was  enormously  rich,  and 
went  on  heaping  up  money,  not  in  paltry  guineas  and  six-and-eight  pences, 
but  in  hundreds  of  thousands  at  a  single  haul.  People  who  did  not  know 
him  called  him  a  Jew  :  in  fact  he  was  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  gentleman's 
groom ;  and  the  Yorkshire  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Skipworth, 
had  subsequently  bound  the  boy  apprentice  to  a  shrewd  Yorkshire 
attorney.  Under  the  able  tuition  of  this  professional  gentleman,  Mr. 
Sharpe  had  early  acquired  a  decided  taste  for  money-getting  and  the 
clearest  possible  understanding  of  the  means  by  which  money  could 
be  made  safely,  that  is  to  say,  without  afterclaps  or  unprofitable  waste 
of  time  in  defending  suits  at  law  or  equity.  He  was  admitted  him- 
self, in  due  course,  as  an  "attorney  gent,  one;"  and  his  place  of 
business  was,  as  above  described,  situated  within  a  minute's  walk  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  London  on  one  side,  and  Marlborough  Street 
Police  Court  on  the  other.  It  occasionally  happened  that  Mr.  Skipworth 
Sharpe's  clients  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  visiting  both  of 
these  institutions  before  they  had  quite  done  with  him.  But  he  was  not 
a  noisy  man ;  persons  in  his  walk  of  life  seldom  like  a  public  riot ;  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  when  Mr.  Sharpe's  clients  merely  saw  the  police 
court  revealed  to  them,  at  a  safe  distance,  they  did  not  desire  to  go  any 
farther  in  that  direction,  but  promptly  returned  backwards.  Besides,  Mr. 
Sharpe  only  took  the  cream  off  his  customers.  He  never  lent  money  in 
small  sums.  He  never  consented  to  have  any  dealings  with  a  nobleman 
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or  gentleman  who  had  ever  been  in  other  hands.  With  such  foresight  and 
prudence  he  would  have  succeeded  in  any  career  he  had  chosen  to  follow. 
If  he  was  a  money-lender,  it  was  simply  because  the  cards  of  life  had  been 
dealt  to  him  for  the  game  of  vingt-et-un — or  usury.  He  might  quite  as 
well  have  been  a  party  whip  and  successful  politician,  as  Mr.  Skipworth, 
his  godfather,  had  been  before  him.  He  was  a  very  good  fellow  ;  civil, 
serviceable,  kind.  His  principal  weakness  was  an  itch  for  high  society,  and 
ho  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  be  seen  perched  up  in  a  drag  or 
a  phaeton  beside  a  duke,  a  marquis,  or  even  an  earl.  He  had  few  other 
pleasures.  The  man,  though  fat  and  fond  of  personal  adornment,  was 
abstemious  and  self-denying  in  other  respects.  He  took  little  rest,  he 
worked  hard,  he  dined  habitually  off  a  plate  of  cold  meat  snatched  in  the 
intervals  of  money-grubbing.  He  had  neither  wife  nor  child,  kith  nor  kin, 
that  he  knew  of;  and  he,  even  the  keen  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  was  only 
seeing  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  hunting  shadows,  like  the  rest  of  us,  in 
this  mysterious  unsubstantial  world. 

"  Here  is  the  money,  Markis,"  said  he,  ushering  the  Marquis  to  a  chair, 
but  proceeding  at  once  to  business,  and  he  handed  a  check  on  the  Union 
Bank  of  London  to  Lord  Kinsgear.  Mr.  Sharpe  banked  with  a  joint 
stock  bank  because  it  allowed  interest  on  current  accounts,  and  he  wanted 
no  favours. 

The  young  nobleman  looked  at  the  check  uncertainly,  and  did  not 
touch  it.  He  felt  a  vague  sentiment  of  uneasiness,  and  failed  altogether 
to  understand,  not  being  yet  a  man  of  business,  why  he  should  take  a 
check  from  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe.  He  did  not  want  any  money. 

The  lawyer,  seeing  his  embarrassment,  took  up  the  check  again  him- 
self, and  said,  "If  your  lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  endoss  it,  that  is, 
write  your  name  here  on  the  back,  it  will  be  all  right.  Them's  your  father 
the  Book's  instructions,"  added  Mr.  Sharpe,  referring  to  a  letter  bear- 
ing the  Beaumanoir  postmark  which  he  had  received  that  morning. 

Then  Lord  Kinsgear  hesitated  no  longer.  He  knew,  or  thought  he 
knew,  that  Mr.  Sharpe  was  his  father's  friend,  and  he  had  the  natural  trust 
of  a  well-conditioned  young  man  in  his  elders. 

"  Now,  my  lord,  all  preliminaries  being  complete  and  air-tight," 
observed  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  never  quite  lost  his  Yorkshire  accent  and  stable 
pronunciation,  "my  'ed  clerk  will  just  run  round  with  yer  to  the  bank, 
and  when  you've  got  the  money,  why  perhaps,  Markis,  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  come  back  again." 

Mr.  Sharpe  rang  for  his  principal  coadjutor,  who  had  been  out  of  the 
way  when  the  Marquis  arrived  half  an  hour  before,  and  the  bank  being 
only  digtant  a  few  minutes'  walk,  the  Marquis  went  there,  and  returned 
very  shortly.  Behind  him  came  Mr.  Sharpe's  confidential  clerk,  carrying 
two  large  canvas-bags  of  gold. 

"Ah,  deary  me,"  cried  Mr.  Sharpe,  cheerfully,  "your  lordship  will 
want  to  get  rid  of  all  them  sovereigns.  'Ere,  Markis,  I'll  give  you  notes  for 
'em  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post,  that's  what  I'll  do."  And  Mr.  Skip- 
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worth  Sharpe,  after  counting  the  sovereigns,  and  setting  the  greater  part 
of  the  contents  of  one  bag  aside,  did  indeed  hand  Lord  Kinsgear  a  bundle 
of  fresh  and  crisp  bank-notes  in  exchange  for  the  remainder. 

"  Tell  his  Grace,  Marquis,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  "  that  the  rest  represents 
my  client's  interest,  payable  in  advance  as  agreed  upon  between  us  last 
week." 

"All  right,"  replied  Lord  Kinsgear,  as  he  would  have  done  if  Mr. 
Sharpe  had  said  anything  else  which  did  not  certainly  appear  to  be  dic- 
tated by  insanity.  The  young  man  only  desired  to  please  his  father  and 
Mr.  Sharpe,  and  every  person  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  as 
intelligent  and  single-minded  young  men  always  do.  He  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  at  once  before  his  face  and  behind  his  back.  He  did 
not  dream  that  there  was  ruin,  perhaps  ignominy  in  it.  He  had  received 
his  father's  instructions,  and  he  carried  them  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
in  the  innocency  of  his  heart  and  the  integrity  of  his  hands. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  also  merely  acted  after  the  instincts  of  his  tribe  and 
generation.     The  large  sum  of  money  he  had  advanced  upon  the  joint 
security  of  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  and  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl  was  secured  as  well  as  it  could  be.     A  check  for  the 
whole  amount,  duly  endorsed,  had  been  presented  and  cashed  by  the  young 
Marquis,  though  it  was  of  course  made  payable  to  his  father.     The  usury, 
if  usury  there  were,  being  deducted  in  advance  and  in  gold,  could  not  be 
traced,  and  no  legal  proof  existed  of  it.     Whenever,  or  if  even,  it  should 
become  necessary  to  take  legal  proceedings  for  recovery  of  the  money,  it 
would  appear  on  the  face  of  the  bond  given  as  security,  that  it  had  been 
lent  at  the  moderate  legal  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  and  moreover,  that  the 
money  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  not  only  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  son  and  heir,  but  also  apparently  for 
his  sole  use  and  benefit,  inasmuch  as  he  had  actually  presented  the  check 
and  received  the  money  from  the  bank  in  person.     Truly,  this  latter 
circumstance  would  not  bar  the  plea  of  infancy,  but  it  would  make  it  some- 
what more  disgraceful ;  and  even  should  it  be  set  up  by  the  future  Duke 
of  Courthope  on  his  accession  to  his  titles  and  property,  Mr.  Sharpe  was 
protected  by  the  name  of  Lord  George  Wyldwyl,  which  he  well  knew  to 
have  been  used  under  circumstances  which  constituted  a  breach  of  trust. 
In  fact,  Lord  George's  signature,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Duke  for 
one  purpose,  had  been  employed  by  him  for  another,  after  a  custom  not 
unfamiliar  to  those  who,  having  a  personal  interest  in  view,  persuade  them- 
selves most  conscientiously  that  their  interest  is  everybody  else's  interest, 
and  that  any  little  irregularity  .in   attaining  it  can  easily  be  explained 
away  satisfactorily  by-and-by.     The  Duke  would  have  been  shocked,  and 
even  incredulous,  if  apprised  that  his  harmless   misapplication  of  his 
uncle's  signature  was  one  of  those  acts  which  help  to  lodge  the  small  fry 
of  this  world  in  Millbank  gaol.     He  wished  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  his  uncle  would  agree  (if  consulted)  that  the  possession 
of  this  piece  of  land  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  both  their  happinesses 
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— whence  the  use,  or  misuse,  of  the  signature  might  be  described  not 
only  as  an  innocent  but  as  a  most  proper  and  thoughtful  act — all  the 
more  so  as  Lord  George  need  never  be  informed  of  it.  Mr.  Sharpe  was 
quite  accustomed  to  these  forms  of  logic,  and  he  had  many  documentary 
samples  of  them  in  the  tin  boxes  about  his  study.  But  he  merely  used 
them  to  prevent  high-spirited  clients  kicking  him  out  of  their  houses  when 
they  were  asked  to  pay  up.  Simple  contract  debts,  bonds,  bills,  and 
promissory  notes,  were  all  things  at  which  a  high-spirited  landowner  with 
an  entailed  estate  might  afford  to  laugh  if  he  was  in  the  humour.  He 
might  go  up  the  Nile,  and  make  terms  or  not  with  his  creditors  through 
his  family  solicitor,  offering  them  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  as  Lord 
Highdounderry  did,  or  nothing  in  the  pound,  like  Lord  Levant.  But  a 
breach  of  trust,  or  a  fraudulent  bond,  which  might  pass  out  of  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe's  hands  into  those  of  an  Old  Bailey  barrister,  would  be  a 
very  grim  business ;  and  the  Yorkshire  attorney  well  knew  that  few  or 
none  of  his  noble  clients  would  give  him  any  trouble  while  he  held  them 
by  such  a  curb. 

He  was,  therefore,  in  a  very  good  humour  when  the  business  was  over, 
and  appeared  sorry  to  part  with  his  young  friend. 

"  The  Dook  won't  be  up  in  town  for  two  good  hours  yet,"  observed  Mr. 
Sharpe,  looking  at  his  watch. 

"  My  father  is  at  Beaumanoir  with  his  agent  from  Ireland,"  said  Lord 
Kinsgear. 

"  Your  father,  the  Dook,  will  be  at  the  Carlton  Club  by  the  3.80  train. 
I've  just  got  a  telegram  from  'is  Grace,  and  he  will  be  waiting  for  you  in 
the-mornin'  room,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe  with  rather  a  queer  look.  "His 
Grace  is  very  keen  in  bizziness  ;  I  often  have  as  many  as  six  or  seven 
letters  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon,  when  I  have  anything  to  do  for  his 
Grace — besides,"  added  Mr.  Sharpe,  reflectively,  "besides  telegrams." 

Lord  Kinsgear,  who  was  unacquainted  with  this  phase  of  his  father's 
character,  could  only  silently  acquiesce  in  any  remark  Mr.  Sharpe  might 
please  to  make.  Then  he  rose  to  go,  wondering  what  he  should  do  with 
himself  for  the  next  two  hours,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
the  unfortunate  clerk  who  had  so  missed  his  opportunity  when  he  had  un- 
knowingly been  face  to  face  with  the  heir  of  two  dukedoms,  brought  in 
a  three-cornered  note,  hastily  scrawled  in  pencil,  and  casting  a  sidelong 
look  of  abject  contrition  at  the  Marquis,  he  presented  it  to  his  master. 

"  By  your  leave,  Marquis,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  smiling  as  he  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  this  hasty  missive.  Then  addressing  the  clerk,  he  added,  "Tell 
Inspector  Backhouse  to  inform  his  worship,  Mr.  Krorl,  that  I'll  be  with 
him  in  a  jiffy." 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Sharpe,"  said  Lord  Kinsgear,  taking  up  his 
hat. 

"  If  you  haven't  anythink  particular  to  do,  Marquis,  should  you  like  to 
see  a  police  case  ?  His  worship,  Mr.  Krorl,  has  just  sent  for  me  to  say 
a  female  is  in  custody  for"  stealing  of  a  bank-note  with  my  name  on  it.  I 
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shall  be  most  happy  to  show  your  lordship  a  little  life  in  London,"  said 
Mr.  Sharpe,  eager  to  appear  before  a  metropolitan  magistrate  in  such  good 
company. 

The  young  Marquis,  glad  of  any  occupation  which  would  relieve  him 
from  two  hours'  waiting  among  the  stiff  and  stately  elderly  gentlemen  of 
the  Carlton  Club,  and,  moreover,  interested  at  the  prospect  of  something 
new,  readily  assented  to  Mr.  Sharpe's  proposal,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards he  and  the  Yorkshire  attorney  entered  the  magistrate's  court 
together. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

A    POLICE   CASE. 

MR.  KRORL  was  a  hot-headed  Irishman,  who  had  been  made  a  Metropolitan 
magistrate  because  his  uncle,  a  land-agent,  had  helped  to  carry  a  con- 
tested election  in  the  Government  interest  at  Tipperary,  and  he  presided 
over  the  police  court  in  Skinpole  Street,  whither  all  cases  of  guilt  or  sus- 
picion which  happened  in  the  Edgeware  Eoad  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood were  referred  for  equitable  decision. 

We  English  indeed  are  born  to  fines  and  imprisonment,  and  what 
makes  these  penalties  the  easier  to  bear  is  the  impossibility  of  ascer- 
taining on  what  principle  they  are  assessed.  Thus  a  man  who  was 
brought  before  Mr.  Krorl  for  knocking  his  wife  down  with  a  poker  was 
fined  forty  shillings,  that  is,  a  fortnight's  wages,  to  the  dismay  of  his  wife, 
who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  starved  as  well  as  assaulted  ;  whilst 
a  person  who  had  buffeted  a  vestryman  was  sent  to  gaol  for  three  months. 
A  boy  who  had  passed  a  counterfeit  shilling  got  six  months'  hard  labour;  and 
a  grocer  who  had  been  poisoning  his  customers  for  time  out  of  mind  by 
selling  counterfeit  tea — that  is,  birch  twigs  and  Prussian  blue — escaped  with 
a  payment  of  five  pounds.  A  woman  with  a  child,  who  had  begged,  was 
condemned  to  prison  for  a  month ;  and  one  who  had  not  begged,  but  had  flung 
herself  into  the  Serpentine  to  be  free  from  a  life  of  hunger  and  peniten- 
tiaries, was  sternly  rebuked  for  her  weariness  of  this  happy  world,  and 
forwarded  for  a  week  to  Pentonville  to  help  her  appreciate  it  better. 

Some  twenty  cases  having  been  disposed  of  and  the  luncheon  hour 
having  arrived,  Mr.  Krorl  had  leisure  to  observe  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe, 
who  was  making  signs  to  him  from  the  body  of  the  court.  Mr.  Krorl, 
who  was  a  merry  old  gentleman  and  a  great  favourite  with  the  legal  pro- 
fession, first  winked  at  Mr.  Sharpe  and  then  jerked  his  thumb  towards  his 
private  room,  after  which  a  constable  in  plain  clothes  opened  a  side-door 
which  led  through  a  passage,  up  a  rickety  staircase,  to  an  apartment 
where  cigars,  sherry,  and  sandwiches  were  set  out.  Presently  came  Mr. 
Krorl,  holding  a  newspaper  in  one  hand. 

"  How  are  you,  Sharpe,  and  who's  your  friend  ?  "  inquired  the  worthy 
magistrate,  helping  himself  to  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  drinking  it  before. 
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waiting  for  an  answer.  "  Sit  down  and  peg  away,  both  of  you,  if  you're 
peckish." 

"Allow  me,  Mr.  Krorl,  to  present  you  my  friend,  the  Markis  of 
Kinsgear,  son  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Courthope  and  Bevel,"  said  Mr. 
Sharpe. 

Mr.  Krorl'a  jocularity  at  once  departed  from  him,  and  he  hastily 
buttoned  his  waistcoat,  which  had  been  open,  disclosing  a  fine  expanse  of 
shirt- front.  With  his  very  best  company  manners  he  stuttered  and  said : 

"  Belave  me,  my  Lord  Marquis,  I'm  proud  to  make  your  lordship's 
acquaintance  in  me  humble  coort.  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  sir,  I'm  for 
ever  beholden  to  you  for  having  introduced  so  distinguished  a  guest 
to  the  Binch  whereon  the  laws  of  the  counthry  are  administered  to  the 
best  of  me  abilitee." 

The  honest  magistrate  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Sharpe,  whilst  the 
moisture  of  gratitude,  sherry,  and  emotion  started  to  his  eyes.  He  was 
a  good  fellow  where  a  nobleman  was  concerned,  and  was  a  sincere  syco- 
phant at  heart.  Nature  had  given  him  the  serviceable  soul  of  a  servant. 
The  man  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  qualities  which  belonged  to  him,  and 
were  as  much  part  of  his  being  as  perfume  belongs  to  the  rose  and  heat 
comes  of  fire. 

"Did  your  worship  wish  to  see  me  ?  "  now  asked  Mr.  Sharpe,  jealous 
lest  Krorl  should  take  too  large  a  share  of  his  nobleman's  attention,  and 
desirous  of  putting  a  period  to  the  magistrate's  adulation  of  hereditary 
rank,  which,  so  to  say,  jostled  and  interfered  with  his  own. 

"I  did,  sure,"  replied  his  worship.  "There's  a  female,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  is  goin'  to  be  brought  up  before  me  for  stealin'  a  bank-note  from 
ye ;  at  laste,  your  name's  on  the  back  of  the  bank-note,  and  ye  may  know 
something  about  it.  Ye'll  be  sworn  presently." 

Mr.  Krorl  now  returned  to  his  magisterial  duties,  and  Lord  Kinsgear, 
with  Mr.  Sharpe,  were  accommodated  with  seats  on  the  bench ;  though, 
properly  speaking,  Mr.  Sharpe,  as  a  witness,  should  have  been  made  to 
wait  outside  ;  but  these  formula?  are  for  small  fry,  not  large.  The  case  of 
11  Margaret  Brown  "  was  then  called  by  the  usher  of  the  court,  and  Madge 
was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with  being  in  unlawful  possession  of  a 
bank-note,  and  with  having  assaulted  and  beaten  policeman  X-1000,  who 
presently  appeared  to  bear  witness  with  a  saddle  of  sticking-plaster  on  the 
bridge  of  his  nose.  Madge  was  very  pale  from  her  recent  accident,  but 
out  of  danger.  She  had  been  well  tended  in  hospital ;  and,  at  the  news 
of  her  trouble,  Tom  Brown  had  hurried  up  bewildered  from  Wakefield 
with  honest  Harry  Jinks  and  Mr.  Mowledy,  all  of  whom  had  sought  to 
comfort  her.  Between  them,  too,  they  had  put  her  case  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  those  numerous  pettifogging  attorneys  who  haunt  police  courts — 
Mr.  Wissle,  the  collar  of  whose  coat  was  greasy,  and  whose  linen  none  of 
the  cleanest.  This  luminary's  pepper-and-salt  hair  refused  to  lie  down 
straight,  but  stood  up  bristling ;  and  he  took  his  seat  at  the  solicitors' 
table  with  as  formidable  a  heap  of  papers  as  if  he  were  going  to  defend  all 
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Newgate  by  himself  instead  of  but  one  prisoner.  He  was  the  only  man  Mr. 
Mowledy  knew  of,  and  indeed  he  had  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Mowledy, 
Mr.  Mowledy  had  not  sought  him. 

"  Stand  with  yer  face  towards  his  worship,  carn't  ye  ?  "  growled  a  gruff 
policeman,  taking  Madge  roughly  by  the  arm  and  swinging  her  round. 

Mr.  Slopgood,  the  prosecutor,  having  been  introduced,  Mr.  Krorl 
shouted  to  him  to  pull  off  his  glove  ;  then  bade  him  look  at  the  Bench 
and  not  at  his  solicitor,  and  in  fact  so  frightened  Mr.  Slopgood,  who  was 
a  mild  person  not  used  to  be  bullied,  that  this  draper  inwardly  regretted 
his  precipitancy  in  having  handed  Madge  over  to  the  police.  It  was  the 
first  and  last  time  of  his  voluntary  appearance  in  any  court  of  justice, 
thought  Mr.  Slopgood  desperately,  for  Mr.  Krorl  actually  threatened  to 
turn  him  out  for  sneezing  in  contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  Slopgood,  however,  having  humbly  apologized  through  his  solicitor, 
the  worshipful  magistrate  consented  to  be  pacified,  and  simply  ordered 
him  not  to  do  it  again.  Then  the  case  fairly  proceeded.  Mr.  Slopgood 
stated  all  he  knew,  his  pushing  young  men  followed  suit  and  repeated  all 
they  knew,  and  Policeman  X-1000  not  only  deposed  to  what  he  knew,  but 
to  what  he  had  experienced,  and  described  the  injuries  to  his  nose  with 
much  feeling.  Then  Mr.  Jiddledubbin,  the  maker  of  wind-instruments, 
was  hustled,  puffing,  into  the  witness-box,  and  given  a  slippery  New 
Testament  to  kiss.  But  he  was  not  the  Jiddledubbin  who  had  lost 
the  note.  This  original  Jiddledubbin  had  been  dead  for  some  years, 
and  lay  buried  in  a  City  church-yard  deeply  regretted  by  his  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintances.  The  present  Jiddledubbin  was  son  to  the  first, 
and  a  pompous,  valuable  man  who  had  invented  a  new  sort  of  key- 
bugle.  He  swore  that  his  name  was  Joel,  that  he  was  forty-five 
and  a  householder,  and  remembered  his  father,  Amos  Jiddledubbin, 
losing  some  bank-notes  and  being  much  concerned  about  them  eighteen 
years  ago.  He,  Joel,  was  away  from  home  at  the  time  of  this  disaster, 
but  he  recollected  the  circumstance  because  he  had  just  thought 
then,  for  the  first  time,  of  his  new  key-bugle.  He  was  commencing  a 
description  of  this  key-bugle,  when  Mr.  Wissle  sternly  checked  him  by 
leaping  up  and  shouting  in  great  excitement,  "  I'll  have  no  quibbling 
here,  sir,  from  you  or  from  anybody." 

Mr.  Wissle,  who  bustled  about  all  the  while  with  a  stump  of  a  pencil, 
taking  notes,  had  successively  and  vigorously  cross-examined  Mr.  Slop- 
good,  the  pushing  young  men,  and  Policeman  X-1000,  and  run  them  each 
and  every  one  into  dilemmas  and  fixes.  Having  got  hold  of  Mr.  Jiddle- 
dubbin he  now  brought  him  to  book  as  follows  : 

"  Now,  sir,  look  at  me,  and  remember  where  you  are.  No,  sir,  not 
that  way — this  way — straight  at  me  ;  you  needn't  be  afraid  that  I  shall 
eat  you  "  (Mr.  Wissle  was  half  Mr.  Jiddledubbin's  size).  "  Now  take  that 
note  and  tell  me  upon  your  oath,  yes  or  no,  will  you  swear  that  this  note 
was  ever  in  your  father's  possession  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  remark "  replied  Mr.  Jiddledubbin,  much  astonished. 
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"  We  want  none  of  your  remarks,  sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Wissle  with 
great  savageness.  "You  are  not  here  to  make  remarks.  Your  remarks 
would,  I  daresay,  be  little  worth  hearing  at  any  time,  but  least  of  all  in  a 
court  of  justice.  I'll  have  no  evasions,  sir.  Now,  sir,  yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  fancy "  stammered  Mr.  Jiddledubbin  in  perplexity. 

"  Yes  or  no  ?  "  shrieked  Mr.  Wissle,  striding  forward  till  his  blood- 
shot little  face  was  within  a  foot  of  Mr.  Jiddledubbin's  arms,  whereat 
Mr.  Jiddledubbin's  wrath  bubbled  within  him,  for  this  treatment  was 
quite  novel,  and  maybe  he  had  an  itching  to  bring  down  one  of  his 
musical  fists  on  Mr.  Wissle' s  countenance.  But  he  thought  better  of  it, 
and  in  a  voice  that  cracked  right  in  the  middle  from  indignation, 
screamed, 

"  No !  " 

"  That  will  do,  sir.  Not  a  word  more.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and 
stand  down.  And  now,  your  worship,"  added  Mr.  Wissle,  turning  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  whilst  Mr.  Jiddledubbin,  almost  choking  from  exaspera- 
tion, was  elbowed  away  behind  the  crowd,  "I  submit  that  there  is  no 
case  whatever  to  go  before  a  jury.  Witnesses  have  quite  failed  to  bring 
any  evidence  of  robbery  against  my  client,  who  was  given  into  custody 
with  indecent  haste,  in  order  no  doubt  that  these  tradesmen,  Slopgood 
and  Jiddledubbin,  might  have  the  opportunity  of  advertising  their  shops 
at  the  expense  of  your  woi  ship's  time  and  patience.  I  know  such  tricks, 
sir,  and  delight  to  expose  them.  Yes,  sir,  don't  attempt  to  bully  me  " 
(this  to  Mr.  Slopgood,  who,  slinking  behind  his  solicitor,  looked  aaxious 
to  be  gone  and  far  remote  from  bullying  anybody),  "I  am  prepared,  if 
your  worship  thinks  fit,  to  bring  witnesses  as  to  character  of  my  client — 
a  virtuous  and  modest  wife  and  mother,  who  had  never,  till  this  day,  been 
defiled  by  the  breath  of  calumny.  But  I  trust  your  worship  will  at  once 
dismiss  the  summons  on  the  first  count,  and  allow  me  to  proceed  with  the 
charge  of  assault,  which  I  will  dispose  of  in  five  minutes." 

But  Mr.  Krorl  thought  differently.  The  evidence  was  not  strong,  but 
several  bank-notes  had  been  stolen  along  with  this  one — it  was  in  short 
"a  great  bank-note  robbery  " — and  "  Providence  "  was  ever  on  the  look-out 
to  see  that  persons  like  Mr.  Jiddledubbin  should  have  their  lost  goods 
restored  to  them,  no  matter  whether  it  were  eighteen  or  eighty  or  eighteen 
hundred  years  after  the  loss.  Thieves  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  to  think  for  ever  of  the  sure  foot  of  justice.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Sharpe  stepped  into  the  witness-box  and  had  the  note  shown  him. 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  not  a  man  to  be  browbeaten  by  Mr.  Wissle,  as 
Mr.  Wissle  well  knew.  He  turned  the  note  over,  and  at  once  laid  his 
finger  on  the  flaw  of  the  case,  which  nobody  had  done  before  him. 

" Nothing  proves,"  said  he,  "that  this  is  note  00012345.  You  have 
been  taking  too  much  for  granted.  The  last  two  figures  are  burned  out " 
(this  was  indeed  true,  for  the  Bank  of  England  having  sent  the  note  to 
a  learned  professor  to  remove  the  stain,  that  learned  professor  had 
instantly  burned  a  hole  through  the  stain  with  some  acid).  "  My  name 
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and  private  marks  are  here,"  added  Mr.  Sharpe,  using  a  double  eyeglass 
to  reconnoitre  the  back.  "  The  marks  refer  to  some  entry  in  my  ledgers. 
If  your  worship  will  allow  me  to  send  to  my  office,  one  of  my  clerks 
shall  bring  me  the  ledger  for  the  year  in  question,  and  we  shall  see  at 
once  to  whom  the  note  was  given.  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Jiddledubbin ; " 
saying  which,  Mr.  Sharpe  scribbled  some  words  on  a  card  and  handed 
them  to  a  policeman,  then  walked  out  of  the  witness-box,  glancing  not 
unkindly  at  Madge.  Mr.  Sharpe  kept,  from  prudential  motives,  a  minute 
entry  of  all  the  notes  he  gave  away  in  his  money-lending  capacity,  and 
none  of  his  ledgers  were  ever  destroyed.  He  guessed  at  first  sight  that 
Madge  was  not  guilty  of  theft,  and  had  inwardly  determined  that  she 
should  not  be  convicted,  even  if  he  himself  had  to  provide  means  for  her 
defence.  It  did  not  suit  him  that  one  about  whom  he  knew  so  much  as 
Madge,  and  who,  by  reason  of  those  family  claims  which  she  herself 
ignored,  could  be  so  held  up  in  terrorem  over  the  Duke  of  Courthope, 
should  be  discredited  by  anything  of  a  criminal  nature. 

But  whilst  the  policeman  was  away  fetching  Mr.  Sharpe's  clerk  and 
ledger,  Mr.  Wissle  produced  his  first  witness  as  to  character — Mr. 
Mowledy.  Now  Mr.  Wissle  having  pressed  exceeding  sore  on  Messrs. 
Jiddledubbin  and  Slopgood,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  should  retaliate  by  weighing  hard  on  Mr.  Mowledy.  There 
is  not  much  in  a  charge  of  theft  against  a  peasant-woman  ;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  vanity  of  two  gentlemen  of  the  law  arrayed  against  each 
other,  and  it  was  urgent  that  ambitious  Mr.  Eushout,  who  conducted  the 
prosecution,  should  not  let  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Wissle  get  in  any  way  the 
best  of  him.  Mr.  Rushout  was  a  young  barrister  just  budding  into  Old 
Bailey  practice,  thanks  to  his  uncle  the  solicitor  to  Mr.  Slopgood,  who 
sent  him  many  briefs.  He  was  a  blustering  young  lawyer  with  red 
whiskers,  a  broad  chest,  and  lungs  like  leather.  The  "better  to  show  his 
great  talent,  it  was  his  custom  to  affect  at  starting  a  tone  of  bluff  good 
humour,  and  his  attempts  to  this  end  much  resembled  the  efforts  of  an 
elephant  trying  to  dance  among  eggs;  but  by-and-by,  if  thwarted,  his 
natural  ferocity  came  uppermost,  and  he  would  rave  and  blackguard,  as 
only  lawyers  are  privileged  to  do.  That  is  an  edifying  tradition,  one 
may  remark,  which  allows  the  exponents  of  the  law  to  adopt  a  language 
and  manners  which  would  be  tolerated  from  no  other  men,  either  in 
public  or  private.  If  a  person  not  versed  in  law  were  to  speak  as  certain 
counsel  do,  he  would  be  taught  somewhat  roughly  the  uses  of  civility  ; 
but  barristers  are  shielded  by  the  excellent  plea  that  they  act  "  profes- 
sionally," in  other  terms,  because  it  pays  them. 

"So  you  call  yourself  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England?" 
roared  Mr.  Eushout  with  rasping  blandness  to  Mr.  Mowledy,  after  the 
Curate's  examination  in  chief  by  Mr.  Wissle  was  concluded.  "  May  I  ask, 
sir,  when  and  where  you  were  ordained,  and  what  proofs  you  can  adduce 
that  you  are  not  here  to  prptect  the  prisoner  from  the  consequences  of  a 
felony  ?  " 
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Mr.  Mowledy  replied  that  there  was  a  gentleman  there  upon  the 
bench,  namely,  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  could  testify  to  his  sacred  character. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Rushout,  somewhat  put  out  and  yet  raising  his 
voice  more  angrily  from  being  compelled  to  go  on  a  new  tack.  "  Well, 
Mr.  Mowledy,  I  ask  you  to  declare  that  you  know  no  one  single  act 
in  the  prisoner's  life  which  could  warrant  the  inference  that  she  is  now 
guilty.  Remember,  sir,  that  if  mercy  is  a  fine  thing,  truth  is  a  better, 
and  that  you  are  here  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  without  reticence  or 
equivocation." 

To  the  wonder  of  poor  Madge,  who  had  been  attending  to  all  the  pro- 
ceedings without  understanding  them,  and  to  the  utter  consternation  of 
Tom  Brown,  who  stood  ruefully  near  the  dock,  the  Curate  hesitated  at  the 
roar  of  Mr.  Rushout's  voice,  and  the  glare  of  his  fierce  eyes.  He  had 
eyes  like  those  of  a  ferret,  had  Mr.  Rushout,  and  they  looked  red  as  if  on 
fire  in  certain  lights.  Though  but  fresh  in  practice,  he  had  already  made 
thieves  and  murderers  quail  beneath  their  baneful  glance,  and  he  now  con- 
founded the  high  and  gentle  soul  of  Mr.  Mowledy. 

"  I  ask  you  to  state  on  your  oath  as  a  Christian  minister,  sir,  that 
you  know  nothing  against  the  character  of  this  woman,  who  has  been 
delivered  over  to  justice  by  a  public-spirited  and  highly-respected  trades- 
man, my  client,  Mr.  Slopgood  ?" 

Mr.  Mowledy  looked  sadly  down  ;  he  remembered  the  address  which 
he  had  written  to  a  letter,  at  Madge's  request,  for  John  Giles ;  but  of 
which  he  afterwards  discovered  by  accident  (for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  secret)  that  John  Giles  had  no  knowledge.  He  recollected  the  sad  scene 
by  the  mill-stream  that  night  eighteen  years  ago,  and  a  horrible  doubt 
passed  across  his  mind  that  Madge  might  be  guilty. 

"  Can't  you  speak  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Krorl,  looking  surprised. 

"  No,  no,  sir ;  just  you  stand  back  there,"  bellowed  Mr.  Rushout 
violently  to  Mr.  Wissle,  whom  he  caught  making  signals.  "  We  don't 
want  you  to  prompt  the  witness ;  he  is  quite  old  enough  to  speak  for  him- 
self. Now  Mr.  Mowledy,  sir,  am  I  to  wait  here  till  next  Long  Vacation  ?" 

Still  Mr.  Mowledy  was  silent,  and  Mr.  Rushout  appealed  to  the  bench 
to  insist  upon  an  answer. 

"  I  cannot  reply  to  a  question  which  I  have  no  means  of  answering 
with  complete  truth,"  said  Mr.  Mowledy  with  quiet  self-respect.  "  Still," 
added  he,  with  some  solemnity,  "  I  am  convinced  the  prisoner  is 
innocent." 

"  Stand  down,  sir,"  laughed  Mr.  Rushout :  "  if  that  was  all  you 
had  to  say,  Mr.  Wissle  need  scarcely  have  troubled  himself  to  bring  you 
up  from  Wakefield.  You  have  evidently  something  on  your  mind,  and 
your  face  tells  a  tale  against  the  prisoner  as  damaging  as  any  I  could  urge. 
You  may  go,  sir !"  And,  thus  contemptuously  dismissed,  Mr.  Mowledy 
went,  nor  did  Mr.  Wissle  try  to  stop  him,  conceiving  that  there  must  be 
some  awkward  passage  in  his  client's  history  which  might  come  out  if  this 
over-conscientious  priest  were  allowed  to  tarry  longer.  So  Mr.  Mowledy 
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slowly  left  the  court,  feeling  that  he  had  done  Madge  harm  instead  of  good, 
and  yet  not  perceiving  what  else  he  could  have  said  or  done  consistently 
with  his  duty.  He  was  so  confused  that  he  did  not  notice  a  hobbledehoy 
clerk  who  brushed  by  him,  holding  a  folio  ledger  clasped  to  his  breast  as 
if  it  were  a  baby. 

This  ledger  was  Mr.  Sharpe's,  and  was  handed  up  to  that  gentleman  in 
his  place  on  the  bench  beside  Lord  Kinsgear.  He  opened  it  at  once, 
turned  down  a  leaf  and  uttered  something  like  a  whistle.  "  Whew,  what 
a  singular  coincidence — why,  I  paid  this  note  to  his  Grace,  your  lordship's 
father,  at  Newmarket  eighteen  years  ago  !"  Then  beckoning  to  the 
magistrate,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper:  "This  is  a  mistake,  Krorl,"  he 
said.  "  The  note  was  probably  given  to  the  woman  when  she  was  still  a 
girl  by  the  Dook  of  Courthope,  and  it  won't  do  to  let  his  name  appear  in 
the  case.  Besides,  it  ain't  the  note  that  was  stolen ;  it's  number 
00012321 — here  ;  see  the  entry  and  the  marks  corresponding." 

The  magistrate  thus  enlightened  brought  down  the  book  which  he 
then  held  in  his  right  hand  with  a  loud  thump  on  the  desk. 

"This  torns  out  to  be  a  mistake,"  he  exclaimed.  "Mr.  Sharpe 
here  proves  that  this  note  is  not  the  one  that  was  stolen,  and  Mr. 
Eushout,  sir,  I  should  just  advise  your  clients  to  be  more  careful  how 
they  prefer  charges  another  time,  or  maybe  there'll  be  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment  lying  against  them  some  of  these  days.  The  charge  of  theft 
is  dismissed." 

There  then  remained  the  case  of  assault  to  be  disposed  of,  but  the  com- 
plexion of  this  was  altered  by  the  fact  that  Madge  was  an  innocent  woman 
who  had  resisted  an  unjustified  aggression.  Nevertheless,  as  she  had 
positively  struck  Policeman  X-1000,  who,  as  representing  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  should  have  been  sacred  to  her  in  his  person  and  proceedings, 
she  found  herself  in  the  same  box  as  the  Northamptonshire  farmer,  who 
had  declined  going  patiently  to  the  lock-up  and  was  fined  forty  shillings 
with  costs. 

On  this  sentence  being  pronounced,  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  tugged 
Mr.  Sharpe  gently  by  the  cuff  and  said,  "  I  feel  much  sympathy  for  that 
poor  woman,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  should  like  to  pay  her  fine,  as  well  as  in- 
demnify her  relatives  for  the  expense  they  have  incurred  in  coming  up  to 
town  and  getting  her  defended.  I  consider  myself  in  some  way  indebted 
to  her,  for  it  was  through  a  note  given  her  by  my  father  that  she  fell  into 
this  trouble.  At  the  same  time,"  added  this  young  nobleman,  with  his 
grave  good  sense,  "it  is  not  right  the  policeman  should  suffer,  so  perhaps 
you  will  kindly  give  him  five  pounds  without  saying  from  whom  ;"  and, 
fumbling  for  his  pocket-book,  Lord  Kinsgear  handed  Mr.  Sharpe  three 
five-pound  notes. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  GRAND  CONNECTION. 

IT  is  a  very  small  world  we  live  in  ;  and  those  who  have  once  met  upon 
it  are  nearly  certain  to  meet  again.  They  generally  find  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  their  lives  run  in  parallel  grooves ;  and  even  what 
are  called  chance-meetings  do  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  accident 
when  examined  hy  the  light  which  subsequent  events  and  experience  re- 
flect upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  almost  invariably  shown  to  be 
but  a  part  of  the  great  and  awful  design  which  formed  our  being  and  our 
fortunes.  For  three  successive  generations,  perhaps  for  thirty,  these 
Wyldwyls  and  Browns  had  always  met,  and  there  had  been  peril  in  the 
meeting,  for  the  latter,  and  the  peril  had  always  passed  away.  If  the  Wyld- 
wyls were  the  evil  genii  of  the  Browns,  some  more  powerful  influence  than 
theirs  must  have  been  always  at  work  to  counteract  and  render  them 
harmless.  They  always  appeared  in  the  shape  of  riches  and  pleasure  ; 
the  Browns  always  appeared  in  the  guise  of  poverty  and  shame.  The 
riches  and  pleasure  both  vanished  like  the  unsubstantial  visions  of  a 
dream,  so  did  the  shame,  though  not  the  poverty :  that  remained.  The 
Wyldwyls  were  perhaps  but  the  eternal  type  of  the  nobles ;  the  Browns 
of  the  people.  It  is  always  ill  for  the  reaping-hook  to  cross  blades  with  the 
sword,  and  how  shall  the  field-flower  stand  up  against  the  courser's  hoof  ? 
When  Mr.  Mowledy  left  the  police  court  in  Skinpole  Street,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Rrorl,  the  position  of  the  Browns  seemed  to  his 
grieving  mind  quite  desperate.  He  had  not  been  in  court  when  Mr. 
Sharpe  gave  his  evidence  as  to  the  note,  and  called  attention  to  the 
doubtfulness  of  its  number,  so  there  seemed  to  him  the  strongest  proba- 
bility that  Madge  would  be  committed  for  trial ;  and  considering  the  effect 
which  imprisonment  might  have  upon  her,  in  the  ailing  state  of  her 
health,  this  committal  might  be  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  death.  Mr. 
Mowledy  saw  no  hope  for  her,  for  she  had — or  would  make — no  clear 
defence.  She  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  given  her  the 
ten-pound  note,  and  declined  stating  any  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  her  possession  of  it.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Mowledy,  when  he  listened 
to  her,  that  there  was  some  secret  shame  attached  to  the  money.  She 
blushed  when  it  was  mentioned  to  her,  and  though  Mr.  Mowledy,  thought- 
fully weighing  her  case,  did  not  think  her  guilty,  yet  there  was  a  mystery 
in  the  matter  which  he  could  not  fathom.  Had  Madge's  explanations, 
however,  been  satisfactory  to  him,  they  might  not  have  seemed  so  to  a  jury ; 
and  she  had  no  funds  to  provide  for  a  legal  defence  of  the  best  sort.  It  is 
a  queer  truth,  but  it  nevertheless  is  a  truth,  that  if  Madge  had  been  com- 
mitted on  this  false  charge,  no  firm  of  attorneys  who  meant  to  deal  fairly 
by  her  could  have  undertaken  to  see  her  safe  through  her  troubles 
unless  a  sum  of  about  one  hundred  guineas  had  been  paid  them  for  pre- 
liminary expenses,  and  a  counsel  fit  to  cope  with  Mr.  Rushout  might  then 
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have  required  fifty  guineas  more  to  tackle  the  jury  in  real  earnest.  This, 
with  other  expenses,  such  as  bringing  up  witnesses,  would  have  raised 
the  total  very  soon  to  two  hundred  guineas ;  and  if  all  that  Madge  and 
her  friends  possessed  had  been  sold,  it  would  not  have  realised  such 
a  sum,  after  long  delays  and  wearisome  endeavours  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Mowledy  mused  very  anxiously  upon  this  aspect  of  his  parishioner's 
predicament.  He  knew  something  about  law  costs,  for  his  elder  brother  had 
been  ruined  by  claiming  an  estate  as  heir-at-law.  He  was  unques- 
tionably entitled  to  it,  but  a  richer  claimant  having  started  up  to  contest 
his  claim,  and  he  not  having  at  once  yielded  all  points  at  issue,  because 
convinced  that  his  claim  was  founded  on  right  and  equity,  why  the  richer 
claimant  had  ruined  him  by  appeals  in  the  usual  way.  After  this  Mr. 
Mowledy  and  his  family  had  felt  their  faith  in  the  law  as  an  instrument  of 
justice  very  much  shaken,  and  although  Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  for  his  part 
publish  his  dissent  for  Scriptural  reasons  set  forth  in  the  fifth  chapter 
and  the  eighth  verse  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  still  he  acted  silently 
on  his  experience,  which  is  more  than  most  men  do.  So  when  he  saw 
how  utterly  hopeless  Madge's  case  would  be  from  the  legal  point  of  view, 
he  considered  whether  there  was  no  friend  to  whom  he  could  appeal  on 
behalf  of  his  parishioner,  in  order  to  save  her,  if,  as  he  still  hoped,  she  was 
innocent. 

Mr.  Mowledy  had,  like  most  of  us,  a  grand  connection.  Sir  Mowledy - 
Bagge-Dowdeswell-Mowledy  was  his  cousin  by  his  mother's  side,  and  the 
good  man  had  reverently  preserved  the  genealogy  of  his  family  inscribed 
upon  the  tablets  of  his  heart.  The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  was  a 
member  of  Parliament,  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  a  gentleman  of  good 
estate  in  Cheshire.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Lobby,  the  Lady 
Selina  Welbore,  whose  family,  having  inherited  considerable  parliamentary 
influence,  had  opened  the  doors  of  office  to  him,  and  he  lived  in  Hanover 
Square,  which  is  a  sort  of  border-land  between  rank  and  fashion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  professional,  not  to  say  commercial  life,  upon  the  other. 
Noblemen  still  live  there,  but  so  do  dentists,  and  a  few  of  the  higher-class 
shopkeepers. 

Mr.  Mowledy  easily  found  out  the  address  of  his  relative  by  consulting 
the  Court  Guide,  for  it  was  printed  there  as  in  some  twenty  other  books. 
Yes,  there  it  was ;  not  indeed  under  the  letter  "M,"  as  Mr.  Mowledy 
with  not  unnatural  pride  expected,  but  under  the  letter  "D,"  Mr.  Mow- 
ledy's  grand  connection  having  taken  the  additional  surname  of  Dowdeswell 
by  royal  licence,  and  registered  the  Dowdeswell  coat  of  arms,  duly  quar- 
tered, on  his  own  at  some  expense  in  the  Heralds'  College.  His  name 
therefore  stood  in  the  Court  Guide  and  similar  works  of  reference  as 
"Dowdeswell,  Mowledy,  Right  Honourable  Sir  Mowledy- Bagge,  Bart., 
P.O.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  131,  Hanover  Square;  Mowledy  Court,  Cheshire; 
Dowdeswell  Castle,  Suffolk ;  Bagge  Hall,  Cumberland.  Secretary  of 
State  for  Mundane  Affairs,  &c.  &c.  &c.  (5,000/.)-" 

The  Curate  wended  his  way  rather  sadly  to  the  town  mansion  of  his 
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grand  connection,  and  rang  at  the  bell,  because  there  was  no  knocker,  a 
knocker  being  a  noisy  thing  which  might  disturb  ministerial  reflections  or 
repose.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  of  grave  and  decorous  aspect, 
who  gave  a  civil  answer,  not  precisely  because  he  was  paid  a  fair  wage 
and  well  kept  for  doing  so,  but  because  he  was  just  then  expecting  a 
place  as  messenger  at  the  Mundane  Office,  a  sinecure  much  desired  by 
persons  of  his  class  in  life,  and  he  was  therefore  especially  anxious  to  give 
no  cause  of  offence  to  his  master  or  the  public  till  he  had  got  what  ho 
wanted,  and  would  have  no  reason  to  be  civil  to  either  of  them  any  longer. 

The  reply  which  the  Minister's  servant  gave  to  the  Curate  was  briefly 
this :  "  Sir  Mowledy  is  not  at  home,  sir."  Indeed,  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  never  was  at  home  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  Curate 
would  have  known  had  he  been  a  beneficed  clergyman  residing  in  London 
and  on  the  look-out  for  a  deanery. 

"  When  is  Sir  Mowledy  expected  home  ?  "  asked  the  poor  Curate  of 
the  grave  and  reverent  servant. 

"I  can't  say,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  considering  it  well  to  practise 
official  reserve  at  times. 

"  When  am  I  most  likely  to  find  him  at  home  ?  "  the  Curate  then 
inquired. 

"  Sir  Mowledy  never  sees  hennywun  without  a  hinderfew,  sir.  You 
must  rite  for  a  hinderfew,"  replied  the  Minister's  man  authoritatively. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  step  into  the  hall  for  a  moment,  I  will  write 
for  an  interview  now,"  replied  the  Curate.  "  My  business  is  of  a  pressing 
nature,  and  I — I ' '  (the  good  man  blushed  and  paused) — ' '  I  am  a  connection 
• — a  distant,  a  very  distant  relative  of  Sir  Mowledy."  The  Curate  did  not 
look  like  a  begging-letter  writer,  or  an  impostor,  or  a  person  who  desired 
to  obtain  admittance  to  the  ministerial  baronet's  house  for  any  felonious 
or  improper  purpose  ;  but  the  dignified  servant  evinced  no  signs  of  letting 
him  pass  the  door.  The  last  poor  relation  he  had  seen  was  a  distant 
connection  of  Lady  Selina.  He  had  called  for  a  Government  appointment, 
and  had  made  a  riot  in  the  hall  because  it  had  not  been  given  to  him 
there  and  then.  The  grave  and  reverent  servant  had  seen  several  poor 
relations  in  the  families  which  he  had  served,  and  their  visits  had  never 
been  welcome  to  his  masters  or  mistresses.  Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  appear 
rich.  There  was  very  little  nap  upon  his  hat,  and  his  well-brushed  black 
coat  looked  whitish  at  the  seams.  So  the  grave  and  reverent  servant  was 
about  to  put  on  a  severe  aspect,  when  the  Curate  remembered  his  Oxford 
experience,  and  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  drew  out  half-a-crown, 
which  he  handed  to  his  grand  connection's  porter  with  a  short  and  plain 
order  for  pen  and  ink,  which  were  at  once  brought,  for  the  half-crown  now 
has  replaced  the  shilling.  It  is  the  British  Talisman,  and  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  every  Englishman  as  is  the  Almighty  Dollar  beyond  the  seas. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

PRIVATE  INFLUENCE. 

THE  Curate  had  just  penned  a  brief  and  manly  request  for  an  im- 
mediate interview  with  his  grand  connection,  and  was  about  to  address  it, 
when  a  latch-key  was  put  almost  noiselessly  into  the  lock  of  "the  street 
door,  and  a  soft,  rather  weary  voice,  which  had  nevertheless  a  tone  of 
command  in  it,  said,  "  Have  there  been  any  calls  or  letters  to-day, 
James?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Mowledy,  there  has,"  replied  the  servant,  indicating  a  heap 
of  cards  and  letters  on  the  hall  table  by  a  respectful  inclination  of  the 
head — and  then  he  also  indicated  the  Curate,  who  looked  up,  and  his  grand 
connection,  colouring  slightly,  advanced  and  very  cordially  shook  hands  with 
him. 

The  Minister  was  a  pale,  fair,  tired  man,  who  wore  his  hat  so  far  back 
on  his  head  that  it  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  shoulders,  and  who  had  a 
mooning,  rather  disconsolate  gait.  He  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  and 
thirty,  but  he  was  quite  bald,  and  his  fair  delicate  complexion  seemed 
withered.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  been  blighted,  or  who  had 
never  come  to  complete  maturity.  His  manners  were  at  once  earnest  and 
absent.  He  tried  with  all  his  strength  to  understand  any  question  which 
was  brought  before  him,  although  it  might  be  of  the  most  serious  and  com- 
plicated nature.  His  misfortune  was  that  he  had  not  much  strength 
whether  of  mind  or  body,  and  therefore  finding  it  usually  impossible  to 
master  the  facts  and  circumstances  submitted  to  him  for  decision,  his 
attention  wandered  away,  and  he  began  to  muse,  poor  gentleman,  on  what 
he  was  going  to  have  for  dinner  ;  on  his  grapes  and  peaches,  of  which  he 
grew  very  fine  kinds  at  one  of  his  country  houses ;  or  on  the  probability 
of  his  wife  scolding  him  if  he  was  not  home  for  afternoon  tea. 

"  Come  into  the  library,"  said  the  Minister  to  his  kinsman,  with  that 
perfect  conventional  ease  and  simplicity  which  marks  a  gentleman.  "  I 
am  glad  to  see  you.  You  must  dine  with  us  on  Sunday  if  you  stay  in 
town.  It  is  the  only  day  we  have  a  family  meeting."  The  Minister  was 
really  glad  to  see  his  relation,  and  would,  if  he  had  had  energy  enough, 
have  served  him  very  readily  :  for  they  had  been  old  schoolfellows  at  Win- 
chester, though  the  Curate  had  been  on  the  foundation  of  that  noble  college, 
and  the  Baronet's  heir  as  a  town  boy  had  felt  rather  ashamed  of  him  till 
he  knew  better. 

The  village  clergyman  explained  his  errand]  in  the  strong  simple  lan- 
guage natural  to  him.  He  told  his  kinsman  how  the  physician  in  attendance 
at  one  of  the  great  London  hospitals  had  received  poor  Madge,  when  she 
was  taken  there  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  and  having  found  out  who  she  was,  had 
written  to  him  as  incumbent  of  her  parish,  and  therefore  her  natural  pro- 
tector, ex  officio.  He  said  that  he  had  known  her  and  all  her  family  for 
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many  years,  and  had  never  seen  or  heard  any  evil  of  them,  had  never  sus- 
pected anything  doubtful  but  upon  two  occasions  many  years  before; 
and  even  then  nothing  had  arisen  to  confirm  his  suspicions ;  that  he 
believed  Madge  to  be  a  thoroughly  honest  and  blameless  woman,  who  was 
certainly  the  mainstay  of  her  humble  household,  and  that  if  she  were 
wrongfully  condemned,  owing  to  any  error  or  miscarriage  of  justice,  her 
husband  and  children  would  drift  away  into  ruin  also. 

It  was  almost  touching  to  see  how  painfully  the  Minister  tried  to 
comprehend  him  as  he  spoke.  Sir  Mowledy  drew  his  chair  quite  close  up 
to  the  Curate's  chair,  so  that  their  knees  almost  touched  ;  and  once  or  twice 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Curate's  shoulder,  as  if  to  establish  a  more  per- 
fect magnetic  current  between  them.  It  was  of  no  use ;  the  Eight 
Honourable  Baronet  could  not  change  his  nature,  and  before  the  Curate's 
simple  story  was  half  told,  his  mind  was  far  away  on  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Cheshire  garden,  where  his  peaches  grew.  Had  he  been  a  man  of 
any  strength  of  mind  or  vigour  of  character,  of  course  he  would  not  have 
been  a  Minister  of  State  in  these  our  times.  We  must  take  people  as  we 
find  them,  and  when  we  look  for  power  in  a  Constitutional  country,  where 
all  the  envies,  hatreds,  and  jealousies  of  mankind  conspire  against  wisdom 
and  reason,  we  may  be  sure  to  find  it  very  near  to  mediocrity.  Sir 
Mowledy  would  have  made  an  admirable  gardener,  he  made  a  still 
better  British  Privy  Councillor  and  Secretary  of  State.  When  the 
Curate  had  done  speaking,  he  looked  up  with  that  agreeable  and  amiable 
smile  which  had  so  often  disarmed  an  adversary  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  said  good-naturedly,  "  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  want  your  help,"  answered  Mr.  Mowledy.  "  I  ask  you  as  Minister 
for  Mundane  Affairs,  and  therefore  practically  invested  with  the  Crown's 
prerogative  of  mercy,  to  look  into  this  case  yourself,  to  sift  the  evidence 
thoroughly,  remembering  all  which  I,  upon  my  honour  and  conscience,  ana 
between  friends  and  kindred,  have  said  to  you ;  and  I  pray  you  to  give 
such  weight  to  my  appeal  as  shall  not  suffer  the  innocent  to  be  condemned, 
or  as  shall  temper  justice  with  pity." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  Minister,  catching  at  words  which  he  read  in 
petitions  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day.  "  Appeals  for  justice  and  pity 
are  deserving  of  the  best  consideration  of  the  Government  at  all  times  ; 
but,"  he  added,  with  an  air  of  quiet  wisdom  very  becoming,  and  which  he 
had  lately  learned  from  an  actor  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  "  I  am  in  some 
doubt  whether  I,  with  the  most  entire  desire  to  comply  with  your  request, 
can  venture  so  far  upon  my  ministerial  functions  as  to  interfere  in  any  way 
whatsoever  in  my  official  capacity  with  a  business  which  is,"  he  thought  for 
a  minute  for  a  phrase  in  use  at  his  office,  and  then  added  gently,  "  which 
is  strictly  within  the  competence  of  her  Majesty's  judges." 

"  Can  you  give  me  absolutely  no  hope  ?"  asked  the  Curate,  dispirited 
by  this  new  view  of  the  case,  which  sounded  so  reasonable,  and  which  was 
so  heart-breaking.  "  I  entreat  you  to  consider  this  poor  ignorant  woman, 
without  friends  or  money ;  and  nevertheless,  as  I  truly  believe,  a  helpless 
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victim,  caught  in  a  tangled  web  of  circumstantial  evidence,  which  cannot 
be  unravelled  without  much  aid  and  succour." 

The  Minister  shook  his  head  with  mild  disapproval,  to  show  he  took  an 
interest  in  the  conversation,  and  he  bent  courteously  forward  as  if  to  listen 
more  intently.  In  fact,  he  was  thinking  whether  his  tea-cake  that  after- 
noon would  be  buttered  with  some  Brittany  butter  which  he  had  ordered 
as  he  walked  down  to  his  office  in  the  morning. 

"  Let  me  have  your  promise  that  the  magistrate's  decision  will,  at  all 
events,  be  revised  by  competent  authority,"  pleaded  the  Curate. 

"  Come,  come  up  to  tea,  and  I  will  present  you  to  Lady  Selina.  We 
can  talk  of  this  melancholy  business  afterwards,"  answered  the  Minister, 
bringing  the  interview  blandly  to  a  close,  for  he  was  hungry  and  really 
anxious  about  his  Brittany  butter.  The  Curate's  last  words  had,  there- 
fore, fallen  on  his  ear  like  strokes  of  lead  upon  sponge,  leaving  no  echo. 

So  the  good  clergyman,  who  was  not  a  man  of  the  world,  and  did  not 
Know  how  to  force  an  advantage  or  extort  a  pledge,  even  when  fortune 
had  given  him  that  rare  and  precious  thing,  an  opportunity,  followed  his 
grand  connection  up  the  handsomely  carpeted  stairs  which  led  to  Lady 
Selina's  tea-table  and  boudoir.  There  he  found  assembled  almost  all  the 
female  magpies  in  London  whose  mates  or  relations  Wanted  anything  from 
the  Mundane  Office.  Poor  magpies !  Sir  Mowledy  could  give  them 
nothing ;  but  they  persisted  in  thinking  otherwise,  and  Lady  Selina  was 
not  sorry  to  keep  up  the  delusion,  for  she  had  married  two  daughters  and 
a  niece  upon  it. 

Her  ladyship  received  Mr.  Mowledy  very  graciously,  being  far  too 
expert  and  well  trained  a  hostess,  and  also  too  great  a  lady,  to  be  ashamed 
of  her  husband's  poor  relation  ;  and  feeling,  as  all  noble  ladies  do,  a  deep 
and  sincere  respect  for  any  member  of  the  Church,  however  poverty-stricken, 
who  conducted  himself  decorously.  She  knew  everything,  too  ;  all  the  great 
London  ladies  do  ;  for  there  is  assuredly  a  noble  road  to  learning,  which  is 
perpetual  gossip.  She  had  heard  many  good  accounts  of  Mr.  Mowledy ;  and 
also  the  terrible  story  about  fermented  liquor,  which  she  now  saw,  by  one 
glance  at  that  pale  grand  face  of  his,  was  and  must  be  a  slander.  Therefore 
Lady  Selina  placed  him  beside  her  at  the  tea-table,  and  spoke,  as  great  ladies 
only  can  speak,  to  him  ;  but  he  soon  found  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
plead  his  cause  with  her  while  all  those  magpies  were  screaming  and  flutter- 
ing around.  Presently,  too,  the  Minister,  after  reading  a  telegram  from  the 
Government  whip,  hurried  suddenly  off  to  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
that  the  Curate  could  not  get  another  word  with  him  ;  and  as  Lady  Selina 
asked  her  sister,  Lady  Lobby,  to  drive  her  down  to  Westminster  to  hear  the 
great  debate  on  the  Nonending  question,  which  was  to  come  off  that  night, 
the  Curate  took  his  departure,  and  found  himself  in  the  street  as  the  sun 
went  down,  having  achieved  no  practical  result  at  all  by  the  efforts  he  had 
made.  "  There  is  nothing  left  but  prayer,"  thought  the  good  man  very 
solemnly,  and  he  offered  up  a  silent  supplication  for  help  and  counsel 
to  the  King  of  kings. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ABADDON. 

MR.  MOWLEDY  was  not  a  man  who  could  persuade  his  conscience  to 
abandon  a  duty  because  difficulties  came  in  his  way  while  doing  it.  For 
whosoever  in  this  world  purposes  to  accomplish  any  good  thing  shall 
always  find  difficulties  arise  and  confront  and  war  with  him.  If  we  had 
in  these  times  the  smallest  faith  in  that  which  we  profess  to  believe,  and 
if  we  were  not  decorous  Pharisees,  who  take  the  Divine  word  indeed 
into  our  mouths,  but  put  it  sacrilegiously  away  from  our  hearts  and 
understandings,  we  should  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  leader 
of  the  opposition,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Devil,  is  a  real  presence  upon 
earth,  and  not  merely  a  bogey  invented  with  horns  and  hoofs  to  frighten 
children.  One  of  his  names  is  Satan,  and  it  signifies  in  the  plain 
homely  language  of  Holy  Writ  which  we  find  it  so  hard  to  compre- 
hend, merely  an  "  Adversary,  or  an  Accuser  in  a  court  of  justice." 
His  more  common  name  of  Devil  comes  from  the  Greek  Diabolos, 
which  also  means  a  calumniator,  and  he  is  called  a  serpent  because 
he  is  exceeding  wise,  crafty,  and  subtle.  He  can  take  any  shape,  that 
of  friend  or  foe :  of  friend  to  cajole  or  mislead ;  of  foe  to  frighten  or 
to  fight ;  for  the  Psalms  compare  him  to  a  dog,  and  dogs  will  bite. 
Mr.  Mowledy  had  seen  him  thrice  in  one  day :  as  a  fowler  in  Mr. 
Rushout;  as  a  dog  in  Mr.  Krorl;  and  as  an  adder  hidden  under  the 
kind  words  and  inanities  of  his  grand  connection. 

His  title,  which  is  the  Tempter,  implies  his  constant  practice.  He  is 
for  ever  on  the  watch  to  catch  us.  He  is  surprisingly  artful,  lying  in 
wait  for  us,  and  waylaying  our  very  virtues  in  unsuspected  places,  and 
whispering  profit,  pleasure,  rest,  or  decency,  good  manners,  politeness. 
"  Hold,  enough,  thou  well  doer  1  Forbear  to  do  good — for  propriety's 
sake  !  "  is  a  frequent  form  of  his  persuasive  eloquence  in  London  society. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  once  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  he  threw 
a  young  man  who  was  bent  on  a  good  errand  bodily  down,  and  tare  him. 
It  was  therefore  only  according  to  his  nature  that  he  should  try  to  trip 
up  Mr.  Mowledy.  Many,  as  the  Curate  knew,  he  has  cast  into  prison, 
being  come  down  to  us  having  power ;  so  that  Madge  was  in  no  visionary 
danger,  because,  in  all  probability,  she  was  innocent,  and  therefore  had 
the  Tormentor,  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  the  very  God  of  this  World  him- 
self for  an  enemy. 

Now  Mr.  Mowledy  being  by  no  means  a  Pharisee,  but  a  prayerful 
Christian  man,  who  saw  with  his  eyes  and  heard  with  his  ears  whatsoever 
had  been  written  aforetime  for  his  instruction,  had  seldom  any  hesitation 
in  recognising  the  Devil  when  he  saw  him.  He  knew  the  Evil  One 
instantly,  and  exorcised  him  silently,  having  specially  in  his  mind  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  as  he 
walked  meditating  through  the  London  streets  in  the  eventide.  Having 
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thought  for  some  time  very  intently  on  these  three  verses  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke,  he  remembered  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of»St.  Matthew,  in  which  the  wondrous  story  of  a  great  tempta- 
tion, and  a  greater  resistance  to  it,  is  beautifully  rounded  off  and  perfected. 
As  he  mused  upon  these  things  with  a  pure  and  single  heart,  taking 
Heaven's  light  only  for  his  guide  through  the  slough  of  Despond,  he 
suddenly  thought  of  Dr.  Porteous,  who  had  cheated  him  the  last  time 
hey  met  out  of  some  small  change,  and  who  had  often  defrauded  or 
overreached  him  in  mean  and  shabby  ways.  He  wondered  how  the  re- 
membrance of  such  a  man  should  recur  to  him  at  such  a  time.  Was  it 
the  voice  of  the  tempter,  or  was  it  a  suggestion  of  economic  though 
worldly  wisdom  ?  The  extremity  of  the  case  decided  him ;  and  after  a 
momentary  hesitation,  Mr.  Mowledy  directed  his  steps  steadily  towards 
Melina  Place,  Lambeth,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  CYNIC. 

THE  Curate  found  the  Eector  of  the  rich  hereditary  benefice  of  Wakefield- 
in-the-Marsh  reading  the  Morning  Post  newspaper  in  his  dingy  parlour 
within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  His  attention  was  directed 
to  the  column  of  fashionable  intelligence,  and  he  was  reading  a  grateful 
account  of  the  festivities  which  were  then  celebrating  the  majority  of  his 
nephew  by  his  mother's  side,  Minto  Petty-Pells,  Lord  Hanaper.  There 
was  a  strong  smell  of  Hodges'  cordial  gin  and  boiling  water,  mingled  with 
the  odours  of  departed  Irish  stew,  about  the  Doctor's  apartments,  and  the 
wife  or  sister  he  led  about  was  now  clothed,  and  in  her  right  wig,  drinking  in 
the  highly-titled  names  which  Dr.  Porteous  pronounced  aloud  with  much 
unction  and  some  family  pride.  She,  too,  was  proud  of  those  illustrious 
personages,  though  their  splendour  only  shed  a  reflected  or  second-hand 
light  upon  her ;  but  she  knew  that  her  washerwoman  who  came  once  a 
fortnight,  and  the  beer-boy  who  came  thrice  a  day,  and  the  muffin-man, 
and  the  milk-woman  would  all  respect  her  more  when  they  read  in  the 
Weekly  Dispatch,  or  the  Sunday  Times,  or  Lloyd's  Newspaper  how 
Dr.  Porteous  had  been  a  guest  at  Minto  Court,  and  did  not  read  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  had  only  obtained  a  day  rule  (by  purchase  from  the 
marshal  of  his  prison-house)  to  enable  him  to  be  present,  and  had  returned 
to  his  place  of  durance,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  night.  She  was,  therefore, 
upon  her  best  behaviour.  She  made  the  Doctor's  gin-and-water  with 
taste  and  judgment ;  she  cut  just  the  proper  quantity  of  lemon-peel  into 
it ;  and,  as  she  stood  behind  him  resting  upon  the  back  of  his  chair  and 
looking  down  over  his  shoulder,  a  something,  that  had  once  been  beauty 
and  grace  came  like  the  light  of  other  days  into  her  countenance  and 
lingered  there — the  very  faded  ghost  of  loveliness.  There  was  a  time 
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when  she  had  not  been  a  shrieking  virago,  hot  of  temper,  easily  provoked, 
and  fierce  of  speech.  A  tradesman's  daughter  thirty  years  ago,  she 
had  heen  taught  the  piano  and  how  to  hold  a  silver  fork;  and  in 
several  respects  had  been  well  fitted  for  a  fortune  or  a  hospital.  But 
her  father  had  invested  in  a  farm  the  savings  of  his  business,  which 
was  that  of  a  hatter  in  Bond  Street,  and  when  he  died  intestate,  leaving 
only  this  freehold  property,  his  son  took  everything,  and  she  was  left  a 
high-spirited  girl,  with  nothing  but  a  taste  for  the  piano  and  silver  forks. 
By-and-by  she  went  away  from  the  old  shop,  where  food  and  house-room 
were  grudged  her  by  her  brother,  who  had  a  wife  and  family  of  his  own, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  she  was  heard  of  as  housekeeper  to  Dr. 
Porteous.  The  Rector  had  long  had  an  account  for  broad-brimmed  hats 
with  her  father,  which  account  her  brother  vowed  was  still  unpaid  ;  and, 
having  met  her  one  bleak  winter's  day  starving  in  the  streets,  he  had 
clothed  and  fed  her.  Henceforth  she  had  followed  his  fortunes  ;  and 
when  Poverty  came  upon  him  as  one  that  travelleth  and  want  as  an 
armed  man,  she  had  shared  what  he  could  get,  giving  him  the  better 
part :  she  had  scolded  and  comforted  him  by  turns,  and  would,  if  need 
had  been,  have  dared  to  die  for  him.  She  wore  a  front  of  cork- 
screw curls,  and  a  little  rouge  which  she  had  put  on  sideways  and  awry, 
too  near  her  nose,  having  an  indifferent  mirror  and  a  dim  light  to 
dress  by.  She  was  very  thin,  poor  creature,  and  very  queerly  dressed  in 
odds  and  ends  of  trumpery,  bravely  patched  together.  She  had  a  gallant, 
perhaps  defiant,  appearance,  not  unlike  a  house  of  cards  built  high,  or  a 
paste  and  paper  boat  about  to  put  to  sea. 

She  was  mighty  polite  to  the  Curate,  for  persons  not  habitually 
accustomed  to  good  company  are  never  quiet  or  easy  in  their  manners. 
As  soon  as  they  see  a  stranger,  some  hidden  mechanism  of  their  being 
impels  them  into  action  as  though  they  moved  upon  wheels  and  springs. 
They  cannot  help  being  demonstrative  and  oppressive.  First,  the  poor 
lady  blushed  at  the  recollection  of  having  been  seen  by  the  Curate  in 
her  night-cap  the  last  time  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  superior.  Her 
feminine  instinct  told  her  that  Mr.  Mowledy  was  not  the  sort  of  person 
who  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  Irish  stew  and  whisky-punch  at  dinner. 
Then  she  resolved,  in  a  truly  female  spirit  of  kindness  and  perverse  enter- 
prise, that  she  would  overcome  his  dislike  to  such  good  things,  and  in  her 
own  mind  determined  to  make  him  a  fuller  and  merrier  man  before  the 
afternoon  was  much  older.  She  saw  that  he  was  pale  and  sad  and  tired, 
and  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  woman  kindled  at  the  sight  of  suffering 
she  could  soothe  and  charm  away. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Reverend  Sir,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Porteous,  rising,  and 
making  a  circle  with  his  arms,  as  he  took  off  his  double  reading  glasses  to 
get  a  better  view  of  his  Curate — "bless  my  soul,  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
I  was  thinking  of  you,  my  worthy  and  excellent  coadjutor.  Ennius  recte  ; 
Amicus  certus  in  re  incertd  cernitur.  I  think  with  Ennius,  and  thank  you 
for  your  timely  visit.  How  do  you  do,  Reverend  Sir ;  how  do  you  do  ?  " 
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The  Doctor  had  lost  none  of  his  grand  ways,  though,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  he  reddened  a  little  as  he  remembered  the  small  change  he  had 
taken  from  the  Curate  after  their  tavern  dinner,  and  the  recollection 
pricked  him  as  though  the  point  of  a  sharp  needle  had  been  thrust  into  the 
quick  of  one  of  his  nails.  Yet  he  would  have  done  the  same  thing  again, 
to-day,  to-morrow,  for  loose  habits  grow  upon  those  who  have  once  put 
them  on,  and  Dr.  Porteous  always  wanted  money  so  badly,  that  he  had 
learned  to  think  any  means  by  which  it  could  be  quietly  got  were  not  only 
justifiable,  but  necessary. 

Meantime,  the  Doctor's  companion  had  bustled  from  the  room,  and 
presently  returned  with  a  very  red  face,  as  that  of  one  who  could  say,  "  Ha ! 
ha  !  I  am  warm,  I  have  seen  the  fire ;  "  and  she  sat  down  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  her  chair,  apparently  awaiting  some  foreseen  and  prepared  event. 
Then  came  a  sound  as  of  stumbling  up  a  staircase,  and  something  bumped, 
trembled,  and  clattered,  and  jingled  as  though  crockery  and  glass  were 
commixed  and  contending  against  the  rickety  parlour  door.  The  good 
lady,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  hastened  to  open  it,  and  in  steamed 
the  departed  Irish  stew,  again  filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  and 
flanked  by  a  foaming  pint  of  porter,  which  savoury  things  hid  and  ex- 
tinguished a  small  maid-of-all-work  beneath  them. 

"  You  cannot  refuse  to  dine  with  us,  Mr.  Mowledy  ?  "  said  the  lady, 
all  a-blush  and  a-flutter  with  her  innocent  and  friendly  stratagem.  "  The 
Rector  is  always  saying  how  far  it  is  from  Wakefield,  and  told  me  to  be 
sure  and  have  some  refreshment  ready  for  you  next  time  you  came." 

The  maid-of-all-work,  having  extricated  herself  from  her  burthen  and 
returned  to  the  upper  world,  said  hi  a  loud  whisper,  "  Please,  mum,  Mister 
Philpotts  wouldn't  let  me  have  the  beer  without  the  fawpunce,  mum,  he 
wouldn't,  till  I  toll  dim  as  how  you  'ad  a  strange  gent  kum  mup  from  the 
counteree,  mum." 

"  That  will  do,  Susan ;  go  downstairs,  and  mind  and  have  a  tea-kettle  of 
boiling  water  ready  when  I  ring,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  hastily,  trying 
to  smother  the  maid-of-all-work's  explanations,  and  some  further  whis- 
pering between  them  took  place  in  the  passage,  but  the  Curate  had  heard 
enough  to  make  him  understand  and  forgive  what  had  happened  to  the 
change  of  his  five-pound  note  at  the  tavern  ;  and  he  felt  a  strange  pitying 
sort  of  kindness  for  his  superior,  who  was  so  worthless,  so  generous, 
so  courteous. 

It  was  surely  a  fine  kind  of  politeness  which  induced  Mr.  Mowledy  to 
accept  the  dinner  offered  him  without  further  pressing,  and  having  silently 
returned  thanks  for  it  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  he  sat  down  and  thanked 
the  Rector's  housekeeper. 

"  Delici®  illefiidcB  atque  ineleyantes"  observed  the  Doctor,  with  cordial 
good  humour ;  "  but  an  Irish  stew  is  among  the  least  objectionable  of  our 
home-made  dishes.  It  presents  less  resistance  to  the  teeth  than  our 
national  roast  beef,  which  can  be  seldom  enjoyed  in  perfection  by  a  small 
family,  and  it  is  more  savoury  than  our  famous  English  mutton  cooked 
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by  any  other  method.     Plus  sails  quam  sumptiis  is  sound  reason  in  an 
empty  purse." 

"  We  have  nothing  else,  but  a  pigeon  pie,  and  an  apple  tart,  and  some 
custards,  Mr.  Mowledy,  so  that  you  see  your  dinner,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, who  by  this  tune  had  sent  the  small  maid-of-all-work  to  the  neigh- 
bouring pawnbroker's  with  her  shawl,  and  thence  to  the  pastrycook's  for 
these  delicacies. 

"  'Air\a  yap  tarl  TTJS  dAijflfias  firn,"  remarked  the  Doctor ;  "  I  was  not  aware 
there  were  so  many  good  things.  My  dear — ehem !  Mrs.  Wilkins,  I  think,  I 
will  myself  taste  that  pigeon  pie.  It  has  an  enticing  aspect  which  I  confess 
captivates  me;"  and  the  Rector,  nothing  loth,  sat  down  to  a  second  dinner. 
"When  it  was  over  the  housekeeper  brought  a  bowl  of  punch,  which 
she  had  made  with  practised  art  downstairs,  and  set  it  on  the  table,  after 
which  she  disappeared.  The  Curate  suffered  his  glass  to  be  filled  without 
protest,  but  drank  nothing,  and  before  Dr.  Porteous  could  drink  too  much 
the  humble  parish  priest  and  man  of  God  gave  out  his  message. 

Dr.  Porteous  heard  him  to  the  end,  and  then  caressed  his  chin  with  a 
wise  look  and  muttered  "  Hum !  ha !  "  Having  done  this,  he  poked  the 
ire,  sat  down,  drank  off  a  glass  of  punch,  got  up  again,  and  walked  about 
he  room  with  his  hands  behind  him,  apparently  immersed  in  reflections 
,00  deep  for  words.  Suddenly  he  stopped  short  before  the  fire,  put  his 
lands  under  his  coat-tails,  knitted  his  brows  and  looked  down  upon  the 
arpet.  Being  satisfied  that  he  had  thus  composed  a  face  and  air  suited  to 
,he  circumstances  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  whose  advice  is  required  upon 
matters  of  import,  a  droll  look  came  abruptly  into  his  countenance,  as  who 
hould  say,  "  I  have  done  enough  for  appearances." 

"  Well,  now,  Reverend  Sir,"  began  Dr.  Porteous,  swinging  his  double- 
eyeglass  in  his  right  hand,  and  thrusting  the  other  into  the  yellowish 
shirt-frill,  which  still  preserved  some  equality  of  outline  between  his  chest 
and  the  regions  immediately  beneath  it — "  If  I  were  a  bishop,  you  know, 
or  a  grave  old  fogey,  I  should  be  obliged  to  say,  Actum  est,  it  is  all  up 
with  the  poor  woman,  and  read  you  a  homily  about  submitting  to  the  de- 
crees of  Providence.  But  I  won't  do  that.  Perhaps  we  may  see  daylight 
)resently,  for  I  can  generally  find  my  way  out  of  another  man's  scrape, 
hough  not  out  of  my  own.  Vivere  est  cogitare.  Let  us  think  over  it." 

"I  am  anxious,"  said  the  Curate,  "that  no  time  should  be  lost,  for  I 
much  fear  the  effect  of  prison  fare  upon  a  form  so  frail  and  delicate  as  that 
of  the  person  who  is  accused,  wrongfully — I  feel  assured  most  wrongfully." 
"Mora  omnis  odio  est,  sed  facit  sapientiam.  The  more  haste  the 
worst  speed,"  answered  the  Doctor,  who  liked  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
too  well  to  conclude  any  affair  hastily.  "Nevertheless,  omnis  nimium 
longa  properanti  mora  est,  and  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  deny  that 
delay  is  sometimes  disagreeable,  especially  when  one  expects  a  remittance." 
The  Curate  fancied  that  there  was  acuteness  and  experience  under  the 
theatrical  demeanour  and  rodomontade  of  his  chief,  so  he  only  bowed 
his  head  and  listened. 
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"Humph,"  said  the  Doctor,  "let  us  set  our  heads  together,  Eeve- 
rend  Sir,  since  you  take  an  interest  in  this  accused  lady.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  entirely  at  your  service,  and — take  an- 
other glass  of  punch.  Stultum  est  in  luctu  capillum  sibi  evellere,  quasi 
calmtio  mceror  levaretur,  a  wet  grief  is  hetter  than  a  dry  one." 

Mr.  Mowledy  related  everything  that  had  happened  to  him  since  he  had 
left  the  police  court,  as  far  as  it  bore  upon  the  point  at  issue,  and  told  Dr. 
Porteous  that  under  heaven  his  sole  hope  now  was  centred  in  his  grand  con- 
nection. "  He  can't  help  us  if  he  would,  and  would  not  help  us  if  he  could," 
said  the  Doctor,  generously  making  Mr.  Mowledy's  case  his  own,  and  identi- 
fying himself  with  it.  "A  Cabinet  Minister  never  dare  do  anything." 

"  I  have  some  knowledge,"  said  Mr.  Mowledy,  "  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor.  I  was  once  present  at  a  consultation  he  attended  in  my 
brother's  case.  We  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  each  other,  and  had  some 
conversation  upon  a  moot  point  of  ecclesiastical  law  after  the  business  of 
the  consultation  was  over.  I  have  considered  the  propriety  of  address- 
ing him.  Perhaps  he  may  remember  me,  and  I  am  bound  to  take  no 
rest  till  I  have  saved  innocent  blood." 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  last  person  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps,  who 
could  assist  you  in  a  law  case.  He  could  get  you  an  invitation  to  a  ball  at 
the  French  Ambassador's,  or  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor ;  but  he  would  as 
soon  go  into  court  without  his  robes,  as  interfere  with  a  magistrate's  deci- 
sion upon  private  grounds,  and  in  a  private  manner." 

"  Suppose,"  inquired  Mr.  Mowledy,  anxiously,  "I  were  personally 
to  request  one  of  the  Members  for  Dronington  to  ask  a  question  to-night 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  that  enable  him  to  interfere  publicly,  or 
call  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  subject,  so  that  injustice  could  not 
be  done  in  a  corner?" 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  replied  Dr.  Porteous.  "  If  we  want  to  carry  your 
point,  we  must  be  silent  as  mice.  A  single  word  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  call  up  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  It  would  be  regarded 
as  an  attack  on  Government,  and  the  poor  woman  would  no  longer  have 
a  chance  of  escape.  Tradesmen  like  this  Mr.  Slopgood  have  always  some 
very  powerful  friends,  too  ;  and  if  they  were  ever  so  little  in  the  wrong,  it 
might  pay  them  to  frustrate  any  attempt  at  inquiry  without  scruple." 

"  Then  there  remains  nothing  but  the  Eight  of  Petition  to  the  Crown," 
sighed  Mr.  Mowledy. 

"  Fiddle-de-dee  I  Keverend  Sir,  pray  excuse  me,"  said  the  Doctor, 
recollecting  himself  and  hastening  to  apologize  for  an  unintentional  expres- 
sion of  disrespect  to  his  guest.  "  Petitions  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  are 
merely  sounding  nonsense.  They  do  no  good.  They  mean  nothing  but 
disappointment.  The  Sovereign  has  ceased  to  possess  any  sort  of  autho- 
rity, and  is  merely  a  private  person  like  the  rest  of  us,  only  more  averse  to 
anything  in  the  shape  of  publicity." 

"  Would  the  Press  help  us  ?  The  Editor  of  the  Banner  was  my  college 
tutor,"  urged  Mr.  Mowledy. 
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"Ah!  Eeverend  Sir,  and  an  excellent  person  he  is,  too,"  said  Dr. 
Porteous,  whose  eyes  twinkled  with  a  stray  gleam  of  good  humour,  which 
was  extinguished  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  "  To  be  sure,  I  knew 
Littleton  very  well.  He  was  a  Demy  of  Magdalen.  To  be  sure  I  But  he 
could  not  help  us,  I  am  afraid,  just  now.  No  sort  of  publicity  'ever  does 
any  good  where  lawyers  are  concerned.  It  only  teaches  your  opponents 
how  to  frame  their  case  most  awkwardly  to  meet  yours.  Ah  !  Eeverend 
Sir,  I  see  you  are  still  very  young;"  and  Dr.  Porteous  smiled  bene- 
volently down  upon  his  Curate,  who  felt  somewhat  abashed  by  his  con- 
spicuous want  of  worldly  wisdom. 

"  Where,  Sir,  is  power  to  be  found  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Mowledy  sadly. 
"  Who  can  and  will  help  the  oppressed,  and  see  that  right  and  justice  are 
administered  without  respect  to  persons  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Doctor  good-humouredly,  "  that  is  a  long  question, 
with  which  we  have  fortunately  nothing  to  do  at  present  ;  but  the  first 
part  of  it  is  easily  answered.  Power  is  to  be  found  on  an  office  stool,  and 
the  present  King  of  England  is  King  Clerk  —  a  very  despotic  and  absolute 
monarch  —  invisible,  supreme.  It  is  really  of  no  use,  Reverend  Sir,  of  no 
use  at  all  going  to  peers  or  princes  if  you  want  anything  done.  Secretaries, 
Under-secretaries,  Assistant  Under-secretaries,  Senior  Clerks,  those  are 
men  who  hold  authority  ;  they  nearly  all  know  and  trust  each  other  ;  they 
form  a  curious  sort  of  secret  society,  extending  over  the  civilised  world. 
Its  rules  are  unwritten,  but  they  are  thoroughly  understood  and  thoroughly 
binding.  Nobody  will  admit  that  we  live  under  a  reign  of  clerks  ;  every 
man  of  experience  knows  it,  and  acts  upon  it." 

Dr.  Porteous  smiled  in  a  queer  sly  way  he  had  sometimes,  and  continued 
—  "  I  fear  that  all  nations,  in  all  time,  have  been  more  or  less  governed  by 
clerks.  We  both  know  of  Herod's  man  Blastus,  the  Chamberlain,  and 
of  the  artful  official  people  who  worried  Daniel,  and  of  the  trouble  which 
some  of  them  gave  to  Moses.  They  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  too, 
at  the  Court  of  the  Pharaohs.  Well,  we  must  not  go  back  too  far  into 
history,  or  we  should  lose  ourselves.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  just 
now  to  remember  that  the  King  of  England  sits  in  a  back  room  in 
Downing  Street,  and  what  is  more,  I  am  acquainted  with  him,  Reverend 
Sir.  Moreover,  I  can  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  — 


"firep  epKOS  u\nds." 

And  the  Doctor,  who  had  always  pen  and  ink  at  hand,  with  bill  stamps 
and  other  objects  of  immediate  necessity  to  his  existence,  wrote  a  few 
words  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  recommending  his  Curate  as  a  perfectly 
safe  and  harmless  person,  for  whom  he  himself  would  answer,  and  who 
might  be  frankly  dealt  with  in  affairs  of  state. 

Few  things  are  sadder  or  more  inexplicable  in  human  life  than  the 
waste  of  labour  and  energy  which  is  seen  everywhere  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Mowledy  had  been  trying  with  heart  and  soul  to  do  what  had  already 
been  done  without  his  interference.  He  had  found  his  grand  connection 
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powerless  to  help  him.  He  had  descended  to  take  counsel  from  the 
disreputable  old  cynic,  Dr.  Porteous.  The  backstairs  theory  of  life,  gene- 
rally in  favour  with  gentlemen  of  that  class,  had  impressed  him,  as  what 
is  called  knowledge  of  the  world  impresses  country  clergymen  and  other 
simple-minded  persons.  He  almost  fancied  that  he  had  in  his  hand  an 
"  Open  Sesame,"  which  would  guide  him  safely  to  some  dark  power 
enthroned  in  the  mysterious  recesses  of  Downing  Street,  and  do  for  him 
what  neither  the  justice  of  his  case,  nor  the  appeal  to  legitimate  authority, 
could  secure.  Mr.  Mowledy  had  tasted  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge : 
he  looked  at  the  world  through  the  spectacles  provided  by  Dr.  Porteous. 
So  seen,  it  appeared  to  be  a  hideous  masquerade,  in  which  corruption  and 
private  influence  really  pulled  the  strings,  though  disguised  by  an  external 
show  of  virtue  and  patriotism.  The  tempter  usually  begins  by  destroying 
our  belief  in  other  men's  honesty  before  he  persuades  us  to  give  into 
questionable  practices  ourselves.  Mr.  Mowledy  was  handling  about  with 
complacency  the  instrument  by  which  the  lock  which  would  open  to  no 
fair  efforts  was  to  be  secretly  picked,  and  was  preparing  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. But  fortunately  he  had  not  to  decide  whether  it  is  justifiable  to 
indulge  in  white  witchcraft,  that  is,  to  employ  evil  agency  for  a  good 
purpose ;  nor  to  test  the  value  of  Dr.  Porteous's  mysterious  influence. 
Madge,  as  we  know,  had  already  been  released. 
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And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.— As  You  Like  It. 

FEW  subjects  of  scientific  investigation  are  more  interesting  than  the 
inquiry  into  the  various  circumstances  on  which  mental  power  depends. 
By  mental  power  I  do  not  mean  simply  mental  capacity,  or  the  potential 
quality  of  the  mind,  but  the  actual  power  which  is  the  resultant,  so  to 
speak,  of  mental  capacity  and  mental  training.  The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  mental  power  in  the  individual,  and  the  process  by  which,  after 
attaining  a  maximum  of  power,  the  mind  gradually  becomes  less  active, 
until  in  the  course  of  time  it  undergoes  at  least  a  partial  decay,  form  the 
special  subjects  of  which  I  propose  now  to  treat ;  but  in  order  to  form 
clear  ideas  on  these  subjects  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  several 
associated  matters.  In  particular,  it  will  be  desirable  to  trace  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  bodily  and  mental  power,  not  only  as  respects 
development  and  decay,  but  with  regard  to  the  physical  processes 
involved  in  their  exercise. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  physiological  fact  that  mental  action  is  a 
distinctly  physical  process,  depending  primarily  on  a  chemical  reaction 
between  the  blood  and  the  brain,  precisely  as  muscular  action  depends 
primarily  on  a  chemical  reaction  between  the  blood  and  the  muscular 
tissues.  Without  the  free  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  there  can  be 
neither  thought  nor  sensation,  neither  emotions  nor  ideas.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  thought,  the  only  form  of  brain  action  which  we  have  here  to 
consider,  is  a  process  not  merely  depending  upon,  but  in  its  turn  affect- 
ing, the  physical  condition  of  the  brain,  precisely  as  muscular  exertion 
of  any  given  kind  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  muscles  employed  and 
affects  the  condition  of  those  muscles,  not  at  the  moment  only,  but  there- 
after, conducing  to  their  growth  and  development  if  wisely  adjusted  to 
their  power,  or  causing  waste  and  decay  if  excessive  and  too  long  con- 
tinued. It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  is  not  a  mere  analogy.  The 
relation  between  thought  and  the  condition  of  the  brain  is  a  reality.  So 
far  as  this  statement  affects  our  ideas  about  actually  existent  mental 
power,  it  is  of  little  importance  ;  for  it  is  not  more  useful  to  announce 
that  a  man  with  a  good  brain  will  possess  good  mental  powers  than  to 
say  that  a  muscular  man  will  be  capable  '  of  considerable  exertion.  But 
as  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  know  of  the  relation  which  exists 
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between  muscular  exercise  and  the  growth  or  development  of  bodily 
strength,  so  it  is  highly  important  for  us  to  remember  that  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  power  depends  largely  on  the  exercise  of  the  mind. 
There  is  a  "training"  for  the  brain  as  well  as  for  the  body — a  real 
physical  training — depending,  like  bodily  training,  on  rules  as  to  nourish- 
ment, method  of  action,  quantity  of  exercise,  and  so  forth. 

When  we  thus  view  the  matter,  we  at  once  recognise  the  significance 
of  relations  formerly  regarded  as  mere  analogies  between  mental  and 
bodily  power.  Instead  of  saying  that  as  the  body  fails  of  its  fair 
growth  and  development  if  overtaxed  in  early  youth,  so  the  mind  suf- 
fers by  the  attempt  to  force  it  into  precocious  activity,  we  should  now 
say  that  the  mind  suffers  in  this  case  in  the  same  actual  manner — that 
is,  by  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  material  in  and  through  which  it 
acts.  Again,  the  old  adage,  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  only  needs  to 
be  changed  into  "  cerebrum  sanum  in  corpore  sano,"  to  express  an  actual 
physical  reality.  The  processes  by  which  the  brain  and  the  body  are 
nourished,  as  well  as  those  which  produce  gradual  exhaustion  when  either 
is  employed  for  a  long  time  or  on  arduous  work,  not  only  correspond  with 
each  other,  but  are  in  fact  identical  in  their  nature ;  so  that  Jeremy 
Taylor  anticipated  a  comparatively  recent  scientific  discovery  when  he 
associated  mental  and  bodily  action  in  the  well-known  apophthegm, 
"  Every  meal  is  a  rescue  from  one  death  and  lays  up  for  another ;  and 
while  we  think  a  thought  we  die."  This  is  true,  as  "Wendell  Holmes  well 
remarks,  "  of  the  brain  as  of  other  organs  :  the  brain  can  only  live  by 
dying.  We  must  all  be  born  again,  atom  by  atom,  from  hour  to  hour,  or 
perish  all  at  once  beyond  repair." 

And  here  it  is  desirable  to  explain  distinctly  that  the  relations  between 
mind  and  matter  which  we  are  considering  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  any  views  respecting  the  questions  which  have  been  at  issue  between 
materialism  and  its  opponents.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the  instrument 
of  thought,  not  with  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  sets  the  instrument 
in  motion  and  regulates  its  operation.  So  far  indeed  as  there  is  any 
connection  between  physical  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  brain  or  its 
employment  in  thought,  and  our  ideas  respecting  the  individuality  of  the 
thinker,  the  evidence  seems  not  of  a  nature  to  alarm  even  the  most 
cautious.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Huxley  maintains  that  thought  is  "  the  ex- 
pression of  molecular  changes  in  that  matter  of  life  which  is  the  source 
of  our  other  vital  phenomena,"  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing 
where  resides  the  moving  cause  to  which  these  changes  are  due.  We  have 
found  that  the  instrument  of  thought  is  moved  by  certain  material  con- 
necting links  before  unrecognised ;  but  to  conclude  that  therefore  thought 
is  a  purely  material  process,  is  no  more  necessarily  just  than  it  would  be  to 
conclude  that  the  action  of  a  steam-engine  depends  solely  on  the  eccentric 
which  causes  the  alternation  of  the  steam-supply.  Again,  we  need  find 
nothing  very  venturesome  in  Professor  Haughton's  idea,  that  "our 
successors  may  even  dare  to  speculate  on  the  changes  that  converted 
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a  crust  of  bread,  or  a  bottle  of  wine,  in  the  brain  of  Swift,  Moliere,  or 
Shakspeare,  into  the  conception  of  the  gentle  Glumdalclitch,  the  rascally 
Sganarelle,  or  the  immortal  Falstaff,"  seeing  that  it  would  still  remain 
unexplained  how  such  varying  results  may  arise  from  the  same  material 
processes,  or  how  the  selfsame  fuel  may  produce  no  recognisable  mental 
results.  The  brain  does  not  show  in  its  constitution  why  such  differences 
should  exist.  "  The  lout  who  lies  stretched  on  the  tavern-bench,"  says 
Wendell  Holmes,  "  with  just  mental  activity  enough  to  keep  his  pipe 
from  going  out,  is  the  unconscious  tenant  of  a  laboratory  where  such 
combinations  are  being  constantly  made  as  never  Wohler  or  Berthelot 
could  put  together ;  where  such  fabrics  are  woven,  such  colours  dyed, 
such  problems  of  mechanism  solved,  such  a  commerce  carried  on  with  the 
elements  and  forces  of  the  outer  universe,  that  the  industries  of  all  the 
factories  and  trading  establishments  in  the  world  are  mere  indolence,  and 
awkwardness,  and  unproductiveness,  compared  to  the  miraculous  activities 
of  which  his  lazy  bulk  is  the  unheeding  centre."  Yet  the  conscious 
thought  of  the  lout  remains  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  conscious  thought 
of  the  philosopher;  nor  will  crusts  of  bread  or  bottles  of  wine  educe 
aught  from  the  lout's  brain  that  men  will  think  worth  remembering  in 
future  ages. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to  deal  with  facts,  let  the 
interpretation  of  these  facts  be  what  it  may.  The  relations  between 
mental  activity  and  material  processes  affecting  the  substance  of  the  brain 
are  matters  of  observation  and  experiment.  We  may  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  such  research  with  direct  reference  to  the  brain  as  the 
instrument  of  thought,  without  inquiring  by  what  processes  that  instru- 
ment is  called  into  action.  "  The  piano  which  the  master  touches,"  to 
quote  yet  again  from  the  philosophic  pages  of  Holmes's  Mechanism  in 
Thought  and  Morals,  "  must  be  as  thoroughly  understood  as  the  musical 
box  or  clock  which  goes  of  itself  by  a  spring  or  weight.  A  slight  con- 
gestion or  softening  of  the  brain  shows  the  least  materialistic  of  phi- 
losophers that  he  must  recognise  the  strict  dependence  of  mind  upon  its 
organ  in  the  only  condition  of  life  with  which  we  are  experimentally 
acquainted;  and  what  all  recognise  as  soon  as  disease  forces  it  upon 
their  attention,  all  thinkers  should  recognise  without  waiting  for  such 
an  irresistible  demonstration.  They  should  see  that  the  study  of  the 
organ  of  thought,  microscopically,  chemically,  experimentally,  in  the 
lower  animals,  in  individuals  and  races,  in  health  and  in  disease,  in 
every  aspect  of  external  observation,  as  well  as  by  internal  conscious- 
ness, is  just  as  necessary  as  if  the  mind  were  known  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  function  of  the  brain,  in  the  same  way  as  digestion  is  of  the 
stomach." 

In  considering  the  growth  of  the  mind,  however,  in  these  pages,  it 
appears  to  me  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
subject,  without  entering  into  an  account  of  what  is  known  about  the 
physical  structure  of  the  brain  and  the  manner  in  which  that  structure  is 
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modified  with  advancing  years.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  it  desirable,  in 
the  limited  space  available  for  such  an  essay  as  the  present,  to  discuss 
the  various  forms  of  mental  power ;  indeed,  this  is  by  no  means  essential 
where  a  general  view  of  mental  growth  and  decay  is  alone  in  question. 
Precisely  as  we  can  consider  the  development  and  decay  of  the  bodily 
power  without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  forms  in  which 
that  power  may  be  manifested,  so  we  can  discuss  the  growth  of  the  mind 
without  considering  special  forms  of  mental  action. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  altogether  avoid  such  considerations,  simply 
because  we  must  adopt  some  rule  for  determining  what  constitutes  mental 
power.     Here,  indeed,  at  the  outset,  a  serious  difficulty  is  encountered. 
Certain  signs  of  mental  decay  are  sufficiently  obvious,  but  the  signs  which 
mark  the  progress  of  the  mind  to  its  maximum  degree  of  power,  as  well 
as  the  earlier  signs  of  gradually  diminishing  mental  power,  are  far  more 
difficult  of  recognition.      This  is  manifest  when  we  consider  that  they 
should  be  more  obvious,  one  would  suppose,  to  the  person  whose  mind 
is  in  question,  than  to  any  other ;  whereas  it  is  a  known  fact  that  men  do  . 
not  readily  perceive  (certainly  are  not  ready  to  admit)  any  falling  off  in 
mental  power,  even  when  it  has  become  very  marked  to  others.     "  I,  the 
Professor,"   says  Wendell  Holmes  in  the  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-table, 
"  am  very  much  like  other  men.      I  shall  not  find  out  when  I  have  used 
up  my  affinities.      What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  Nature,  when  she 
invented,  manufactured,  and    patented  her  authors,  contrived  to  make 
critics  out  of  the  chips  that  were  left.     Painful  as  the  task  is,  they  never 
fail  to  warn  the  author,  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  of  the  pro- 
babilities of  failure  in  what  he  has  undertaken.     Sad  as  the  necessity  is 
to  their  delicate  sensibilities,  they  never  hesitate  to  advertise  him  of  the 
decline  of  his  powers,  and  to  press  upon  him  the  propriety  of  retiring 
before  he  sinks  into  imbecility."     Notwithstanding  the  irony,  which  is 
just  enough  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ordinary  criticism,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  when  an  author's  powers  are  failing,  his  readers,  and  especially 
those  who  have  been  his  most  faithful  followers,  so  to  speak,  devouring 
each  of  his  works  as  it    issues   from  his  pen,  begin  to  recognise  the 
decrease  of  his  powers  before  he  is  himself  conscious  that  he  is  losing 
strength.     The  case  of  Scott  may  be  cited  as  a  sufficient  illustration,  its 
importance  in  this  respect  being  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  had  long 
been  warmly  admired  and  enthusiastically  appreciated  by  those  who  at 
once    recognised  signs  of  deterioration  in  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and 
Castle  Dangerous. 

Yet  judgment  is  most  difficult  in  such  matters.  We  can  readily  see 
why  no  man  should  be  skilled  to  detect  the  signs  of  change  in  his  own 
mind,  since  the  self-watching  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  mind  is  an  ex- 
periment which  can  be  conducted  but  once,  and  which  is  completed  only  when 
the  mind  no  longer  has  the  power  of  grasping  all  the  observed  facts  and 
forming  a  sound  opinion  upon  them.  But  it  is  even  more  natural  that 
those  who  follow  the  career  of  some  great  mind  should  often  be  misle.d 
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in  their  judgment  as  to  its  varying  power.  For,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  conditions  under  which  such  minds  are  exercised,  nearly  always 
vary  greatly  as  time  proceeds.  This  circumstance  affects  chiefly  the 
correctness  of  ideas  formed  as  to  the  decay  of  mental  powers,  but  it  has 
its  bearing  also  on  the  supposed  increase  of  these  powers.  For  instance, 
the  earlier  works  of  a  young  author,  diffident  perhaps  of  his  strength  or 
not  quite  conscious  where  his  chief  strength  resides,  will  often  be  charac- 
terized by  a  weakness  which  is  in  no  true  sense  indicative  of  want  of 
mental  power.  A  work  by  the  same  author  when  he  has  made  for  him- 
self a  name,  when  he  knows  something  of  the  feeling  of  the  public  as  to 
his  powers,  and  when  also  he  has  learned  to  distinguish  the  qualities  he 
possesses — to  see  where  he  is  strong  and  where  weak — will  have  an  air  of 
strength  and  firmness  not  due,  or  only  partially  due  to  any  real  growth  of 
his  mental  powers.  But  as  I  have  said,  and  as  experience  has  repeatedly 
shown,  it  is  in  opinions  formed  as  to  the  diminution  of  mental  power  that 
the  world  is  most  apt  to  be  deceived.  ^How  commonly  the  remark  is  heard 
that  So-and-so  has  written  himself  out,  or  Such-a-one  is  not  the  man  he 
was,  when  in  reality,  as  those  know  who  are  intimate  with  the  author 
so  summarily  dismissed,  the  deterioration  justly  enough  noted  is  due  to 
circumstances  in  no  way  connected  with  mental  capacity.  The  author 
who  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  reputation  may  not  have  (nay,  very 
commonly  has  not)  the  same  reason  for  exerting  his  powers  to  the  full,  as 
he  had  when  he  was  making  his  reputation.  He  may  have  less  leisure, 
more  company,  new  sources  of  distraction,  and  so  on.  The  earlier  work, 
his  chef-cCceuvre,  let  us  say,  may  have  been  produced  at  one  great  effort,  no 
other  subject  being  allowed  to  occupy  his  attention  until  the  masterpiece 
had  been  completed — the  later  and  inferior  work,  hastily  accepted  as  evi- 
dence that  the  author's  mind  no  longer  preserves  its  wonted  powers,  may 
have  been  written  hurriedly  and  piecemeal,  and  subjected  to  no  jealous 
revision  before  passing  through  the  press. 

Here  I  have  taken  literary  work  as  affording  typical  instances.  But 
similar  misapprehensions  are  common  in  other  departments  of  mental 
work.  For  example,  it  is  related  that  Newton,  long  before  he  was  an  old 
man,  said  of  himself  that  he  could  no  longer  follow  the  reasoning  of  his  own 
Principia,  and  this  has  commonly  been  accepted  as  evidence  that  his  mind 
had  lost  power.  The  conclusion  is  an  altogether  unsafe  one,  as  every  mathe- 
matician knows.  It  would  have  been  a  truly  wonderful  circumstance  if 
Newton  had  been  able,  even  only  ten  or  twelve  years  after  his  magnum 
opus  was  completed,  to  follow  its  reasoning  with  satisfaction  to  his  own 

mind that  is,  with  the  feeling  that  he  still  had  that  grasp  of  the  subject 

which  he  had  possessed  when,  after  long  concentration  of  his  thoughts 
upon  it,  he  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  exhibiting  a  summary  of  his  reason- 
ing (for  the  Principia  is  scarcely  more). 

I  can  give  more  than  one  instance  in  my  own  experience  of  this  seem- 
ing loss  of  mastery  over  a  mathematical  subject  while  in  reality  the  mind 
has  certainly  not  deteriorated  in  its  power  of  dealing  with  subjects  of  that 

26—5 
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particular  kind.  I  will  content  myself  with  one.  It  happened  that  in 
1869  I  had  occasion  to  examine  a  mathematical  subject  of  no  very  great 
difficulty,  but  involving  many  associated  relations,  and  requiring  therefore 
a  considerable  amount  of  close  attention.  At  that  time  I  had  made  myself 
master,  I  think  I  may  say  without  conceit,  of  that  particular  subject  in  all 
its  details.  Recently  I  had  occasion  to  resume  the  study  of  a  part  of  the 
subject,  in  order  to  reply  to  some  questions  which  had  been  asked  me. 
Greatly  to  my  annoyance  I  found  that  I  had  apparently  lost  my  grasp  of 
it.  The  relations  involved  seemed  more  complex  than  they  had  before 
appeared  to  me  ;  and  I  should  there  and  then  have  dismissed  the  subject 
(not  having  leisure  for  mere  mental  experiments)  with  the  feeling  that 
my  strength  for  mathematical  inquiries  had  diminished.  But  the  subject 
chanced  to  be  one  that  I  could  not  dismiss,  for  though  the  questions 
directed  to  me  might  have  been  left  unanswered,  the  time  had  come  which 
I  had  assigned  to  myself  (under  certain  eventualities  then  realised)  for  a 
complete  restatement  of  my  views,  enforced  and  reiterated  in  every  possible 
way,  until  a  certain  course  depending  upon  them  should  have  been  adopted 
or  else  the  discussion  of  the  matter  rendered  useless  by  lapse  of  time.  I 
soon  found,  after  resuming  my  study  of  the  subject,  that  it  was  far  more  com- 
pletely within  my  grasp  than  before — in  fact,  on  re-acquiring  my  knowledge 
of  its  details,  the  problems  involved  appeared  to  me  as  mere  mathematical 
child's  play. 

The  great  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
mind  consists  in  the  want  of  any  reliable  measure  of  mental  strength, — any 
mental  dynamometer,  so  to  speak.  Our  competitive  examinations  are 
attempts  in  this  direction,  but  very  imperfect  ones,  as  experience  has  long 
since  shown.  Neither  acquired  knowledge,  nor  .the  power  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  is  any  true  measure  of  mental  strength.  The  power  of  solving 
mathematical  problems  is  not  necessarily  indicative  even  of  mathema- 
tical power,  far  less  of  general  mental  power.  The  ordinary  tests  of 
classical  knowledge,  again,  have  little  real  relation  to  mental  strength.  It 
may  be  urged  that  our  most  eminent  men  have  for  the  most  part  been 
distinguished  at  school  or  university,  by  either  mathematical  or  classical 
knowledge,  or  both.  This  is  doubtless  true;  but  so  it  would  be  the  case 
that  they  would  have  distinguished  themselves  above  their  fellows  at  public 
school  or  university  if  the  heads  of  these  establishments  had  in  their 
wisdom  set  Chinese  puzzling  as  the  primary  test  of  merit.  The  powerful 
mind  will  shew  its  superiority  (in  general)  in  any  task  that  may  be 
assigned  it ;  and  if  the  test  of  distinction  is  to  be  the  skilful  construction 
of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  or  readiness  in  treating  mathematical  problems, 
a  youth  of  good  powers,  unless  he  be  wanting  in  ambition,  will  acquire  < 
the  necessary  qualifications  even  though  he  has  no  special  taste  for 
classical  or  mathematical  learning,  and  is  even  perfectly  assured  that  in 
after  life  he  will  never  pen  a  sapphic  or  set  down  an  equation  of  motion. 

In  passing  I  may  note  that  nearly  all  our  attempted  measurements 
of  mind  depend  too  much  on  tests  of  memory.   It  is  not  recognised  suf; 
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ficiently  that  the  part  which  memory  plays  in  the  workings  of  a  powerful 
mind  is  subordinate.  A  good  memory  is  a  very  useful  servant ;  nothing 
more.  In  the  really  difficult  mental  processes,  memory  —  at  least  what 
is  commonly  understood  by  the  term — plays  a  very  unimportant  part. 
Of  course  a  weak  memory  is  an  almost  fatal  obstacle  to  effective  thought ; 
but  I  am  not  comparing  the  worth  of  a  good  memory  and  a  bad  one, 
but  of  an  average  memory  and  one  exceptionally  powerful.  I  conceive 
that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  are  satisfied 
to  exert  their  memory  very  moderately.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  distraction  from 
close  thought  to  exert  the  memory  overmuch ;  and  a  man  engaged  in  the 
study  of  an  abstruse  subject  will  commonly  prefer  to  turn  to  his  book- 
shelves for  the  information  he  requires  than  to  tax  his  memory  to  supply 
it.  The  case  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  mathematician  who  from  time 
to  time,  as  his  work  proceeds,  requires  this  or  that  calculation  to  be  effected. 
He  will  not  leave  the  more  engrossing  questions  that  he  has  in  his  thoughts, 
to  go  through  processes  of  arithmetic,  but  will  adopt  any  ready  resource 
which  leaves  him  free  to  follow  without  check  the  train  of  his  reasoning. 

It  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  devise  any  means  of  readily  measuring 
mental  power  in  examination  or  otherwise.  The  memory  test  is  assuredly 
unsafe  ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  suggest  a  really  reliable  one.  I  may 
remark  that  only  those  experienced  in  the  matter  understand  how  much 
depends  on  memory  in  our  competitive  examinations.  Many  questions  in 
the  examination-papers  apparently  require  the  exercise  of  judgment  rather 
than  memory ;  but  those  who  know  the  text-books  on  which  the  questions 
are  based  are  aware  that  the  judgment  to  be  written  down  in  answer  is 
not  to  be  formed  but  to  be  quoted.  So  with  mathematical  problems  which 
appear  to  require  original  conceptions  for  their  solution :  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  such  problems  are  either  to  be  found  fully  solved  in  mathematical 
works,  or  others  so  nearly  resembling  them  are  dealt  with  that  no  skill  is 
required  for  their  solution. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Wendell  Holmes, 
whose  opinions  on  such  matters  are  usually  altogether  reliable,  recom- 
mending a  test  of  mental  power  depending  on  a  quality  of  memory  even 
inferior  to  that  usually  in  question  in  competitive  examinations.  "  The 
duration  of  associated  impressions  on  the  memory  differs  vastly,"  he  says, 
"  as  we  all  know,  in  different  individuals.  But  in  uttering  distinctly  a 
series  of  unconnected  numbers  or  letters  before  a  succession  of  careful  lis- 
teners, I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  generally  they  break  down,  in 
trying  to  repeat  them,  between  seven  and  ten  figures  or  letters ;  though 
here  and  there  an  individual  may  be  depended  on  for  a  larger  number. 
Pepys  mentions  a  person  who  could  repeat  sixty  unconnected  words,  for- 
wards or  backwards,  and  perform  other  wonderful  feats  of  memory ;  but 
this  was  a  prodigy.*  "  I  suspect  we  have  in  this  and  similar  trials  a  very 

*  "  This  is  nothing  to  the  story  told  by  Seneca  of  himself,  and  still  more  of  a 
friend  of  his,  one  Portius  Latro  (Mendax  it  might  be  suggested),  or  to  that  other  re- 
lation of  Muretus,  about  a  certain  'young  Corsican."  The  note  is  Holmes's ;  but 
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simple  mental  dynamometer  which  may  find  its  place  in  education."  It 
appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  tests  of  the  kind  should  be  as  little 
used  as  may  be.  Memory  will  always  have  an  unfair  predominance  in 
competitive  examinations ;  but  tests  which  are  purely  mnemonic,  the 
judgment  being  in  no  way  whatever  called  upon,  ought  not  to  be  introduced, 
and  should  be  discarded  as  soon  as  possible  where  already  in  use.* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  growth  of  the  mind  is  often  accompanied 
by  an  apparent  loss  of  power  in  particular  respects  ;  and  this  fact  is 
exceedingly  important  especially  to  all  who  desire  to  estimate  the  condi- 
tion of  their  own  mind.  The  mental  phenomenon  called  (not  very  cor- 
rectly) absence  of  mind,  is  often  regarded  by  the  person  experiencing  it, 
and  still  more  by  those  who  observe  it  in  him,  as  a  proof  of  failing  powers. 
But  it  often,  if  not  generally,  accompanies  the  increase  of  mental  power. 
Newton  displayed  absence  of  mind  much  more  frequently  and  to  a  much 
more  marked  degree  when  his  powers  were  at  their  highest  than  in  his 
youth,  and  not  only  did  instances  become  much  less  frequent  when  he  was 
at  an  advanced  age,  but  the  opposite  quality,  sensitiveness  to  small  annoy- 
ances, began  then  to  be  displayed.  Even  an  apparent  impairment  of  the 
memory  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  failing  mental  powers,  since  it  is 
often  the  result  of  an  increased  concentration  of  the  attention  on  subjects 
specially  calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  forms  of  mental  power — as 
analysis,  comparison,  generalisation,  and  judgment.  I  have  already  noted 
that  profound  thinkers  often  refrain  from  exercising  the  memory,  simply 
to  avoid  the  distraction  of  their  thoughts  from  the  main  subject  of  their 
study.  But  this  statement  may  be  extended  into  the  general  remark  that 
the  most  profound  students,  whether  of  physical  science,  mathematics, 
history,  politics,  or  in  fine  of  any  difficult  subject  of  research,  are  apt  to 
give  the  memory  less  exercise  than  shallower  thinkers.  Of  course,  the 
memory  is  exerted  to  a  considerable  degree,  even  in  the  mere  marshalling 
of  thoughts  before  theories  can  be  formed  or  weighed.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  mental  action  devoted  to  the  formation  or  discussion  of 
theories  is  only  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  memory. 


there  are  authenticated  instances  fully  as  remarkable  as  those  here  referred  to.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  case  of  an  American  Indian  who  could  repeat  twenty  or  thirty 
lines  of  Homer  which  had  been  read  once  to  him,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Greek 
language.  The  power  of  repeating  backwards  a  long  passage  after  it  has  been  but 
once  read  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  repeating  unconnected  numbers,  letters,  or 
words.  This  power  has  been  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  by  persons  in  no  way 
distinguished  by  general  ability. 

*  It  may  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  that  I  who  write  may  object  to  mnemonic 
tests,  because  they  would  act  unfavourably  if  they  were  applied  to  my  own  mental 
qualities.  The  reverse  is,  however,  the  case.  I  can  recall  competitive  examinations 
in  which  I  had  an  undue  advantage  over  others  because  my  memory  chances  to  be 
very  retentive  in  one  particular  respect: — In  its  general  nature  my  memory  is  about 
equal,  I  imagine,  to  the  average,  perhaps  it  is  better  than  the  average  for  facts,  and 
rather  below  the  average  for  what  is  commonly  called  learning  "  by  heart  : "  but  it 
is  singularly  retentive  for  the  subject  matter  of  passages  read  overnight. 
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Subject  to  the  considerations  suggested  above,  we  may  fairly  form  our 
opinion  as  to  the  general  laws  of  the  development  of  mind,  by  examining 
the  lives  of  distinguished  men  and  taking  the  achievement  of  their  best 
work,  that  by  which  they  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world's  history,  as 
indicative  of  the  epoch  when  the  mind  had  attained  its  greatest  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  has  recently  collected  some  statistical  re- 
sults, which  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  mental  growth,  though  we  must 
note  that  a  variety  of  collateral  circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
before  any  sound  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  justice  of  Dr.  Beard's 
conclusions.  He  states  that  "  from  an  analysis  of  the  lives  of  a  thousand 
representative  men  in  all  the  great  branches  of  human  effort,  he  had  made 
the  discovery  that  the  golden  decade  was  between  thirty  and  forty,  the 
silver  between  forty  and  fifty,  the  brazen  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
the  iron  between  fifty  and  sixty.  The  superiority  of  youth  and  middle  life 
over  old  age  in  original  work  appears  all  the  greater,  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  positions  of  honour  and  profit  and  prestige — 
professorships  and  public  stations — are  in  the  hands  of  the  old.  Keputa- 
tion,  like  money  and  position,  is  mainly  confined  to  the  old.  Men  are  not 
widely  known  until  long  after  they  have  done  the  work  that  gives  them 
their  fame.  Portraits  of  great  men  are  a  delusion ;  statues  are  lies. 
They  are  taken  when  men  have  become  famous,  which,  on  the  average,  ia 
at  least  twenty-five  years  after  they  did  the  work  which  gave  them  their 
fame.  Original  work  requires  enthusiasm.  If  all  the  original  work  done 
by  men  tinder  forty-five  were  annihilated,  the  world  would  be  reduced  to 
barbarism.  Men  are  at  their  best  at  that  time  when  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
perience are  most  evenly  balanced ;  this  period  on  the  average  is  from 
thirty-eight  to  forty.  After  this  period  the  law  is  that  experience  increases 
but  enthusiasm  declines.  In  the  life  of  almost  every  old  man  there  comes  a 
point,  sooner  or  later,  when  experience  ceases  to  have  any  educating  power." 

There  is  much  that  is  true,  but  not  a  little  that  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful,  in  the  above  remarks.  The  children  of  a  man's  mind,  like  those  of 
his  body,  are  commonly  born  while  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  But  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  original  work  done 
in  earlier  life  that  a  man  as  he  grows  older  is  commonly  prevented  from 
accomplishing  any  great  amount  of  original  work.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
his  time  is  necessarily  occupied  in  maturing  the  work  originated  earlier. 
And  again,  the  circumstance  that  (usually)  a  man  finds  that  the  work  of 
his  earlier  years  remains  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  unless  the  labours 
of  many  sequent  years  are  devoted  to  it,  acts  as  a  check  upon  original 
investigation.  This  remark  has  no  bearing,  or  but  slight  bearing,  on  cer- 
tain forms  of  literary  work ;  but  in  nearly  every  other  department  of 
human  effort  men  advanced  in  years  find  themselves  indisposed  to  under- 
take original  research,  not  from  any  want  of  power,  but  because  they 
recognise  the  fact  that  sufficient  time  does  not  remain  for  them  to  bring 
such  work  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  They  feel  that  they  would  have  to 
leave  to  others  the  rearing  of  their  mental  offspring. 
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It  cannot  be  questioned,  however,  that  with  old  age  there  conies  a 
real  physical  incapacity  for  original  work,  while  the  power  of  maturing 
past  work  remains  comparatively  but  little  impaired.  Dr.  Carpenter  has 
shown  how  this  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  physical  changes  which 
lead  in  old  age  to  the  weakening  of  the  memory ;  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say  that  in  the  following  passage  his  remarks  respecting  loss  of 
memory  serve  to  illustrate  the  loss  of  brain  power  generally,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  power  of  forming  new  ideas,  in  old  age.  "  The  impairment 
of  the  memory  in  old  age,"  he  says,  "  commonly  shows  itself  in  regard  to 
new  impressions ;  those  of  the  earlier  period  of  life  not  only  remaining  in 
full  distinctness,  but  even  it  would  seem  increasing  in  vividness,  from  the 
fact  that  the  eye  is  not  distracted  from  attending  to  them  by  the  continued 
influx  of  impressions  produced  by  passing  events.  The  extraordinary 
persistence  of  early  impressions,  when  the  mind  seems  almost  to  have 
ceased  to  register  new  ones,  is  in  remarkable  accordance  with  a  law  of 
nutrition  I  have  formerly  referred  to.  It  is  when  the  brain  is  growing 
that  the  direction  of  its  structure  can  be  most  strongly  and  persistently  " 
(query  lastingly?)  "  given  to  it.  Thus  the  habits  of  thought  come  to  be 
formed,  and  those  nerve-tracks  laid  down  which  (as  the  physiologist 
believes)  constitute  the  mechanism  of  association,  by  the  time  that  the 
brain  has  reached  its  maturity ;  and  the  nutrition  of  the  organ  continues 
to  keep  up  the  same  mechanism  in  accordance  with  the  demands  upon  its 
activity,  so  long  as  it  is  being  called  into  use.  Further,  during  the  entire 
period  of  vigorous  manhood,  the  brain,  like  the  muscles,  may  be  taking 
on  some  additional  growth,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  special  parts ;  new 
tissue  being  developed  and  kept  up  by  the  nutritive  process,  in  accordance 
with  the  modes  of  action  to  which  the  organ  is  trained.  And  in  this 
manner  a  store  of  '  impressions '  or  '  traces '  is  accumulated,  which  may  be 
brought  within  the  '  sphere  of  consciousness '  whenever  the  right  suggest- 
ing-strings  are  touched.  But  as  the  nutritive  activity  diminishes,  the 
*  waste '  becomes  more  rapid  than  the  renovation  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
while  (to  use  a  commercial  analogy)  the  '  old-established  houses '  keep 
their  ground,  those  later  firms,  whose  basis  is  less  secure,  are  the  first  to 
crumble  away — the  nutritive  activity  which  yet  suffices  to  maintain  the 
original  structure,  not  being  capable  of  keeping  the  subsequent  additions 
to  it  in  working  order.  This  earlier  degeneration  of  later  formed  struc- 
tures is  a  general  fact  perfectly  familiar  to  the  physiologist." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  mental  development,  charac- 
teristic, according  to  circumstances,  of  mental  growth  and  of  mental 
decay,  is  the  change  of  taste  for  mental  food  of  various  kinds.  Every  one 
must  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  books,  and  the  subjects  of  thought,  lose 
the  interest  they  once  had,  making  way  for  others  of  a  different  nature. 
The  favourite  author  whose  words  we  read  and  re-read  with  continually 
fresh  enjoyment  in  youth,  appears  dull  and  uninteresting  as  the  mind 
grows,  and  becomes  unendurable  in  advanced  years.  And  this  is  not 
merely  the  effect  of  familiarity.  I  knew  one  who  was  never  tired  of 
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reading  the  works  of  a  famous  modern  novelist  until  the  age  of  twenty-five 
or  thereabouts,  when  it  chanced  that  he  was  placed  in  circumstances 
which  caused  novel-reading  to  be  an  unfrequent  occupation,  and  in  point 
of  fact  certain  works  of  this  author  were  not  opened  by  him  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  He  supposed,  when  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  took  up  one 
of  these  works,  that  he  should  find  even  more  than  the  pleasure  he 
formerly  had  in  reading  it,  since  the  story  would  now  have  something  of 
novelty  for  him,  and  he  had  once  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  it  even  when 
he  almost  knew  the  work  by  heart.  But  he  no  longer  found  the  work  in 
the  least  interesting ;  the  humour  seemed  forced,  the  pathos  affected,  the 
eloquence  false  ;  in  short,  he  had  lost  his  taste  for  it.  In  the  meantime 
the  works  of  another  equally  famous  humourist  had  acquired  a  new  value 
in  his  estimation.*  They  had  formerly  seemed  rather  heavy  reading ; 
now,  every  sentence  gave  enjoyment.  They  appeared  now  as  books  not  to 
be  merely  tasted  or  swallowed,  as  Bacon  hath  it,  but  "  to  be  chewed  and 
digested."  The  change  here  described  indicated  (in  accordance  at  least 
with  the  accepted  estimates  of  the  novelist  and  humourist  in  question)  an 
increase  of  mental  power.  But  a  distaste  for  particular  writings  may 
imply  the  decay  of  mental  power.  And  also,  more  generally,  a  tendency 
to  disparagement  is  a  very  common  indication  of  advancing  mental  age. 
"  The  old  brain,"  says  Wendell  Holmes,  "  thinks  the  world  grows  worse, 
as  the  old  retina  thinks  the  eyes  of  needles  and  the  fractions  in  the 
printed  sales  of  stocks  grow  smaller." 

Another  singular  effect  of  advancing  years  is  shewn  by  the  tendency 
to  repetition.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  peculiar  mental  phenomenon 
has  been  clearly  associated  with  physical  deterioration  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  because  it  may  be  brought  about  by  a  blow  or  by  disease. 
Wendell  Holmes,  speaking  of  this  peculiarity,  remarks,  "I  have  known 
an  aged  person  repeat  the  same  question  five,  six,  or  seven  times,  during 
the  same  brief  visit.  Everybody  knows  the  archbishop's  flavour  of 
apoplexy  in  the  memory  as  in  the  other  mental  powers.  I  was  once 
asked  to  see  to  a  woman  who  had  just  been  injured  in  the  street.  On 
coming  to  herself,  '  Where  am  I  ?  What  has  happened  ? '  she  asked. 
'  Knocked  down  by  a  horse,  ma'am ;  stunned  a  little ;  that  is  all.'  A 
pause,  '  while  one,  with  moderate  haste,  might  count  a  hundred ; '  and 
then  again,  '  Where  am  I  ?  What  has  happened  ?  '  « Knocked  down  by 
a  horse,  ma'am ;  stunned  a  little  ;  that  is  all.'  "  (Mr.  Holmes  appears 
to  have  sympathised  with  the  patient's  mental  condition.)  "Another 

*  Probably  the  best  means  of  testing  the  development  of  one's  own  mind  con- 
sists in  comparing  the  estimate  formed,  at  different  times,  of  the  value  of  some 
standard  work.  Of  course  different  classes  of  writing  should  be  employed  to  test 
different  faculties  of  the  mind.  A  good  general  test  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare's 
plays,  and  perhaps  still  better  in  some  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets.  As  the  mind  grows, 
its  power  of  appreciating  Shakspeare  increases  ;  and  the  great  advantage  of  this 
particular  test  is  that  the  mind  cannot  overgrow  it.  It  is  like  the  standard  by  which 
the  sergeant  measures  recruits,  which  will  measure  men  of  all  heights,  not  failing 
even  when  giants  are  brought  to  be  measured  by  it. 
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pause,  and  the  same  question  again ;  and  so  on  during  the  whole  time  I 
was  by  her.  The  same  tendency  to  repeat  a  question  indefinitely  has 
been  observed  in  returning  members  of  those  worshipping  assemblies 
whose  favourite  hymn  is,  '  We  won't  go  home  till  morning.'  Is  memory 
then,"  he  proceeds,  "  a  material  record  ?  Is  the  brain,  like  the  rock  of 
the  Sinaitic  Valley,  written  all  over  with  inscriptions  left  by  the  long 
caravans  of  thought,  as  they  have  passed  year  after  year  through  its 
mysterious  recesses  ?  When  we  see  a  distant  railway-train  sliding  by  us 
in  the  same  line,  day  after  day,  we  infer  the  existence  of  a  track  which 
guides  it.  So,  when  some  dear  old  friend  begins  that  story  we  remember 
so  well ;  switching  off  at  the  accustomed  point  of  digression ;  coming  to  a 
dead  stop  at  the  puzzling  question  of  chronology ;  off  the  track  on  the 
matter  of  its  being  first  or  second  cousin  of  somebody's  aunt ;  set  on  it 
again  by  the  patient,  listening  wife,  who  knows  it  all  as  she  knows 
her  well-worn  wedding-ring — how  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  a  track 
laid  down  for  the  story  in  some  permanent  disposition  of  the  thinking- 
marrow  ?  " 

We  seem  to  recognise  here  a  process  of  change  in  the  brain  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  body  with  advancing  years — the 
induration  of  its  substance,  so  that  it  loses  flexibility,  and  thus  while 
readily  accomplishing  accustomed  work,  is  not  readily  adapted  for  new 
work.  Our  old  proverb,  "  You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks," 
indicates,  coarsely  enough,  but  justly,  the  peculiarity,  as  well  mental  as 
bodily,  to  which  I  refer.  There  is  not  a  loss  of  power,  but  a  loss  of 
elasticity.  We  see  aged  men  working  well  in  the  routine  work  to  which 
they  have  become  accustomed,  but  failing  where  there  is  occasion  for 
change  either  of  method  or  of  opinion.  Again,  one  recognises  this 
peculiarity  in  the  scientific  worker,  whence  perhaps  we  may  regard  it  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  the  tendency  of  the  aged  mind  accords  with 
its  faculties,  so  that  old  men  do  not  readily  undertake  new  work.  Per- 
haps no  more  remarkable  instance  could  be  cited  of  the  combination  I 
refer  to — the  possession  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of 
elasticity  on  the  other — than  the  remarkable  papers  on  the  universe, 
written  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  in  the  years  1817  and  1818,  that  is,  in  his 
seventy-ninth  and  eightieth  years.  We  find  the  veteran  astronomer  pro- 
ceeding in  the  path  which,  more  than  forty  years  before,  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself ;  but  the  very  steadiness  and  strength  of  purpose  with 
which  he  pursues  it  indicates  the  degree  to  which  his  mind  had  lost  its 
wonted  elasticity.  In  1784  and  1785  he  was  traversing  a  portion  of  the . 
same  road.  But  then  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  and  accordingly 
we  recognise  a  versatility  which  enabled  him  to  test  and  reject  the  methods 
of  research  which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  It  was  in  those 
years  that  he  invented  his  famous  method  of  star-gauging,  which  our 
text-books  of  astronomy  preposterously  adopt  as  if  it  were  an  established 
and  recognised  method  of  scientific  research.  But  Herschel  himself,  after 
trying  it,  and  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  unsound  in  principle,  aban- 
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doned  it  altogether.  In  1817  he  adopted  a  method  of  research  equally 
requiring  to  be  tested,  and,  in  my  conviction,  equally  incapable  of  standing 
the  test;  but  he  now  worked  upon  the  plan  he  had  devised,  without 
subjecting  it  to  any  test.  Nay,  results  which  only  a  few  years  before  he 
would  certainly  have  rejected — for  he  did  then  actually  reject  results 
which  were  open  to  the  same  objection — passed  muster  in  1817  and  1818, 
and  are  recorded  in  his  papers  of  those  dates  without  comment.  We  may 
recognise  another  illustration  of  the  loss  of  elasticity  with  advancing  years, 
in  the  obstinacy,  one  may  even  say  the  perversity,  with  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  adhered  to  opinions  on  certain 
points  where,  as  has  since  been  shewn,  he  was  unquestionably  wrong,  and 
where,  had  he  possessed  his  former  mental  versatility,  he  must  have  per- 
ceived as  much.  Compare  this  with  his  conduct  in  earlier  years,  when 
for  nineteen  years  he  freely  abandoned  his  theory  of  gravitation — though 
he  had  fully  recognised  its  surpassing  importance — simply  because  certain 
minute  details  were  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  cited,  were  it  worth  while,  to  shew  how  the  mind  commonly 
changes  when  approaching  an  advanced  age,  in  a  manner  corresponding 
to  that  bodily  change — that  stiffness  and  want  of  elasticity,  without  any 
marked  loss  of  power,  which  comes  on  with  advancing  years.  That  old 
age  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  loss  of  power  for  routine  work,  has 
been  clearly  shewn  in  the  lives  of  many  eminent  men  of  our  own  era.  The 
present  Astronomer  Koyal  for  England  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  fact,  as  also  of  the  associated  fact  that  new  work  is  not  easily  achieved, 
or  an  old  mistake  readily  admitted  or  corrected  at  an  advanced  age. 

It  is  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Beard,  in  the  lecture  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  that  "  we  must  not  expect  to  find  at  one  age  the  mental 
qualifications  due  to  another  age — we  must  not  look  for  experience  and 
caution  in  youth,  or  for  suppleness  and  versatility  in  age.  We  ought 
also  to  apportion  to  the  various  ages  of  a  man  the  kind  of  work  most 
suitable  to  them.  Positions  which  require  mainly  enthusiasm  and 
original  work  should  be  filled  by  the  young  and  middle-aged ;  positions 
that  require  mainly  experience  and  routine  work,  should  be  filled  by  those 
in  mature  and  advanced  life,  or  (as  in  clerkships)  by  the  young  who  have 
not  yet  reached  the  golden  decade.  The  enormous  stupidity,  and  back- 
wardness, and  red-tapeism  of  all  departments  of  governments  everywhere, 
are  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  too  much  controlled  by  age.  The 
conservatism  and  inferiority  of  colleges  are  similarly  explained.  Some  of 
those  who  control  the  policy  of  colleges — presidents  and  trustees — should 
be  young  and  middle-aged.  Journalism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suffered 
from  relative  excess  of  youth  and  enthusiasm." 

Before  passing  from  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Beard,  I  shall  venture  to  quote 
the  remarks  which  he  makes  on  the  evidence  sometimes  afforded  of 
approaching  mental  decay  by  a  decline  in  moral  sensitiveness.  "  Moral 
decline  in  old  age,"  he  says,  "  means — '  Take  care ;  for  the  brain  is  giving 
way.'  It  is  very  frequently  accompanied  pr  preceded  by  sleeplessness. 
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Decline  of  the  moral  faculties,  like  the  decline  of  other  functions,  may  be 

relieved,  retarded,  and  sometimes  cured  by  proper  medical  treatment,  and 

especially  by  hygiene.    In  youth,  middle  age,  and  even  in  advanced  age, 

one  may  suffer  for  years  from  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  that  cause 

derangement  of  some  one  or  many  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  perfectly 

recover.     The  symptoms  should  be  taken  early,  and  treated  like  any 

other  physical  disease.      Our  best  asylums  are  now  acting  upon  this 

principle,  and  with  good  success.     Medical  treatment  is  almost  powerless 

without  hygiene.     Study  the  divine  art  of  taking  it  easy.     Men  often  die 

as  trees  die,  slowly,  and  at  the  top  first.     As  the  moral  and  reasoning 

faculties  are  the  highest,  most  complex,  and  most  delicate  development  of 

human  nature,  they  are  the  first  to  show  signs  of  cerebral  disease.    When 

they  begin  to  decay  in  advanced  life,  we  are*generally  safe  in  predicting 

that,  if  these  signs  are  neglected,  other  functions  will  sooner  or  later  be 

impaired.     When  conscience  is  gone,  the  constitution  is  threatened. 

Everybody  has  observed  that  greediness,  ill-temper,  despondency,  are 

often  the  first  and  only  symptoms  that  disease  is  coming  upon  us.     The 

moral  nature  is  a  delicate  barometer,  that  foretells  long  beforehand  the 

coming  storm  in  the  system.     Moral  decline  as  a  symptom  of  cerebral 

disease  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  reliable  as  are  many  of  the  symptoms  by 

which  physicians  are  accustomed  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  various  diseases 

of  the  bodily  organs.     When  moral  is  associated  with  mental  decline  in 

advanced  life,  it  is  almost  safe  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  disease. 

.     .     .    Let  nothing  deprive  us  of  our  sleep.    Early  to  bed  and  late  to 

rise,  makes  the  modern  toiler  healthy  and  wise.    The  problem  for  the 

future  is  to  work  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  it  easy.     The  more 

we  have  to  do,  the  more  we  should  sleep.    Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 

death  in  the  aged  is  more  frequently  a  slow  process  than  an  event ;  a  man 

may  begin  to  die  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  he  is  buried." 

When  mental  decay  is  nearing  the  final  stage,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  thoughts  and  impressions  of  former  years,  which  is  probably 
dependent  on  the  processes  by  which  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  under- 
going decay.  The  more  [recent  formations  are  the  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  crumble  away,  and  the  process  not  only  brings  to  the  surface,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  the  earlier  formations — that  is,  the  material  records  of 
earlier  mental  processes — but  would  appear  to  bring  those  parts  of  the 
cerebrum  into  renewed  activity.  Thus,  as  death  draws  near,  men 
"  babble  of  green  fields,"  as  has  been  beautifully  said,  though  not  by 
Shakspeare,  of  old  Jack  Falstaff.  Or  less  pleasant  associations  may  be 
aroused,  as  we  see  in  Mrs.  Grandmother  Smallweed,  when  "  with  such 
infantine  graces  as  a  total  want  of  observation,  memory,  understanding, 
and  intellect,  and  an  eternal  disposition  to  fall  asleep  over  the  fire  and 
into  it,"  she  "wiled  away  the  rosy  hours"  with  continual  allusions  to 
money. 

The  recollections  aroused  at  the  moment  of  death  are  sometimes 
singularly  affecting.  None  can  read  without  emotion  the  last  scenes  of 
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the  life  of  Colonel  Newcome.  I  say  the  last  scenes,  not  the  last  scene 
only,  though  that  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  Every  one  knows  those 
last  pages  by  heart,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  a  few  sentences  from 
them.  "'Father!'  cries  Clive,  '  do  you  remember  Orme's  History  of 
India  ?  '  '  Orme's  History,  of  course  I  do ;  I  could  repeat  whole  pages 
of  it  when  I  was  a  boy,'  says  the  old  man,  and  began  forthwith.  '  "  The 
two  battalions  advanced  against  each  other  cannonading,  until  the  French, 
coming  to  a  hollow  way,  imagined  the  English  would  not  venture  to  pass 
it.  But  Major  Lawrence  ordered  the  sepoys  and  artillery — the  sepoys 
and  artillery  to  halt,  and  defend  the  convoy  against  the  Morattoes." 
Morattoes,  Orme  calls  them.  Ho !  ho  !  I  could  repeat  whole  pages, 
sir.'  "  Later,  "  Thomas  Newcome  began  to  wander  more  and  more. 
He  talked  louder  ;  he  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  spoke  Hindustanee, 
as  if  to  his  men.  Then  he  spoke  words  in  French  rapidly,  seizing  a  hand 
which  was  near  him,  and  crying,  'Toujours,  toujours.'  But  it  was 
Ethel's  hand  which  he  took.  .  .  .  Some  time  afterwards,  Ethel 
came  in  with  a  scared  face  to  our  pale  group.  '  He  is  calling  for  you 
again,  dear  lady,'  she  said,  going  up  to  Madame  de  Florae,  who  was  still 
kneeling.  *  And  just  now  he  said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of 
his  boy.  He  will  not  know  you.'  She  hid  her  tears  as  she  spoke.  She 
went  into  the  room,  where  Clive  was  at  the  bed's  foot;  the  old  man 
within  it  talked  on  rapidly  for  awhile ;  then  again  he  would  sigh  and  be 
still :  once  more  I  heard  him  say  hurriedly,  «  Take  care  of  him  when  I'm 
in  India,'  and  then  with  a  heartrending  voice  he  called  out  '  Leonore, 
Le"onore.'  She  was  kneeling  at  his  side  now.  The  patient's  voice  sank 
into  faint  murmurs ;  only  a  moan  now  and  then  announced  that  he  was 
not  asleep.  At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 
Thomas  Newcome's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time.  And  just  as 
the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face,  and  he 
lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said,  '  Adsum! '  and  fell  back. 
It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school  when  names  were  called,  and  lo,  he 
whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name,  and 
stood  in  the  presence  of  The  Master." 

Sadder  than  death  is  it,  however,  when  the  brain  perishes  before  the 
body.  "  How  often,  alas,  we  see,"  says  Wendell  Holmes,  "  the  mighty 
satirist  tamed  into  oblivious  imbecility ;  the  great  scholar  wandering 
without  sense  of  time  or  place,  among  his  alcoves,  taking  his  books  one 
by  one  from  the  shelves  and  fondly  patting  them :  a  child  once  more 
among  his  toys,  but  a  child  whose  to-morrows  come  hungry,  and  not  full- 
handed — come  as  birds  of  prey  in  the  place  of  the  sweet  singers  of 
morning.  We  must  all  become  as  little  children  if  we  live  long  enough ; 
but  how  blank  an  existence  the  wrinkled  infant  must  carry  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  if  the  Power  that  gave  him  memory  does  not  repeat  the 
miracle  by  restoring  it." 
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AN  agitation  has  for  some  years  been  spreading  among  the  farmers  of 
the  Western  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  has  gradually  been 
extending  thence  to  the  South  and  East,  until  it  has  now  assumed  pro- 
portions so  imposing  as  to  challenge  for  it  attention  in  this  country.  For 
a  long  time  the  agitation  attracted  little  notice  even  in  the  United  States 
outside  the  agricultural  classes.  Suddenly,  however,  it  displayed  its 
power  in  an  act  so  signal  as  instantly  arrested  attention  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Oceans.  The  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  displeased  the  farmers  of  his  State  by  a  judicial  decision. 
It  was  not  pretended  that  the  decision  was  contrary  to  law,  or  prompted 
by  unworthy  motives.  It  was  simply  distasteful  to  the  farmers,  and  they 
resolved  to  unseat  the  Chief- Justice  for  rendering  it.  As  it  happened, 
his  tenure  of  office  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  they  accordingly 
looked  out  for  a  candidate  to  oppose  to  him.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  one. 
The  Chief-Justice  was  widely  respected  personally,  and  he  had  presided 
with  dignity  over  the  highest  court  of  the  State.  Besides,  it  was  felt  by 
every  one  not  blinded  by  partisanship,  that  the  course  the  farmers  were 
about  to  embark  in  was  one  destructive  of  the  independence  of  Bar  and 
Bench  alike,  and  therefore  fraught  with  peril  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  The  farmers,  however,  persisted  ;  they  found  a  candidate, 
and  they  seated  him  on  the  Bench  in  place  of  the  obnoxious  Chief- 
Justice.  There  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that  they  were  in  earnest, 
nor  that,  unless  they  could  be  managed  or  pacified,  every  institution  in 
the  land  was  at  their  mercy.  In  all  countries  the  Bar  is  a  powerful 
body,  which  it  is  seldom  safe  to  attack,  or  even  offend,  and  it  is  not  less 
powerful  than  elsewhere  in  those  Western  States,  where  there  is  no  aris- 
tocracy, nor  so  much  as  a  wealthy  hereditary  class,  and  where  conse- 
quently it  is  almost  essential  to  success  in  public  life  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a 
journalist.  Yet  this  powerful  class  the  farmers  attacked  and  overcame 
with  ease.  More  than  this,  they  quarrelled  with  the  Bench  only  because 
they  believed  it  to  be  favouring  the  railways.  But  the  railways  in  the 
United  States  have  hitherto  found  parties,  legislatures,  and  governments, 
their  very  obedient  servants.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  railways 
had  succeeded  to  the  authority  once  wielded  by  slavery,  and  that  their 
hold  upon  the  nation  was  even  more  irresistible.  But  the  farmers  grappled 
with  the  railways  and  the  lawyers  in  combination,  and  overthrew  both. 
They  did  this,  too,  in  a  quarrel  where  they  were  manifestly  in  the  wrong, 
where  their  conduct  was  condemned  by  the  impartial  public  opinion  of  tho 
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Union,  and  where  it  seriously  alarmed  capitalists.  Clearly,  then,  these 
farmers  were  becoming  roused  to  that  pitch  of  excitement  that  might 
easily  grow  dangerous ;  and  when  one  of  their  most  trusted  leaders  began 
talking  of  "  riding  corrupt  politicians  out  of  the  State  on  rails,"  and  of 
causing  "  the  trees  to  bear  human  fruit,"  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  a  little  provocation  might  suggest  to  them  measures  as  revolutionary 
as  any  in  favour  with  the  reddest  populace  of  the  reddest  city  in  Europe. 

A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  vast  region  that  stretches 
south  of  the  British  provinces  between  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east  and  the 
Eocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  covers  an  area  exceeding  in  size  that 
of  the  great  empires  of  Germany  and  Austria  together,  with  the  Eepublic 
of  France  added,  was  an  almost  unknown  wilderness.  It  supported  a  few 
scattered  tribes  of  savage  Indians,  who  maintained  themselves  by  hunting, 
and  fiercely  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man  by  a  merciless 
warfare.  Mixed  up  with  these  were  here  and  there  a  handful  of  half- 
breeds,  descended  from  the  marriage  of  squaws  with  French  hunters  and 
fur-traders  of  the  times  when  Canada  and  Louisiana  were  possessions  of 
the  French  crown.  But  white  settlers  had  hardly  penetrated  beyond  the 
eastern  rim  of  the  great  valley  until  the  failure  of  the  potato  in  Ireland, 
and  the  frightful  famine  which  it  occasioned,  sent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  in  yearly  flight  across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  new 
homes.  After  these  the  collapse  of  the  revolutionary  movement  on  the 
Continent  in  1848  sent  a  stream  of  German  emigration,  which,  gradually 
growing  broader  and  deeper,  has  at  last  come  to  surpass  in  volume  even 
the  Irish  exodus.  The  poorest  and  least  adventurous  of  the  immigrants 
sought  employment  in  the  eastern  cities,  the  hardier  and  bolder  spirits 
pushed  on  into  the  interior,  and  joined  the  native  frontiersmen,  who  were 
gradually  carrying  civilisation  farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness. 
They  found  the  soil  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley  as  fertile  as  any  the 
world  possesses,  needing,  in  fact,  to  be  only  scratched  to  yield  returns  in 
abundant  measure.  But  their  plentiful  harvests  failed  to  make  them  rich. 
They  secured  them  in  full  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  but  as  there  was 
no  market  for  their  surplus  corn  and  cattle,  the  finest  crops  and  largest 
herds  secured  them  little  more.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  have 
railways  to  bring  them  into  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
bord,  and  having  no  capital  themselves  to  build  them,  they  said  in  effect 
to  those  who  had,  Name  your  own  terms,  but  construct  railways  for  us. 
And  they  were  taken  at  their  word.  The  farmers  in  their  State  legisla- 
tures, in  county,  in  town,  in  village,  and  even  in  hamlet  conventions, 
voted  enormous  subsidies  in  aid  of  the  railways.  But  having  no  funds 
of  their  own,  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  New  York,  London,  and  Frank- 
fort for  loans,  and  these  were  advanced  only  on  the  security  of  state, 
county,  town,  village,  and  hamlet  taxes.  In  several  instances  Congress 
also  gave  aid,  and  immense  grants  of  land  were  also  given,  which  made 
over  to  the  companies  in  absolute  ownership  stretches  of  country  ex- 
tending five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  sometimes  even  twenty  miles  at  either  side 
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of  the  line  in  alternate  sections ;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  mile  of  line  con- 
structed, from  five  to  twenty  square  miles  of  land  immediately  adjoining 
were  granted,  now  on  the  right  hand  and  now  on  the  left.  And  these 
grants  and  subsidies  were  followed  by  charters,  which  practically  allowed 
the  companies  to  charge  what  fares  they  pleased,  and,  indeed,  generally 
to  do  what  they  liked  with  the  lines.  The  result  of  this  lavish  policy  was 
a  railway  mania  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  here  at  home 
nearly  thirty  years  ago ;  and  as  in  our  own  case,  so  in  America,  the 
mania  ended  in  a  crash.  The  shares  of  the  Western  lines  first  became 
unsaleable,  and  then  were  disposed  of  for  almost  nominal  prices. 

The  railway  charters  had  reserved  to  the  States  no  rights  of  legislative 
interference,  and  the  shares  had  now  ceased  in  great  measure  to  be  owned 
by  Western  residents;  the  farmers,  therefore,  saw  themselves  without 
any  means  of  controlling  the  lines  they  had  built  with  so  many  sacrifices. 
But  the  liabilities  they  had  incurred  on  account  of  these  lines  remained 
weighing  upon  them.  While  the  high  prices  of  the  war  continued  they 
thought  little  of  the  burden ;  but  as  soon  as  the  prices  of  all  agricultural 
produce  fell,  while  the  high  protective  tariff  kept  up  manufactured  goods, 
and  the  inconvertible  paper  currency  caused  an  artificial  scarcity  of 
money,  it  became  difficult  for  them  to  meet  the  railway  bonds.  Taxation 
of  all  kinds  had  increased  so  exorbitantly  within  a  few  years,  that  the 
taxation  they  had  imposed  on  themselves  for  the  advancement  of  their 
own  special  interests  grew  almost  intolerable  to  them.  They  attempted, 
therefore,  in  a  number  of  cases,  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  plain  English, 
several  of  the  towns  and  counties  repudiated  the  debts  they  had  contracted, 
on  onerous  terms  it  is  true,  but  still  with  their  eyes  open,  and  to  the 
great  improvement  of  their  properties.  The  measure  led  to  litigation, 
which  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  was  adverse  to  the  repudiators. 
But  there  are  districts  where  even  yet,  we  believe,  the  taxes  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  railway  bonds  are  not  collected  ;  and  there  are  others  in 
which  they  are  levied  only  by  process  of  law. 

The  effect  of  the  great  extension  of  railways  to  which  they  had  so 
largely  contributed  was  such,  it  must  [be  confessed,  as  might  well  dis- 
appoint the  Western  farmers.  It  seemed  only  to  increase  competition 
among  themselves,  without  sensibly  reducing  the  glut  of  farm  produce. 
The  railways  opened  up  vast  regions  before  inaccessible.  They  thus 
rendered  possible  the  immense  European  emigration  of  recent  years. 
They  helped  to  assuage  the  horrors  of  the  Irish  famine,  and  to  postpone, 
if  not  to  prevent,  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Germany.  Where  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  young  there  used  to  be  only  a  handful  of  Indians 
and  half-breeds,  there  is  now  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  way  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  benefits  these 
lines  conferred  upon  Europe ;  and  in  another  way  still  their  benefits  were 
not  less.  Although  the  population  of  this  region  is  only  one-fourth  that 
of  the  Union,  it  raises  considerably  more  than  half  the  total  agricultural 
produce,  and  the  annual  value  of  its  exports  of  all  kinds  to  other  parts  of 
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America  and  to  foreign  countries  is  estimated  at  little  less  than  the  entire 
French  indemnity.  Without  the  railways  this  exportation  could  not  have 
been  carried  on ;  and  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  which  has 
recently  taken  place  among  us  would  consequently  have  been  more  rapid 
and  more  excessive  than  it  has  been.  But  these  were  advantages  to  the 
outside  world,  not  to  the  Western  farmers.  To  them  every  new  settler 
was  a  competitor,  whose  industry  kept  down  the  price  of  meat  and  grain. 
Moreover,  marvellous  as  has  been  the  increase  of  population,  that  popu- 
lation is  still  only  about  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  the  three  countries  with 
which  we  have  compared  this  region  as  to  size.  So  sparse  a  population 
is  clearly  not  one  to  give  rise  to  a  very  profitable  railway  traffic,  and  as 
matter  of  course,  therefore,  the  railways  have  had  to  impose  heavy 
charges.  They  do  so  as  a  general  rule,  that  is ;  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  they  adopt  a  contrary  course.  Most  of  the  railways  opening  up  the 
West  centre  in  Chicago.  Eastward  of  that  city  there  is  effective  competi- 
tion, for  Montreal,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  are 
all  bidding  for  the  Western  trade.  But  beyond  Chicago  the  field  is  to  a 
great  extent  close.  There  are,  however,  exceptions.  St.  Louis  is  com- 
peting with  Chicago,  and  wherever  lines  from  these  two  cities  meet,  there 
competition  is  real.  It  is  also  real  where  two  lines  from  Chicago,  but 
with  termini  in  rival  ports,  come  near  one  another.  From  these  points 
goods  are  carried  at  immensely  reduced  rates,  and  the  same  is  done 
where  the  distance  is  so  great  that  otherwise  goods  could  not  be  sent  at 
all.  To  make  up  for  these  reductions  fares  are  proportionately  increased 
where  competition  does  not  exist.  And  thus  it  often  comes  to  pass  that 
a  farmer  400  or  500  miles  from  Chicago  is  able  to  send  his  corn  to 
market  cheaper  than  another  not  a  fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  city. 
The  latter  in  this  way  finds  himself  confronted  with  the  paradox  that  his 
comparative  nearness  to  market  is  an  actual  disadvantage  to  him,  and 
leads  to  his  being  undersold  by  a  man  hundreds  of  miles  farther  off. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  Illinois  farmer's  sense  of  injustice, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  railways  could  act  otherwise  under  a 
system  of  competition.  But  there  are  other  practices  which  have  no  such 
justification.  The  story  of  the  Erie  Railway  has  made  us  all  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that,  to  use  the  appropriate  Americanism,  railways  in  the 
United  States  are  liable  to  be  "  captured  by  rings."  These  rings  use  the 
lines  for  their  own  personal  purposes,  and  one  of  their  commonest 
practices  is  to  "water  the  stock;"  in  other  words,  to  issue  fictitious 
shares,  which  represent  no  capital,  and  have  never  been  paid  for.  These 
fictitious  shares  they  and  their  accomplices  receive  dividends  upon,  as 
if  they  were  bond  fide,  or  they  sell  them  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  carry  out  one  of  their  customary  "  raids."  Directly,  of  course,  it  is 
the  bond  fide  shareholders  who  are  injured  by  these  fictitious  issues,  but 
indirectly  the  public  suffer.  A  profit  which,  if  the  capital  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  say,  only  1,000,OOOZ.,  would  appear  so  excessive  as  almost 
to  compel  a  reduction  of  fares  and  an  increase  of  accommodation,  would 
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seem  moderate  when  the  capital  was  doubled.  In  this  way  the  fanned 
suffer  from  "  stock- watering,"  as  well  as  from  the  waste,  extravagance, 
and  peculation  of  which  the  "  rings  "  are  guilty.  And  in  another  way 
they  suffer  also.  The  "rings  "  are  in  alliance  with  certain  of  the  great 
corn-dealers,  and  these  they  favour  with  facilities  as  well  as  reduced 
charges,  which  they  refuse  to  the  farmers  themselves,  even  when  they 
combine  together  to  send  their  produce  in  large  quantities.  Owing  partly 
to  the  immense  distances  to  be  traversed,  partly  to  faults  of  management, 
and  partly  to  downright  dishonesty,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  thus  rendered 
so  exorbitant,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  "Western  harvests  finds  its 
way  to  Europe,  or  even  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  But  there  is  one  other 
circumstance  still  to  be  mentioned  which  adds  very  considerably  to  this 
excessive  cost.  The  high  protective  tariff  raises  the  price  of  every  article 
used  in  the  construction  and  the  working  of  a  railway,  and  therefore  in- 
creases the  fares  charged  on  the  goods  the  farmer  sends  to  market,  as 
well  as  on  those  he  fetches  home ;  it  increases  the  price  of  these  latter 
goods  —  his  te,  ,  coffee,  sugar,  clothing,  and  the  like ;  and  lastly  it 
increases  the  price  of  his  farm  implements.  Thus,  while  the  tariff  adds 
to  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  thereby  reduces  the  price  of  stock  and  grain, 
it  raises  the  cost  of  working  his  farm,  as  well  as  of  everything  the  farmer 
buys,  and  therefore  in  both  ways  makes  him  poorer.  And  the  incon- 
vertible paper  currency  adds  to  his  difficulties  by  limiting  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation,  and  thereby  producing  a  stringency  in  the  discount 
market  when  harvest  comes  round,  and  large  advances  are  needed  to  buy 
up  and  export  the  crops.  An  example  has  just  been  furnished  to  us  of 
the  derangement  of  business  and  the  extreme  suffering  caused  by  the 
periodic  crises  which  this  inelastic  currency  occasions.  The  tale  of  the 
farmers'  grievances  against  the  railways  is  not  even  yet  complete.  The 
story  of  Erie,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  has  made  it  notorious 
that  the  railway  "  rings  "  are  in  the  habit  of  bribing  the  State  legislatures 
wholesale,  and  of  retaining  judges  to  issue  injunctions  when  needed,  just 
as  railway  companies  among  ourselves  retain  counsel.  But  Messrs.  Fisk 
and  Gould,  though  the  most  notorious  offenders  in  this  way,  were  by  no 
means  the  only  ones.  The  Western  farmers  see  special  laws  passed  for 
the  assessment  of  the  railways  at  merely  nominal  sums,  while  their  own 
farms  are  assessed  at  their  uttermost  value ;  they  see  their  legislatures 
degraded  into  mere  tools  of  the  railway  "  rings ;  "  and  they  see  their 
courts  used  to  cover  injustice  with  the  gloss  of  legality,  and  their  long- 
suffering  is  at  length  worn  out. 

The  reader  will  now,  we  hope,  be  able  to  understand  the  causes  of 
that  costliness  of  carriage  of  which  the  Western  farmers  complain.  But 
to  these  farmers  costliness  of  carriage  means  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  From  the  last  American  census  it  appears  that  in  Kansas 
and  Iowa  about  one  person  out  of  every  five — men,  women,  and  children 
— residing  in  the  two  States,  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  proportion  is 
not  quite  so  high  in  Illinois ;  but  generally  it  may  be  said  of  the  whole 
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West  that  every  family  has  a  member  engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil. 
Practically,  therefore,  the  population  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural, 
and  of  course  unless  it  can  find  abroad  a  market  for  its  surplus  produce 
which  does  not  exist  at  home,  it  must  go  without  most  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  as  well  as  the  luxuries.  Another  fact  will  show 
this  very  clearly.  Seven  of  these  Western  States  grow  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  wheat  grown  in  the  Union ;  that  is  to  say,  seven  of  the 
newest  States  grow  more  than  half  as  much  wheat  as  is  grown  by  the 
remaining  thirty  States  and  by  all  the  Territories.  And  they  raise  a  still 
greater  proportion  of  all  the  Indian  corn.  Again,  to  put  these  facts  in  a 
somewhat  different  form,  six  of  the  Western  States  produce  per  head  of 
the  population  fifteen  times  as  much  grain  as  do  the  six  New  England 
States.  Of  course,  the  complete  remedy  for  the  farmer's  grievances 
would  be  the  growth  of  a  large  population  not  occupied  in  agriculture, 
and,  doubtless,  some  day  this  will  happen.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
farmer  sees  himself  sinking  hopelessly  into  debt,  with  a  superabundance 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  around  him,  while  he  is  a  /are  that  great 
multitudes  in  Europe  are  hungering  for  the  food  he  cannot  dispose  of. 
It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  turns  angrily  upon  the  railways. 
In  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  in  the  district,  that  is,  in  which  Chicago 
lies,  he  finds  that  it  costs  him  three  bushels  of  corn  to  get  one  to  market. 
The  result  is  that  he  barely  gets  back  what  he  has  expended  on  actually 
growing  the  corn,  but  he  receives  no  payment  for  carriage  ;  he  obtains 
no  interest  on  the  price  of  his  farm  ;  no  profit  out  of  which  to  make  good 
the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery ;  and  no  money  to  pay  his  taxes.  "  One 
forenoon,"  says  the  leader  of  the  farmers'  movement  in  Illinois,  "  a  man 
went  past  here  with  a  load  of  sixty  bushels  of  corn.  He  said  that  he  had 
come  a  long  distance ;  had  started  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As 
he  returned  in  the  afternoon,  I  asked  him  how  much  he  had  got  for  his 
load  of  corn.  He  held  up  two  pairs  of  boys'  boots,  and  said  that  his 
sixty  bushels  of  corn  and  a  dollar  in  cash  had  just  purchased  them." 
The  case  of  the  Iowa  farmer  is  no  better.  A  corn-broker  in  New  York 
writes  to  one  of  the  papers  in  that  city,  that  five  truck-loads  of  maize  had 
been  consigned  to  him  from  Iowa.  It  was  of  prime  quality,  and  fetched 
the  highest  price — 2s.  4cZ.  per  bushel.  The  cost  of  carriage  from  Iowa 
to  New  York  was  2s.  The  consignor,  therefore,  received  just  4d. 
In  other  words,  the  railways  received  for  carrying  the  corn  from  Iowa  to 
New  York  exactly  six  times  as  much  as  the  farmer  who  grew  it.  And 
before  that  corn  could  reach  the  English  consumer,  it  would  have  to  be 
carried  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  these  farmers  are  unable  to  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  their  crops, 
and  that  they  find  it  more  economical  to  burn  their  corn  as  fuel  than  to 
buy  coal  or  wood.  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  to  the  farmers  is 
that  they  are  becoming  hopelessly  encumbered.  "  The  majority  of  the 
farmers  of  this  State,"  says  their  leader  in  Illinois,  "  have  hard  work  to 
support  their  families.  Yoar  by  year  new  mortgages  are  given  to  pay 
VOL.  xxvui. — NO.  167.  27. 
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new  debts,  and  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  a  farmer  to 
be  saving  anything.  At  least  one-half  of  the  farms  in  this  part  of  the 
State  are  mortgaged  for  money  borrowed  at  ten  per  cent,  interest, 
and  the  majority  of  them  will  never  be  redeemed."  This  is  the  burden 
of  the  statements  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  West.  After  a  gloomy  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  Iowa,  the  same  able  correspondent  who  reports 
the  conversation  just  quoted  from,  observes  : — "  No  one  can  ride  across 
this  State  without  observing,  even  from  the  window  of  a  railway  car,  a 
painful  contrast  between  the  richness  of  the  fields  and  the  poverty  of 
many  of  the  homes.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  better  farming  country  in 
the  world  than  the  Des  Moines  Valley,  with  its  beautiful  rolling  prairie 
lands,  and  it  everywhere  shows  the  evidence  of  good  culture.  And  yet 
the  owners  of  these  farms  live  too  often  in  little  cramped-up  houses,  un- 
attractive, in  many  cases  uncomfortable  houses."  Here,  again,  protection 
and  the  political  corruption  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  come  in 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmers.  To  encourage  banking,  bankers  are 
permitted  to  retain  as  reserve  Government  bonds  which  bear  interest  a'; 
six  per  cent. :  they  are  paid,  that  is,  for  using  the  public  money  in  their 
own  business.  Out  in  the  West,  needy  accomplices  of  the  "rings  "  in 
power  are  fond  of  obtaining  bank  charters,  and  with  them  deposits  ol 
bonds.  And  they  use  the  public  money  thus  advanced  in  lending  it  to  th<c 
farmers  at  an  interest,  as  we  have  just  seen,  of  ten  per  cent. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  farmers,  seeing  themselves  growing 
poorer  and  poorer  while  the  country  generally  was  advancing  rapidly  ii 
wealth,  would  sit  down  quietly  under  their  misfortunes.  But  for  a  long 
time  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  set  about  helping  themselves.  The  story 
is  that  the  suggestion  on  which  they  acted  came  from  a  woman. 
Mr.  Kelley,  it  is  said,  was  one  day  repeating  the  stock  complaints  of  his 
class,  when  a  lady  suddenly  cut  him  short  by  asking  why  the  farmers 
did  not  protect  themselves  by  combinations,  as  other  trades  and  pro- 
fessions were  doing.  The  idea  was  instantly  caught  up  by  Mr.  Kelley 
and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  its  realisation.  From  State  to  State 
he  travelled,  preaching  to  the  farmers  the  necessity  of  union ;  but  at  firs 
he  met  only  disappointments.  His  family  and  friends  entreated  him  no 
to  ruin  himself  in  a  chimerical  pursuit ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose,  and  at  length  he  set  a  movement  going  which  to-day 
threatens  to  envelop  the  whole  Union.  It  was  at  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota 
— the  far-distant  prairie  town  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
which  a  few  years  ago  we  used  to  receive  our  intelligence  of  the  doings 
of  the  Red  River  insurgents — that  success  first  crowned  his  efforts.  H€ 
got  a  number  of  farmers  to  form  a  kind  of  club,  to  which  he  gave  th( 
name  of  Grange.  And  from  this  remote  spot  he  continued  his  missionary 
labours  with  renewed  hope.  For  yet  a  little  while,  however,  his  success 
was  slow.  But  about  three  years  ago  the  movement  received 
sudden  impetus,  and  spread  over  the  West  with  great  rapidity.  Granges 
were  formed  in  several  States ;  these  were  linked  together  in  State  AssO' 
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ciations  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  the  State  Associations  ultimately 
combined  to  form  a  Grand  National  Association.  Tbe  movement  is  still 
spreading  ;  it  has  even  penetrated  into  Canada,  and  scarce  a  day  passes 
in  which,  new  Granges  are  not  formed.  To  estimate  their  number  with 
any  accuracy  is  therefore  impracticable.  But  so  long  ago  as  last  June, 
the  single  State  of  Iowa  had  over  1,700  Granges ;  seven  States  had  between 
200  and  500  Granges  each ;  and  ten  States  had  over  100.  These  figures 
no  longer  represent  even  approximately  the  number  of  Granges.  In  a 
single  month  700  new  ones  have  been  formed.  But  it  is  certain  that  these 
clubs  dispose  of  no  small  proportion  of  the  voting  as  well  as  of  the  fighting 
power  of  the  Union.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Granges 
are  professedly  non-political.  When  they  were  first  founded,  the  Civil 
War  was  still  recent,  the  reconstruction  of  the  South  was  still  uncom- 
pleted, and  many  other  burning  questions  were  still  unsettled.  It  was 
obviously  necessary,  therefore,  to  taboo  political  discussion  if  the  men 
were  to  be  got  to  act  together  who  regarded  the  subjection  of  the  South 
as  patriotic  and  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  wanton  aggression,  as  well  as 
those  who  fought  for  the  Union  under  Grant  and  for  the  Confederacy 
under  Lee.  Again,  the  members  of  the  Granges  belong  to  different  races 
and  conflicting  creeds.  For  example,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  nationality 
of  the  founder  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Kelley.  If  his  countrymen  were 
to  co-operate  with  sceptical  Germans  and  Puritanical  New  Englanders,  it 
was  manifestly  desirable  that  no  disputes  should  be  permissible  about, 
the  confessional  or  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Keligious  discussion, 
accordingly,  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  rules,  as  well  as  political. 

The  Granges  have  been  likened  to  Masonic  lodges,  and  in  some  re- 
spects they  bear  them  a  resemblance.  Their  proceedings  are  conducted 
in  secret,  admission  is  accompanied  by  initiatory  rites,  and  the  members 
are  classed  in  orders,  such  as  labourer  and  maid,  cultivator  and  shep- 
herdess, harvester  and  gleaner,  husbandman  and  matron.  But  in  most 
other  respects  they  differ  widely.  For  example,  both  sexes  are  admitted  to 
membership  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  There  is  an  entrance  fee, 
which  for  men  is  a  little  less  than  11.  sterling,  and  for  women  is  about 
eleven  shillings.  Subscriptions  are  also  paid,  amounting  for  both  sexes 
to  about  fivepence  a  month.  The  degrees  are  seven  in  number,  the  highest 
being  given  in  the  National  Grange  only,  the  second  and  third  in  the 
State  Granges,  and  the  remaining  four  in  the  district  Granges.  And  each 
degree,  as  may  be  seen  above,  has  two  corresponding  titles  for  men  and 
women  respectively.  The  aim  of  the  Grange  is  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  farmers  :  its  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  bring  them  together,  to 
instil  into  them  a  spirit  of  fellowship,  to  supply  them  with  libraries  and 
reading-rooms  where  they  may  learn  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  country, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  assembly-rooms  where  they  may  meet  to  con- 
sult, to  discuss  questions  of  interest  to  them,  or  to  listen  to  lectures. 
Its  second  object  is  to  get  rid  of  middlemen.  With  this  view  the  State 
Granges  act  as  great  co-operative  societies.  By  purchasing  machinery 
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and  farming  implements  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  the  Iowa  Granges 
last  year  saved  for  their  members  as  much  as  100,000 L,  and  the  Granges 
are  also  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the  corn-dealers  by  exporting  corn 
themselves  direct.  But  there  is  another  function  performed  by  these 
Granges  which  will  appear  strange  to  the  English  reader.  In  these  dis- 
tant Western  States  population  is  scattered  so  thinly  over  great  areas 
that  neighbourship  hardly  exists,  and  society  is  unknown.  The  men 
and  women  who  settled  these  States  felt  the  want  but  little.  They 
had  escaped  from  a  life  of  privation  and  toil,  unsweetened  by  plea- 
sure, and  they  regarded  the  rude  plenty  of  the  prairie  as  a  kind 
of  paradise.  But  it  is  different  with  their  children.  Physical  want 
these  latter  have  never  known ;  they  have  received  a  certain  amount 
of  education ;  they  read  the  newspapers,  and  through  these  the  echoes 
of  the  great  world,  its  doings,  its  aspirations,  and  its  controversies, 
reach  even  to  them.  The  young  men  are  fascinated  by  tales  of  great 
fortunes  suddenly  won,  of  dazzling  chances  open  to  all.  The  girls  envy 
their  more  fortunate  sisters  who  can  pass  their  evenings  at  balls,  operas, 
or  plays,  or  can  listen  to  the  wordy  duel  between  Mr.  Froude  and  Father 
Burke  over  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  or  can  assist  at  Dr.  Tyndall's  experi- 
ments in  light.  And  to  multitudes  of  both  sexes  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  farm  becomes  so  intolerable  that  they  crowd  to  the  great  cities  in 
search  of  the  fortunes  and  the  pleasures  of  which  they  have  dreamt. 
Nay,  even  the  pack  of  the  travelling  pedlar,  or  the  fool's  cap  and  bells  of 
the  itinerant  show,  seem  to  many  among  them  a  welcome  escape.  The 
third  object  of  the  Granges  is,  then,  to  satisfy  this  craving  for  social 
intercourse.  Ceremonies  of  initiation  have  accordingly  been  devised  to 
amuse  the  fancy,  and  are  accompanied  by  music,  singing,  and  "  the  ex- 
pression of  exalted  sentiments."  Processions  take  place  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers,  picnics  are  got  up  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and 
when  it  is  not,  fancy  fairs,  amateur  concerts,  or  dancing  parties  are  sub- 
stituted. In  planning  and  preparing  for  these  amusements,  as  well  as  in 
decorating  the  Grange-halls,  they  furnish  the  young  people  with  number- 
less pretexts  for  meeting  together,  and  thus  help  to  kill  the  ennui  so  con- 
stantly pressing  upon  them.  In  short,  the  Granges  in  their  broad  features 
are  a  revival,  under  somewhat  similar  conditions,  of  the  old  medieval 
trade  guilds,  without  the  medieval  association  with  religion,  and  otherwise 
adapted  to  modern  ways  of  thinking. 

But  useful  as  the  Granges  proved  themselves  in  the  several  ways  we 
have  been  pointing  out,  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  farmers  that  they 
were  getting  no  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  was  vexing 
them.  They  became  convinced  then  that  political  action  was  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  their  purpose.  As  the  civil  war  receded  farther  and 
farther  into  the  past,  and  the  questions  it  left  open  were  settled  one  after 
another,  while  the  rings  which  were  preying  upon  the  country  flaunted  their 
corruption  with  shameless  effrontery  in  the  public  eye,  the  conviction 
gained  strength,  and  the  farmers  came  more  and  more  to  regard  their  own 
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class  interest  as  the  guide  of  their  conduct.  At  first  they  met  informally 
outside  the  Granges  to  talk  over  the  political  topics  of  the  day,  and  their 
bearing  upon  the  question  they  had  themselves  in  hand.  These  meetings 
soon  grew  regular,  and  after  a  time  Farmers'  Clubs  were  constituted  by 
the  side  of,  yet  distinct  from,  the  Granges.  These  clubs  were  originally 
independent  one  of  another,  but  twelve  months  ago  a  Mr.  Smith  invited 
the  several  Illinois  clubs  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  which  he 
called.  The  delegates  answered  the  summons,  and  the  clubs  united  to 
form  a  State  Association.  Other  States  followed  the  example  of  Illinois ; 
and  now  there  is  also  a  National  Association.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there 
are  two  Farmers'  Associations,  both  constituted  after  the  same  pattern, 
and  both  consisting  of  almost  the  same  members,  but  one  avowedly 
political,  the  other  not.  Before  this  stage  of  development  was  reached, 
however,  the  Illinois  farmers  had  already  taken  action  against  the  railways. 
Three  years  ago  they  were  sufficiently  strong  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
reformed  constitution  of  their  State,  asserting  the  right  of  the  State  to 
interfere  in  the  management  of  railways.  In  1871  the  legislature,  in 
virtue  of  this  clause,  passed  an  Act  imposing  a  maximum  of  fares.  The 
railways  refused  to  obey,  and  last  winter  a  case  came  before  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court.  The  Chief- Justice  decided  that  the  Act  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  he  lost  his  seat  in  consequence,  as  we  have  already  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  Meantime  the  legislature  amended  the 
Act,  declared  that  fares  should  be  "  reasonable,"  and  that  the  same  rate 
should  be  charged  for  long  as  for  short  distances,  and  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  enforce  the  Act.  The  railways  have  submitted  so  far,  but  they 
have  raised  the  fares  generally,  and  are  carrying  out  the  Act  in  such  a 
manner  as  practically  to  close  Illinois  against  the  States  more  westward. 
The  Act  evidently  must  be  repealed,  or  it  will  shatter  the  Farmers' 
Association  to  pieces ;  and  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  are  utterly  at  a  loss  as  to  their  next  step.  Proposals  are, 
therefore,  put  forward  of  the  wildest  kind,  some  being  for  confiscation 
hardly  concealed,  and  others  utterly  impracticable,  as,  for  instance,  that 
railways  should  be  declared  public  highways,  and  that  every  person  who 
chose  should  be  allowed  to  run  his  own  carriages  along  them  on  reasonable 
terms.  But  we  have  not  space  here  to  state,  much  less  to  discuss,  the 
various  projects  that  have  been  put  forward.  Nor  would  it,  indeed,  repay 
the  trouble ;  for  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  farmers  do  not  know 
their  own  minds  yet. 

It  is  of  more  interest  to  inquire  what  is  the  tendency  of  the  move- 
ment in  which  they  are  engaged.  Many  keen  observers  in  the  United 
States  are  of  opinion  that  the  agitation  has  been  got  up  by  the  "  poli- 
ticians." Some  time  ago  Congress  decided  that  no  more  public  lands 
should  be  granted  in  aid  of  public  works.  Were  this  decision  to  be 
adhered  to,  one  source  of  corruption  would  be  stopped.  But  the  poli- 
ticians are  anxious,  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  should  not  be  adhered  to ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  getting  it  set  aside,  many  think  that  they  have 
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fanned  the  undoubted  discontent  of  the  farmers  into  a  blaze,  intending 
by-and-by  to  come  forward  and  propose  additional  communication, 
managed  in  such  a  way  that  the  farmers'  corn  and  cattle  should  be 
carried  to  market  for  next  to  nothing.  In  support  of  this  view,  we  are 
reminded  that  several  months  ago  the  President  recommended  to  Con- 
gress a  scheme  of  canals  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  and  West  on  a 
scale  so  prodigious  that  their  construction  would  seem  beyond  the 
ability  of  any  country.  This,  we  are  assured,  was  one  of  the  moves  of 
the  game.  When  Congress  meets  again,  the  proposal  will  be  renewed, 
and  will  then  be  backed  up  by  a  popular  demand  which  will  be  simply 
irresistible.  We  should  be  sorry  to  deny  for  one  moment  the 
plausibility,  or  even  probability,  of  this  theory.  Of  the  President's 
personal  probity,  indeed,  we  have  not  a  doubt ;  and  therefore  we  are 
satisfied  that  in  making  the  recommendation  alluded  to,  he  was  actuated 
by  no  sordid  motives.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  not  always  well 
advised  in  the  bestowal  of  his  confidence :  undoubtedly,  too,  there  have 
been  politicians  taking  a  very  prominent  place  at  some  of  the  farmers' 
meetings,  dressed  up  in  "  hickory  "  trousers,  with  hay-seed  in  their  hair, 
and  -their  toes  showing  through  their  boots,  whose  interest  in  the 
farmers  may  be  asserted,  without  any  want  of  charity,  to  have  been 
measured  exactly  by  their  hope  of  getting  something  out  of  them.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  clever  demagogues  to  set  an 
agitation  on  foot  which  they  are  afterwards  unable  to  control,  and  this 
may  very  well  prove  to  be  a  case  in  point.  When  we  bear  in  mind  from 
what  classes  the  ranks  of  these  farmers  are  recruited, — Irish  peasants 
bred  in  hatred  of  government  and  even  of  law  itself,  Germans  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  1848,  or  who  since  left  their 
country  to  escape  military  service,  and  emigrants  from  the  eastern  cities 
deeply  tinged  with  socialism, — when  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  find  these  farmers  of  a  very  different  temper  from  those  who 
in  Europe  are  the  mainstay  of  Conservatism.  We  have  alluded  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  to  a  threat,  uttered  by  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  the  movement,  to  the  effect  that  the  trees  would  be  made  to 
bear  human  fruit.  The  threat  was  softened  in  a  subsequent  speech,  but 
even  in  its  corrected  form  the  harangue  was  violent  enough.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  indication  that  influences  are  working  among  these  farmers 
which  prudent  men  would  willingly  let  sleep.  A  significant  example 
occurred  only  the  other  day  at  one  of  their  State  conventions.  A  landowner 
of  considerable  wealth  was  proposed  as  chairman,  but  he  was  instantly 
rejected  by  the  farmers,  and  the  significance  of  the  incident  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  rejected  on  the  express  ground  of  his  wealth.  But 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  movement  is  the  hope 
avowed  by  more  than  one  of  its  leaders  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
it  may  be  made  the  means  of  realising  a  socialist  ideal.  Great  social 
palaces,  "  like  the  famous  one  at  Guise,"  are  to  form  the  centre  of  agri- 
cultural districts  cultivated  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and  through 
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the  varied  economies  resulting  from  combination,  all  the  luxuries  of  life 
as  well  as  all  the  conditions  of  the  highest  culture  are  to  be  secured  to 
every  one  willing  to  labour  half  the  hours  the  farmers  now  do.  In  spite  of 
these  symptoms,  it  may,  of  course,  be  that  the  great  body  of  the  farmers 
are  as  moderate  as  their  compeers  in  Europe.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  one  of  their  most  influential  leaders — the  organiser,  if  not 
the  director,  of  the  movement  in  Illinois— is  in  a  frame  of  mind  which 
cannot  be  described  as  less  than  dangerous,  and  his  most  inflammatory 
harangues  are  cheered  to  the  echo  by  his  audiences.  Other  leaders  are 
dreaming  of  making  the  combination  of  the  agricultural  classes  a  means, 
not  of  ameliorating  their  lot  merely,  but  of  equalising  their  condition, 
of  getting  rid  of  poverty,  and  of  placing  all  capacities  on  the  same 
footing  by  employing  them  in  the  occupations  they  are  fitted  for.  And, 
lastly,  in  one  State  at  least,  the  mere  possession  of  wealth  by  a  farmer 
makes  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  his  class.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  leaven  of  revolution  and  socialism  is  working  among 
the  mass.  How  deeply  it  has  penetrated  we  do  not  undertake  to  say. 
But,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  class,  and  con- 
stitutes its  weakness,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  rich  farmers  are 
disliked  is  that  they  help  to  keep  up  wages.  Though  struggling,  these 
farmers  are  all  employers  of  labour,  and  consequently,  as  yet  at  least, 
are  generally  opposed  to  trades-unionist  demands.  This  is  apparent  in 
many  ways,  but  more  particularly  in  their  unconcealed  repugnance  to  the 
Eight  Hours'  Bill.  The  progress  of  the  movement  may  give  the  com- 
munistic party  amongst  them  the  ascendancy,  and  may  thus  overcome 
this  feeling.  But  up  to  the  present  neither  socialistic  tendencies,  nor 
republican  institutions,  nor  the  levelling  influences  of  a  brand-new 
country  have  been  able  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  majority  class 
antipathies  or  class  selfishness. 
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I  HAVE  just  laid  down  a  little  old  book  which  vividly  reminds  me  of  the 
pleasures  that  none  but  the  stupid  can  enjoy.  Tormented  by  the  pains 
of  thinking,  I  have  often  envied  the  placid  peace  of  those  who  cannot 
think  at  all.  How  delightful  it  must  be,  I  have  said  to  myself,  to  be 
able  to  hold  the  most  utterly  contradictory  views  on  all  things,  divine  and 
human,  without  the  faintest  suspicion  as  to  their  inconsistency,  or  any 
logical  horror  of  inconsistency  itself !  Women,  with  occasional  exceptions, 
are  not  much  troubled  by  such  inconsistencies.  Are  they,  therefore, 
less  happy  than  men  ?  How  soothing  it  must  be  to  be  hopelessly 
incapable  of  syllogisms  !  What  pangs  is  not  a  mind  spared  that  refuses 
to  admit  that  if  A  is  B,  and  C  is  A,  therefore  C  is  also  B !  What 
admirable  wives  and  mothers  and  daughters  there  are,  and  what  praise- 
worthy country  parsons  too,  to  whom  all  this  bepuzzlement  about  A,  B, 
and  C  is  as  unintelligible  as  a  conjuror's  gibberish  !  Supposing  it  were 
suddenly  proved  that  all  our  astronomers  are  wrong,  and  that  the  sun 
really  goes  round  the  earth,  what  horrible  agonies  should  we  thinking 
people  endure  who  believe  in  mathematics  and  the  multiplication  table, 
and  what  a  hideous  scepticism  would  darken  the  rest  of  our  lives  !  Yet 
the  unthinking  multitude  would  be  unmoved  by  a  single  painful  thought, 
and  would  dress,  dine,  digest,  and  sleep  as  unconcernedly  as  if  Copernicus 
and  Newton  had  never  existed. 

Then,  again,  there  is  that  enviable  capacity  for  enjoying  many  things 
which,  in  my  unfortunate  state  of  culture,  I  do  detest.  I  never  walk 
through  an  old  house  filled  with  eighteenth-century  furniture  without 
envying  the  simplicity  and  credulity  of  my  ancestors.  How  easily  must 
that  generation  have  been  pleased  which  saw  beauty  in  those  spindle- 
legged  chairs  and  tables,  and  which  could  plaster  up  a  Gothic  roof  or 
screen,  and  paint  some  venerable  oak-carving  a  pale  blue  colour,  and 
find  itself  refreshed  by  the  effect !  There  are  limits,  indeed,  to  one's 
envy  of  the  non-culture — I  will  not  call  it  the  barbarism — of  the  past. 
By  no  possible  effort  of  sympathy  can  I  wish  to  feel  as  those  felt  who 
delighted  to  contemplate  King  George  the  Fourth,  in  his  tight  coat  and 
silk  stockings,  sitting  upon  his  royal  sofa  with  arm  outstretched,  as 
depicted  by  the  courtier  paint-brush  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

As  to  the  amount  of  happiness  connected  with  the  mutabilities  of 
ladies'  dress,  on  the  other  hand,  my  thoughts  are  much  exercised.  Does 
it,  or  does  it  not,  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  one's  whole  life  to  be  able  to 
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be  equally  delighted  with  a  mass  of  false  hair  of  reddish  hue  at  the  back 
of  one's  head,  and  a  mass  of  false  hair,  made  white  with  powder,  on  the 
top  of  one's  head,  and  a  head  without  any  false  hair  at  all  ?  Take  the 
whole  amount  of  rapture  which  one  has  ever  experienced  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  consider  whether  it  is  equal,  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  daily  self-complacency  of  the  simple  soul  that  is 
conscious  of  being  always  clothed  as  fashion  demands,  whether  fashion  pre- 
scribes four-and-twenty  inches  or  three  yards  as  the  diameter  of  her  gown. 
I  go,  perhaps,  to  a  gaily-dressed  evening  gathering,  where  every  woman, 
whether  old  or  young,  is  decolletee,  in  varying  degrees  of  exposure. 
What  necks  do  I  see  !  What  shoulders  !  What  complexions  !  Yet  are 
not  those  smiling  creatures  happy  whose  skins  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  colour  as  their  dresses  ?  Is  the  enjoyment  of  that  amiable 
female  marred  by  the  thought  that  she  has  clothed  herself  in  a  hue  which 
brings  out  most  forcibly  the  sad  fact  that  time  is  beginning  its  ravages 
upon  her  face  and  arms  ?  And  are  women  generally  to  be  pitied 
because  they  are  for  the  most  part  unaware  of  the  fact  that  good-looking 
arms  are  not  common,  and  that  arms  which  are  not  good-looking  had 
better  be  encased  in  some  pleasant-looking  sleeves  than  paraded  before 
the  public  gaze  ?  These  are  difficult  questions  for  him  to  settle  who 
speculates  on  the  advantages  of  the  culture  of  to-day.  For,  if  "  a  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,"  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  a  thing  which 
is  not  of  beauty  is  a  pain  for  ever  ? 

Here,  for,  instance,  is  this  little  book  which  I  have  laid  on  the  table 
before  me ; — should  I  be  happier  if  I  were  like  the  Dutchman  who  wrote 
it,  and  the  generation  of  Dutchmen  who  could  enjoy  its  joking  ?  I  think 
so ;  or  at  least  I  think  it  is  not  quite  impossible  that  he  was  capable  of 
enjoyments  of  which  I  know  that  I  am  incapable.  He  makes  me  think 
of  Ostade  and  Teniers,  and  their  boozy,  jovial  drinkers  and  card-players 
and  dancing  boors.  He  was  surely  the  scholarly  representative  of  those 
fat-faced  and  heavy-eyed  revellers  among  the  classes  that  knew  not 
Latin,  and  who  excite  the  scorn  of  our  picture  critics  of  to-day,  who 
account  all  such  grosser  specimens  of  humanity  as  unworthy  of  notice  in 
the  "fine  arts."  For  myself,  I  have  often  looked  with  a  sort  of 
sympathy  at  these  old  Dutch  paintings,  and  wished  our  living  painters 
knew  the  art  of  using  the  brush  as  well  as  they  knew  it ;  though  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  now  considered  a  sign  of  a  debased  taste  to  see  anything 
admirable  in  Teniers.  For  much  drinking,  too,  when  it  appears  in  its 
concrete  condition,  as  exhibited  by  the  English  drunkard,  I  have  an 
uncontrollable  aversion ;  but  your  Dutch  tippler  is  another  matter,  at 
least  as  he  was  formerly  painted.  In  such  pictures  what  really  strikes 
one  is  the  simple,  hearty  enjoyment  of  those  extremely  stupid  and 
utterly  uncultivated  clowns.  Life,  one  thinks,  could  hardly  have  been 
for  them  a  very  hard  struggle,  in  which  pleasure  was  rare,  and  when  it 
did  come,  was  scarcely  pleasure  at  all.  Almost  all  the  Dutch  painters, 
in  truth,  were  Dutchmen  to  the  core ;  and  with  true  brotherly  feeling 
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enjoyed,    from   their   artistic   eminence,   the   humbler  life   which   they 
painted  so  lovingly  in  their  pictures. 

So,  too,  what  but  a  Dutch  intellect,  cultivated  as  the  Dutch  intellect 
was  cultivated  some  two  centuries  ago,  could  deliberately  have  written 
this  same  mock  disquisition,  discussing  the  position  in  which  Lazarus, 
the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  must  have  found  himself  with  regard 
to  his  property  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead  ?  None  but  a  heavily 
moving  brain,  fed  upon,  the  learning  of  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  and  de- 
pressed with  the  fogs  rising  perpetually  from  the  Scheldt,  could  deliberately 
plan  such  a  jest,  and  laboriously  carry  it  out  in  the  true  Batavian  Latin  of 
the  period.  What  was  the  real  name  and  occupation  of  this  heavy-witted 
jester  I  do  not  know.  The  title  of  his  book  stands  thus:  "  Henrici 
Verduyn,  dum  viveret  utriusque  juris  ac  medicinaa  Doctoris,  disquisitio 
juridica  de  testamento  atque  hasreditate  LAZAKI  bis  mortui,  aliorumque 
bis  mortuorum.  In  ordinem  redegit  et  iis,  quce  deesse  videbantur,  auxit 
Tobias  Boel  Junior  Jurisconsultus.  Amstelaadami,  apud  Joannem  Boom, 
Anno  1705."  The  very  title  is  redolent  of  mists,  schiedam,  and  tobacco. 
What  could  one  expect  in  the  way  of  liveliness  and  esprit  from  the  conjunc- 
tion of  a  Verduyn,  a  Boel,  and  a  Boom  ?  Such  names  are  far  more 
suggestive  than  such  manufactured  soubriquets  as  Dunderheadius,  or 
Heavysternius,  or  even  Dryasdust.  In  these  long-drawn  appellatives 
one  detects  at  once  the  English  imitator,  and  looks  only  for  some  faint 
approach  to  the  true  laborious  joking  of  which  Holland  has  had  the 
monopoly,  but  which  Holland  has  long  ceased  to  produce  for  the  benefit 
of  the  learned  and  easily-amused  world.  Such  jests,  moreover,  must  be 
regarded  as  having  some  intimate  and  subtle  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  which  lends  itself  alike  to  the  most  lumbering  efforts 
of  wit  and  the  most  ferocious  anger  of  controversy,  whether  literary  or 
theological.  There  is  a  flavour  in  the  sesquipedalian  adjectives  of  the 
divines  and  critics  of  the  past,  when  they  wrote  only  in  Latin,  which  we 
miss  altogether  in  the  more  decent  abusiveness  of  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  Pope  alone  still  curses  those  whom  he  dislikes  in  the  Latin  which  was 
once  universal,  and  he  alone  rolls  out  the  old  epithets  of  hatred  and 
ignorance  with  the  relish  of  our  ancestors.  Could  he  be  persuaded  to 
anathematize  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Protestant  heretic  in  the 
purest  Tuscan,  some  serious  modification  in  his  adjectives  would  instantly 
be  the  result.  No  gentleman  could  solemnly  curse  his  opponents  in  the 
full-mouthed  Billingsgate  of  the  day.  The  exquisite  sense  of  enjoyment 
with  which  the  older  divines  and  scholars  used  to  denounce  the  malignity 
of  those  who  differed  -from  them  would  give  place  to  some  sense  of 
shame  ;  and  possibly,  with  the  introduction  of  decency  in  language,  would 
enter  some  slight  emotions  of  Christian  charity.  Conceive,  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  would  be  the  correspondence  in  our  English  newspapers 
if  the  writers  in  the  Church  Times  and  the  Record  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
the  readers  of  those  papers  could  understand  what  was  written.  Or 
imagine  certain  well-known  speakers  at  Exeter  Hall  proclaiming  the 
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iniquities  of  the  Jesuits  or  the  Ritualists  in  broad  mediaeval  Latinity.  One 
result  certainly  would  follow.  Their  vocabulary  would  be  at  the  least 
amusing ;  and  I  can  even  imagine  myself  voluntarily  coming  within  its  range. 

So  it  is  with  this  elaborate  joke  concerning  the  will  and  the  inheritance 
of  Lazarus.  It  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  vernacular  of  two  centuries 
ago,  which  I  will  venture,  with  many  apologies,  to  call  Dutch,  having  the 
fear  of  Mr.  Freeman  before  my  eyes,  and  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  views 
of  the  Saturday  Review  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  old  Batavian  tongue. 
To  do  the  author  justice,  indeed,  he  was  conscious  that  some  captious 
reader  might  account  his  speculations  worthless,  and  his  joking  extremely 
dull.  Accordingly,  he  begins  by  apologizing  for  it  by  another  laborious 
piece  of  banter,  giving  the  names  of  sundry  real  and  imaginary  personages 
who  have  trifled  in  the  same  style,  amidst  the  applause  of  their  several 
contemporaries.  One  author  wrote,  he  says,  on  the  quarrels  of  pigs ; 
another  on  the  last  testament  of  Grunnius  Porcellus,  in  which  name  is 
doubtless  to  be  detected  some  reference  to  the  grunt  of  the  hog.  Theodore 
Beza,  he  declares,  wrote  an  essay  on  the  word  "  nothing,"  and  a  certain 
Menalca  Caprimulgus  a  treatise  on  the  wool  of  goats  ;  Jerome  Cardan 
published  an  encomium  on  the  gout ;  Erasmus  (which  is  true)  wrote 
"The  Praise  of  Folly;"  and  Homer  (which  is  also  true)  sang  "The 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Mice."  One  Martin  Schokius  discoursed  on 
the  excellence  of  smoke,  and  of  deafness,  and  also  on  the  word  "  nothing ; " 
and  a  lady,  named  Thessala,  composed  a  funeral  oration  on  a  cock. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  examples  of  serious  jesting  which  our 
Mynheer  quotes,  including,  as  the  enlightened  reader  will  suspect,  sundry 
little  matters  which  modern  refinement  forbids  me  to  repeat. 

And  surely  he  was  happy  when  he  had  compiled  the  doleful  catalogue. 
I  can  conceive  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  read  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  congratulated  himself  on  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  had  contrived 
to  introduce  a  few  real  books  into  his  imaginary  list.  I  only  wonder  that 
as  he  mentions  the  poem  which  Vida  really  wrote  on  the  game  of  chess, 
he  has  omitted  another  equally  well-known  poem  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, which  ought  to  be  familiar  as  household  words  to  the  male  and 
female  agitators  in  a  certain  cause,  which  they  alone  conceive  to  be  fitted 
for  miscellaneous  platform  and  pamphlet  discussion.  As  it  is,  Verduyn- 
Boel  evidently  does  not  like  to  bring  this  introductory  joke  to  an  end,  and 
here  again  makes  us  feel  the  peculiar  value  of  the  Latin  tongue  for  such  pain- 
ful jocosity.  If  he  could  have  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper  in  Dutch,  it  is 
certain  that  they  must  have  been  lost  to  all  of  us  who  are  ignorant  of  that 
peculiar  development  of  the  great  Aryan  speech.  I,  for  one,  indeed, 
much  lament  that  the  learned  of  all  lands  have  ceased  to  write  in  Latin 
on  matters  on  which  scholars  love  to  communicate  with  one  another.  On 
this  ground  there  is  something  to  be  said  even  for  the  Latin  of  the  Papal 
Anathemas.  A  Pontiff  whose  maledictions  are  designed  "  urbi  et  orbi " 
should  not  express  himself  in  any  vulgar  vernacular.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  cursing  in  Italian  those  who  know  nothing  of  that  melodious 
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tongue  ?  Whereas  in  every  civilised  land,  and  wherever  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergy  are  to  be  found,  there  are  some  persons  connected  with 
the  newspapers  who  can  make  the  Latin  anathematisings  intelligible  to 
the  multitude.  Now,  too,  in  England,  are  we  not  going  to  reform  our 
Latin  pronunciation,  with  the  distinct  view  of  holding  conversation  with 
our  Continental  friends  ?  So  that  on  this  special  ground  it  seems  more 
important  than  ever  that  scholars  all  over  the  world  should  have  some 
language  common  to  them  all,  in  which  they  may  communicate  both  their 
friendly  and  indignant  thoughts  to  one  another.  It  is  true  that  our 
English  reformers  of  pronunciation  have  hardly  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  sounds  we  are  hereafter  to  utter.  It  will  be  a  fearful  day  when  we 
enter  a  young  ladies'  school-room — for  are  not  all  young  ladies  going  to 
learn  Latin  ? — and  hear  the  governess  informing  them  that  Kikero  was 
murdered  through  the  connivance  of  Octavius  Ksesar.  But  setting  this 
aside,  if  every  nation  in  Europe  should  ever  take  to  emulate  the  Germans 
in  learning,  as  they  are  imitating  them  in  soldiering,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  student,  who  wishes  to  be  "  posted  up  "  in  all  the  current  scholar- 
ship of  the  day,  to  be  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  vernaculars  which  we 
tremble  to  think  of,  if  this  new  fashion  of  writing  in  one's  own  vulgar 
tongue  should  be  adopted  all  over  the  world. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  Dutchman.  He  assures  us  that  no  less 
than  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  learned  authors  have  written  in  this 
same  serio-comic  vein  ;  and  that  their  works  of  this  sort  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  by  one  Casparus  Dornavius,  philosopher  and  doctor 
of  medicine,  under  the  title  of  "  Amphitheatrum  Sapientise  Socraticae, 
Joco  Serias,  hoc  est,  &c.  &c."  The  rest  of  the  title  may  be  left  to  the 
reader  to  imagine  for  himself.  Then  he  begins  his  juridical  discussion  in 
full  form,  with  a  declaration  that  he  was  first  induced  to  meditate  seriously 
on  the  condition  in  which  Lazarus  found  himself  with  regard  to  his  pro- 
perty when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  through  meditating  on  the 
narrative  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  quote  at 
length  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Theodore  Beza ;  printing  all  the  important  words  and  phrases  in  capital 
letters.  Indeed  this  appears  to  be  one  of  our  Dutchman's  peculiar 
devices  for  giving  an  air  of  seriousness  to  the  whole  production.  His 
speculations  are  studded  with  capital  letters  and  sprinkled  with  italics 
throughout  to  an  extent  that  far  exceeds  the  dashings  and  the  double  dash- 
ings  with  which  the  young  lady  of  the  present  period  is  said  to  emphasize  her 
correspondence  with  her  dearest  friends.  The  reasons,  at  the  same  time, 
for  thus  distinguishing  certain  passages  are  entirely  beyond  my  powers  of 
guessing ;  unless  it  is  that  there  is  some  hidden  fun  supposed  to  be  dis- 
played in  the  manufacture  of  sentences  of  Latin,  defying  all  ordinary 
powers  of  construing,  and  therefore  calling  for  special  attention  from  the 
Dutch  scholarship  of  the  day.  As  I  turn  over  his  pages,  indeed,  I  can 
only  account  for  the  production  of  such  jesting,  even  amid  the  lowest 
levels  of  Batavian  swamps,  by  a  view  of  the  origin  of  human  dulness 
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which  was  once  expounded  to  me  by  a  certain  Italian  ecclesiastic.  Jupiter, 
he  informed  me,  according  to  a  prologue  which  is  not  in  Lempriere,  when 
he  authorised  Prometheus  to  manufacture  a  sufficient  number  of  mortal 
men  and  women  out  of  the  appropriate  clay,  presented  him  with  a  fixed 
quantity  of  brain,  which  he  was  to  distribute  fairly  among  the  whole 
human  race.  Prometheus,  however,  not  being  used  to  calculating,  or 
being  like  a  schoolboy  who  is  persuaded  that  there  can  be  no  limit  to  his 
resources  when  he  finds  his  pocket  well  filled  at  the  end  of  the  holidays, 
was  most  extravagant  in  his  disposition  of  this  brain  amongst  the  mortals 
whom  he  produced ;  and  after  a  time,  to  his  dismay,  found  the  supply 
falling  short,  while  the  multiplication  of  men  and  women  went  on  at  an 
ever  increasing  rate.  In  this  strait  he  bethought  himself  of  the  existence 
of  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  vegetable  pumpkin  which  lay  at  his 
hand  ;  and  then,  by  a  judicious  addition  of  this  pumpkin  to  a. very  small 
amount  of  the  original  brain,  he  contrived  to  turn  out  as  many  generations 
of  humanity  as  it  was  his  office  to  supply.  Hence  it  was  that  the  early 
generations  of  mankind  were  so  far  more  brilliant  than  those  that  followed, 
whose  thoughts  and  feelings  were  the  result  of  a  pumpkinised  brain,  and 
not  of  the  original  cerebral  substance  which  came  straight  from  the  hand 
of  Jove.  Hence,  too,  when  any  person  now  appears  more  than  ordinarily 
stupid  in  the  midst  of  a  stupid  kindred,  we  are  to  attribute  his  abnormal 
stupidity  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiarly  large  proportion  of  pumpkin  in 
his  skull.  Thus,  then,  and  thus  only,  can  we  account  for  the  notion  as 
to  what  constitutes  wit  and  laughableness  in  Mynheer  Verduyn.  Could 
any  man,  for  instance,  who  thought  with  brain  and  not  with  pumpkin, 
have  deliberately  written  as  follows,  and  expected  anybody  to  be  amused  ? 
The  reader  who  does  not  understand  Latin  will  pardon  the  quotation  for 
the  sake  of  his  or  her  more  learned  brother.  "  De  BIS  MORTUIS  duze 
extant  DISPUTATIONES  THEOLOGIC.E  ;  quarum  altera  in  illustri  Schola 
DEBRECINA  publice  habita  a  Clarissimo  viro  D.  GEOBGIO  C.  COMARINO, 
S.S.  Theol.  Doctore  et  Profess.  Impressa  ULTRAJECTI  apud  THEGNARDUM 
a  DRENNEN  anno  1659,  in  24mo.  Altera  vero  Praeside  D.  BALTHASARE 
BEBELIO,  S.S.  Theol.  D.  et  P.P.  FAMIGERATISSIMO,  summi  Templi  Eccle- 
siaste,  et  Collegii  WILHELMITANI  Ephoro  gravissimo,  &c.  Habita  ab  M. 
TOBIA  WINCKLER,  Noribergensis,  a*hno  1672.  ARGENTOBATI,  Typis 
IOANNIS  WELPERI,  in  4to."  , 

Then  he  proceeds  with  his  argument,  discussing,  first  of  all,  whether 
Lazarus  made  a  will  before  he  died  of  the  sickness  recorded  in  the  Bible  ; 
remarking  that  a  will  is  to  be  considered  as  the  last  expression  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  testator,  and  that  until  he  dies  his  legatees  cannot  come  into 
possession ;  which  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  following  highly  intelligible 
passage  of  references,  all  printed  in  italics.  The  non-Latin-reading  reader 
will  once  more  pardon  the  quotation,  and  if  he  understands  Dutch  will  be 
more  able  than  I  am  to  decide  whether  its  concluding  sentence  is  genuine 
Dutch  or  the  reverse  : — §  1.  Institut.  de  hered.  qualit.  et  differ.  I.  hercdita 
62  I.  ad  ea  157.  §  in  contractibus  2.  D.  de  ReguL  jur.  I.  nihil  (X  24. 
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De.  de  verlor.  siynif.  I.  testamentum  1  D.  qui  testam.  fac,  poss.  jitncta  I. 
heres.  in  37.  D.  de  acquir.  vel  omitt.  hered.  Grotii  Inlegdung  2  boek  14 
deel  §  des  overledens  erit  21  deel  §  Verlatinge. 

But  ex  pede  Herculem.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  In  every 
page  there  occur  two  or  three  similar  references  to  imaginary  authors, 
expressed  with  as  much  intelligibleness  and  lucidity  as  distinguish  the 
sentences  I  have  quoted.  The  whole,  in  truth,  is  an  elaborate  piece  of 
solemn  nonsense  ;  and  it  is  only  by  reflecting  on  the  quality  of  the  comic 
periodicals  and  the  comic  songs  and  the  burlesques  which  are  at  this  hour 
popular  in  our  London  itself,  interpreted  by  the  apologue  of  Prometheus 
and  the  Pumpkin,  that  we  can  believe  that  such  dismal  jesting  was  ever 
written,  and  ever  read,  and  ever  accounted  entertaining.  And  yet,  in  all 
seriousness,  what  a  change  must  have  come  over  European  ways  since 
the  year  when  this  portentous  fooling  was  indulged  in  !  Would  any  man 
nowadays,  who  can  write  Latin,  painfully  elaborate  a  ponderous  parody 
like  this,  taking  for  his  subject  an  incident  in  the  Bible  narratives,  and 
imagine  it  a  jeu  d' esprit  ?  It  is  not  merely  that  no  publisher  would  throw 
away  his  money  in  printing  that  which  no  one  would  read  ;  but  would  it 
enter  into  the  head  of  anybody  who  could  write  a  sentence  of  Latin,  even 
such  as  passes  for  Latin  at  Eton  and  other  famous  schools,  to  elaborate 
such  a  literary  portent,  and  ask  us  to  laugh  at  it  ?  Let  us,  then,  at  least, 
be  thankful,  in  the  interests  of  scholarship,  that  Latin  has  become  an 
absolutely  dead  language  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  amuse  certain  sections 
of  the  British  public.  C. 
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IN  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise  the  daughter  of  the  wise  Jew  says  to  her 
friend,  "I  suppose  you  have  not  read  many  books;"  and,  on  being 
asked  why  she  supposes  so,  makes  answer,  "  Because  you  are  so  upright 
and  downright,  so  inartificial,  so  thoroughly  and  naturally  your  real  self ; 
and  my  father  says  that  people  seldom  retain  these  characteristics  who 
have  read  many  books." 

(I  quote  from  memory,  and  give  only  the  sense  of  the  passage.) 
The  study  of  the  mottoes  which  are  to  be  found  carved  or  painted  on 
old-fashioned  Tyrolese  houses  affords  a  commentary  upon,  and  an  illus- 
tration of,  this  saying  of  Lessing's  Nathan.  It  is  manifest  that  those  who 
chose  such  mottoes,  or  invented  them,  had  read  but  few  books — 
perhaps  none ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more  complete 
specimens  of  downrightness,  inartificiality,  and  naivete. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  mottoes  are  repeated  and  copied  from  one 
house  to  another ;  and  invariably  the  later  versions  of  them  are  improved  in 
orthography — often  in  syntax  ;  but  have  somehow  lost  the  stamp  of  sturdy, 
unconscious  simplicity  which  marks  the  older  ones.  In  a  word,  their 
writers  have  been  reading  many — house-fronts  !  and  have  lost  in  originality 
what  has  been  gained  in  correctness.  All  over  the  beautiful  green  land 
of  Tyrol  you  come  upon  picturesque,  many-gabled  old  dwellings,  with 
massive  vaulted  entrance  halls  and  huge  projecting  eaves.  They  stand  a 
little  backward  from  the  village  street,  with  verdant  orchards  stretching 
behind  them,  and  scarlet  geraniums  flaming  in  their  sleepy  old  windows. 
Or  it  may  be  that  one  stands  lonely  and  venerable  on  a  town  Platz, 
surrounded  by  newer  and  flimsier  constructions,  and  offers  to  the  passer- 
by a  tempting  depth  of  cool  shadow  beneath  its  beetle-browed  portal. 
Or,  again,  you  may  find  such  a  one  solidly  defying  wind  and  weather  in 
some  mountain  solitude :  a  very  patriarch  of  a  house,  with  a  numerous 
family  of  barns,  out-houses,  stables,  and  peasants'  cottages,  grouped 
around  him.  A  great  dog,  sleek  and  well  fed,  as  all  dumb  beasts  seem 
to  be  among  German  folk,  blinks  in  the  sunshine  before  the  door. 
Poultry  cluck  and  flutter  round  the  barn,  whence  comes  a  fragrant  smell 
of  grain  and  spicy  hay.  The  cattle-bells  clink  and  tinkle  from  the  green, 
green  pastures  down  by  the  stream.  Even  the  great  stern  mountains 
seem  to  shimmer  and  grow  soft  in  the  warm  autumn  air.  Only  two  or 
three  wooden  sledges  and  a  snow-plough  piled  up  beside  the  stable-door 
remind  us  that  in  a  month  or  two  bitter  winds  will  blow  through  the 
gorge,  that  the  peaks  yonder  which  pierce  the  blue,  will  pour  down  their 
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dread  artillery  of  hail  and  stones  and  torrents  and  cold,  cruel  avalanches, 
and  that  the  old  house  needs  all  his  strength  of  wall  and  roof  to  resist 
the  assaults  of  King  Winter  and  his  army. 

And  there  on  the  house-front,  whether  it  be  in  village,  town,  or 
mountain  valley,  you  may  read  some  pious  prayer,  or  pithy  sentence,  or 
worldly-wise  saw  carved  in  quaint  German  for  the  edification  of  those 
who  pass  by.  The  same  thing  is  common  in  Switzerland  and  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  But  our  business  now  is  with  the  Tyrolese  inscrip- 
tions. More  than  one  collection  of  these  has  been  made  and  published  by 
native  Tyrolese.  But  I  have  met  with  no  volume  in  which  the  inscriptions 
are  classified  or  commented  on.  They  are  simply  jotted  down  literally, 
as  one  might  write  them  in  one's  note-book.  But  even  thus  barely  and 
simply  presented,  they  are  full  of  interest  for  the  observer  of  national 
manners  and  characteristics.  They  are  gradually  and  not  very  slowly 
disappearing.  If  by  time  or  accident  a  motto  becomes  effaced,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  replaced  by  the  owner  of  the  house.  Such  things  are 
old-fashioned, — zopfig,  as  the  Germans  have  it  (that  is  to  say,  literally, 
pigtailish  :  an  expression  to  which  our  "  square-toed  "  may  answer),  and 
few  persons  choose  to  brave  the  ridicule  of  their  modern-minded  neigh- 
bours by  carving  again  the  old  inscription,  with  its  rude  spelling  and 
antique  phrase. 

It  is  curious  to  conjecture  how  far,  and  in  what  manner,  new  mottoes 
would  differ  from  the  old,  if  Fashion  suddenly  took  it  into  her  light  head 
to  patronise  ihe  writing  of  them  up  pro  bono  pulllco  !  The  religious 
inscriptions,  which  are  very  numerous,  would  surely  change  their  tone 
very  considerably.  They  would  probably  become  more  or  less  contro- 
versial. And,  instead  of  the  comfortable,  confident,  easy-going  kind  of 
piety  which  seems  to  take  for  granted  all  men's  assent  to  its  postulates, 
we  should  probably  have  a  taste  of  the  defiant  spirit  which  is  aware  that 
its  dicta  may,  likely  enough,  be  contradicted,  and  therefore  utters  them 
with  tenfold  zeal  and  emphasis.  Nay,  in  these  times  of  strife  and 
upheaval,  it  might  be  that  the  concoctors  or  choosers  of  religious  mottoes 
in  the  Tyrol  should  rather  seek  such  words  as  might  serve  for  missiles 
against  their  enemies  than  pour  out  thanksgiving  and  prayer  and  blessing 
in  the  antique  fashion. 

The  most  purse-proud  and  prosperous  farmer  or  merchant  would 
scarcely  announce  now-a-days  to  all  the  world,  in  letters  calculated  to  last 
some  centuries,  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  good  repute,  and  with  well-filled 
hands,"  as  a  certain  Hans  Stoffner  did,  who  built  in  the  year  1547.  And 
an  innkeeper  would  think  twice  before  he  so  wore  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve  as  to  write  up  in  his  tap-room,  "  Come  hither  and  sit  down;  but 
if  your  purse  be  light,  make  off  again  at  once.  Come  hither,  nay  dear 
guest,  if  only  you  have  money  in  your  purse  !  "  which  sincere  invitation 
exists  in  an  inn  at  Klausenbach. 

Many  causes,  doubtless,  co-operate  to  change  all  that.  But  amongst 
them  all  perhaps  increased  intercommunication  between  distant  com- 
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munities  is  the  most  active.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  some  sense  equivalent  to 
Nathan's  "reading  of  many  books."  It  brings  men  in  contact  with 
other  minds.  It  reveals  to  them  what  is  thought  and  said  by  that 
mysterious  authority,  "  other  people,"  of  whose  existence  outside  his  or 
her  own  village  the  Tyrolese  peasant  could  form  but  a  dim  conception  eighty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Meanwhile  there  still  remains  a  sufficiently 
copious  store  of  old  mottoes — pious,  comic,  simple,  and  cynical — from 
which  to  offer  a  selection  to  the  reader,  which  may  not  be  without  interest 
and  amusement. 

The  inscriptions  dedicating  the  house  to  God,  to  the  Virgin,  or  to  some 
favourite  saint,  are  naturally  the  most  numerous.  They  frequently 
consist  of  but  two  lines  roughly  rhymed.  Sometimes  they  extend  to  four, 
or  even  six  lines.  In  the  following  translations  care  has  been  taken  to 
give  the  measure  of  the  lines,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  frequently  halting 
and  unsymmetrical,  and  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rude  un- 
sophisticated simplicity  of  the  original.  Take  this  one  from  Jochberg: — 

The  Lord  this  dwelling  be  about, 
And  bless  all  who  go  in  and  out. 

Another : — 

Mother  of  God,  with  gracious  arm 
Protect  our  beasts  and  us  from  harm. 

Here  the  supplication  for  the  cattle — who  are,  it  will  be  observed,  put 
before  the  inhabitants  of  the  house — speaks  as  eloquently  as  a  long 
description  could  do,  of  the  pastoral  character  of  the  country ;  of  green 
Alp  pastures,  and  the  importance  to  the  peasant  of  his  milky  herd. 

All  travellers  in  the  Tyrol  will  remember  to  have  seen  images  of 
St.  Florian  on  many  a  village  house  and  above  many  a  village  well. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  a  favourite  position  for  the  figure  of  the  saint.  His 
especial  vocation  is  to  ward  off  fire  from  dwelling-houses,  or  to  extinguish 
it  should  it  break  out.  In  a  country  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
dwellings  is  built  of  wood,  fire  is  a  frequent  and  terrible  scourge.  And 
consequently  the  good  offices  of  St.  Florian  are  in  very  general  request. 
There  stands  the  little  wooden  image,  painted  in  flaring  colours,  and,  if 
possible,  gilded  into  the  bargain,  above  the  cool  well,  and  looks  down 
majestically  upon  generation  after  generation  of  village  damsels  washing 
or  drawing  water.  St.  Florian  is  represented  as  a  warrior,  with  sword 
and  helmet,  and  scarlet  drapery,  and  cheeks  almost  as  scarlet,  and  a  black 
truculent-looking  beard.  Often  he  is  painted  in  fresco,  on  a  house-front,  in 
the  act  of  pouring  a  bucket  of  water  over  a  burning  house  ; — which  house 
is  usually  represented  as  reaching  up  to  the  calf  of  his  leg,  or  thereabouts. 
Here  is  a  double  dedication  to  this  saint  and  another,  from 
Terfens  :— 

Holy  Sebastian  and  Florian 

Be  our  patrian  I  (s/c) 

The  German  word  "patron"  is  quietly  turned  into  "patrian"  in 
VOL.  xxvin. — NO.  167.  28. 
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order  to  rhyme  with  Florian ;  which  example  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
follow. 

Another  has  a  strong  flavour  of  feudality,  and  the  homage  due  to  good 
birth  :— 

Thou  of  Austrian  knightly  race, 
Keep  fire  and  danger  from  this  place. 

(At  Tramin,  under  a  picture  of  St.  Florian.) 

There  are  other  inscriptions  to  St.  George,  St.  Martin,  &c. ;  and  a 
very  large  number  inculcate  trust  in  God  as  the  only  sure  hold-fast  on 
earth.  For  example  : — 

The  love  of  God's  the  fairest  thing, 
The  loveliest  this  world  can  bring. 
Who  sets  his  heart  elsewhere,  in  vain 
Hath  lived  ;  nor  may  to  Heaven  attain. 

(Rinn.) 
Another : — 

The  help  of  man  is  small, 
Trust  God  alone  for  all. 


The  following  from  Matrei,  in  the  Pusterthal,  sums  up  the  principal 
evils  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  considered  they  had  to  fear  a 
century  or  so  ago.  The  bold  conceit  of  the  enemy  "  lightening  "  against 
them  is  literally  rendered : — 

O  Lord,  protect  this  house, 

And  all  the  dwellers  there  ! 

Pour  gracious  blessings  out, 

From  flood  and  fire  us  spare. 

He  whom  Thy  hand  protects  no  ill  shall  frighten, 

Though  foes  and  thunder-clouds  may  lighten. 

Apropos  of  Matrei,  here  is  another  inscription  from  that  often  burned- 
down  village,  which  has  something  touching  in  its  quaint  simplicity  of 
trust  :— 

In  thirty  yeai-s  completed  by  God's  grace, 

Burnt  down  four  times  upon  the  self-same  place, 

To  Jesus'  and  to  Mary's  mercy  then 

In  faith  entrusted,  and  built  up  again. 

This  one,  from  Wenns  in  the  Pitzthal,  is  amusing,  from  the  emphatic 
way  in  which  the  change  is  mentioned  to  St.  Florian  from  a  higher 
patron : — 

This  house  in  God's  hand  I  did  lay, 

Three  times  the  fire  burned  all  away, 

A  fourth  time  I  have  built  it  up  again, 

And  now  'tis  dedicated  to  Saint  Florian. 

,0ne  seems  to  hear  the  worthy  peasant  add  sot  to  voce,  "  Let's  see  what 
7«?'ll  do  for  us  !  " 

The  following  is  found  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  villages  of  North 
Tyrol :— 
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We  build  us  houses  strong  and  wide, 
Though  here  we  may  not  long  abide  ; 
But  for  the  great,  eternal,  rest, 
We  take  no  thought  to  build  a  nest. 

This,  too,  from  Schu,  is  in  the  same  spirit :  — 

This  house  mine  own  I  may  not  call, 
Nor  is  it  his  who  follows  me, 
A  third  is  borne  from  out  its  hall  ;— 
O  God !  whose  may  this  dwelling  be  ? 

It  would  be  hard  to  put  more  dreamy  melancholy  into  four  lines  than 
is  expressed  by  the  following  inscription  on  the  Domanig  inn,  at  Telfes,  in 
the  Stubay  valley : — 

I  live, — how  long  I  trow  not. 

I  die, — but  when  I  know  not. 

I  journey, — whither  I  cannot  see. 

'Tis  strange  that  I  should  merry  be  ! 

The  following,  also  from  Telfes,  is  not  without  pith  :— 

When  the  will  of  God  I  do, 
Then  what  I  will  God  does  too. 
But  if  I  cross  His  holy  will, 
God  follows  His  own  counsel  still. 

But  all  the  inscriptions  are  by  no  means  tinged  with  this  tone  of  sad- 
ness. Many  of  them  express  the  writer's  satisfaction  with  life  in  general, 
and  with  himself  in  particular.  Take  that  one  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
alluded  to  above  : — 

Zum  Stainer  this  house  we  call. 
He  who  built  it,  roof  and  wall, 
Is  Hans  Stoffner  by  name, 
Full-handed,  and  of  worthy  fame. 

(Sarnthal.    1547.) 

The  builder  of  a  dwelling  in  Huben,  in  the  Oetzthal,  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  things  in  general  with  a  good  deal  of  cheerful  philosophy. 
The  assurance  of  his  ability  to  pay,  "  be  the  cost  great  or  small,"  has  a 
touch  of  ostentation  in  it,  and  perhaps  accounts  f«r  his  pleasant  frame 
of  mind !  The  lines  and  rhymes  of  this  inscription  are  rougher  than 
usual : — 

The  house  is  built, 

Whate'er  may  befal. 

Be  the  cost  great  or  small, 

The  masters  and  workmen  I  pay. 

So  oft  as  I  go  in  and  out  the  door, 

The  name  of  Jesus  shall  be  praised  therefor. 

Honest  John  Hartler,  of  Ambras,  does  not  lose  heart  either ;  but  his 
purse  is  evidently  not  quite  so  deep  as  that  of  the  Huben  man,  and  he 
seems  to  have  felt  a  twinge  of  dismay  when  the  bill  was  presented.  This 
is  his  inscription  : — 

as— * 
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Johannes  Harder  quietly 
Lets  all  folks  talk  whoe'er  they  be. 
Building's  a  sport  that  pleased  me  well, 
But  that  the  cost  would  be  so  great, — 
Why  that,  my  friends,  I  could  not  tell ! 

Here  is  a  queer  patchwork  of  language,  from  a  house  in  Pfunds  : — 

Qui  sedificaturus  est 

On  the  highway 

Debet  stultum  dicere 

Let  as  he  may. 

Optat  mihi  omnis 

What  he  will,  I  don't  care, 

Opto  ei 

Just  the  same  to  a  hair. 

There  is  no  lack  of  pessimism  amongst  these  very  various  utterances 
of  human  sentiment  and  opinion  ;  but  it  is  not  of  a  very  biting  or  tragic 
sort.  Here  are  some  specimens  : — 

Whilst  the  world  went  well  with  me, 
Every  man  my  friend  would  be. 
But  when  I  needed  help  or  loan, 
All  my  friends  were  dead  and  gone. 

(Vulpmes.) 

Integrity  has  travelled  away  from  the  world, 

Sincerity  has  fallen  asleep, 

Piety  has  hidden  herself, 

Justice  has  lost  her  way, 

Ready  Help  is  not  at  home, 

Love  lies  sick, 

Benevolence  is  in  prison, 

Faith  is  nearly  extinguished, 

Arts  and  Virtues  go  a-begging, 

Truth  has  long  been  dead, 

Oaths  are  lightly  broken, 

Loyalty  is  disregarded, 

Credit  has  gone  mad, 

And  conscience  hangs  upon  the  wall, 

Only  patience  conquers  all ! 

(Meran.) 

The  old  folks  to  me  they  say 

The  times  grow  worse  from  day  to  day. 

But  I  say  no  ! 

I  put  it  so  : — 

The  times  are  just  the  times  we've  always  had, 

It  is  the  people  who  have  grown  so  bad  ! 

(Seefeld.) 

To  please  all  men's  a  vain  endeavour, 

And  so  it  must  remain  for  ever. 

The  reason  true, 

I'll  tell  to  you  : 

The  heads  are  far  too  many, 

The  brains  are  far  too  few. 

(Kirchdorf.) 
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The  following  preaches  very  comfortable  doctrine,  and  must  have  been 
originally  invented  by  a  jolly  landlord.  It  is  to  be  found  in  three  or  four 
Tyrolese  villages  : — 

The  love  of  God  will  make  us  bless'd, 
Wine  fills  with  mirth  and  joy  the  breast ; 
Then  love  the  Lord,  and  drink  good  wine, 
Earth's  joys  and  Heaven's  shall  both  be  thine. 

The  inn  landlords  express  their  sentiments  with  naive  freedom :  witness 
the  following : — 

Come  within,  and  sit  thee  down : 
Hast  no  cash  ?  be  off  full  soon  ! 
Come  within,  dear  guest,  I  pray, 
If  thou  hast  wherewithal  to  pay. 

(Klausenbach.) 

That  guest  shall  be  well  prized  by  me, 
Who  spends  his  money  cheerfully, 
Who  makes  no  haggling,  nor  riot, 
But  pays  his  bill  in  peace  and  quiet. 

(Kramsach.) 

The  kind  of  guest  that  I  love  best, 
Will  have  a  friendly  talk, 
Will  eat  and  drink  and  pay  his  score, 
And  then  away  will  walk  ! 

(Ehrwald.) 

Here  is  an  odd  one  : — 

Landlord,  bring  wine, 
Pour  out,  maiden  mine, 
Courtier,  drink  away, 
Thou,  peasant — pay  ! 

(Oberlangenfeld,  on  a  tavern.) 

This  is  significant  enough,  and  reminds  one  of  the  spirit  of  an  ancient 
inn  sign  in  England,  called,  "  The  Five  Alls."   There  was  the  figure  of  the 
king,  with  the  motto,  "  I  govern  all ;  "  of  the  priest,  "  I  pray  for  all ;  " 
of  the  soldier,  "  I  fight  for  all ;  "  the  fourth  figure  I  have  forgotten,  but 
the  fifth  was  that  of  a  peasant,  with  the  pregnant  words,  "  I  pay  for  all ! " 
Here  is  a  curious  attempt  to  reconcile  piety  with  gluttony : — 
Antidotum  Nazareni  aufert  necem  intoxicationis, 
Santificet  almenta  (alimenta)  poculaque  Trinitas  alma  ! 

It  is  taken  from  a  princely  chamber  in  Meran. 

A  hatter  in  Kitzbiihl  advertises  himself  on  his  shop-sign  with  the 
following  somewhat  incoherent,  but  highly  orthodox  motto  : — 

I  love  the  Lord,  and  trust  his  promise  true, 
I  make  new  hats,  and  dye  the  old  ones  too. 

The  writer  of  this  inscription,  at  Imst,  is  severe  and  sarcastic  : — 
'Tis  well  that  in  this  world  of  evil 
You  cannot  bribe  Death  or  the  Devil ; 
Else  would  the  poor  man,  trust  me  well, 
Be  for  the  rich  one  sent  to  hell ! 
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The  following  lines,  from  a  house-front  in  Inzing,  are  more  philo- 
sophical than  any  other  I  have  met  with ;  and,  it  will  be  observed, 
contain  no  technical  religious  phrases.  They  breathe  a  spirit  of  cheer- 
fulness and  liberality  surprising  under  the  conditions  of  Tyrol,  especially 
some  years  ago.  The  very  proposition  with  which  they  start  might  be 
open  to  contradiction  from  such  of  the  orthodox  as  look  upon  this  world 
as  a  mere  antechamber  to  Purgatory.  And  the  allusion  to  the  guidance 
to  be  had  from  "  reason "  and  "  conscience,"  without  any  mention  of 
Our  Lady  or  St.  Florian,  is  worth  noting : — 

God  meant  us  to  be  happy  here, 

And  gave  us  laws  to  guide, 

Laws  which  the  heart  of  man  should  cheer 

More  than  all  goods  beside  ; 

He  teaches  us  through  reason's  light, 

And  conscience  whispers  plain, 

What  things  we,  creatures  of  his  hand, 

Should  do  ;  from  what  refrain. 

Year  by  year  the  old  inscriptions  are  disappearing,  as  I  have  said.  The 
new  pushes  out  the  old,  only  to  grow  old  in  its  turn.  So  it  always  was  and 
will  be  in  scecula  saculorum.  Much  that  is  quaint,  interesting,  and  pictu- 
resque, is  vanishing  from  our  eyes ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  preserve  here  and 
there  some  record  of  what  men  said  and  thought  in  our  grandfathers' 
days,  and  "  in  the  old  time  before  them."  But  whilst  from  a  picturesque 
and  artistic  point  of  view  there  may  be  cause  for  regret,  we  cannot 
believe  that  our  Tyrolese  fellow- creatures  will  be  worse  off  in  body  or  soul 
for  the  changes  that  are  finding  out  even  them,  in  their  Alpine  fastnesses 
and  secluded  valleys.  A  square  brick  or  stone  house  with  a  tiled  roof  is 
certainly  not  that  delight  to  the  eyes  which  an  old-fashioned,  many- 
gabled  farmstead,  more  than  three  parts  timber,  and  roofed  with  thatch 
or  wooden  shingles,  afforded.  But  let  the  record  of  numerous  and 
disastrous  fires  in  nearly  every  village  throughout  the  land  reconcile  us  to 
the  safer  ugliness. 

Truly  a  group  of  Tyrolese  peasants,  male  and  female,  dressed  in  the 
costumes  which  had  descended  to  them  from  generation  to  generation, 
was  more  picturesque  than  the  same  people  attired  as  one  often  sees  them 
now,  in  cosmopolitan  coats  and  wideawake  hats,  or  wearing  bunched-up 
gowns  and  chignons.  Still,  one  would  not  wish  to  buy  the  artistic 
advantages  of  the  garb  which  distinguished  class  from  class,  at  the  price 
of  returning  to  the  good  old  times  epigrammatically  portrayed  in  the  rude 
rhyme — 

Courtier,  drink  away, 
Thou,  peasant — pay  ! 
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No.  VII. — POPE  AS  A  MORALIST. 

THE  extraordinary  vitality  of  Pope's  -writings  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
in  its  way.  Few  reputations  have  been  exposed  to  such  perils  at  the 
hands  of  open  enemies  or  of  imprudent  friends.  In  his  lifetime  "the 
wasp  of  Twickenham  "  could  sting  through  a  sevenfold  covering  of  pride 
or  stupidity.  Lady  Mary  and  Lord  Hervey  writhed  and  retaliated  with 
little  more  success  than  the  poor  denizens  of  Grub  Street.  But  it  is  more 
remarkable  that  Pope  seems  to  be  stinging  well  into  the  second  century 
after  his  death.  His  writings  resemble  those  fireworks  which,  after  they 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  been  apparently  quenched,  suddenly  break 
out  again  into  sputtering  explosions.  The  waters  of  a  literary  revolution 
have  passed  over  him  without  putting  him  out.  Though  much  of  his 
poetry  has  ceased  to  interest  us,  so  many  of  his  brilliant  couplets  still 
survive  that  probably  no  dead  writer,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Shakspeare,  is  more  frequently  quoted  at  the  present  day.  It  is  in  rain 
that  he  is  abused,  ridiculed,  and  even  declared  to  be  no  poet  at  all.  The 
school  of  Wordsworth  regarded  him  as  the  embodiment  of  the  corrupting 
influence  in  English  poetry ;  more  recently  M.  Taine  has  attacked  him, 
chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  for  daring  to  run  counter  to  M.  Taine's 
theories  ;  and,  hardest  fate  of  all,  the  learned  editor  who  is  now  bringing 
out  a  conclusive  edition  of  his  writings  has  had  his  nerves  so  hardened 
by  familiarity  with  poor  Pope's  many  iniquities,  that  his  notes  are  one  pro- 
longed attack  on  his  author's  morality,  orthodoxy,  and  even  poetical  power. 
We  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  Boswell  animated  by  the  soul  of  a  Dennis. 
And  yet  Pope  survives,  as  indeed  the  bitterness  of  his  assailants  testifies. 
When  controversialists  spend  volumes  in  confuting  an  adversary  who  has 
been  for  centuries  in  his  grave,  their  unconscious  testimony  to  his  vitality 
is  generally  of  more  significance  than,  their  demonstration  that  he  ought 
to  be  insignificant.  Drowning  a  dead  rat  is  too  dismal  an  occupation  to 
be  long  pursued ;  and  whilst  we  watch  the  stream  descending,  we  may 
generally  assume  that  the  rat  has  still  some  life  in  him. 

Pope,  moreover,  has  received  testimonies  of  a  less  equivocal  kind. 
Byron  called  him,  with  characteristic  vehemence,  the  "  great  moral  poet 
of  all  times,  of  all  climes,  of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence; " 
though  it  is  not  less  characteristic  that  Byron  was  at  the  same  time 
helping  to  dethrone  the  idol  before  which  he  prostrated  himself.  Ste.- 
Beuve,  again,  has  thrown  the  shield  of  his  unrivalled  critical  authority 
over  Pope  when  attacked  by  M.  Taine  ;  and  a  critic,  who  may  sometimes 
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be  overstrained  in  bis  language,  but  who  never  speaks  as  a  critic 
without  showing  tbe  keenest  insight,  has  more  recently  spoken  of  Pope  in 
terms  which  recall  Byron's  enthusiasm.  "  Pope,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
one  of  his  Oxford  lectures,  "  is  tbe  most  perfect  representative  we  have, 
since  Chaucer,  of  tbe  true  English  mind ;  "  and  he  adds  that  his  hearers 
will  find,  as  they  study  Pope,  that  he  has  expressed  for  them,  "  in  the 
strictest  language  and  within  the  briefest  limits,  every  law  of  art,  of 
criticism,  of  economy,  of  policy,  and  finally  of  a  benevolence,  bumble, 
rational,  and  resigned,  contented  with  its  allotted  share  of  life,  and 
trusting  the  problem  of  its  salvation  to  Him  in  whose  hand  lies  that  of 
the  universe."  These  remarks  are  added  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
relation  of  art  to  morals,  and  enforcing  the  great  principle  that  a  noble 
style  can  only  proceed  from  a  sincere  heart.  "You  can  only  learn  to 
speak  as  these  men  spoke  by  learning  what  these  men  were."  When  we 
ask  impartially  what  Pope  was,  we  may  possibly  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
complete  soundness  of  the  eulogy  upon  his  teaching.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Byron  and  Mr.  Ruskin  agree  in  holding  up  Pope  as  an  instance,  almost  as 
the  typical  instance,  of  that  kind  of  poetry  which  is  directly  intended  to 
enforce  a  lofty  morality.  To  possess  such  a  charm  for  two  great  writers, 
who,  however  different  in  all  other  respects,  strikingly  agree  in  this,  that 
their  opinions  are  singularly  independent  of  conventional  judgments,  is 
some  proof  that  Pope  possessed  great  merits  as  a  poetical  interpreter  of 
morals.  Without  venturing  into  the  wider  ocean  of  poetical  criticism,  I 
will  endeavour  in  this  article  to  inquire  what  was  the  specific  element  in 
Pope's  poetry  which  explains,  if  it  does  not  justify,  this  enthusiastic  praise. 
I  shall  venture  to  assume,  indeed,  that  Pope  was  a  genuine  poet. 
Nor  do  I  understand  how  any  one  who  has  really  studied  his  writings  can 
deny  to  him  that  title,  unless  by  help  of  a  singularly  narrow  definition  of  its 
meaning.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  is  allowed, 
even  by  his  bitterest  critics,  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  fancy.  Pope's 
sylphs,  as  Mr.  Elwin  says,  are  legitimate  descendants  from  Shakspeare's 
fairies.  True,  they  have  entered  into  rather  humiliating  bondage. 
Shakspeare's  Ariel  has  to  fetch  the  midnight  dew  from  the  still  vexed 
Bermoothes ;  he  delights  to  fly — 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds, 

whereas  the  "  humbler  province  "  of  Pope's  Ariel  is  "  to  tend  the  fair  " — 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 
A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs. 
Nay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  bestow 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow. 

Prospero,  threatening  Ariel  for  murmuring,  says  "  I  will 

rend  an  oak 

And    eg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  until 
Thou    ast  howled  away  twelve  winters." 
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The  fate  threatened  to  a  disobedient  sprite  in  his  later  poem  is  that  he 
shall 

Be  stuff'd  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins, 

Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 

Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye. 

Scriblerus,  were  that  excellent  critic  still  alive,  might  convert  the  poem 
into  an  allegory.  Pope's  muse — one  may  use  the  old-fashioned  word  in 
such  a  connection — had  left  the  free  forest  for  Will's  Coffee-house,  and 
haunted  ladies'  boudoirs  instead  of  the  brakes  of  the  enchanted  island. 
Her  wings  were  clogged  with  "  gums  and  pomatums,"  and  her  "  thin 
essence  "  had  shrunk  "  like  a  rivel'd  flower."  But  a  delicate  fancy  is  a 
delicate  fancy  still,  even  when  employed  about  the  paraphernalia  of 
modern  life  ;  a  truth  which  Byron  maintained,  though  not  in  an  un- 
impeachable form,  in  his  controversy  with  Bowles.  We  sometimes  talk 
as  if  our  ancestors  were  nothing  but  hoops  and  wigs  ;  and  forget  that 
human  passions  exist  even  under  the  most  complex  structures  of  starch 
and  buckram.  And  consequently  we  are  very  apt  to  make  a  false  estimate 
of  the  precise  nature  of  that  change  which  fairly  entitles  us  to  call 
Pope's  age  prosaic.  In  showering  down  our  epithets  of  artificial, 
sceptical,  and  utilitarian,  we  not  seldom  forget  what  kind  of  figure  we 
are  ourselves  likely  to  make  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  descendants. 

Whatever  be  the  position  rightly  to  be  assigned  to  Pope  in  the 
British  Walhalla,  his  own  theory  has  been  unmistakeabty  expressed.  He 
boasts 

That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long, 

But  stooped  to  truth  and  moralised  his  song. 

His  theory  is  compressed  into  one  of  the  innumerable  aphorisms  which 
have  to  some  degree  lost  their  original  sharpness  of  definition,  because 
they  have  passed,  as  current  coinage,  through  so  many  hands. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

The  saying  is  in  form  about  identical  with  Goethe's  remark  that  man  is 
properly  the  only  object  which  interests  man.  The  two  poets,  indeed, 
understood  the  doctrine  in  a  very  different  way.  Pope's  interpretation 
was  narrow  and  mechanical.  He  would  place  such  limitations  upon  the 
sphere  of  human  interest  as  to  exclude,  perhaps,  the  greatest  part  of 
what  we  generally  mean  by  poetry.  How  much,  for  example,  would 
have  to  be  suppressed  if  we  sympathised  with  Pope's  condemnation  of  the 
works  in  which 

Pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense. 

A  large  proportion  of  such  poets  as  Thomson  and  Cowper  would  dis- 
appear, Wordsworth's  pages  would  show  fearful  gaps,  and  Keats  would  be  in 
risk  of  summary  suppression.  We  may  doubt  whether  much  would  be  left 
of  Spenser,  from  whom  both  Keats  and  Pope,  like  so  many  other  of  our 
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poets,  drew  inspiration  in  their  youth.  Fairyland  would  be  deserted, 
and  the  poet  condemned  to  working  upon  ordinary  commonplaces  in 
broad  daylight.  The  principle  which  Pope  proclaimed  is  susceptible  of 
the  inverse  application.  Poetry,  it  really  proves,  may  rightly  concern  itself 
with  inanimate  nature,  with  pure  description,  or  with  the  presentation  of 
lovely  symbols  not  definitely  identified  with  any  cut  and  dried  saws  of 
moral  wisdom  ;  because  there  is  no  part  of  the  visible  universe  to  which 
we  have  not  some  relation,  and  the  most  ethereal  dreams  that  ever 
visited  a  youthful  poet  "on  summer  eve  by  haunted  stream"  are  in 
some  sense  reflections  of  the  passions  and  interests  that  surround  our 
daily  life.  Pope,  however,  as  the  man  more  fitted  than  any  other  fully  to 
interpret  the  mind  of  his  own  age,  inevitably  gives  a  different  construction 
to  a  very  sound  maxim.  He  rightly  assumes  that  man  is  his  proper  study  ; 
but  then  by  man  he  means  not  the  genus,  but  a  narrow  species  of  the 
human  being.  "  Man  "  means  Bolingbroke,  and  Walpole,  and  Swift,  and 
Curll,  and  Theobald ;  it  does  not  mean  man  as  the  product  of  a  long 
series  of  generations  and  part  of  the  .  great  universe  of  inextricably 
involved  forces.  He  cannot  understand  the  man  of  distant  ages ;  Homer 
is  to  him  not  the  spontaneous  voice  of  a  ruder  age,  but  a  clever  artist, 
whose  gods  and  heroes  are  consciously-constructed  parts  of  an  artificial 
''machinery."  Nature  has,  for  him,  ceased  to  be  inhabited  by  sylphs 
and  fairies,  except  to  amuse  the  fancies  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
has  not  yet  received  a  new  interest  from  the  fairy  tales  of  science.  The 
old  ideal  of  chivalry  merely  suggests  the  sneers  of  Cervantes,  or  even 
the  buffoonery  of  Butler's  wit,  and  has  not  undergone  restoration  at  the 
hands  of  modern  romanticists.  Politics  are  not  associated  in  his  mind  with 
any  great  social  upheaval,  but  with  a  series  of  petty  squabbles  for  places 
and  pensions,  in  which  bribery  is  the  great  moving  force.  What  he  means 
by  religion  often  seems  to  be  less  the  recognition  of  a  divine  element  in 
the  world  than  a  series  of  bare  metaphysical  demonstrations  too  frigid  to 
produce  enthusiasm  or  to  stimulate  the  imagination.  And,  therefore,  he 
inevitably  interests  himself  chiefly  in  what  is  certainly  a  perennial  source 
of  interest — the  passions  and  thoughts  of  the  men  and  women  imme- 
diately related  to  himself;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  if 
this  narrows  the  range  of  Pope's  poetry,  the  error  is  not  so  vital  as  a 
modern  delusion"  of  the  opposite  kind.  Because  poetry  should  not  be 
brought  into  too  close  a  contact  with  the  prose  of  daily  life,  we  sometimes 
seem  to  think  that  it  must  have  no  relation  to  daily  life  at  all,  and 
consequently  convert  it  into  a  mere  luxurious  dreaming,  where  the 
beautiful  very  speedily  degenerates  into  the  pretty  or  the  picturesque. 
Because  poetry  need  not  be  always  a  pointblank  fire  of  moral  platitudes, 
we  occasionally  declare  that  there  is  no  connection  at  all  between  poetry 
and  morality,  and  that  all  art  is  good  which  is  for  the  moment  agreeable. 
Such  theories  must  end  in  reducing  all  poetry  and  art  to  be  at  best 
more  or  less  elegant  trifling  for  the  amusement  of  the  indolent :  and  to 
those  who  uphold  them,  Pope's  example  may  be  of  some  use.  If  he  went 
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too  far  in  the  direction  of  identifying  poetry  with  preaching,  he  was  not 
wrong  in  assuming  that  poetry  should  involve  preaching,  though  by  an 
indirect  method.  Morality  and  art  are  not  independent,  though  not 
identical ;  for  both,  as  Mr.  Buskin  shows  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  are 
only  admirable  when  the  expression  of  healthful  and  noble  natures. 

Taking  Pope's  view  of  his  poetical  office,  there  remain  considerable 
difficulties  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  lesson  which  he  taught  with  so 
much  energy.  The  difficulties  result  both  from  that  element  which  was 
common  to  his  contemporaries  and  from  that  which  was  supplied  by 
Pope's  own  idiosyncrasies.  The  commonplaces  in  which  Pope  takes  such 
infinite  delight  have  become  very  stale  for  us.  Assuming  their  perfect 
sincerity,  we  cannot  understand  how  anybody  should  have  thought  of 
enforcing  them  with  such  amazing  emphasis.  We  constantly  feel  a  shock 
like  that  which  surprises  the  reader  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  when  he 
finds  it  asserted,  in  all  the  pomp  of  blank  verse,  that 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

The  maxim  has  rightly  been  consigned  to  copybooks.  And  a  great  deal 
of  Pope's  moralising  is  of  the  same  order.  We  do  not  want  denunciations 
of  misers.  Nobody  at  the  present  day  keeps  gold  in  an  old  stocking. 
When  we  read  the  observation, 

"Tis  strange  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  the  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy, 

we  can  only  reply  in  the  familiar  French,  connu!  We  knew  that  when 
we  were  in  petticoats.  In  fact,  we  cannot  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  men  at  the  time  when  modern  society  was  definitely  emerging  from  the 
feudal  state,  and  everybody  was  sufficiently  employed  in  gossiping^  about 
his  neighbours.  We  are  perplexed  by  the  extreme  interest  with  which 
they  dwell  upon  the  little  series  of  obvious  remarks  which  have  been 
worked  to  death  by  later  writers.  Pope,  for  example,  is  still  wondering 
over  the  first  appearance  of  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  modern  inven- 
tions. He  exclaims, 

Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply  ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  ! 

He  points  out,  with  an  odd  superfluity  of  illustration,  that  bank-notes 
enable  a  man  to  be  bribed  much  more  easily  than  of  old.  There  is  no 
danger,  he  says,  that  a  patriot  will  be  exposed  by  a  guinea  dropping 
out  of  his  pocket  at  the  end  of  an  interview  with  the  minister  ;  and  he 
shows  how  awkward  it  would  be  if  a  statesman  had  to  take  his  bribes  in 
coin,  and  his  servants  should  proclaim, 

Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 
Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door  ; 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levees  roar. 
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This,  however,  was  natural  enough  when  the  South  Sea  scheme  was  for  the 
first  time  illustrating  the  powers  and  the  dangers  of  extended  credit.  To  us, 
•who  are  beginning  to  fit  our  experience  of  commercial  panics  into  a  scientific 
theory,  the  wonder  expressed  by  Pope  sounds  like  the  exclamations  of  a  savage 
over  a  Tower  musket.  And  in  the  sphere  of  morals  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same.  All  those  reflections  about  the  little  obvious  vanities  and  frivolities 
of  social  science  which  supplied  two  generations  of  British  essayists,  from  the 
Taller  to  the  Lounger,  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  mild  satire,  have  lost 
their  freshness.  Our  own  modes  of  life  have  become  so  complex  by  com- 
parison, that  we  pass  over  these  mere  elements  to  plunge  at  once  into 
more  refined  speculations.  A  modern  essayist  starts  where  Addison  or 
Johnson  left  off.  He  assumes  that  his  readers  know  procrastination  to  be 
an  evil,  and  tries  to  gain  a  little  piquancy  by  paradoxically  pointing 
out  the  objections  to  punctuality.  Character,  of  course,  becomes  more 
complex,  and  requires  more  delicate  modes  of  analysis.  Compare,  for 
example,  the  most  delicate  of  Pope's  delineations  with  one  of  Mr. 
Browning's  elaborate  psychological  studies.  Remember  how  many  pages 
of  acute  observation  are  required  to  set  forth  Bishop  Blougram's  peculiar 
phase  of  worldliness,  and  then  turn  to  Pope's  descriptions  of  Addison,  or 
Wharton.  Each  of  those  descriptions  is,  indeed,  a  masterpiece  in  its 
way ;  the  language  is  inimitably  clear  and  pointed  :  but  the  leading 
thought  is  obvious,  and  leads  to  no  intricate  problems.  Addison — 
assuming  Pope's  Addison  to  be  the  real  Addison — might  be  cold-blooded 
and  jealous ;  but  he  had  not  worked  out  that  elaborate  machinery  for 
imposing  upon  himself  and  others  which  is  required  in  a  more  critical  age. 
He  wore  a  mask,  but  a  mask  of  simple  construction ;  not  one  of  those 
complex  contrivances  of  modern  invention  which  are  so  like  the  real  skin 
that  it  requires  the  acuteness  and  patience  of  a  scientific  observer  to 
detect  the  difference  and  point  out  the  nature  of  the  deception.  The 
moral  difference  between  such  an  Addison  and  a  Blougram  is  as  great  as 
the  difference  between  an  old  stage-coach  and  a  steam-engine,  or  between 
the  bulls  and  bears  which  first  received  the  name  in  Law's  time  and 
their  descendants  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

If,  therefore,  Pope  gains  something  in  clearness  and  brilliancy  by  the 
comparative  simplicity  of  his  art,  he  loses  by  the  extreme  obviousness  of 
its  results.  We  cannot  give  him  credit  for  being  really  moved  by  such 
platitudes.  We  have  the  same  feeling  as  when  a  modern  preacher  em- 
ploys twenty  minutes  in  proving  that  it  is  wrong  to  worship  idols  of  wood 
and  stone.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  reason  more  peculiar  to  Pope 
which  damps  our  sympathy  still  more  decidedly.  It  cannot  be  fairly 
denied  that  all  recent  inquiries  have  gone  to  strengthen  those  suspicions 
of  his  honesty  which  were  common  even  amongst  his  contemporaries.  Mr. 
Elwin  has  been  disgusted  by  the  revelations  of  his  hero's  baseness,  till 
his  indignation  has  become  a  painful  burden  to  himself  and  his  readers. 
Speaking  bluntly,  indeed,  we  admit  that  lying  is  a  vice,  and  that  Pope  was 
in  a  small  way  one  of  the  most  consummate  liars  that  ever  lived.  He 
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speaks,  himself,  of  "  equivocating  pretty  genteelly  "  in  regard  to  one  of 
his  peccadilloes.  But  Pope's  equivocation  is,  to  the  equivocation  of 
ordinary  men,  what  a  tropical  fern  is  to  the  stunted  representatives  of  the 
same  species  in  England.  It  grows  until  the  fowls  of  the  air  can  rest  on 
its  branches.  His  disposition,  in  short,  amounts  to  a  monomania.  That  a 
man  with  intensely  irritable  nerves,  and  so  fragile  in  constitution  that  his 
life  might,  without  exaggeration,  be  called  a  "  long  disease,"  should  defend 
himself  by  the  natural  weapons  of  the  weak,  equivocation  and  subterfuge, 
when  exposed  to  the  brutal  horseplay  common  in  that  day,  is  indeed  not 
surprising.  But  Pope's  delight  in  artifice  was  something  phenomenal. 
He  could  hardly  "  drink  tea  without  a  stratagem,"  or,  as  Lady  Boling- 
broke  put  it,  was  a  politician  about  cabbages  and  turnips  ;  and  certainly 
he  did  not  despise  the  arts  known  to  politicians  on  a  larger  stage.  Never, 
surely,  did  all  the  arts  of  the  most  skilful  diplomacy  give  rise  to  a  series 
of  intrigues  more  complex  than  those  which  attended  the  publication  of 
the  "P.  T.  Letters."  An  ordinary  man  says  that  he  is  obliged  to  publish 
by  request  of  friends,  and  we  regard  the  transparent  device  as,  at  most, 
a  venial  offence.  But  in  Pope's  hands  this  simple  trick  becomes  a  com- 
plex apparatus  of  plots  within  plots,  which  have  only  been  unravelled  by 
the  persevering  labours  of  most  industrious  literary  detectives.  The 
whole  story  is  given  for  the  first  time  at  full  length  in  Mr.  Elwin's  edition 
of  Pope,  and  the  revelation  borders  upon  the  incredible.  How  Pope 
became  for  a  time  two  men  ;  how  in  one  character  he  worked  upon  the 
wretched  Curll  through  mysterious  emissaries  until  the  piratical  bookseller 
undertook  to  publish  the  letters  already  privately  printed  by  Pope  himself; 
how  Pope  in  his  other  character  protested  vehemently  against  the  publica- 
tion and  disavowed  all  complicity  in  the  preparations ;  how  he  set  the 
House  of  Lords  in  motion  to  suppress  the  edition ;  and  how,  mean- 
while, he  took  ingenious  precautions  to  frustrate  the  interference  which 
he  provoked ;  how  in  the  course  of  these  manoeuvres  his  genteel  equivo- 
cation swelled  into  lying  on  the  most  stupendous  scale — all  this  story, 
with  its  various  ins  and  outs,  may  be  now  read  by  those  who  have  the 
patience. 

The  problem  may  be  suggested  to  casuists  how  far  the  iniquity  of  a  lie 
should  be  measured  by  its  immediate  purpose,  or  how  far  it  is  aggravated 
by  the  enormous  mass  of  superincumbent  falsehoods  which  it  inevitably 
brings  in  its  train.  We  cannot  condemn  very  seriously  the  affected  coy- 
ness which  tries  to  conceal  a  desire  for  publication  under  an  apparent 
yielding  to  extortion ;  but  we  must  certainly  admit  that  the  stomach  of 
any  other  human  being  of  whom  a  record  has  been  preserved  would 
have  revolted  at  the  thought  of  wading  through  such  a  waste  of  mud  to 
secure  so  paltry  an  end.  Moreover,  this  is  only  one  instance,  and  by  no 
means  the  worst  instance,  of  Pope's  regular  practice  in  such  matters. 
Almost  every  publication  of  his  life  was  attended  with  some  sort  of 
mystification  passing  into  downright  falsehood,  and,  at  times,  injurious  to 
the  character  of  his  dearest  friends.  Add  to  this  all  the  cases  in  which 
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Pope  attacked  his  enemies  under  feigned  names  and  then  disavowed  his 
attacks  ;  the  unfounded  suspicions  which  led  him  to  malign  so  pure  a 
character  as  Addison ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  fact — only  too  probable — of 
his  extorting  1,OOOZ.  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  satirical  passage. 

The  insincerity  which  degraded  Pope's  life  detracts  from  our  pleasure 
in  his  poetry.  Take,  for  example,  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arluthnot,  which  is 
amongst  his  most  perfect  works.  Some  of  the  boasts  in  it,  as  we  shall 
presently  remark,  are  apparently  quite  justified  by  the  facts.  But  what 
are  we  to  say  to  such  a  passage  as  this  ? — 

I  was  not  born  for  courts  or  great  affairs  ; 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers  ; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head, 
Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  .alive  or  dead. 

Admitting  his  independence,  and  not  inquiring  too  closely  into  his 
prayers,  can  we  forget  that  the  gentleman  who  could  sleep  without  a 
poem  in  his  head  called  up  a  servant  four  times  in  one  night  of  "  the 
dreadful  winter  of  Forty  "  to  supply  him  with  paper,  lest  he  should  lose 
a  thought  ?  Or  what  is  the  value  of  a  professed  indifference  to  Dennis 
from  the  man  distinguished  beyond  all  other  writers  for  the  bitterness  of 
his  resentment  against  all  small  critics ;  who  disfigured  his  best  poems 
by  his  petty  vengeance  for  old  attacks  ;  and  who  could  not  refrain  from 
sneering  at  poor  Dennis,  even  in  the  Prologue  which  he  condescended  to 
write  for  the  benefit  of  his  dying  antagonist  ? 

Thus  we  are  always  pursued,  in  reading  Pope,  by  disagreeable  mis- 
givings. We  don't  know  what  comes  from  the  heart,  and  what  from  the 
Hps ;  when  the  real  man  is  speaking,  and  when  we  are  only  listening  to 
old  commonplaces  skilfully  vamped.  There  is  always,  if  we  please,  a 
bad  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  his  finest  sentiments.  His  indigna- 
tion against  the  vicious  is  confused  with  his  hatred  of  personal  enemies ; 
he  protests  most  loudly  that  he  is  honest  when  he  is  "  equivocating  most 
genteelly  ;  "  his  independence  may  be  called  selfishness  or  avarice  ;  his 
toleration  simple  indifference;  and  even  his  affection  for  his  friends  a 
decorous  picture  which  will  never  lead  him  to  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  his 
own  vanity  or  comfort.  A  critic  of  the  highest  order  is  provided  with  an 
Ithuriel  spear,  which  discriminates  the  sham  sentiments  from  the  true. 
As  a  banker's  clerk  can  tell  a  bad  coin  by  its  ring  on  the  counter,  without 
need  of  a  testing  apparatus,  the  true  critic  can  instinctively  estimate  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  Pope's  epigrammatic  tinsel.  But  criticism  of  this 
kind,  as  Pope  truly  says,  is  as  rare  as  poetical  genius.  Humbler  writers 
must  be  content  to  take  their  weights  and  measures,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  test  their  first  impressions,  by  such  external  evidence  as  is  available. 
They  must  proceed  cautiously  in  these  delicate  matters,  and  instead  of 
leaping  to  the  truth  by  a  rapid  intuition,  patiently  inquire  what  light  is 
thrown  upon  Pope's  sincerity  by  the  recorded  events  of  his  life,  and  a 
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careful  cross-examination  of  the  various  witnesses  to  his  character.  They 
must,  indeed,  keep  in  mind  Mr.  Ruskin's  excellent  canon, — that  good 
fruit,  even  in  moralizing,  can  only  be  borne  by  a  good  tree.  Where  Pope 
has  succeeded  in  casting  into  enduring  form  some  valuable  moral 
sentiment,  we  may  therefore  give  him  credit  for  having  at  least  felt  it 
sincerely.  If  he  did  not  always  act  upon  it,  the  weakness  ia  not  peculiar 
to  Pope.  Time,  indeed,  has  partly  done  the  work  for  us.  In  Pope,  more 
than  in  almost  any  other  writer,  the  grain  has  sifted  itself  from  the 
chaff.  The  jewels  have  remained  after  the  flimsy  embroidery  in  which 
they  were  fixed  has  fallen  into  decay.  Such  a  result  was  natural  from 
his  mode  of  composition.  He  caught  at  some  inspiration  of  the  moment ; 
he  cast  it  roughly  into  form ;  brooded  over  it ;  retouched  it  again  and 
again ;  and  when  he  had  brought  it  to  the  very  highest  polish  of  which 
his  art  was  capable,  placed  it  in  a  pigeon-hole  to  be  fitted,  when  the  op- 
portunity offered,  into  an  appropriate  corner  of  his  mosaic-work.  We 
can  see  him  at  work,  for  example,  in  the  passage  about  Addison  and 
the  celebrated  concluding  couplet.  The  epigrams  in  which  his  poetry 
abounds  have  obviously  been  composed  in  the  same  fashion ;  for  that 
"  masterpiece  of  man,"  as  South  is  made  to  call  it  in  the  Dunciad,  is 
only  produced  in  perfection  when  the  labour  which  would  have  made  an 
ode  has  been  concentrated  upon  a  couple  of  lines.  There  is  a  celebrated 
recipe  for  dressing  a  lark,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  which  the  lark  is 
placed  inside  a  snipe,  and  the  snipe  in  a  woodcock,  and  so  on  till  you 
come  to  a  turkey,  or,  if  procurable,  to  an  ostrich ;  then,  the  mass  having 
been  properly  stewed,  the  superincumbent  envelopes  are  all  thrown  away, 
and  the  essences  of  the  whole  are  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the  original 
nucleus.  So  the  perfect  epigram,  at  which  Pope  is  constantly  aiming, 
should  be  the  quintessence  of  a  whole  volume  of  reflection.  Such  literary 
cookery  implies  not  only  labour,  but  a  certain  vividness  of  thought 
and  feeling.  The  poet  must  put  his  soul  into  the  work  as  well  as  his 
artistic  power.  Thus,  if  we  may  take  Pope's  most  vigorous  expressions 
as  an  indication  of  his  strongest  convictions,  and  check  their  conclusions 
by  his  personal  history  and  by  the  general  tendency  of  his  writings,  we 
might  succeed  in  putting  together  something  like  a  satisfactory  statement 
of  the  moral  system  which  he  expressed  forcibly  because  he  believed  in 
it  sincerely. 

Without,  however,  following  the  proofs  in  detail,  let  us  endeavour 
to  give  some  statement  of  the  result.  What,  in  fact,  did  Pope  learn  by 
his  study  of  man,  such  as  it  was  ?  What  does  he  tell  us  about  the  character 
of  human  beings  and  their  positions  in  the  universe  which  is  either 
original  or  marked  by  the  freshness  of  independent  thought  ?  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  vein  of  reflection  is  that  which  is  embodied  in  hia 
greatest  work,  the  Dunciad.  There,  at  least,  we  have  Pope  speaking 
energetically  and  sincerely.  He  really  detests,  abjures,  and  abominates  as 
impious  and  heretical,  the  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Dulness,  without 
a  trace  of  mental  reservation.  His  stvle  bursts  its  usual  fetters.  We 
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have  little  of  that  rocking-horse  versification  which  wearies  our  ears  in 
such  a  couplet  as  this,  for  example : — 

Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  confest 

That  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best, 

where  the  second  line  exactly  echoes  the  cadence  of  the  first  in  tiresome 
monotony.  The  Dunciad  often  flows  in  a  continuous  stream  of  eloquence, 
instead  of  dribbling  out  in  little  jets  of  epigram.  If  there  are  fewer 
points,  there  are  more  frequent  gushes  of  sustained  rhetoric.  Even  when 
Pope  condescends  —  and  he  condescends  much  too  often — to  pelt  his 
antagonists  with  mere  filth,  he  does  it  with  a  certain  boisterous  vigour. 
He  laughs  out.  He  catches  something  from  his  patron  Swift  when  he 

Laughs  and  shakes  in  Rabelais' s  easy  chair. 

His  lungs  seem  to  be  fuller  and  his  voice  to  lose  for  the  time  its  tricks 
of  mincing  affectation.  Here,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  question  of  in- 
sincerity. Pope's  scorn  of  folly  is  to  be  condemned  only  so  far  as  it 
was  connected  with  too  bitter  a  hatred  of  fools.  He  has  suffered,  as 
Swift  foretold,  by  the  insignificance  of  the  enemies  against  whom  he 
rages  with  superfluous  vehemence.  But  for  Pope,  no  one  in  this  genera- 
tion would  have  heard  of  Arnall  and  Moore,  and  Breval  and  Bezaleel 
Morris,  and  fifty  more  ephemeral  denizens  of  Grub  Street.  The  fault  is, 
indeed,  inherent  in  the  plan.  It  is  in  some  degree  creditable  to  Pope  that 
his  satire  was  on  the  whole  justified,  so  far  as  it  could  be  justified,  by  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment.  The  only  great  man  whom  he  has-  seriously 
assaulted  is  Bentley ;  and  to  Pope,  Bentley  was  of  necessity  not  the 
greatest  of  classical  critics,  but  the  tasteless  mutilator  of  Milton.  The 
misfortune  is  that  the  more  just  his  satire,  the  more  perishable  is  its 
interest ;  and  if  we  regard  the  Dunciad  simply  as  an  assault  upon  the 
vermin  who  then  infested  literature,  we  must  consider  him  as  a  man 
who  should  use  a  steam-hammer  to  crack  a  flea.  Unluckily  for  ourselves, 
however,  it  cannot  be  admitted  so  easily  that  Curll  and  Dennis  and  the 
rest  had  a  merely  temporary  interest.  Eegarded  as  types  of  literary 
nuisances  —  and  Pope  does  not  condescend  in  his  poetry,  though  the 
want  is  partly  supplied  in  the  notes,  to  indulge  in  much  personal  detail 
— they  may  be  said  by  cynics  to  have  a  more  enduring  vitality.  Of  course 
there  is  at  the  present  day  no  such  bookseller  as  Curll,  living  by  piratical 
invasions  of  established  rights,  and  pandering  to  the  worst  passions  of 
ignorant  readers  ;  no  writer  who  could  be  fitly  called,  like  Concanen, 

A  cold,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep, 
and  fitly  sentenced  to  dive  where  Fleet  Ditch 

Kolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames ; 

and  most  certainly  we  must  deny  the  present  applicability  of  the  note 
upon  "  Magazines  "  compiled  by  Pope,  or  rather  by  Warburton,  for  the 
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episcopal  bludgeon  is  perceptible  in  the  prose  description.  They  are 
not  at  present  "  the  eruption  of  every  miserable  scribbler,  the  scum  of 
every  dirty  newspaper,  or  fragments  of  fragments  picked  up  from  every 
dirty  dunghill  .  .  .  equally  the  disgrace  of  human  wit,  morality,  decency, 
and  common  sense."  But  if  the  translator  of  the  Dunciad  into  modern 
phraseology  would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  head  for  every  cap, 
there  are  perhaps  some  satirical  stings  which  have  not  quite  lost  their 
point.  The  legitimate  drama,  so  theatrical  critics  tell  us,  has  not  quite 
shaken  off  the  rivalry  of  sensational  scenery  and  idiotic  burlesque,  though 
possibly  we  do  not  produce  absurdities  equal  to  that  which,  as  Pope  tells 
us,  was  actually  introduced  by  Theobald,  in  which 

Hell  rises,  Heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  earth 
Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  mirth, 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle  and  a  ball, 
Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all. 

There  is  still  facetiousness  which  reminds  us  too  forcibly  that 
Gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke, 

and  even  sermons,  for  which  we  may  apologise  on  the  ground  that 
Dulness  is  sacred  In  a  sound  divine. 

Here  and  there,  too,  if  we  may  trust  certain  stern  reviewers,  there  are 
writers  who  have  learnt  the  principle  that 

Index  learning  turns  no  student  pale, 
1fet  holds  the  eel  of  Science  by  the  tail, 

And  the  first  four  lines,  at  least,  of  the  great  prophecy  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  book  is  thought  by  the  enemies  of  muscular  Christianity  to 
be  possibly  approaching  its  fulfilment : 

Proceed,  great  days  !  till  learning  fly  the  shore, 
Till  birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more, 
Till  Thames  see  Eton's  sons  for  ever  play, 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  holiday, 
Till  Isis'  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sport, 
And  Alma  Mater  lies  dissolved  in  fort  !t 

No  I     Bo  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  still  true  that 

Born  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies. 

Men,  we  know  it  on  high  authority,  are  still  mostly  fools.  If  Pope  be 
In  error,  it  is  not  so  touch  that  his  adversary  is  beneath  him,  but  that 
she  is  unassailable  by  wit  or  poetry.  Weapons  of  the  most  ethereal 
temper  spend  their  keenness  in  vain  against  the  "anarch  old"  whose 
power  lies  in  utter  insensibility.  It  is  fighting  with  a  mist,  and  firing 
cannon-balls  into  a  mudheap.  As  well  rave  against  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion, or  complain  that  our  gross  bodies  must  be  nourished  by  solid  food. 
VOL.  xxvin. — NO.  167.  2U. 
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If,  however,  we  should  be  rather  grateful  than  otherwise  to  a  man  who 
is  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  satire  can  be  successful  against  stu- 
pidity, and  that  Grubstreet,  if  it  cannot  be  exterminated,  can  at  least 
be  lashed  into  humility,  we  might  perhaps  complain  that  Pope  has  taken 
rather  too  limited  a  view  of  the  subject.  Dulness  has  other  avatars 
besides  the  literary.  In  the  last  and  finest  book,  Pope  attempts  to  com- 
plete his  plan  by  exhibiting  the  influence  of  dulness  upon  theology  and 
science.  The  huge  torpedo  benumbs  every  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
and  paralyses  all  the  Muses,  except  "  mad  Mathesis,"  which,  indeed, 
does  not  carry  on  so  internecine  a  war  with  the  general  enemy.  The 
design  is  commendable,  and  executed,  so  far  as  Pope  was  on  a  level  with 
his  task,  with  infinite  spirit ;  but,  however  excellent  the  poetry,  the 
logic  is  defective,  and  the  description  of  the  evil  inadequate.  Pope  has 
but  a  vague  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  dulness  might  become  the 
leading  force  in  politics,  lower  religion  till  it  became  a  mere  cloak 
for  selfishness,  and  make  learning  nothing  but  laborious  and  pedantic 
trifling.  Had  his  powers  been  equal  to  his  goodwill,  we  might  have 
had  a  satire  far  more  elevated  than  anything  which  he  has  attempted ; 
for  a  man  must  be  indeed  a  dull  student  of  history  who  does  not  recog- 
nise the  vast  influence  of  dulness-worship  on  the  whole  period  which 
has  intervened  between  Pope  and  ourselves.  Nay,  it  may  be  feared  that 
it  will  be  yet  some  time  before  education  bills  and  societies  for  the  teach- 
ing of  women  will  have  begun  to  dissipate  the  evil.  A  modern  satirist, 
were  satire  still  alive,  would  find  an  ample  occupation  for  his  talents  in 
a  worthy  filling  out  of  Pope's  incomplete  sketch.  But  though  I  feel, 
I  must  endeavour  to  resist,  the  temptation  of  indicating  some  of  the  pro- 
bable objects  of  his  antipathy. 

Pope's  gallant  assault  on  the  common  enemy  indicates,  meanwhile, 
his  characteristic  attitude.  Pope  is  the  incarnation  of  the  literary  spirit. 
He  is  the  most  complete  representative  in  our  language  of  the  intellectual 
instincts  which  find  their  natural  expression  in  pure  literature.  The 
complete  antithesis  to  that  spirit  is  the  evil  principle  which  Pope  attacks  as 
dulness.  This  false  goddess  is  the  literary  Ahriman ;  and  Pope's  natural  an- 
tipathies, somewhat  exaggerated  by  his  personal  passions  and  weaknesses 
to  extravagant  proportions,  express  themselves  fully  in  his  great  mock-epic. 
His  theory  may  be  expressed  in  a  parody  of  Nelson's  immortal  advice  to 
his  midshipmen:  "Be  an  honest  man  and  hate  dulness  as  you  do  the 
devil."  Dulness  generates  the  asphyxiating  atmosphere  in  which  no  true 
literature  can  thrive.  It  oppresses  the  lungs  and  irritates  the  nerves  of  men 
whose  keen  brilliant  intellects  mark  them  as  the  natural  servants  of 
literature.  Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  there  is  an  honourable  com- 
pleteness in  Pope's  career.  Possibly  a  modern  subject  of  literature  may, 
without  paradox,  express  a  certain  gratitude  to  Pope  for  a  virtue  which 
he  would  certainly  be  glad  to  imitate.  Pope  was  the  first  man  who  made 
an  independence  by  literature.  First  and  last,  he  seems  to  have  received 
over  8,000£.  for  his  translation  of  Homer,  a  sum  then  amply  sufficient 
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to  enable  him  to  live  in  comfort.  No  sum  at  all  comparable  to  this  was 
ever  received  by  a  poet  or  novelist  until  the  era  of  Scott  and  Byron. 
Now,  without  challenging  admiration  for  Pope  on  the  simple  ground  that 
he  made  his  fortune,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
feat  at  the  time.  A  contemporary  who,  whatever  his  faults,  was  a  still 
more  brilliant  example  than  Pope  of  the  purely  literary  qualities,  suggests 
a  curious  parallel.  Voltaire,  as  he  tells  us,  was  so  weary  of  the  humilia- 
tions that  dishonour  letters,  that  to  stay  his  disgust  he  resolved  to  make 
"  what  scoundrels  call  a  great  fortune."  Some  of  Voltaire's  means  of 
reaching  this  end  appear  to  have  been  more  questionable  than  Pope's. 
But  both  of  these  men  of  genius  early  secured  their  independence  by 
raising  themselves  permanently  above  the  need  of  writing  for  mgney. 
The  use,  too,  which  Pope  made  of  his  fortune  was  thoroughly  honourable. 
We  scarcely  give  due  credit,  as  a  rule,  to  the  man  who  has  the  rare 
merit  of  distinctly  recognising  his  true  vocation  in  life,  and  adhering  to 
it  with  unflinching  pertinacity.  Probably  the  fact  that  such  virtue 
generally  brings  a  sufficient  personal  reward  in  this  world  seems  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  additional  praise.  But  call  it  a  virtuous  or 
merely  a  useful  quality,  we  must  at  least  admit  that  it  is  the  necessary  ground- 
work of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  career.  Pope,  who,  from  his  infancy  had 
Lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came, 

gained  by  his  later  numbers  a  secure  position,  and  used  his  position  to  go  on 
rhyming  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  never  failed  to  do  his  very  best.  He 
regarded  the  wealth  which  he  had  earned  as  a  retaining  fee,  not  as  a  dis- 
charge from  his  duties.  Comparing  him  with  his  contemporaries,  we  see  hew 
vast  was  the  advantage.  Elevated  above  Grubstreet,  he  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  manufacture  rubbish  or  descend  to  actual  meanness  like  poor 
De  Foe.  Independent  of  patronage,  he  was  not  forced  to  become  a 
"tame  cat"  in  the  house  of  a  duchess,  like  his  friend  Gay.  Standing 
apart  from  politics,  he  was  free  from  those  disappointed  pangs  which 
contributed  to  the  embitterment  of  the  later  years  of  Swift,  dying  "like 
a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole  ; "  he  had  not,  like  Bolingbroke,  to  affect  a 
philosophical  contempt  for  the  game  in  which  he  could  no  longer  take  a 
part ;  nor  was  he  even,  like  Addison  and  Steele,  induced  to  "  give  up  to 
party  what  was  meant  for  mankind."  He  was  not  a  better  man  than 
some  of  these,  and  certainly  not  better  than  Goldsmith  and  Johnson 
in  the  succeeding  generation.  Yet,  when  we  think  of  the  amount 
of  good  intellect  that  ran  to  waste  in  the  purlieus  of  Grubstreet,  or  in 
hunting  for  pensions  in  ministerial  ante- chambers,  we  feel  a  certain  grati- ' 
tude  to  the  one  literary  magnate  of  the  century,  whose  devotion,  it  is 
true,  had  a  very  tangible  reward,  but  whose  devotion  was  yet  continuous, 
and  free  from  any  distractions  but  those  of  a  constitutional  irritability. 
Nay,  if  we  compare  Pope  to  some  of  the  later  writers  who  have  wrung 
still  princelier  rewards  from  fortune,  the  result  is  not  unfavourable.  If 
poor  Scott  had  been  as  true  to  his  calling,  his  life,  so  far  superior  to 
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Pope's  in  most  other  respects,  would  not  have  presented  the  melancholy 
contrast  of  genius  running  to  waste  in  desperate  attempts  to  win  money 
at  the  cost  of  worthier  fame. 

Pope's  merit,  indeed,  has  been  lowered  on  a  ground  which,  to  our 
thinking,  is  in  his  favour.  As  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  as  the  adherent  of 
a  defeated  party,  he  had  put  himself  out  of  the  race  for  pecuniary  reward. 
But  then  Pope's  loyal  adherence  to  his  friends,  though,  like  all  his  virtues, 
subject  to  some  deduction,  is  really  a  touching  feature  in  his  character. 
His  Catholicism  was  of  the  most  nominal  kind.  He  adhered  in  name  to 
a  depressed  church  chiefly  because  he  could  not  bear  to  give  pain  to  the 
parents  whom  he  loved  with  an  exquisite  tenderness.  Granting  that  he 
would  not  have  had  much  chance  of  winning  tangible  rewards  by  the  base- 
ness of  a  desertion,  he  at  least  recognised  his  true  position ;  and  instead  of 
being  soured  by  his  exclusion  from  the  general  competition,  or  wasting 
his  life  in  frivolous  regrets,  he  preserved  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  indepen- 
dence, and  had  a  full  right  to  the  boasts  in  which  he  possibly  indulged  a 
little  too  freely  : — 

Not  Fortune's  worshipper,  nor  Fashion's  fool, 
Not  Lucre's  madman,  nor  Ambition's  tool, 
Not  proud,  nor  servile — be  one  poet's  praise 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways  ; 
That  flattery,  even  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame, 
And  thought  a  lie  in  prose  or  verse  the  same. 

Admitting  that  the  last  line  suggests  a  slight  qualm,  the  portrait  sug- 
gested in  the  rest  is  about  as  faithful  as  one  can  expect  a  man  to  paint 
from  himself. 

Is  this  guardian  of  virtue  quite  immaculate,  and  the  morality  which 
he  preaches  quite  of  the  most  elevated  kind  ?  We  must  admit,  of  course, 
that  he  does  not  sound  the  depths,  or  soar  to  the  heights,  in  which  men 
of  loftier  genius  are  at  home.  He  is  not  a  mystic,  but  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  never,  as  we  have  already  said,  quits  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
and  rather  obvious  maxims  about  the  daily  life  of  society,  or  quits  it  at 
his  peril.  His  independence  is  not  like  Milton's,  that  of  an  ancient 
prophet,  consoling  himself  by  celestial  visions  for  a  world  given  over  to 
baseness  and  frivolity  ;  nor  like  Shelley's,  that  of  a  vehement  revolutionist, 
who  has  declared  open  war  against  the  existing  order  ;  it  is  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  modern  gentleman,  with  a  competent  fortune,  enjoying  a  time 
of  political  and  religious  calm.  And  therefore  his  morality  is  in  the 
main  the  expression  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  supreme  good  sense, 
or,  as  he  puts  it, 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

Good  sense  is  one  of  the  excellent  qualities  to  which  we  are  scarcely 
inclined  to  do  justice  at  the  present  day ;  it  is  the  guide  of  a  time  of 
equilibrium,  stirred  by  no  vehement  gales  of  passions,  and  we  lose  sight 
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of  it  just  when  it  might  give  us  some  useful  advice.  A  man  in  a  passion 
is  never  more  irritated  than  when  advised  to  be  sensible ;  and  at  the 
present  day  we  are  permanently  in  a  passion,  and  therefore  apt  to  assert 
that,  not  only  a  moment,  but  as  a  general  rule,  men  do  well  to  be 
angry.  Our  art  critics,  for  example,  are  never  satisfied  with  their  frame 
of  mind  till  they  have  lashed  themselves  into  a  fit  of  rhetoric.  Nothing 
more  is  wanted  to  explain  why  we  are  apt  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Pope, 
both  as  a  critic  and  a  moralist.  In  both  capacities,  however,  Pope  is 
really  admirable.  Nobody,  for  example,  has  ridiculed  more  happily  the 
absurdities  of  which  we  sometimes  take  him  to  be  a  representative. 
The  recipe  for  making  an  epic  poem  is  a  perfect  burlesque  upon  the 
pseudo-classicism  of  his  time.  He  sees  the  absurdity  of  the  contem- 
porary statues,  whose  grotesque  medley  of  ancient  and  modern  costume  is 
recalled  in  the  linee- — • 

That  livelong  wig,  which  Gorgon's  self  might  own, 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 

The  painters  and  musicians  come  in  for  their  share  of  ridicule,  as  in 
the  description  of  Timon's  Chapel,  where 

Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven  ; 
On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre. 

Pope,  again,  was  one  of  the  first,  by  practice  and  precept,  to  break 
through  the  old  formal  school  of  gardening,  in  which 

No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene, 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  hit  off  more  ^happily  the  queer  formality 
which  annoys  us,  unless  its  quaintness  makes  us  smile,  in  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Anne,  when  Cato  still  appeared  with  a 

Long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacquered  chair. 

Pope's  literary  criticism,  too,  though  verging  too  often  on  the  com- 
mon-place, is  invariably  sound  as  far  as  it  goes.  If,  as  was  inevitable,  he 
was  blind  to  the  merits  of  earlier  schools  of  poetry,  he  was  yet  amongst 
the  first  writers  who  helped  to  establish  the  rightful  supremacy  of  Shak- 
speare.  But  in  what  way  does  Pope  apply  his  good  sense  to  morality  ? 
His  favourite  doctrine  about  human  nature  is  expressed  in  the  theory  of 
the  "ruling  passion  "  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  men,  and  which,  once 
known,  enables  us  to  unravel  the  secret  of  every  character.  As  he  says  in 
the  Essay  on  Man — 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale, 
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Right  reason,  therefore,  is  the  power  which  directs  passions  to  the  worthiest 
end ;  and  its  highest  lesson  is  to  enforce 

The  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

The  truth,  though  admirable,  may  be  suspected  of  commonplace ;  and 
Pope  does  not  lay  down  any  propositions  unfamiliar  to  other  moralists, 
nor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  enforce  them  by  preaching  of  more  than  usual 
effectiveness.  His  denunciations  of  avarice,  of  corruption,  and  of  sensuality 
were  probably  of  little  more  practical  use  than  his  denunciation  of  dul- 
ness.  The  "  men  not  afraid  of  God  "  were  hardly  likely  to  be  deterred 
from  selling  their  votes  to  Walpole  by  fear  of  Pope's  satire.  He  might 
Goad  the  prelate  slumbering  in  his  stall 

sufficiently  to  produce  the  episcopal  equivalent  for  bad  language ;  but  he 
would  hardly  interrupt  his  slumbers  for  many  moments  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  might  congratulate  himself,  without  making  many  sacrifices  in 
the  good  cause,  on  being  animated  by 

The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 

"Without  exaggerating  its  importance,  however,  we  may  seek  to  define 
the  precise  point  on  which  Pope's  morality  differed  from  that  of  many 
other  writers  who  have  expressed  their  general  approval  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. A  healthy  strain  of  moral  feeling  is  useful,  though  we  cannot 
point  to  the  individuals  whom  it  has  restrained  from  picking  pockets.  The 
defective  side  of  the  morality  of  good  sense  is,  that  it  tends  to  degenerate 
into  cynicism,  either  of  the  indolent  variety  which  commended  itself  to 
Chesterfield,  or  of  the  more  vehement  sort,  of  which  Swift's  writings  are 
the  most  powerful  embodiment.  A  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  of  placid 
temperament,  accepts  placidly  the  conclusion  that  as  he  can  see  through 
a  good  many  people,  virtue  generally  is  a  humbug.  If  he  has  grace 
enough  left  to  be  soured  by  such  a  conclusion,  he  raves  at  the  universal 
corruption  of  mankind.  Now  Pope,  notwithstanding  his  petty  spite,  and 
his  sympathy  with  the  bitterness  of  his  friends,  always  shows  a  deep 
tenderness  of  nature  which  preserves  him  from  sweeping  cynicism.  He 
really  believes  in  human  nature,  and  values  life  for  the  power  of  what 
Johnson  calls  reciprocation  of  benevolence.  The  beauty  of  his  affection  for 
his  father  and  mother,  and  for  his  old  nurse,  breaks  pleasantly  through  the 
artificial  language  of  his  letters,  like  a  sweet  spring  in  barren  ground. 
When  he  touches  upon  the  subject  in  his  poetry,  one  seems  to  see  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  to  hear  his  voice  tremble.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
passage  in  his  writings  than  the  one  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope  that 
he  may  be  spared 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death  ; 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky. 
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Here  at  least  he  is  sincere  beyond  suspicion  ;  and  we  know  from  unim- 
peachable testimony  that  the  sentiment  so  perfectly  expressed  was  equally 
exemplified  in  his  life.  It  sounds  easy,  but  unfortunately  the  ease  is  not 
always  proved  in  practice,  for  men  of  genius  to  be  throughout  their 
lives  an  unmixed  comfort  to  their  parents.  It  is  unpleasant  to  remember 
that  a  man  so  accessible  to  tender  emotions  should  jar  upon  us  by  his 
language  about  women  generally.  Byron  countersigns  the  opinion  of 
Bolingbroke  that  he  knew  the  sex  well ;  but  testimony  of  that  kind  hardly 
prepossesses  us  in  his  favour.  In  fact,  the  school  of  Bolingbroke  and  Swift, 
to  say  nothing  of  Wycherley,  was  hardly  calculated  to  generate  a  chival- 
rous tone  of  feeling.  His  experience  of  Lady  Mary  gave  additional 
bitterness  to  his  sentiments.  Pope,  in  short,  did  not  love  good  women — 

Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 

And  best  distinguished  as  black,  brown,  or  fair, 

as  he  impudently  tells  a  lady — as  a  man  of  genius  ought ;  and  women 
have  generally  returned  the  dislike.  Meanwhile  the  vein  of  benevolence 
shows  itself  unmistakably  in  Pope's  language  about  his  friends.  Thackeray 
seizes  upon  this  point  of  his  character  in  his  lectures  on  the  English 
Humourists,  and  his  powerful,  if  rather  too  favourable  description, 
brings  out  forcibly  the  essential  tenderness  of  the  man,  who,  during  the 
lucid  intervals  of  his  last  illness,  was  "  always  saying  something  kindly 
of  his  present  or  absent  friends."  No  English  poet  has  ever  paid  so 
many  exquisitely  turned  compliments.  Whenever  he  speaks  of  a  friend 
he  coins  a  proverb.  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  Cobham,  Lyttelton, 
and  even  Walpole  have  poetical  medals  stamped  in  their  honour. 

If  one  could  have  a  wish  for  the  asking,  one  could  scarcely  ask  for  a  more 
agreeable  sensation  than  that  of  being  titillated  by  a  man  of  equal  ingenuity 
in  caressing  one's  pet  vanities.  The  art  of  administering  such  consolation 
is  possessed  only  by  men  who  unite  deep  tenderness  to  an  exquisitely  delicate 
intellect.  This  vein  of  strong  feeling  sufficiently  redeems  Pope's  writings 
from  the  charge  of  a  commonplace  worldliness.  Certainly  he  is  not  one 
of  the  "  genial  "  school,  whose  indiscriminate  benevolence  exudes  over  all 
that  they  touch.  There  is  nothing  mawkish  in  his  philanthropy.  Pope 
was,  if  anything,  too  good  a  hater ;  "  the  portentous  cub  never  forgives," 
said  Bentley;  but  kindliness  is  all  the  more  impressive  when  not 
too  widely  diffused.  Add  to  this  his  hearty  contempt  for  pomposities, 
humbugs,  and  stupidities  of  all  kinds,  and  above  all  the  fine  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, in  which  we  have  again  the  real  man,  and  which  expresses 
itself  in  such  lines  as  these : 

Oh,  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too  1 

(To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do)  ; 

Maintain  a  poet's  dignity  and  ease, 

And  see  what  friends  and  read  what  books  I  please. 

And  we  may  admit  that  Pope,  in  spite  of  his  wig  and  his  stays,  his  vanities 
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and  his  affectations,  was  in  his  way  as  fair  an  embodiment  as  we  would 
expect  of  that  "  plain  living  and  high  thinking"  of  which  Wordsworth 
regretted  the  disappearance.  The  little  cripple,  diseased  in  mind  and 
body,  spiteful  and  occasionally  brutal,  had  in  him  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
The  monarch  of  the  literary  world  was  far  indeed  from  immaculate ;  but 
he  was  not  without  a  dignity  of  his  own. 

We  come,  however,  to  the  great  question,  What  had  Pope  to  say  upon 
the  deepest  subjects  with  which  human  beings  can  concern  themselves  ? 
The  answer  must  be  taken  from  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  the  Essay  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  more  conspicuous  faults  than  any  of  Pope's  writings. 
The  art  of  reasoning  in  verse  is  so  difficult  that  we  may  doubt  whether  it 
is  in  any  case  legitimate,  and  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  never 
successfully  practised  by  any  English  writer.  Dryden's  Religio  Laid  may 
be  better  reasoning,  but  it  is  worse  poetry  than  Pope's  Essay.  It  is  true, 
again,  that  Pope's  reasoning  is  intrinsically  feeble.  He  was  no  meta- 
physician, and  confined  himself  to  putting  together  incoherent  scraps  of 
different  systems.  Some  of  his  arguments  strike  us  as  simply  childish,  as, 
for  example,  the  quibble  derived  from  the  Stoics,  that 

The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Nobody,  we  may  safely  say,  was  ever  much  comforted  by  that  reflection. 
Nor,  though  the  celebrated  argument  about  the  scale  of  beings,  which  Pope 
but  half  understood,  was  once  sanctioned  by  eminent  names,  do  we  derive 
any  deep  consolation  from  the  argument  that 

in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain, 
There  must  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man. 

To  say  no  more  of  these  frigid  conceits,  as  they  now  appear  to  us,  Pope 
does  not  maintain  the  serious  temper  which  befits  a  man  pondering  upon 
the  deep  mysteries  of  the  universe.  Keligious  meditation  does  not  har- 
monise with  epigrammatical  satire.  Admitting  the  value  of  the  reflection 
that  other  beings  besides  man  are  fitting  objects  of  the  Divine  benevolence, 
we  are  jarred  by  such  a  discord  as  this  : 

While  man  exclaims,  See  all  things  for  my  use  ! 
See  man  for  mine  !  replies  a  pampered  goose. 

The  Goose  is  appropriate  enough  in  Charron  or  Montaigne,  but  should  be 
kept  out  of  poetry.  Such  a  shock,  too,  follows  when  Pope  talks  about  the 
superior  beings  who 

Showed  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Did  anybody  again  ever  complain  that  he  wanted  "  the  strength  of  bulls, 
the  fur  of  bears"  ?  Or  could  it  be  worth  while  to  meet  his  complaints  in  a 
serious  poem  ?  Pope,  in  short,  is  not  merely  a  bad  reasoner,  but  he  wants 
that  deep  moral  earnestness  which'gives  a  profound  interest  to  Johnson's 
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satires — the  best  productions  of  his  school — and  the  deeply  pathetic  religious 
feeling  of  Cowper. 

Admitting  all  this,  however,  and  more,  the  Essay  on  Man  still  contains 
many  passages  which  not  only  testify  to  the  unequalled  skill  of  this  great 
artist  in  words,  but  which  breathe  a  truly  noble  spirit.  In  the  Essay, 
more  than  in  any  of  his  other  writings,  we  have  the  difficulty  of  separating 
the  solid  bullion  from  the  dross.  Pope  is  here  preeminently  parasitical, 
and  it  is  possible  to  trace  to  other  writers,  such  as  Montaigne,  Pascal, 
Leibnitz,  Shaftesbury,  Locke,  and  Wollaston,  as  well  as  to  the  inspiration 
of  Bolingbroke,  nearly  every  argument  which  he  employs.  He  unfortu- 
nately worked  up  the  rubbish  as  well  as  the  gems.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Ruskin  says  that  his  "  theology  was  two  centuries  in  advance  of  his  time," 
the  phrase  requires  qualification.  He  was  not  really  in  advance  of  the 
best  men  of  his  own  time  ;  but  they,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  average  opinion  of  our  own.  What  may  be  said  with 
more  plausibility  is,  that  whilst  Pope  frequently  wastes  his  skill  in  gilding 
refuse,  he  is  really  most  sensitive  to  the  noblest  sentiments  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  that,  when  he  has  good  materials  to  work  upon,  his  verse 
glows  with  unusual  fervour,  often  to  sink  with  unpleasant  rapidity  into  mere 
quibbling  or  epigrammatic  pungency.  The  main  doctrine  which  he  enforces 
is,  of  course,  one  of  his  usual  commonplaces.  The  statement  that  "  what- 
ever is,  is  right,"  may  be  verbally  admitted,  and  strained  to  different  pur- 
poses by  half  a  dozen  differing  schools.  It  may  be  alleged  by  the  cynic, 
who  regards  virtue  as  an  empty  name  ;  by  the  mystic,  who  is  lapped  in 
heavenly  contemplation  from  the  cares  of  this  troublesome  world  ;  by 
the  sceptic,  whose  whole  wisdom  is  concentrated  in  the  duty  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  inevitable  ;  or  by  the  man  of  reasonable  piety,  who, 
abandoning  the  attempt  of  solving  inscrutable  enigmas,  is  content  to 
recognise  in  everything  the  hand  of  a  Divine  ordainer  of  all  things.  Pope, 
judging  him  by  his  most  forcible  passages,  prefers  to  insist  upon  the 
inevitable  ignorance  of  man  in  presence  of  the  Infinite. 

'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole  ; 

and  any  effort  to  pierce  the  impenetrable  gloom  can  only  end  in  disappoint- 
ment and  discontent. 

In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies. 

We  think  that  we  can  judge  the  ways  of  the  Almighty,  and  correct  the 
errors  of  his  work.     We  are  as  incapable  of  accounting  for  human  wicked- 
ness as  for  plague,  tempest,  and  earthquake.     In  each  case  our  highest 
wisdom  is  an  humble  confession  of  ignorance ;  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
In  both,  to  reason  right  is  to  submit. 

This  vein  of  thought  might,  perhaps,  have  conducted  him  to  the  scepticism 
of  his  master,  Bolingbroke.  He  unluckily  fills  up  the  gaps  of  his  logical 
edifice  with  the  untempered  mortar  of  obsolete  metaphysics,  long  since 
become  utterly  uninteresting  to  all  men.  Admitting  that  he  cannot 
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explain,  he  tries  to  manufacture  sham  explanations  out  of  the  "  scale  of 
beings,"  and  other  scholastic  rubbish.  But,  in  a  sense,  too,  the  most 
reverent  minds  will  agree  most  fully  with  Pope's  avowal  of  the  limitation 
of  human  knowledge.  He  does  not  apply  his  scepticism  or  his  humility 
to  stimulate  to  vain  repining  against  the  fetters  with  which  our  minds  are 
bound,  or  to  angry  denunciation,  like  that  of  Bolingbroke,  of  the  solutions 
in  which  other  souls  have  found  a  sufficient  refuge.  The  perplexity  in 
which  he  finds  himself  generates  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  tolerance. 

Hope  humbly,  then  ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death,  and  God  adore. 

That  is  the  pith  of  his  teaching.  All  optimism  is  apt  to  be  a  little  irritat- 
ing to  men  whose  sympathies  with  human  suffering  are  unusually  strong : 
and  the  optimism  of  a  man  like  Pope,  vivacious  rather  than  profound  in 
his  thoughts  and  his  sympathies,  annoys  us  at  times  by  its  calm  com- 
placency. We  cannot  thrust  aside  so  easily  the  thought  of  the  heavy  evils 
under  which  all  creation  groans.  But  we  should  wrong  him  by  a  failure 
to  recognise  the  real  benevolence  of  his  sentiment.  Perhaps  he  becomes 
too  pantheistic  for  some  tastes  in  the  celebrated  fragment — the  whole 
poem  is  a  conglomerate  of  slightly  connected  fragments — beginning, 

All  are  hut  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

But,  when  we  are  outside  the  schools,  we  may  admit  that  pantheism  has 
its  noble  side,  and  that  a  disposition  to  recognise  the  Divine  element  in  all 
nature  is  not  a  religious  sentiment  to  be  too  severely  condemned.  Pope 
shows  that  disposition,  not  merely  in  set  phrases,  but  in  the  general 
colouring  of  the  poem.  The  tenderness,  for  example,  with  which  he 
always  speaks  of  the  brute  creation  is  pleasant  in  a  writer  so  little  dis- 
tinguished as  a  rule  by  an  interest  in  what  we  popularly  call  nature.  The 
"  scale  of  being  "  argument  may  be  illogical,  but  we  pardon  it  when  it  is 
applied  to  strengthen  our  sympathies  with  our  unfortunate  dependents  on 
the  lower  steps  of  the  ladder.  The  lamb  who 

Licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood 

is  a  second-hand  lamb,  and  has,  like  so  much  of  Pope's  writing,  acquired 
a  certain  tinge  of  banality,  which  must  limit  quotation ;  and  the  same 
must  be  said  of  the  poor  Indian,  who 

Thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  will  bear  him  company. 

But  the  sentiment  is  as  right  as  the  language  (in  spite  of  its  familiarity 
we  can  still  recognise  the  fact)  is  exquisite.  Tolerance  of  all  forms  of 
faith,  from  that  of  the  poor  Indian  upwards,  is  so  characteristic  of  Pope 
as  to  have  offended  some  modern  critics  who  might  have  known  better, 
We  may  pick  holes  in  the  celebrated  antithesis 
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For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest : 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best ; 
For  forms  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Certainly,  they  are  not  mathematically  accurate  formula; ;  but  they  are 
generous,  if  imperfect  statements  of  great  truths,  and  not  unbecoming  in 
the  mouth  of  the  man  who,  as  the  member  of  an  unpopular  sect,  learnt  to 
be  cosmopolitan  rather  than  bitter,  and  expressed  his  convictions  in  the 
well-known  words  addressed  to  Swift :  "  I  am  of  the  religion  of  Erasmus, 
a  Catholic  ;  so  I  live,  so  I  shall  die ;  and  hope  one  day  to  meet  you,  Bishop 
Atterbury,  the  younger  Craggs,  Dr.  Garth,  Dean  Berkeley,  and  Mr. 
Hutchenson  in  heaven."  Who  would  wish  to  shorten  the  list  ?  And 
the  scheme  of  morality  which  Pope  deduced  for  practical  guidance  in 
life  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  those  words  just 
quoted.  A  recent  dispute  in  a  court  of  justice  shows  that  even  our  most 
cultivated  men  have  forgotten  Pope  so  far  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  source 
of  the  familiar  words 

What  can  ennoble  sot",  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  say  explicitly  that  the  poem  where  they  occur, 
the  fourth  epistle  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  not  only  contains  half-a-dozen 
other  phrases  equally  familiar — e.g.,  "  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God;"  "  Looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God;"  "From  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  severe  " — but  breathes  throughout  sentiments  which  it 
would  be  credulous  to  believe  that  any  man  could  express  so  vigorously 
without  feeling  profoundly.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  quoted  one  couplet  as  giving 
"  the  most  complete,  the  most  concise,  and  the  most  lofty  expression  of 
moral  temper  existing  in  English  words  " — 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppressed  ; 
Never  dejected,  whilst  another's  blessed. 

The  passage  in  which  they  occur  is  worthy  of  this  golden  sentiment ;  and 
leads  not  unfitly  to  the  conclusion  and  summary  of  the  whole,  that  he  who 
can  recognise  the  beauty  of  virtue  knows  that 

Where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,  all  began, 
All  end— in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man. 

I  know  but  too  well  all  that  may  be  said  against  this  view  of  Pope's 
morality.  He  is,  as  Ste.-Beuve  says,  the  easiest  of  all  men  to  caricature ; 
and  it  is  equally  easy  to  throw  cold  water  upon  his  morality.  We  may 
count  up  his  affectations,  ridicule  his  platitudes,  make  heavy  deductions 
for  his  insincerity,  denounce  his  too  frequent  indulgence  in  a  certain  love 
of  dirt,  which  he  shares  with,  and  in  which  he  is  distanced  by,  Swift ;  and 
decline  to  believe  in  the  virtue,  or  even  in  the  love  of  virtue,  of  a  man 
stained  by  so  many  vices  and  weaknesses.  Yet  I  must  decline  to  believe 
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that  men  can  gather  grapes  off  thorns,  or  figs  off  [thistles,  or  noble  expres- 
sions of  moral  truth  from  a  corrupt  heart  thinly  varnished  by  a  coating 
of  affectation.  Turn  it  how  we  may,  the  thing  is  impossible.  Pope  was 
more  than  a  mere  literary  artist,  though  he  was  an  artist  of  unparalleled 
excellence  in  his  own  department.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  there  was  the 
seed  of  many  good  thoughts,  though  choked  in  their  development  by  the 
growth  of  innumerable  weeds.  And  I  will  venture,  in  conclusion,  to 
adduce  one  more  proof  of  the  justice  of  a  lenient  verdict.  I  have  had 
already  to  quote  many  phrases  familiar  to  everyone  who  is  nurtured  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  a  knowledge  of  English  literature ;  and  yet  have 
been  haunted  by  a  dim  suspicion  that  some  of  my  readers  may  have  been 
surprised  to  recognise  their  author.  Pope,  we  have  seen,  is  recognised 
even  by  judges  of  the  land  only  through  the  medium  of  Byron  ;  and  there- 
fore the  Universal  Prayer  may  possibly  be  unfamiliar  to  some  readers.  If 
so,  it  will  do  them  no  harm  to  read  over  again  a  few  of  its  verses.  Per- 
haps, after  that  experience,  they  will  admit  that  the  little  cripple  of 
Twickenham,  distorted  as  were  his  instincts  after  he  had  been  stretched 
on  the  rack  of  this  rough  world,  and'grievous  as  were  his  offences  against  the 
laws  of  decency  and  morality,  had  yet  in  him  a  noble  strain  of  eloquence 
significant  of  deep  religious  sentiment. 
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SOME  months  ago  *  I  ventured  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  public 
school  scandals  which  were  then  entertaining  students  of  newspaper  liter- 
ature. I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I  now,  affect  to  enter  into  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  omniscient  persons  who  tell  us 
day  by  day  what  we  ought  to  think  about  all  political  and  social  questions 
excite  my  veneration  far  more  than  they  encourage  me  to  a  vain  rivalry. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  place  myself  in  the  seat  of  judgment  and  distribute 
to  governing  bodies  and  schoolmasters  their  appropriate  portions  of  praise 
and  blame.  Recognising  my  incapacity  for  such  a  task,  I  propose  only 
to  put  into  words  a  few  reflections  suggested  by  the  very  existence  of  the 
dispute.  The  Eton  masters  have  been  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  last 
controversy ;  unfortunate,  one  may  surely  call  them,  whether  their  conduct 
has  or  has  not  been  perfectly  right  and  prudent.  Indeed,  there  is  one 
reflection  which  is  forced  upon  an  impartial  person  by  all  these  discus- 
sions, which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  enquiry,  who  would  be  a  school- 
master ?  Is  it  possible  to  mention  any  class  subject  to  such  numerous 
and  unceasing  vexations  ?  In  most  professions  a  successful  man  attains 
a  position  of  comparative  security,  and  earns  at  last  the  right  to  call 
himself  his  own  master.  A  youthful  barrister  is  more  or  less  a  slave  to 
attorneys ;  but  once  on  the  bench,  he  is  treated  with  almost  superstitious 
reverence  ;  and  there  are  many  humbler  havens  of  comparative  quiet  into 
which  he  may  drift  from  the  troublesome  storms  of  earlier  life.  The 
clergy,  even  the  bishops,  are  not  unfrequently  abused ;  but  they  have 
good  safe  fortresses  in  their  livings,  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
calling,  and  environed  by  the  zeal  of  at  least  their  own  party.  Literature 
is  sometimes  said,  in  Scott's  words,  to  be  a  bad  crutch ;  but  it  has  improved 
since  his  day,  and  has  at  least  this  merit,  that  a  man  may,  if  he  pleases, 
conceal  himself  behind  the  shield  of  anonymity,  and  is  therefore  freer  than 
most  people  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  perpetual  responsibility.  A  school- 
master, on  the  other  hand,  is  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  slave  of  a  numerous 
and  most  captious  body  of  masters.  He  is  said  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  little 
kingdom,  but  he  is  responsible  for  his  rule  to  others  than  his  subjects.  I  do 
not  now  speak  of  those  mysterious  powers,  the  governing  bodies,  who  have 
lately  been  revealing  themselves  for  our  edification,  but  to  the  far  more 
vexatious  government  of  the  British  parent.  He  is  the  customer  whose 
tastes  the  master  is  really  bound  to  consult ;  the  ubiquitous  tyrant,  who 

*  See  the  CORNKILL  MAGAZINE  for  March,  1873. 
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will  punish  any  oversight  with  the  most  rigid  severity.  A  mere  outsider 
cannot  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  knows  not  how  often  the  parent  appears 
in  solid  flesh  and  blood,  and  forces  the  unfortunate  schoolmaster  to 
explain  why  his  son  is  not  a  model  of  propriety,  intelligence,  and  gentle- 
manlike behaviour.  I  guess  dimly  at  his  character  from  the  mode  in 
which  he  relieves  his  feelings  by  vehement  letters  to  the  newspapers.  From 
the  correspondence  which  enlivened  newspaper  columns  during  the  dull 
season,  one  could  form  some  picture  of  the  genuine  parent.  Obviously, 
Major  Ponto  is  still  alive.  An  ungrateful  country  has  provided  him  with 
a  miserable  pittance,  on  which  he  finds  it  next  door  to  impossible  to 
discharge  an  Englishman's  second  duty — that  of  keeping  up  appearances. 
He  has,  however,  abundantly  discharged  the  first  duty,  that,  namely,  of 
bringing  into  the  world  a  sufficient  stock  of  young  Pontos  to  obviate  any 
danger  of  the  disappearance  of  the  old  name.  Every  one  of  his  olive- 
branches  is  to  be  cultivated  with  all  the  regular  appliances  ;  he  is  to 
receive  an  education  directed  by  the  first  scholars  of  the  country,  and 
depraved  by  no  base  reference  to  utilitarian  ends  ;  he  is  to  be  taught  to 
eat,  drink,  dress,  and  behave  himself  like  a  gentleman,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  live  on  the  same  scale  as  the  son  of  a  duke  or  a  millionaire ;  he  is, 
of  course,  to  be  trained  in  a  love  of  sport  and  athletic  exercise,  and 
with  all  necessary  means  and  appliances.  If  all  this  is  not  done  for  such 
a  sum  as  a  half-pay  officer  can  conveniently  afford,  Major  Ponto  becomes 
furious,  and  writes  indignant  letters  to  the  newspapers.  He  proves  con- 
clusively that  something  ought  to  be  done,  though  he  is  a  little  vague  as 
to  how  or  what.  When  an  unfortunate  schoolmaster  complains  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  increased,  he  replies  that  that  is  the  very  reason  why  his 
pockets  should  be  consulted.  Meanwhile,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  give  practical  effect  to  these  complaints,  the  schoolmaster  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  not  a  hair  upon  the  head  of  the  sacred  institution  can  be 
touched  without  making  the  holy  Henry  turn  in  his  grave,  and  evoking  a 
perfect  shower  of  indignant  remonstrances  from  everybody  who  can  boast 
of  an  education  at  our  ancient  seats  of  learning.  Then  there  is  a  band  of 
eager  writers  in  the  press  ready  to  take  up  the  cry  which  has  been  raised, 
and  to  enjoy  the  rare  sport  of  baiting  a  schoolmaster.  The  dignified  gen- 
tleman is  diverted  from  his  task  of  inculcating  a  correct  taste  in  classical 
composition,  and  has  to  try  his  skill  at  the  rougher  game  of  newspaper  con- 
troversy. He  is  bullied  by  able  editors,  stung  by  clever  contributors,  and 
when  turned  out  in  his  cap  and  gown  for  public  amusement,  feels  like  the 
proverbial  owl  in  daylight.  And  finally,  when  sufficient  attention  has 
been  excited,  the  dignified  committee,  which  calls  itself  a  governing  body, 
is  slowly  put  in  motion,  and  proceeds  to  vindicate  its  claims  to  respect. 
It  has  been  partly  composed  of  great  personages,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  superior  to  petty  interests  and  to  popular  clamour.  Unluckily, 
great  personages  are  apt  to  be  at  least  as  sensitive  as  their  neighbours  to 
attacks  in  the  press  ;  and  all  committees  are  very  much  inclined  in 
ordinary  times  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  two  or  three  most  active  or  best- 
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informed  men.  It  is  well  for  the  schoolmaster  if  such  a  body  has  not 
begun  by  meddling  too  much,  and  then  been  frightened  by  the  noise 
which  has  been  raised  ;  and  if  it  does  not  accordingly  resolve  to  escape 
from  difficulty  at  the  smallest  sacrifice  by  making  a  scapegoat  of  the 
schoolmaster.  In  such  a  case  it  delivers  itself  of  a  good  sounding  rebuke, 
to  show  that  it  is  really  alive  and  useful,  and  then  beats  a  hasty  retreat 
into  dignified  obscurity  without  resolviag  upon  any  decided  course. 

These  annoyances,  indeed,  only  occur  at  rare  intervals.  Three  of 
our  most  distinguished  schools  have  been  affording  sport  for  the  Philistines 
during  the  past  year  ;  but  we  may  hope  that  this  is  the  exceptional  result 
of  a  transitional  period.  But  then  consider  the  permanent  worries  from 
which  a  schoolmaster  can  never  really  shake  himself  free.  The  very 
condition  of  his  existence  is  that  he  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  worry. 
Lunatic  asylums,  I  imagine,  are  not  filled  so  much  by  the  victims  of  great 
passions  and  startling  crises  as  by  unfortunate  beings  whose  nerves  have 
been  kept  at  a  constant  strain  by  the  continuous  impact  of  fretting  respon- 
sibilities. The  dropping  of  water  hollows  a  stone.  Now  a  schoolboy  is 
an  animal  whose  main  object  in  life  is  to  get  into  mischief ;  and  every 
scrape  which  his  fertile  ingenuity  suggests  to  him  may  possibly  be  the 
cause  of  petty  vexation  to  his  master.  A  schoolmaster  with  a  large  house 
is  a  man  who  can  never  call  half-an-hour  his  own.  He  cannot  calculate 
upon  finishing  a  meal  or  reading  a  newspaper  without  danger  of  interrup- 
tion. Except  in  the  holidays,  which  are  not  more  than  enough  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  recovering  his  strength,  he  is  exposed  to  one  incessant 
series  of  troublesome  interruptions.  If  a  boy  has  a  pain  in  that  vague 
but  perverse  organ,  his  "  inside";  if  he  tumbles  into  a  stream,  or  has  a 
dispute  with  one  of  his  fellows,  or  hurts  himself  at  football,  or  runs  into  debt 
with  a  confectioner,  or  breaks  windows,  or  gets  into  any  of  the  thousand 
and  one  little  troubles  for  which  the  schoolboy  has  a  preternatural  facility, 
he  may  be  starting  a  series  of  annoyances  which  will  worry  the  school- 
master's life  out  of  him.  The  parent  will  hold  him  responsible  for  any- 
thing that  happens ;  and  a  temporary  relaxation  of  watchfulness  may  be 
punished  with  tenfold  severity.  In  short,  the  very  theory  of  a  school- 
master's life  is,  that  you  catch  the  most  cultivated  scholar  and  gentleman 
whom  you  can  get  for  the  money,  set  him  down  to  be  worried  by  thirty  or 
foriy  lads,  each  of  whom  is  too  troublesome  to  be  managed  at  home,  and 
require  him  by  perpetual  vigilance  to  keep  them  out  of  any  serious  mischief. 
We  must  add,  too,  that  the  more  recognised  part  of  a  schoolmaster's  labour 
is  a  severe  drudgery  to  all  men  who  have  not  specially  constituted  minds. 
To  be  going  over  and  over  again  the  millhorse  round  of  teaching  ;  to  be 
forcing  an  indefinite  succession  of  thoughtless  lads  to  do  the  very  thing 
which,  of  all  others,  they  most  instinctively  hate,  namely,  to  imitate 
more  or  less  accurately  the  process  of  thinking ;  to  explain  the  old  diffi- 
culties, overcome  the  old  reluctance,  inflict  the  old  punishments  over  and 
over  again,  must  be  so  dismal  a  process  that,  but  for  the  all-reconciling 
power  of  habit,  one  does  not  understand  how  any  inducement  can 
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persuade  intelligent  men  to  submit  to  the  task,  or  how  they  can  discharge 
it  with  unshattered  nerves.  In  fact,  the  life  is  a  wearing  one  ;  and  if 
some  men  solve  the  difficulty  by  doing  their  work  in  a  perfunctory 
and  mechanical  spirit,  we  feel  a  high  respect,  mingled  with  a  certain 
curiosity,  for  the  many  men  who  discharge  their  duties  admirably,  and 
contrive,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  keep  the  machinery  working,  and 
working  with  tolerable  smoothness. 

One  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  there  are  some  very  real  consola- 
tions to  be  set  against  these  undeniable  vexations.  A  master  who  does 
his  duty  thoroughly  may  flatter  himself  that  he  has  done  more  good, 
counterbalanced  by  less  evil,  than  he  could  have  accomplished  in  almost 
any  other  station  in  life.  The  cultivation  of  the  growing  crop  of  humanity 
which  is  so  soon  to  succeed  to  our  place  is  certainly  a  worthy  employ- 
ment of  a  man's  best  energies.  Some  of  us  are  often  haunted  in  later 
life  by  a  vague  misgiving  that,  on  the  whole,  the  world  could  have  got  on 
just  as  well  without  us.  We  have  simply  been  turning  some  little  wheel 
in  the  great  mechanism  of  society,  which  would  have  revolved  just  as 
steadily  in  obedience  to  the  touch  of  any  other  hand.  A  schoolmaster 
who  possesses  the  secret  of  really  influencing  his  pupils'  minds  may,  at 
any  rate,  feel  that  his  energies  have  not  all  run  to  waste.  Indeed,  his 
danger  is,  that  the  consciousness  of  wielding  a  power  so  mysterious  and 
undefinable  may  be  rather  too  intoxicating. 

We  talk  about  the  influence  which  is  exerted  by  eminent  men  in  later 
life.  There  are  one  or  two  preachers  in  a  generation,  whose  personal  idio- 
syncrasies influence  the  development  of  religious  thought :  there  is  here 
and  there  a  statesman  who  has  breathed  new  life  into  a  nation ;  and  a 
writer  whose  inspiration  affects  thousands  outside  the  little  sphere  of  his 
personal  acquaintance.  Upon  such  men  is  imposed  a  responsibility  so 
heavy  that  it  may  well  turn  them  giddy.  Only  by  resolutely  fixing  their 
eyes  on  the  end  to  be  reached,  instead  of  indulging  in  the  luxurious  con- 
sciousness of  their  power,  can  they  escape  the  danger  to  their  moral 
nature.  They  have  daily  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  laden  with  an  incense 
too  easily  convertible  into  a  subtle  poison.  But  such  men  are  the  rare 
exceptions.  Few  of  us  can  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  doing  much  more 
than  imperfectly  transmitting  the  influence  generated  at  a  few  centres  of 
thought.  We  are  reflectors,  not  independent  sources  of  light ;  and  the 
element  which  we  contribute  is  apt  to  be  of  the  confusing  or  actually 
darkening  variety.  If  any  ordinary  person  thinks  that  he  can  exercise 
much  influence  over  his  kind,  a  walk  along  the  Strand  might,  one  would 
think,  be  sufficient  to  disenchant  him.  Let  him  stop  in  imagination  the 
first  thousand  men  whom  he  meets,  and  ask  candidly  how  many  of  them 
can  be  considered  as,  even  in  an  imperfect  degree,  conducting  media  to 
the  impulses  which  he  would  transmit.  Nine-tenths  of  them,  at  least, 
live  in  an  intellectual  sphere  totally  different  from  his  own  ;  and  one  which 
he  has  some  trouble  in  entering,  even  in  imagination.  The  thoughts 
which  are  most  familiar  to  him  could  only  be  partially  interpreted  to  then} 
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by  laborious  translation  into  a  new  tongue.  Those  which  occupy  their 
minds  are  to  him  profoundly  uninteresting.  To  be  able  to  communicate 
at  all  with  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  he  would  require  not 
merely  to  make  them  listen,  but  to  make  them  capable  of  listening.  And 
even  amongst  that  tenth  part,  which  is  more  or  less  on  his  own  level,  what 
kind  of  hearing  can  he  expect  to  gain  ?  After  twenty,  the  immense 
majority,  even  of  intelligent  men,  become  altogether  absorbed  in  the  grim 
work  of  paying  their  bills,  and  what  mind  they  can  spare  for  others  either 
craves  for  mere  amusement,  or  simply  asks  to  have  its  own  crude  notions 
interpreted  into  rather  more  grammatical  phraseology.  The  task  of  really 
influencing  the  adult  human  being,  especially  the  adult  male,  and  certainly 
the  task  of  really  getting  him  out  of  the  ruts  in  which  he  habitually  runs, 
is  environed  by  so  many  difficulties  that  one  rather  wonders  at  the  per- 
sistency with  which  it  is  attempted.  The  secret  is,  no  doubt,  that  a  great 
part  of  what  is  called  influence  is  merely  of  that  kind  in  which  the 
professed  shepherd  guesses  which  way  his  flock  is  going,  and  then  moves 
half  a  step  in  advance.  If  he  is  rash  enough  to  act  on  his  own  concep- 
tions, he  very  soon  finds  himself  deserted  by  his  followers. 

The  schoolmaster,  however,  who  has  to  do  with  a  material  still  com- 
paratively pliable,  may  frequently  stamp  upon  it  something  of  his  own 
character.  The  schoolboy  has  some  docility,  loyalty,  and  enthusiasm  ; 
though,  often  enough,  those  qualities  exist  in  a  somewhat  rudimentary 
state.  He  is  capable  of  hero-worship  ;  which  his  teacher,  if  happy 
enough  to  possess  the  true  secret  of  his  trade,  can  manage  to  direct 
towards  a  worthy  object.  Probably,  indeed,  "our  ordinary  language  upon 
this  subject  rather  tends  to  exaggerate  the  power  which  is  actually  exer- 
cised. A  good  many  of  the  recent  discussions  about  elementary  education 
seem  to  rest  upon  an  assumption  that  the  boyish  mind  is  a  mere  bit  of 
blank  paper,  on  which  the  master  can  write  whatever  pleases  him.  The 
extreme  jealousy  professed  of  the  scholastic  influence  clearly  overlooks  the 
plain  fact  that  after  all  school-life  sums  up  in  any  case  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  influences  which  go  to  form  a  character.  By  far  the 
most  important  part  of  our  education,  if  something  like  a  bull  may  be 
pardoned,  is  that  which  we  bring  into  the  world  with  us,  and  the  next  in 
importance  is  that  which  we  have  received  by  the  time  we  have  learnt  to 
speak.  The  schoolmaster  can,  for  the  most  part,  only  direct  and  regulate 
within  very  narrow  limits  the  working  of  elements  already  wrought  into 
the  very  fabric  of  our  characters.  When  one  looks  back  upon  one's 
childhood,  and  endeavours  to  trace  out  what  were  the  really  formative  in- 
fluences, one  will  seldom,  I  fancy,  turn  to  the  lessons  in  Latin  grammar, 
or  to  the  sermons  in  the  school  chapel,  nor  even,  though  that  is  of  far 
more  importance,  to  the  influence  of  one's  companions.  The  domestic 
influence,  carefully  as  we  endeavour  to  neutralize  it  by  our  system  of 
public  school  education,  still  remains  incomparably  the  most  important. 
It  traces  the  main  lines  which  are  merely  filled  up  in  detail  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  all  the  other  forces.  But,  whatever  deductions  may  be  made, 
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a  schoolmaster  may  still  exert  an  amount  of  influence  which  is  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  ambition.  Tom  Brown  sees  very  little  of  Dr. 
Arnold  ;  it  is  only  on  rare  and  solemn  occasions  that  the  boy  and  the 
master  impinge  upon  each  other's  activities  ;  and  the  ordinary  Tom  Brown, 
at  least,  is  conscious  of  the  Dr.  Arnold  only  as  a  vague  impersonal  agency, 
removed  to  an  indefinite  distance  above  all  childish  sympathy.  A  great 
part  of  the  influence,  in  fact,  is  exerted  in  a  merely  negative  direction,  by 
the  removal  of  vicious  boys,  and  by  various  precautions  against  the  temp- 
tations incident  to  schoolboy  life.  That  negative  operation  of  school 
discipline  is,  of  course,  of  primary  importance  for  the  preservation  of  a 
healthy  atmosphere.  But  there  is  also  a  positive,  though  frequently  a 
more  or  less  occult,  mode  of  influence,  in  the  magnetic  power  which  a 
man  of  lofty  character  and  strong  intellect  unconsciously  exerts  over  the 
more  generous  and  intelligent  of  his  pupils.  The  sense  that  he  is  thus 
powerfully  affecting  the  lads  who  are  to  be  rulers,  and  the  teachers  of 
the  next  generation,  should  be  the  great  consolation  for  a  schoolmaster's 
worries.  No  flattery,  indeed,  is  more  agreeable  than  the  spontaneous 
tribute  of  devotion  which  an  enthusiastic  youth  pays  to  the  object  of  his 
sincere  idolatry,  before  there  can  be  any  suspicion  of  calculating  selfish- 
ness. If,  like  other  flattery,  it  has  its  dangers,  it  may  be  rightfully  accepted 
in  moderation  as  sweetening  an  otherwise  wearing  and  thackless  toil.  i 
The  whole  secret,  therefore,  of  making  our  schools  worthy  of  their 
position  is  to  get  men  capable  of  wielding  this  mysterious  influence  with 
due  vigour  and  for  noble  ends.  In  schools,  at  least,  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  aphorism : 

Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best. 

With  all  the  blundering  stupidity  of  our  old  educational  system,  it  was 
capable  of  turning  out  very  excellent  products  when  in  the  hands  of  good 
men ;  and  if  the  character  of  the  masters  should  once  be  lowered,  no 
amount  of  scholarships  to  be  won  by  competitive  examinations,  no  im- 
proved teaching  of  science  or  of  modern  languages  would  save  the  schools 
from  hopeless  degeneracy.  The  healthy  influence  of  good  masters  is  the 
salt  of  the  system  ;  and  the  most  vital  condition  of  all  reforms  is  that  the 
profession  should  be  made  attractive  to  the  very  best  men  that  can  be 
procured.  The  profession  is,  indeed,  daily  becoming  of  more  importance. 
One  fact,  not  so  generally  noticed  as  it  deserves,  is  significant  of  the 
change  which  is  going  on.  A  very  few  years  ago  the  teaching  of  all  classes 
was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  I  see  that  an 
ingenious  Frenchman,  with  the  national  talent  for  generalisation,  ascribes 
the  merits  of  our  public  schools  to  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  unmarried  ecclesiastics.  The  statement  about  celibacy  was  of  course 
a  blunder,  probably  due  to  some  vague  reminiscence  about  fellows  of 
colleges.  The  statement  about  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  teaching 
is  fast  becoming  equally  inaccurate.  At  the  universities  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  old  system  was  still  practically  in  full  force.  The 
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regular  career  was  for  a  young  man  to  take  orders  and  serve  as  tutor 
until  he  succeeded  to  a  college  living.     Cavillers  might  say  that  he  thus 
began  to  teach  before  he  knew  anything,  and  became  a  country  parson 
as  soon  as  he  had  become  disqualified  for  any  but  an  academical  life ; 
but  at  any  rate  the  system  was  coherent.     A  man  might  prudently  adopt 
teaching  as  a  profession,  because  he  might  look  forwards  after  a  certain 
time  to  what  was  in  effect  a  comfortable  retiring  pension.     He  was  forced 
to  remain  unmarried  for  some  years ;  but  there  was  a  permanent  home  in 
prospect,  and  abundant  chance  of  reaching  eminence  in  his  profession. 
Owing  to  recent  changes,  a  very  large  proportion  of  existing  college  tutors 
are  laymen,  and  have  no  particular  prospect  when  they  become  tired — as 
middle-aged  men  generally  become  tired — of  the  monotony  of  lecturing. 
The    difficulty    will    no    doubt    be    met    by   new    distribution   of   the 
college    revenues;    but  with   that    I   have  at   present  no  concern.      A 
similar   change   has   taken   place  at  the   public  schools.     A  very  large 
number — I  believe  a  large  majority  —  of  the   junior  masters   are  now 
laymen;  and  whether  the   change  be  for  good   or  for  evil,   it  in  fact 
amounts  to  this,  that  teaching  is  now  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  a 
distinct  profession.     If  so,  it  should  have  its  prizes  like  other  professions, 
and  be  supported  by  a  proper  system  of  appointment  and  promotion. 
Unluckily,  the  change  has  closed  many  of  the  old  avenues  to  permanent 
success.      The  schoolmaster  of  the  last   generation   might  very  likely 
receive  a  living  from  the  gratitude  of  pupils ;  he  might  look  forwards  to 
one  of  the  headmasterships,  which  were  the  great  prizes  in  his  own  line 
of  life  ;  and  possibly  in  the  dim  distance  there  might  be  revealed  to  him 
a  seat  on  the  episcopal  bench.     Many  of  the  old  race  of  schoolmasters 
climbed  by  such  means  to  the  highest  pinnacles  of  success,  as  that  word 
is  generally  understood  amongst  the  professional  classes.     But  a   lay 
schoolmaster  has  effectually  put  himself  out  of  the  road  to  any  other 
kind  of  reward  ;  the  headmasterships  are  practically  (I  know  not  whether 
legally)  confined  to  clergymen,   and  of  course  a  living   is   out  of  the 
question.     He  is  no  more  likely  to  be  a  bishop  than  a  judge.     All  that 
he  can  expect  is  to  save  a  moderate  sum  from  his  income,  or  to  receive 
a  retiring  pension  at  the  end  of  long  and  obscure  labours.     Without  at- 
tempting to  enquire    into    the    propriety   of    dissolving  the  connection 
between  the  characters  of  a  schoolmaster  and  a  clergyman,  the  immediate 
result  of  the  change  upon  the  profession  is  obviously  disadvantageous. 
The  very  fact  that  it  has  become  a  distinct  profession  has  limited  the 
number  of  attainable  prizes.     The  consequence  is  that  whilst  many  men 
have  a  natural  zeal  for  teaching,  and  consider  themselves  to  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  consciousness  of  the  good  they  have  done,  there  are  natu- 
rally many  more  men  made  of  common  flesh  and  blood  who  are  apt  to 
grow  discontented.      A  young  man  who  has  just  distinguished  himself 
at  the  university  is  tempted  by  a  career  which  offers  him  an  immediate 
competence,  instead  of  exacting  a  long  additional  training,  to  be  followed 
by  a  doubtful  struggle  for  clients  or  patients.      But  having  once  placed 
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himself  irretrievably  in  the  path,  he  gradually  finds  that  it  leads  to  no 
very  encouraging  result,  and  that,  unless  he  can  make  a  profit  out  of  his 
pupils,  he  may  be  turned  loose  at  the  end  of  a  hard-working  life  with  no 
particular  reward  for  his  labours.  We  may  hope  that,  even  in  such  a 
case,  he  will  not  often  cut  his  wife's  throat,  or  take  any  other  criminal 
means  of  protesting  against  the  social  order  in  general ;  but  certainly  it 
will  not  be  surprising  if  he  becomes  to  some  extent  a  disappointed  man. 
One  other  evil  which  besets  the  profession  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
some  recent  events.  A  man  who  has  done  his  duty  so  as  to  excite  the 
general  approbation  of  all  competent  witnesses  may,  it  seems,  be  turned  off 
at  a  moment's  notice,  like  a  housemaid  who  has  had  words  with  the  cook. 
His  place  will  be  filled,  if  it  requires  to  be  filled,  by  a  nominee  of  the 
head- master,  who  is  not  bound  to  give  notice  to  possible  competitors, 
or  to  assign  any  reasons  for  his  choice,  and  who,  in  short,  is  in  no  sense 
responsible,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of 
the  school.  The  problem  of  so  arranging  a  system  of  selection,  that  the 
best  places  may  be  rewards  to  the  most  deserving  men,  and  of  granting 
a  tenure  of  office  which  shall  be  sufficiently  secure  without  retaining  in- 
competent performers,  is  doubtless  a  very  difficult  one ;  but  we  may  venture 
to  doubt  whether  the  present  system,  which  seems  to  make  every  head- 
master absolute  and  irresponsible,  except  so  far  as  he  is  occasionally 
worried  by  governing  bodies,  can  approach  to  ideal  perfection.  Cer- 
tainly it  seems  to  make  the  position  of  a  subordinate  master,  already 
liable  to  sufficient  annoyances,  still  more  precarious  and  unsatisfactory. 

To  every  evil  there  is,  doubtless,  an  appropriate  remedy  to  those  who 
will  seek  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  for  any  outsider  to  lay  down  schemes  of 
organization  which  would  require  minute  local  knowledge  and  careful 
comparison  of  facts.  I  have  merely  noticed  the  discouragements  of  the 
existing  race  of  schoolmasters  as  bearing  upon  the  recent  edifying  discus- 
sions. No  profession  can  be  in  a  satisfactory  state  when  undue  demands 
upon  the  zeal  of  its  members  are  a  normal  part  of  the  system.  We  want 
men  of  high  .character,  of  the  highest  educational  polish,  and  possessed 
as  often  as  possible  of  that  rare  and  nameless  quality — the  genuine  quality 
of  which  the  spurious  imitation  is  called  "tact" — which  enables  a  man 
to  exert  a  delicate  and  intangible  influence  over  unruly  boys  without 
undue  espionage.  The  profession  which  undertakes  to  discharge  these 
vitally  important  functions  is  daily  gaining  more  importance,  and  yet  has 
not  undergone  any  corresponding  improvement  in  its  organization.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  the  inducements  to  become  a  master  in 
one  of  our  great  schools  are  less  than  they  were  a  short  time  ago.  The 
assistant  master  has  less  chance  of  winning  great  prizes ;  he  has  no 
security  that  good  service  will  lead  to  promotion  ;  and  he  is  liable  to  be 
worried,  not  only  by  the  irrepressible  parent,  but  by  governing  bodies, 
head-masters,  and  the  daily  press.  At  the  best  of  times  a  master  has 
often  to  lead  a  dog's  life  ;  but  even  a  dog  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
kicked,  cuffed,  and  kept  on  short  commons,  "  Well,"  the  public  replies  to 
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all  remonstrances,  "  you  charge  a  good  price  and  ought  to  make  a  good 
profit ;  "  and  hereupon  springs  up  a  discussion  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
charges  which  the  unfortunate  master  makes  for  the  keep  of  his  pupils. 
We  are  in  a  bad  temper  just  now.  The  price  of  coals  is  enough  to  dis- 
tract every  well-regulated  mind.  Weekly  bills  have  become  an  annoyance 
in  every  middle-class  household.  We  see  very  little  chance  of  bullying 
our  coal-merchant,  and  even  co-operative  stores  scarcely  enable  us  to 
make  head  against  grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  milliners,  and  tailors.  The 
schoolmaster,  however,  professes  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  there 
is  some  chance  of,  at  least,  hurting  his  feelings.  If  he  declares  that  he 
can't  make  his  house  pay  on  the  old  terms,  we  can  always  tell  him  of 
some  Dotheboys1  Hall,  where  body  and  soul  are  kept  together  on  much 
more  reasonable  terms.  Whether  the  figures  be  right  or  wrong  is  a 
delicate  question,  into  which  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  I  would  as  soon 
listen  to  a  discussion  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  a  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association — I  can  imagine  no  stronger  expression  of  reluctance — 
as  work  my  way  through  the  necessary  maze  of  figures.  But,  at  least, 
the  discussion  is  a  lamentable  one.  There  is  a  very  large  portion  of 
mankind  which  finds  a  gloomy  pleasure  in  always  meditating  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  being  done.  Unfortunately  a  propensity  to  delight  in  this  topic 
is  not  confined  to  the  adult  portion  of  mankind.  All  human  beings  from 
the  earliest  ages  are  apt  to  suspect  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them  of 
attempts  at  overreaching  ;  and  of  all  subjects,  that  in  which  they  take  the 
liveliest  interest  is  that  which  concerns  their  stomachs.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  club  in  the  metropolis,  no  regimental  mess,  and  no  college  hall, 
where  there  is  not  festering  some  immemorial  grievance  connected  with 
the  supply  of  victuals.  It  is  a  fixed  idea  with  a  large  proportion  of  man- 
kind, and  perhaps  there  is  in  it  some  rough  justice,  that  they  are  being 
in  some  way  defrauded  in  regard  to  their  meat  and  drink.  That  such 
discussions,  however,  should  turn  up  in  regard  to  our  schools  is  peculiarly 
unlucky.  There  are  plenty  of  boys  of  the  inferior  variety  who  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  assume  a  premature  censorship  of  the  table ;  who  will 
look  closely  at  the  dimensions  of  pats  of  butter,  mutter  dark  suspicions 
as  to  a  possible  watering  of  their  beer,  and  doubt  whether  their  meat 
would  reach  the  proper  weight  in  the  scales.  In  short,  the  essence  of 
the  public  school  system  is  that  the  boys  should  be  encouraged  to  regard 
their  masters  as  gentlemen,  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  suspicion  of 
a  sordid  desire  for  gain.  The  direct  tendency  of  such  discussions  as 
those  to  which  we  have  been  invited  is  to  encourage  the  boys  to  regard 
their  masters  as  avaricious  tradesmen,  seeking  to  make  an  unjust  profit 
out  of  perquisites  and  cheeseparings.  Probably  the  masters  are  them- 
selves chiefly  responsible  for  the  turn  given  to  the  discussion ;  but  who- 
ever is  to  blame,  the  turn  was  certainly  the  worst  that  could  be  taken. 
One  may  venture  a  guess  that  if  the  masters  had  been  able  simply  to 
raise  their  terms  without  provoking  subsidiary  discussions  with  the 
governing  body,  the  parents  would  have  taken  the  change  as  an 
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inevitable  evil,  and  only  grumbled  at  the  rise  of  prices  as  one  may  at 
times  grumble  at  the  rise  of  the  tide.  It  is  only  a  result  of  the  general 
perverseness  of  the  whole  system  of  things,  and  to  be  explained  when  we 
can  account  for  the  origin  of  evil.  I  do  not  imagine  that  schoolmasters 
would  be  making  their  fortunes  with  scandalous  rapidity  even  if  the 
change  had  been  made  ;  and  considering  that  the  prices  have  remained 
unaltered  since  the  Peninsular  War,  it  is  not  amazing  that  some  change 
should  seem  to  them  desirable. 

The  controversy,  however,  having  once  been  set  up,  an  obvious  reply 
is  made,  which  deserves  a  moment's  notice.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should 
the  masters  be  liable  to  such  an  attack  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  the  radical 
remedy  to  remove  them  from  a  position  so  open  to  abuse  ?  If  they 
choose  to  combine  the  characters  of  innkeepers  and  schoolmasters,  they 
must  expect,  like  other  innkeepers,  to  have  their  bills  rigorously  examined. 
Let  them  confine  themselves  to  their  proper  duties  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  they  will  be  free  from  all  this  unpleasant  and  degrading  re- 
sponsibility. The  proposal  has  the  advantage  of  summarily  Cutting  a 
difficult  knot ;  and  there  is  obviously  much  to  be  said  for  it.  If  we  were 
devising  public  schools  for  the  first  time,  it  may  very  well  be  doubted 
whether  we  should  ever  have  hit  upon  the  boarding-house  system.  But 
we  may  go  further,  and  ask  whether,  under  those  circumstances,  we  should 
ever  have  hit  upon  anything  remotely  resembling  the  public  schools  at  all. 
Would  it  commend  itself  to  an  ordinary  mind  that  a  boy  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  family  and  pitched  at  random  into  a  mob  of  his  fellows 
with  so  little  supervision  as  is  even  attempted  to  be  exercised  under 
our  school- system  ?  Would  not  any  unprejudiced  person  prophesy  that 
such  a  plan  would  generate  precisely  those  evils  which  we  undoubtedly 
find  to  exist  in  some  measure  :  that  boys  would  grow  up  rough,  brutal, 
and  half-taught ;  that  their  ideal  of  excellence  would  include  only  those 
semi-barbarous  notions  which  are  realised  in  a  captain  of  the  boats ;  and 
that  they  would  suffer  from  the  loss  of  those  home  influences  which  after  all, 
and  under  any  system,  constitute  the  most  essential  part  of  any  man's 
education  ?  The  levity  with  which  many  parents  regard  the  loosening  of 
the  family  tie,  and  think  it  an  unmixed  advantage  that  a  boy  should  learn 
to  shift  for  himself,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  separated  by  a  wide  breach  of 
sympathy  from  his  nearest  relations,  is,  I  confess,  rather  surprising  to  toe. 
But  if  the  system  has  not  produced  the  evils  that  might  naturally  be 
anticipated  in  an  aggravated  form,  undoubtedly  the  saving  power  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  better  masters.  Some  sort  of  substitute  for  the 
family  influences  is  provided  by  a  master  of  high  character.  Indirect 
and  imperceptible  as  are  the  means  by  which  he  works  upon  the  youthful 
mind,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  spiritual  magnetism,  which  is  of 
not  the  less  value  because  you  cannot  exactly  trace  out  the  mode  of 
operation.  By'unavowed  and  unostentatious  methods,  a  judicious  master  can 
maintain  a  healthy  condition  of  the  moral  atmosphere  ;  and  even  a  boy  who 
has  scarcely  come  into  conscious  relations  with  him  may  have  caught  from 
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him  an  ennobling  contagion.  Strike  at  that,  and  you  injure  the  vital 
principle  of  the  system.  And  this  is  precisely  the  danger  which  the 
proposal  of  destroying  the  present  relation  of  boys  and  masters 
seems  to  overlook.  Because  the  relation  is  liable  to  abuse,  you  would 
destroy  it  altogether.  If  a  master  is  not  a  gentleman  in  spirit,  awk- 
ward consequences  may  arise  ;  and  therefore  you  refuse  to  give  him  the 
confidence  which  a  gentleman  may  fairly  challenge.  The  obvious  re- 
flection is,  that  if  masters  cannot  receive  that  amount  of  trust,  the  whole 
system,  of  which  their  high  character  is  the  foundation,  must  be  rotten 
throughout.  It  should  be  destroyed,  not  reformed.  Of  course  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  induce  masters  to  give  up  the  vexatious  duty  of 
superintending  a  household,  for  the  incessant  worry  of  which  any  profit 
that  they  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  make  is  no  excessive  compen- 
sation. You  may  limit  their  relations  to  their  pupils  entirely  to  school- 
hours,  and  make  them  mere  crammers,  preparing  the  raw  material  of  the 
childish  intellect  to  be  tested  by  competitive  examiners.  That  is  a  much 
easier  duty  to  discharge  than  that  which  actually  devolves  upon  them  ;  and 
doubtless,  for  a  moderate  salary,  most  men  would  be  glad  enough  to  act 
simply  as  intellectual  polishers,  without  attempting  to  exert  any  deeper 
influence  upon  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  youths.  But  then  a  public 
school  minus  the  influence  of  the  masters — a  school  in  which  the  rough 
schoolboy  was  trusted  entirely  to  his  own  instincts,  hampered  by  the 
feeble  government  of  dames  and  matrons — would  certainly  lose  the 
characteristic  merits  of  the  existing  bodies,  and  probably  develope  their 
characteristic  defects  on  a  scale  hitherto  unprecedented. 

The  true  moral,  in  short,  of  the  recent  discussions  seems  to  be  of  a 
different  kind.  That  schoolboys  should  lead  less  luxurious  lives  than 
they  do  at  present  is,  I  doubt  not,  highly  desirable ;  only  I  am  rather 
afraid  that  an  effective  reform  will  have  to  begin  at  home,  and  that  the 
schools  to  which  any  class  sends  its  sons  will  be  pretty  certain  to  reflect 
the  standard  of  living  popular  with  the  class  itself.  The  further  conclu- 
sion that  schoolmasters  should  not  be  exposed  to  such  insinuations  as 
have  recently  been  common  may  also  be  valid,  and  perhaps  some  minor 
changes  ha  the  mode  of  charging  may  be  desirable.  But  the  conclusion 
that  they  should  be  relieved  from  the  most  important  branch  of  their 
duty  because  it  is  liable  to  some  abuse,  seems  to  be  an  example  of  that 
mode  of  reforming  by  destroying  good  and  bad  together  which  is  a 
good  deal  more  popular  than  could  be  wished.  The  moral  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  suggest  seems  to  me  to  be  sounder,  if  not  so  easy  of 
application.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  that  the  increased  importance  of  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  should  lead  to  corresponding  reforms  in  the  status  of 
the  schoolmaster.  They  will  in  any  case  be  exposed  to  many  vexations  ; 
and  to  make  their  position  secure,  honourable,  and  in  every  way  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  best  men  that  can  be  obtained,  seems  to  be  the  policy 
dictated  by  circumstances.  To  attempt  to  point  out  the  precise  measures 
which  would  be  necessary  would  be  altogether  beyond  the  proper  province 
of  an  outsider. 
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GREY  SEA,  that  ripplest  towards  yon  Kentish  cliff! 

I  have  a  message  for  thee,  ere  we  part : 
Sitting  off  shore  within  this  little  skiff, 

I  trust  thee  with  the  secret  of  my  heart. 

Crowding  all  sail,  a  gallant  ship  glides  past; 

0  !  that  I  walked  her  deck,  and  0 !  that  she 
Might  still  steer  southwards,  bringing  me  at  last 

Unto  the  land-locked  Mediterranean  Sea. 

For  there,  along  the  Algiers  coast,  floats  fair 

A  little  vessel,  with  a  freight  ahove 
The  treasures  of  these  fleets :   the  gentle  air 

That  fans  the  sails  is  breathed  by  her  I  love. 

Her  pleasure-yacht  glides  on  from  bay  to  bay, 
Bearing  her  farther  from  me;   but  still  thou, 

0  Sea  !   art  with  her  always  on  her  way, 
Beside  her,  as  thou  art  beside  me  now. 

A  thousand  miles  thy  waves  have  parted  us ! 
Yet,  since  they  roll  the  same  from  me  to  her, 

1  love  to  think  thou  dost  unite  us  thus ; 
And  now,  I  charge  thee,  be  my  messenger. 

Choose  some  sweet  night-hour,  when  the  stars  are  bright 
Above  her  head,  when  all  thy  waters  round 

Are  tuned  and  touched  with  music  and  with  light,— 
Then  be  thy  charm  upon  her  spirit  bound : 
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Then  take  her  being  in  a  tender  thrall; 

And  when  she,  sighing,  yields  to  its  control, 
Do  thou  her  lover  to  her  thoughts  recall : 

Speak  for  me  to  her  gracious,  gentle  soul ! 

Intrude  not  on  one  bright  day's  happiness ; 

Sometimes  at  eve  approach  her  lonely  hour, 
Venturing  her  bosom  softly  to  oppress 

"With  feelings  whereof  mine  now  owns  the  power. 

The  yearning  for  the  One  beloved  and  far, 

The  confident  hope  of  joy  which  comes  not  yet ; 

Yes!  set  thy  dark  wave  with  a  quiet  star 
Of  hope — that  we  may  meet  as  we  have  met. 

Tell  her  my  heart'  with  loss  of  her  can  know 

No  loss  of  love ;   that  absence  changes  me 
Less  than  the  storms  and  tides  which  come  and  go 

Alter  the  deep  and  everlasting  sea  I 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
CLAUDIA  AT  HOME. 

ELDA  ?  "  at  last  asked 
Aaron  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per, as  he  wiped  his 
brow  with  his  sleeve. 

"  This  is  a  bad  job," 
he  whined.  "  How  was 
I  to  know  she'd  go  down 
with  a  tap  that  wouldn't 
have  killed  a  fly  ?  Can't 
you  say  something  ? 
Don't  sit  there  staring 
at  me.  She's  dead, 
poor  dear  Mag ;  I  loved 
her  dearly.  Who  could 
have  told  ?  I've  beaten 
her  with  just  such  a  bar 
twenty  times ;  and  to 
think  a  touch  would 
have  killed  her !  You'll 
not  say  a  word,  my  girl  ? 
No,  I  don't  mean  to  me 
— to  them?  They — 
they'd  hang  me  as  soon 
as  look  at  me." 

She  laid  down  the 
corpse  which  she  had 
held  up  in  her  strong  arms  long  after  life  had  flown.  Every  nerve  in 
her  body  was  quivering  with  excitement,  rather  than  with  horror,  but  she 
looked  up  at  him  steadily  without  rising  from  her  knees. 

"  Aaron,  you  meant  to  kill  her.  I  saw  you  creep  along  the  wall  and 
bring  down  your  bar  like  I've  seen  butchers  fell  oxen.  I  am  glad  they 
can  hang  you ;  and  if  I  live,  they  shall." 

"  Then "  He  looked  waveringly  at  tin  bar. 

"  You  are  a  coward.     You  dare  not  strike  me." 
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"  Strike  you  ?  Never,  never.  What  made  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ? 
Havn't  I  been  a  father  to  you  ?  Havn't  I  brought  you  up  when  that — 
when  she — let  you  go  all  adrift  on  the  road  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  Aaron,  I  hate  you  with  all  my  soul.  I  scorn  you  too ;  for 
you  are  a  coward  :  and  yet  you  dare  tell  your  lies  to  me.  By  the  woman 
that  lies  there,  who  said  she  loved  me,  you  shall  be  hanged,  unless " 

"  Unless  ?    I'd  do  anything  for  you.     I'll " 

"  Only  tell  me  no  more  lies."  Sylvia  would  have  thought  nothing  of 
parleying  with  a  murderer ;  nor  did  Zelda.  "  I  have  you  under  my 
hand,  Aaron,  as  sure  as  you  had  her,  nor  will  I  go  till  I  know  what  I 
came  to  know."  She  shuddered  still  at  the  sight  of  the  corpse ;  but  it 
was  death,  not  murder,  that  filled  her  with  awe,  and  with  neither  terror 
nor  abhorrence.  She  ought  to  have  been  paralyzed  or  frenzied :  but  none 
of  the  circumstances  that  made  death  horrible  were  appreciable  by  one 
who  had  been  nursed  in  the  cradle  of  ignorance  and  crime.  Aaron  re- 
covered courage — if  such  a  word  can  be  used  of  a  man  with  whom  a 
simple  dread  of  hanging  stood  for  remorse  and  for  every  kind  of  fear. 
"  My  name  is  Alice  Maynard.  Why  am  I  called  Zelda  ?  Who  is  She  ?  " 

"  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  I  will,  on  my  soul."  He  wiped  his 
forehead  again.  "  It  was  all  for  your  sake  I  hit  her ;  it  was,  on  my  soul. 
So  you  know  who  you  are,  do  you  ?  So  did  she.  And  why  did  I  take 
you  ?  Why,  just  because,  because,  because  we  had  a  quarrel.  You  are 
Miss  Maynard,  sure  enough  :  and  so " 

"Aaron,  you  are  going  to  tell  me  lies." 

"  No,  on  my  soul.  That  wasn't  what  I  wanted  to  say  though.  This 
is  the  whole  truth,  if  you  will  have  it :  lava  miro  soloholomus  opre  leste — 
I  take  my  oath  on  it." 

"  ....  And  my  brother  ?  "  He  had  told  her  what  the  reader  has 
doubtless  guessed — the  truth,  as  he  believed. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  He's  dead  too  for  what  I  care.  But  what 
the  old  Barengro  told  me  just  put  me  on  the  road.  I  made  a  trip  to  the 
place  on  purpose,  and  heard  of  a  young  chabo  they'd  picked  up  and  put 
in  the  workhouse — which  it  might  or  it  mightn't  be  him." 

"  Didn't  you  ask  his  name  ?  " 

"They  didn't  call  him  after  his  father;  how  should  they?  Who 
cared  about  the  brat's  name  ?  I  only  wanted  to  have  a  rod  over — her — for 
God's  sake,  Zelda,  do  put  something  over  her  eyes  !  I'd  give  just  any- 
thing for  a  glass  of  brandy.  The  fools  of  Gorgios  called  him  Harold 
Vaughan.  And  that's  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  ;  it'stnchipen  and  sor  tachipen,ferin  man  modevol — so  help  me  !  " 

Harold  Yaughan — Lord  Lisburn's  workhouse  boy — the  evidence  was 
more  than  enough  for  more  exigent  logicians  than  she.  Was  it  this, 
then,  that  had  filled  her  heart  with  Harold  Vaughan  ?  Was  she,  in  truth, 
of  his  very  blood  and  he  of  hers  ?  In  spite  of  all  things,  though  under- 
ground with  a  corpse  and  a  murderer,  she  felt  her  heart  spring  up  with 
what  was  almost  joy. 

30—2 
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In  the  meantime,  while  the  late  beggar-girl  was  throwing  away  her 
hundreds,  and  the  pauper  of  the  Old  Wharf-side  was  prepai'ing  to  give  up 
her  thousands,  the  ex-heiress,  Claudia  Brandt,  was  painfully  toiling  neither 
for  greed  nor  for  love,  but  for  the  commonest  daily  needs.  Her  own 
two  hands  were  her  only  friends  :  not  even  her  father  could  be  reckoned 
her  friend  any  more.  All  he  could  do  was  to  sink  and  die  before 
her  eyes.  She  had  a  bitter  struggle  with  herself  when,  after  leaving 
Zelda,  she  returned  to  what  she  called  her  home.  There  was  no  doubt 
but  that  she,  for  her  father's  sake  more  than  her  own,  was  in  the  direst 
need  of  the  five-and-twenty  pounds  that  had  dropped  down  upon  her 
like  a  godsend,  but  had  turned  out  to  be  linked  with  such  barbarous 
conditions  that  to  take  it  would  at  the  best  be  nothing  less  than  an  almost 
impossible  self-degradation.  She,  in  her  inexperience  of  men,  found 
no  reason  to  distrust  Carol's  random  talk,  from  which  she  had  learned 
that  Harold  Vaughan  was  prosperous  and  flourishing:  and  how  could 
she,  even  to  save  herself  from  the  poorhouse,  accept  pay  from  one  who 
could  be  to  him  but  one  thing  ?  To  save  herself — yes,  that  might  be 
nothing,  but  what  right  had  she  to  recoil  even  from  self-degradation  when 
her  father's  life,  perhaps,  was  in  one  scale,  and  nothing  but  her  own  self- 
respect  on  the  other  ? 

Unhappily,  not  only  was  her  landscape  still  unsold,  but  her  father  was 
more  unwell  that  evening  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  She  looked  from 
him  to  her  sketch  of  Zelda  and  back  from  her  sketch  of  Zelda  to  him. 
Perhaps  he  was  dying  simply  because  his  daughter,  for  the  sake  of  selfish 
sentiment,  refused  to  shut  her  eyes  and  paint  a  woman's  head  for  five-and- 
twenty  guineas.  She  could  bear  the  self-accusation  no  longer,  and  though 
every  word  she  wrote  was  wrung  like  gall  from  what  she  chose  to  call  her 
rebellious  pride,  she  wrote  to  Zelda  the  only  words  she  could  find  in  her 
heart  to  say.  She  felt  that  she  was  making  herself  look  unutterably 
mean  and  shamefully  sordid  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who,  had  it  not  been 
for  desperate  need,  she  would  have  scorned  to  touch  with  the  end  of  a 
glove's  finger  :  she,  though  unexalted  by  any  exceptional  emotion  or  any 
strivings  after  the  unintelligible,  or  any  of  the  shadowy  robes  of  dream- 
land, was  in  truth  executing  the  most  real,  the  hardest,  the  bitterest  self- 
sacrifice  of  all,  for  it  was  one  of  her  whole  nature,  though  it  could  leave  no 
outward  signs.  A  much  larger  or  a  much  smaller  nature  might  have 
swallowed  the  pill,  and  thought  nothing  of  it :  but  Claudia  was  not  one 
of  those  who  pretended  to  be  above  the  world  and  its  hard  and  fast  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong. 

Her  letter  was  simply  a  request  that  Mademoiselle  Leczinska  would 
appoint  the  next  sitting,  and  a  statement  that  her  father's  health,  as  it 
required  constant  watchfulness,  would  oblige  her  to  receive  her  sitters  in 
her  own  studio.  Under  no  circumstances  could  she  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  Harold  Vaughan. 

Having  written  and  sent  her  note,  and  having  seen  that  her  father 
was  as  comfortable  for  the  night  as  might  be,  she  set  to  work.  She 
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placed  her  first  sketch  before  her,  and  forced  her  memory  to  travel 
over  every  line,  so  that  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  likeness  of  her 
enemy  she  might  leave  no  stone  unturned.  Her  study  was  no  mere 
exercise  in  castle-building,  no  mere  excuse  for  the  idle  indulgence  of 
jealous  dreams.  She  put  all  her  heart  and  mind  into  her  detestable 
work,  as  fully  as  she  had  tried  to  put  it  into  her  plain  sewing.  But 
still  the  effort  cost  her  many  a  bitter  pang.  She  was  compelled  every 
moment  to  fortify  herself  with  the  thought  that  it  was  for  her  father's 
sake,  for  she  was  a  hundred  times  tempted  to  throw  the  sketch  into 
the  flickering  fire.  She  was  unable  to  comfort  herself  with  the 
resolution  that  as  soon  as  she  could  sell  her  landscape  the  actress, 
or  some  charity,  should  be  repaid  every  farthing  of  the  five-and-twenty 
pounds.  But  as  she  looked,  and  as  she  drew  upon  her  memory, 
her  interest  could  not  fail  to  grow.  Hatred  among  women  by  no 
means  blinds  them  to  one  another's  charms,  and  Zelda's  were  only  too 
numerous  in  a  painter's  eyes.  Claudia  was  large  and  fair,  and  by  the 
sympathy  of  contrast  she  thought  she  could  understand  why  Harold 
Vaughan  should  have  been  enslaved,  so  far  as  mere  personal  beauty  was 
concerned,  and,  as  a  woman,  rated  far  too  highly  the  influence  of  mere 
personal  beauty  upon  men.  There  was  something  a  little  gratifying  even  in 
the  thought  that  her  former  lover  had  left  her  for  some  one  so  entirely  oppo- 
site to  herself.  If  he  had  been  faithless  to  her  for  the  sake  of  some  sister 
blonde,  she  would  have  been  unable  to  find  half  the  unwilling  excuse  for 
him  that  in  spite-  of  herself  she  drew  from  the  coal-black  hair  and  bright 
brown  eyes.  She  could  not  let  her  whole  soul  break  out  over  her  task — 
it  was  not  in  her  nature— or  she  would  have  cried  out  against  her  fate  in 
tones  to  which  the  passionate  impulses  of  Zelda  would  have  been  but 
whispers.  Had  she  not  deliberately  and  with  all  her  strength,  not, 
indeed,  with  many  words,  but  with  all  her  heart,  freely  given  her  life  into 
the  hands  of  this  man,  and  could  such  a  gift  ever  be  recalled  ? 

No — she  must  be  nothing  more  than  a  daughter  now,  until  her 
father  died,  and  then  she  thought  herself  capable  of  burying  herself  in 
her  work,  like  the  great  artists  she  had  read  of,  and  of  forgetting  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  men  and  women.  And  thus  she  spent 
the  night  ever  her  sketch,  trying  to  work  out  its  best  treatment,  until  her 
brain  was  tired.  Imagination  was  not  her  forte  ;  but  she  had  enough  to 
feel  that  no  servile  copying  would  serve  her  here.  She  left  off  weary, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  despondency  that  forewarned  her  she  should  fail — 
that  to  paint  Zelda  was  for  stronger  hands  than  hers.  Any  of  the  great 
painters  whose  success  she  envied  would  have  smiled  at  the  pains  she 
took  to  do  more  than  her  very  utmost  for  her  fee.  But  she  was  doing 
more  than  merely  earning  a  fee — having  once  brought  herself  to  the  task, 
it  became  no  longer  a  task,  but  the  burden  of  the  conscience  of  a  martyr. 

She  was  no  heaven-born  genius  :  she  had  to  trust  to  labour,  and  never 
thought  of  deliberately  closing  her  eyes.  They  had  to  close  of  themselves 
before  she  rested  them.  In  after  times  it  seemed  a  miracle  to  herself  how 
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she  contrived  to  crush  into  one  day  and  every  day  the  functions  of  nurse, 
bedside  physician,  housekeeper,  and  bread-winner,  without  ceasing  to  be 
an  artist  so  far  as  her  nature  allowed.  No  wonder  that  her  unchanging 
fidelity  of  heart  became  dull  and  chronic  instead  of  acute  and  passionate. 
It  needed  her  interview  with  Zelda  to  fan  into  passing  activity  the  embers  of 
her  love ;  but  they  had  never  ceased  to  glow  underneath  the  crust  of  her  all- 
absorbing  duties.  Her  lot  was  far  harder  than  her  rival's  in  that  while 
Zelda  loved  one  of  whom  she  believed  herself  to  be  unworthy,  Claudia, 
against  her  will,  was  compelled  by  her  nature,  of  which  thoroughness  and 
faithfulness  were  the  very  essence,  to  love  one  whom  she  believed  to  be 
unworthy  of  her.  There  was  simply  no  limit  to  the  contrasts  between 
the  two.  Zelda's  life,  indeed,  was  without  wholesome  sunshine,  but  it 
was  lighted  up  by  a  hundred  false  glares  that  did  duty  for  the  sun — she 
had  hopes,  dreams,  her  nightly  stage  excitement,  whims  to  gratify  and  the 
means  of  gratifying  them  all.  Not  even  the  dullest  rushlight  lighted  up  the 
plodding  twilight  of  Claudia's  nights  and  days.  But  there  was  yet  another 
contrast — while  Zelda  would  have  been  driven  by  Claudia's  life  into 
madness  or  suicide,  Claudia  consciously  called  all  her  strength  together 
and  patiently  toiled  on.  With  her,  labour  took  the  place  of  hope,  and 
patience  of  self-will. 

At  the  end  of  a  very  few  days,  however,  she  was  to  find  something, 
though  of  no  more  consequence  than  Denis  Carol.  On  the  fourth  morning 
her  self- constituted  agent  and  patron  came  quietly  into  her  room,  with  a 
strangely  gloomy  look  upon  his  brow.  He  was  smoking,  not  in  his  usual 
matter-of-fact  fashion,  but  in  such  a  hard  and  pre-occupied  manner  that 
he  forgot  his  politeness,  and  did  not,  as  before,  leave  his  pipe  on  the  land- 
ing, outside  the  door.  More  strange  than  all,  it  was  a  full  minute  before 
he  uttered  a  word.  She  was  glad  to  see  him,  however — he  had  meant 
to  be  kind  in  his  own  way,  and  she  was  reduced  to  feeling  intensely 
grateful  for  the  most  barren  of  good  intentions. 

"  So  you're  not  painting  Miss  Leczinska  after  all,  I  find  ?  "  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"  No  ;  she  doesn't  seem  to  care  to  go  on.  Nor  do  I  either,  for  that 
matter.  I  don't  like  her." 

"  Well — no — she's  not  a  woman's  woman.  But  you  mustn't  be  too 
independent,  Miss  Brandt,"  he  went  on,  in  a  tone  from  which  all  the 
self-sufficient  buoyancy  had  departed.  "  Though  independence  isn't  a 
bad  line,  if  you  only  have  cheek  at  the  back  of  it.  People  who  quarrel 
with  their  bread-and-butter  are  not  such  fools  as  they  look  if  their 
grumbling  gets  other  people  to  butter  their  bread  on  both  sides  to  quiet 
them.  Do  you  ever  read  the  papers  ?  " 

"  Never.     Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  said,  uneasily.  "  I  only  meant  it's  as  well  to 
look  after  the  advertisements — in  the  Trumpet,  particularly.  I  suppose 
you  want  to  know  why  I've  come  ?  By  the  way,  how's  the  poor  old 
gentleman  ?  " 
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"  My  father  ?  Much  the  same — there  he  sits  :  it  is  horrible  to  see 
him  the  same,  day  after  day,  and  I  able  to  do  nothing  for  him.  I  doubt 
if  he  knows  even  me  always." 

"  Does  Tie  ever  read  the  papers^.?  " 
"  How  could  he  ?" 

"  You  know  St.  Bavons  well,  of  course  ?  Did  you  ever  use  to  visit 
among  the  poor  ?  " 

"  A  little — but  I  was  fearfully  lazy  and  selfish  in  those  days." 
"  Isn't  there  a  place  called  Old  something  or  other — something  Side  ?  " 
"  You  mean  the  Old  Wharf- side.     A  hideous  place — I  was  in  it  once, 
on  some  business  for  my  poor  father.     I  never  visited  there :  indeed  I 
never  heard  of  anybody  doing  so  but  the  police.     What  do  you  want  to 
know  of  such  a  place  ?  " 

"  Nothing — only  a  matter  of  business  :  that's  all.  I  was  talking 
about  St.  Bavons  with  Brandon,  of  the  Trumpet,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
something.  So  you  never  read  the  papers  ?  " 
"  Never.  Even  if  I  cared  to,  I  haven't  time." 
"  Miss  Brandt,  I've  been  thinking  a  lot  about  you.  You  are  so  good, 
and  so  brave,  and  so  everything  that  I  never  saw  any  woman  that  was 
before — on  my  honour — that  I  won't  have  all  this,  and  it  shan't  be. 
You're  killing  yourself  by  inches — yards — miles.  You're  letting  your 
father,  poor  old  gentleman,  eat  you  up  by  mouthfuls — pounds.  I'm  not 
a  bad  fellow,  though  I'm  as  poor  as  Croesus  :  but  if  I  wasn't  Diogenes,  I 
wouldn't  be  Alexander." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me — though  I  can't  guess  why.  But  as  to  my 
poor  father,  whom  has  he  to  depend  on  from  hour  to  hour  but  me  ?  Oh, 
I  am  strong  enough,  never  fear.  If  you  could  only  tell  me  how  I  might 
work  really  hard,  and  get  something — I  don't  care  how  little.  You  see 
w§  are  beyond  being  ashamed  of  our  poverty,"  she  said,  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "  The  wolf  has  passed  the  door." 

She  went  to  her  father  as  she  spoke,  to  shift  his  pillows.  Carol  took 
advantage  of  her  back  being  turned  to  feel  in  his  pocket.  "  Only  four- 
pence  !"  he  exclaimed  to  himself.  "  Curse  my  luck — only  fourpence  to 
last  till  next  week,  and  I  came  out  this  morning  with  ever  so  many  pounds 
— all  gone — burned  through  the  lining — melted  away.  Never  mind — 
fourpence  is  something,  and  I'll  raise  the  wind  somehow,  I  daresay." 
So  he  placed  the  four  coppers  at  the  back  of  the  mantle-piece,  where 
she  might  find  them  by  accident  and  think  they  had  been  carelessly 
mislaid. 

Zelda  had  thrown  away  a  thousand  pounds ;  Carol  only  deprived  him- 
self of  the  certainty  of  quenching  his  thirst  for  a  few  hours.  But  if  the 
sacrifice  was  to  be  judged  without  reference  to  expenditure,  Carol's  sur- 
passed Zelda's  by  precisely  four  pennies.  His  was  worth  nothing  plus  a 
pint  of  beer  :  hers  was  worth  precisely  nothing  at  all. 

Claudia  shifted  the  pillows.  But  Carol,  while  in  the  act  of  emptying 
his  empty  pockets,  was  startled  by  a  slight  but  sudden  cry.  He  started 
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forward — Mr.  Brandt's  face  was  distorted  fearfully,  and  his  head  had  fallen 
down  on  the  chest,  as  if  the  neck  had  lost  all  power  to  support  it.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  as  helpless  as  the  old  man  :  but  a  glance  at  Claudia's 
agonised  face  that  turned  to  him  for  help  had  the  miraculous  effect  of 
absolutely  inspiring  him  with  presence  of  mind  in  time  of  need. 

"  A  doctor  !  "  he  cried  out ;  "  I  know — hold  hard  till  I'm  back  again. 
I'll  bring  the  best  in  the  world — it's  but  a  step,  and  I'll  run." 

Claudia  looked  a  world  of  thanks  that  gave  him  wings,  and  then  did 
the  best  she  could  do,  helpless  and  alone  as  she  was,  to  prevent  aid 
from  coming  too  late.  Was  it  death  itself,  or  was  it  another  stroke  that 
was  only  bringing  death  nearer  ?  In  either  case,  the  hand  of  death 
was  on  him,  but  it  would  be  something  too  fearful  if  the  final  blow 
descended  now.  Having  done  all  she  could,  she  could  only  watch  his 
face  and  hold  his  pulse,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  slightest  change. 
Carol  was  away  a  long  time — so  long,  that  she  thought  he  would  never 
return.  She  went  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  window  to  the  chair, 
and  from  the  chair  again  to  the  window,  her  heart  rushing  into  her  throat 
at  the  sound  of  every  passing  vehicle,  and  sinking  down  again  as  it  rolled 
by.  She  would  be  obliged  to  seek  herself  for  nearer  aid — but  how  for  a 
moment  could  she  leave  the  perhaps  dying  man  alone  ?  At  last,  without 
her  hearing  it,  a  cab  stopped  at  the  door,  and  her  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  hurrying  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  She  ran  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Harold  Vaughan. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
CUP  AND  LlP. 

I  OPENED  the  door,  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with  Claudia  Brandt. 
Carol  had  not  warned  me  of  the  name  of  the  patient  to  whom  he  had 
called  me  in  so  suddenly.  Had  I  been  warned — such  was  the  weakness 
of  my  heart  in  those  days — I  almost  doubt  whether  I  should  have  obeyed 
the  summons.  There  were  twenty  other  surgeons  close  at  hand,  without 
my  intruding  where  my  presence  could  lead  to  no  good  and  might  lead  to 
much  harm.  As  things  were,  however,  I  had  no  occasion  to  collect  my- 
self— her  own  obvious  self-forgetfulness  removed  all  conscious  embarrass- 
ment from  a  meeting  that  must  have  been  as  little  expected  by  her  as  by 
me.  Whatever  we  had  been,  whatever  we  might  be  hereafter,  we  were 
now  strangers — she  was  only  the  daughter,  I  only  the  physician.  Aud 
for  my  own  part,  I  was  by  this  time  so  accustomed  to  the  caprices  of  Fate 
as  to  be  simply  startled  for  a  moment  without  being  really  surprised.  As 
for  her,  her  eyes  spoke  only  of  her  father,  and  of  appeal  to  one  who  had 
once  helped  her  in  an  emergency,  and  who  therefore  might  help  her  again. 
I  knew  that  look  of  trust  well,  and  it  spoke  to  me  clearly  though  she 
spoke  no  word.  She  only  pointed  to  the  arm-chair  by  the  grate,  in  which 
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lay  he  whom  I  had  last  seen  in  the  fulness  of  health  and  vigour.  I  wasted 
no  time  or  effort  in  attempting  to  speak,  but  went  straight  to  Mr.  Brandt's 
side,  followed  by  her. 

The  case  was  critical.  I  threw  myself  into  it,  nor  was  it  till  every- 
thing I  could  think  of  had  been  carried  out  that  I  at  last  turned  to  Claudia 
and  spoke  to  her— for  the  first  time  since  we  had  promised  to  be  all  in 
all  to  one  another  for  our  whole  life  long.  How  unutterably  strange  it 
seemed — to  have  parted  from  her  with  a  kiss  of  love,  and  to  have  to 
meet  her,  in  the  depth  of  her  suffering,  with  colder  and  more  formal  speech 
than  I  should  have  addressed  to  the  most  utter  stranger  who  chanced  to 
have  need  of  me  !  But  it  was  all  over  now,  and  nothing  was  left  but 
to  make  this  parting  the  very  last,  and  so  to  speak  and  act  that  it  might 
clearly  declare  itself  to  be  the  very  end. 

"I  have  been  doing  everything,  Miss  Brandt.  I  will  come  again  in 
an  hour's  time  ;  but  I  suppose  you  have  a  medical  attendant  who  under- 
stands Mr.  Brandt's  general  condition  better  than  I  ?  I  would  have  made 
you  send  for  him  sooner,  but  time  was  too  precious  to  think  of  etiquette. 
However,  you  had  better  send  for  him  now,  and  I  will  meet  him  and 
explain." 

"  And ?  "  she  began  to  ask  tremblingly. 

"  No,  he  will  not  die,  with  proper  care.  It  was  a  second  stroke,  and 
it  ought  not  to  kill."  I  thought  myself  hardened,  but  the  look  of  her 
anxious  face  pierced  me  through  and  through.  I  had  seen  many  a  face 
as  anxious  beside  many  sick-beds,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  was  only  the 
doctor  who  had  been  sent  for  in  an  accidental  emergency.  But  my  eyes, 
as  they  turned  from  her,  were  obliged  to  travel  to  her  surroundings :  and 
they  were  shocked  and  dismayed.  If  I  had  seen  many  such  sick-beds,  I 
had  witnessed  but  three  cases  of  such  glaring  poverty — Mrs.  Goldrick's, 
my  own,  and  now  hers. 

This  was  something  more  than  humiliation.  I  could  have  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  be  glad  that  Claudia  should  have  known  sorrow  of  the  heart 
and  mind,  for  in  such  creatures  of  the  earth  as  I  am  love  has  its  cruel 
side,  and  scorned  love  is  wormlike  and  clings  to  earth,  and  will  turn  long 
before  the  worm.  But  Claudia,  who  spent  half  her  days  lounging  on  a 
sofa,  who  lived  in  the  very  monotony  of  idle  luxury,  with  whom  even 
artistic  labour  had  been  but  the  indulgence  of  a  fancy — that  this  Claudia 
whom  I  had  known  should  be  reduced  to  want  and  poverty  beyond  what 
even  I  had  found  too  great  to  bear,  seemed  monstrous  and  beyond  the 
grasp  of  belief.  Carol  had  given  me  an  anonymous  outline  of  her  story 
in  broken  scraps  so  far  as  the  rattling  of  the  cab  would  allow  me  to  hear 
them  ;  but  I  was  utterly  unprepared  for  what  I  saw.  I  had  felt  insulted 
by  her  supposed  gift  of  money,  but  I  would  have  insulted  her  likewise 
ten  times  over.  I  could  see  at  a  glance  how  she  had  worn  herself  into 
a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self;  and  the  bank-notes  that  I  dared  not 
allow  to  leave  my  own  person  began  to  burn.  What  if  they  had  been  sent 
me  direct  by  chance  or  Providence  ? — I  had  arrived  at  accepting  as  cer- 
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tain  the  existence  of  some  power  outside  and  superior  to  our  own  will. 
What  if  chance  or  Providence  had  sent  all  this  wealth  to  me  in  order 
that  it  might  enable  me  to  some  extent  to  act  as  Fortune's  almoner,  and 
with  the  same  view  had  called  me  once  more  into  a  presence  from  which 
I  had  banished  myself  for  ever  ? 

I  trod  the  very  boards  of  the  room  delicately,  as  if  they  were  made  of 
the  wood  that  grows  in  dreams.  I  could  not  go  without  learning  how  far 
such  a  terrible  downfall  as  that  of  which  I  saw  the  results  before  me  could 
possibly  be  true.  Claudia  must  be  impatient  of  my  presence,  nor  would 
I  prolong  her  anxiety :  however  reckless  she  might  have  been  of  my 
happiness,  her  misfortunes  had  rendered  her  sacred.  But  then  I  should 
be  merely  brutal  if,  having  it  in  my  power  to  serve  her,  I  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  out  the  way.  If  only  Carol  would  put  it  out  of  his 
head  for  a  moment  that  his  presence  was  indispensable. 

To  my  astonishment,  it  was  he  himself  who  relieved  me  of  my  difficulty. 
He  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  we  arrived  together  ;  and  now  his  first 
and  only  words  were, 

"  Miss  Brandt,  you  must  want  to  speak  to  my  friend,  the  Doctor. 
Have  I  been  of  any  use  ?  " 

"  What  should  I  have  done  without  you,  Mr.  Carol  ?  "  and  she  held 
out  her  hand.  "  You  have  been  our  only  friend." 

It  was  not  intended,  but  there  seemed  a  sting  in  her  words  that  I 
chose  to  apply  to  myself. 

"  And  I'll  be  your  only  one  till  you  have  a  hundred — a  thousand — a 
million — and  then  I'll  come  in  at  the  tail  end." 

Was  this  Carol  ?  Impossible.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  like 
himself  was,  that  he  refilled  his  pipe  as  he  left  the  room. 

While  he  was  there  I  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him  :  now  that  he  was  gone, 
I  wished  him  back  again. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it,"  I  began,  "  but  I  also  wish  to  be  your 
friend." 

"And  I  am  grateful  to  you  also,"  she  said  quietly.  "Not  only  so, 
but  I  must  ask  you  to  do  me  another  favour.  I  cannot  forget  that  you 
have  perhaps  saved  my  father's  life." — "  Perhaps  ! "  what  a  piece  of 
accuracy  at  such  a  time  ! — "  But  such  a  meeting  has  no  doubt  been  as 
painful  to  you  as  it  has  been  to  me.  You  know  me  well  enough,  Dr. 
Vaughan,  to  know  that  I  am  one  of  those  unlucky  people  who  can't  help 
saying  exactly,  what  they  mean.  You  would,  no  doubt,  do  your  best  for 
my  father,  because  he  is  a  patient,  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to  do  anything 
for  my  sake.  I  would  have  given  anything  but  my  father's  life  that  Mr. 
Carol  had  brought  any  one  but  you.  So  the  favour  I  ask  you  is  to  send 
some  medical  man  whom  you  can  trust,  and  who  will  not  ask  too  large  a 
fee.  And  when  you  have  done  that  for  me  I  will  give  you  as  many 
thanks  as  you  need,  and  ask  you  to  come  no  more." 

Her  colour  heightened  as  she  spoke,  but  clearly  from  no  sense  of 
guilt  or  shame.  Was  this  how  she  could  address  me  ?  It  was  as  though 
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I,  instead  of  being  the  injured,  had  been  the  injurer — as  though  the 
rupture  of  our  engagement  had  come  from  me,  and  not  from  her. 

"  I  cannot  submit  to  that,"  I  said,  feeling  the  mounting  colour  in  her 
cheeks  reflecting  itself  on  my  own.  "I  do  know  your  frankness  and 
honesty," — I  trust  I  laid  no  suspicious  stress  on  the  words — "  and  I  will 
not  be  behindhand  with  you.  All  my  misfortunes  have  come,  I  think, 
from  mysteries  and  half-words.  I  hate  them  all,  and  will  have  no  more. 
It  would  be  childish  in  us  to  play  at  not  knowing  what  we  were  once  to 
one  another,  and  what,  if  it  had  depended  on  me,  we  should  have  been 
still.  Therefore  I  will  not  leave  you  now  dependent  only  on  your  own 
strength.  If  you  have  no  medical  attendant,  it  is  my  duty  to  aid  you  with 
all  the  power  I  have,  simply  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  have  forgiven  all 
things  from  my  heart,  and  will  be  your  friend  whether  you  allow  it  or  no." 

"  Forgiven  ?     Is  that  the  word  for  you  to  use  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me — I  will  say  forgotten,  then.  I  know  that  a  woman  may 
do  as  she  pleases,  and  the  man  is  always  to  blame.  But  this  is  no  time 
for  discussions — we  can  quarrel  no  more.  I  only  mean,  Miss  Brandt,  that 
I  mean  to  serve  your  father  until,  as  Carol  says,  he  needs  me  no  longer." 

"  You  are  right,  it  is  no  time,  and  it  never  will  be.  I,  too,  have  for- 
gotten. But  I  never  tried  to  forgive  :  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me  as  for  you, 
and  I  should  fail." 

"  Well,  so  be  it.  I  suppose  it  is  weak  enough  in  me  to  care  whether 
you  will  accept  my  aid,  without  wondering  any  longer  at  the  power  of  idle 
tales.  Let  us  talk  as  mere  acquaintance,  then.  You  still  paint,  I  see  ?  " 
I  thought  of  Lord  Lisburn — I  could  at  any  rate  help  her  to  a  patron : 
and  if  not,  I  might  feign  a  name  as  well  as  she.  Claudia  Brandt  could 
not  suspect  Harold  Vaughan  of  intruding  his  unwelcome  help  upon  her  if 
the  paintings  of  H.  Vincent  were  purchased  by  some  Smith  or  Jones  for 
a  thousand  pounds.  I  might  surely  consider  the  gift  my  own  now,  who- 
ever the  anonymous  donor  might  be,  and,  if  not,  I  confess  that  my 
conscience  would  not  feel  troubled  in  thus  disposing  of  it. 

"  You  see,"  she  said. 

I  opened  one  of  her  portfolios  at  hazard. 

"  Not  that,  if  you  please,"  she  exclaimed  hastily.  Bat  it  was  too  late, 
if  she  wished  to  hide  my  own  portrait  from  me.  I  pretended  not  to  have 
seen  it,  however,  and  turned  to  the  next  carelessly,  before  closing  the  cover. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  It  was  impossible  to  pretend  carelessness  when  I 
looked  on  the  features  of  Mrs.  Goldrick,  of  St.  Bavons — hers,  and  no 
other's,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  lines. 

"  Only  the  mother  of  one  of  my  father's  clerks — that's  all." 

"  It  is  strange.     Did  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  I  saw  her  once,  and  sketched  her  from  memory."  Claudia,  whose 
fingers  could  not  be  idle,  took  up  her  sewing,  and  contented  herself  with 
answering  questions.  I  ought  to  have  gone,  but  how  could  I  leave  her 
alone  immediately  with  her  father,  whose  state  was  more  critical  than  I 
had  dared  to  tell.  Though  she  hated  my  presence,  I  must  remain. 
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"  Did  slie  ever  speak  to  you  of  a  girl  named  Alice  Maynard  ? 

"No." 

"  When  did  you  make  that  sketch  ?  It  must  have  been  since — 
since " 

"  If  you  will  know — it  was  last  Whit-Monday  afternoon." 

I  was  guiltless,  so  I  could  answer  without  flinching,  "  Yes — on  the 
day  when  your  father  thought  me  capable  of  celebrating  my  engagement  in 
low  dissipation,  and  when  you  chose  to  believe  him." 

"  Of  course  I  believed  him,"  she  fired  up,  if  so  strong  a  word  can  be 
used  of  one  whose  nature  glowed,  but  never  flamed. 

"  You  mean  to  say  you  really  believed  such  wretched  tales  ?  "  I  asked, 
rushing  back  to  the  forbidden  ground.  "  He  might  believe  appearances — 
he  was  a  man  who  had  no  good  will  to  me  either — but  you— I  would  not 
have  believed  my  own  mother,  if  I  had  ever  known  one,  against  you — it 
is  only  what  you  told  me  with  your  own  lips  that  I  would  have  believed. 

"  Silence  gives  assent,"  she  answered  coldly. 

"  Claudia  " — my  heart  contracted — "  say  that  you  never  received  my 
letter — I  will  not  hint  that  it  was  kept  back  from  you — and  I  will  Ivelieve 
you  now." 

<(  I  did  not  get  your  letter, — and  if  that  had  been  all,  I  would  believe 
you.'1 

"Miss  Brandt — Claudia — in  heaven's  name  tell  me  what  you  mean. 
Your — my  happiness  may  depend  on  getting  rid  of  some  slander  I  have 
never  heard  of." 

"  It  is  useless  if  you  do  not  know  what  I  mean.  You  will  hardly  ask 
me  farther  when  I  tell  you  that  I,  yes  I,  was  engaged  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
an  actress  named  Leczinska  or  some  such  thing,  and  that  I  was  mean  and 
contemptible  enough  to  wish  to  take  her  pay  for  my  poor  father's  sake — 
or  let  me  say  poor  enough — after  I  heard  her  name  your  name  and  had 
seen  your  presents  in  her  hands." 

"  Zelda  again  !  Good  God,  am  I  to  be  driven  mad  with  Zelda  ?  I 
shall  have  to  commit  murder  before  I  have  done.  She  haunts  me  like  a 
demon — I  believe  in  Evil  Eyes.  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying, 
Claudia.  She  was  the  girl  whom — I  can't  tell  you  all  that  story  now — a 
wretched  beggar-girl  that  I  had  saved  from  ill-usage  and  whom  your  father 
found  me  speaking  to.  Then,  heaven  knows  how,  she  became  the  actress, 
Mademoiselle  Leczinska— as  such  I  saw  her  some  three  times,  and  every 
time  she  did  me  some  evil  turn.  Now,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  she  is 
engaged  to  an  earl,  she  is  to  be  Countess  of  Lisburn.  Surely  you  don't 
suspect  me — insult  me,  by  thinking  that  it  was  for  my  worst  enemy's  sake 
that  I  was  false  to  you  ?  " 

She  dropped  her  work  from  her  hands.     "  Engaged — to  Lord  Lis- 

buril the  man  who  came  into  the  box  to  see  Lady  Penrose — whom  you 

were  with  at  the  Oberon  ?     Is  that  how  you  know  her — becaus'e  she  is 
engaged  to  your  friend  ?     But,  is  it  true  ?  " 

"  True  ?     What  motive  could  I  have  even  for  lying  to  you  if  I  loved 
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her  ?  Do  you  think  a  woman  like  that,  who  lives  for  money  and  rank, 
would  condescend  to  look  upon  a  man  too  poor  even  to  throw  her  a 
bouquet  ? ' ' 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  telling  me  the  truth  !  Mem  Gott,  kann  es  moglich 
seyn  ?  Can  it  be — but  the  way  she  spoke  of  you — and  when  Carol  told 
me  you  were  rich " 

"  Carol  ?  Then  Carol  lied  as  usual.  I  rich  ?  I  am  as  poor  as  you, 
Claudia  :  ask  Lord  Lisburn  himself,  who  never  lied,  if  you  still  doubt  my 
word.  As  for  how  the  girl  spoke  of  me,  who  cares  ?  She  is  a  mere 
savage,  with  strange  fancies,  it  is  true,  but  .one  whom  neither  I  nor  you 
could  understand.  Will  you  believe  foolish  tales  against  my  word — or  the 
stage  tricks  of  an  actress  against " 

"  My  love  "  I  was  going  to  add  :  for  I  should  have  been  blind  indeed 
not  to  understand  with  what  ample  cause  Claudia  had  been  deceived,  and, 
as  my  misconstruction  of  her  had  been  removed,  what  could  hinder  my 
heart  from  rushing  back  into  its  own  channel  ?  I  would  not  love  the 
false  Claudia  of  my  fancy ;  but  when  had  I  ceased  to  love  the  true  Claudia 
of  ou  ?  It  was  the  same  with  her — there  could  be  nothing  between  us 
now  that  our  common  poverty  had  made  us  of  one  blood  even  in  the  sight 
of  the  world.  What  her  answer  would  be  I  knew  before  I  could  speak  the 
magic  word  that  was  to  free  me  and  keep  me  from  Zelda's  toils  and  coils 
for  ever-more. 

But  neither  the  word  nor  the  answer  came.  Was  I  never,  not  even 
for  this  one  moment,  to  be  left  free  to  follow  the  choice  of  my  soul  ? 
Claudia  suddenly  started,  and  my  eyes  followed  hers  to  the  door.  It  had 
opened  noiselessly  to  admit  two  men,  of  whom  one  was  a  constable  in 
uniform.  Under  that  disguise  I  looked  on  my  irrepressible,  invincible 
persecutor,  Destiny,  once  more. 


BOOK  THE  LAST. 
PALMAM    QU;E    MERUIT,    FERAT. 

CHAPTER    I. 
FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

I  AM  not  about  to  write  the  history  of  a  criminal  trial.  It  may  have 
surprised  some  that  a  few  of  the  many  complexities  of  which  I  happened 
to  be  the  centre  were  not  cut  through  by  the  knife  of  the  Law.  I  can 
only  say,  from  my  personal  experience  and  from  my  experience  as  a 
surgeon  that  the  emblematic  bandage  of  Themis  typifies  something  more 
than  the  blindness  of  impartiality.  I  would  represent  Law — that  is  to  say, 
the  Science  of  human  justice — as  being  near-sighted  rather  than  blind. 
She  sees  sharply  enough  within  her  range,  and  her  sight  is  strong ;  but 
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her  vision  is  bounded,  not  by  the  horizon,  but  by  a  mist  that  calls  for  the 
aid  of  spectacles  which  she  is  too  vain  of  her  personal  appearance  to  use. 
Zelda  and  Aaron  and  thousands  of  people  spend  their  lives  and  think  their 
thoughts  and  do  their  deeds  in  the  mist  into  which  I  myself  had  strayed, 
and  the  Law  knows  no  more  of  how  they  live,  or  what  they  think  and 
what  they  do,  any  more  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon.  But  in  my 
case,  who  lived  habitually  within  her  range  of  vision,  she  had  thought  fit 
to  don  her  spectacles.  In  a  word,  I  stood  accused  before  my  countrymen 
of  the  murder  of  Margaret  Goldrick,  and  with  good  and  logical  cause,  as 
I  myself  was  compelled  to  own. 

My  topic  lies  with  lives  which  in  a  civilized  country  and  in  a  civilized 
century  lie  beyond  the  range  of  law.  So  it  is  no  part  of  my  province  to  re- 
produce the  story  of  those  rapid  weeks  during  which  I  was  first  examined 
before  a  magistrate,  then  had  to  wait  in  prison  for  my  trial,  and  was  at 
last  tried  as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The  officers  of  justice  had  quickly  and 
easily  tracked  me  from  St.  Bavons  to  Claudia's  lodgings,  and  the  evidence 
offered  by  the  Crown  appeared  to  myself  well  nigh  irresistible.  A  repetition 
of  its  leading  heads  will  be  enough  to  show  in  what  a  tangled  maze  of 
circumstances  I  was  lost  and  snared.  I  had  once  said,  "It  is  as  impos- 
sible as  that  I  should  ever  be  a  millionaire  or  a  murderer  " — if  I  had 
only  said,  "  as  that  I  should  ever  have  a  thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket 
or  seem  guilty  of  murder,"  my  typical  impossibilities  would  have  become 
actual  realities.  Having  been  committed  both  by  the  coroner  and  by  the 
city  magistrate  at  St.  Bavons,  I  was  brought  up  at  the  assizes  there,  and 
I  myself  felt,  as  I  was  being  tried  for  my  life,  that  had  I  been  on  the  jury 
instead  of  in  the  dock,  "  Guilty  "  would  have  been  my  own  verdict.  The 
evidence  grouped  itself  naturally  into  two  divisions,  the  first  relating  to 
Mrs.  Goldrick,  the  second  to  me. 

As  to  Mrs.  Goldrick.  She  had  been  seen  alive  at  a  certain  hour  on 
the  second  day  before  her  corpse  was  discovered  by  two  labourers  who,  in 
passing  along  the  Old  Wharf- side,  had  watched  her  open  her  door  to  a  well- 
dressed  man,  who  might  have  been  myself,  but  whom  they  did  not  pretend 
to  identify.  Her  repute  as  a  miser,  who  kept  hoards  of  money  in  her 
own  house,  was,  in  spite  of  much  wrangling,  brought  out  sufficiently  to 
have  an  effect  upon  the  jury,  though  I  think  they  were  warned  by  the  Judge 
to  perform  the  impossible  feat  of  excluding  it  from  their  minds.  The  body 
was  two  days  afterwards  discovered  in  a  cellar,  and  the  medical  evidence 
conclusively  proved  that  she  had  been  killed  by  a  violent  blow  with  some 
heavy  instrument — evidently  with  an  iron  crowbar,  covered  with  blood  and 
hair,  that  lay  hard  by.  Three  or  four  surgeons  were  examined,  of  whom 
all  but  one  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  corpse  had  lain  where  it  was 
found  about  two  days  ;  the  one  dissentient  held,  on  cross-examination, 
that  the  blow  must  have  been  inflicted  much  more  recently,  but,  on  re- 
examination,  fell  into  a  confusion  which  did  me  more  harm  than  good. 
Finally,  high  words,  like  quarrelling,  had  been  heard  by  half-a-dozen  wit- 
nesses through  a  window  that  looked  into  the  lane. 
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As  to  myself*  Lord  Lisburn,  who  retained  counsel  for  me,  proved 
that  two  days  before  the  discovery  of  the  body  I  left  home  with  the 
intention  of  starting  for  St.  Bavons,  in  such  want  of  money  that  he  was 
obliged  to  assist  me  from  his  own  purse  in  order  to  pay  a  very  small  bill 
at  my  lodgings.  He  was  examined  by  a  young  and  zealous  junior,  who 
chose  to  ask  him  from  his  brief  whether  he  had  observed  anything  strange 
and  confused  in  my  manner,  and  had  answered  "Yes,"  before  he  could 
be  checked  by  my  own  counsel.  He  also  proved  that  I  appeared  to  know 
St.  Bavons  well — indeed,  my  year's  residence  there  needed  no  proof, 
while  my  bad  reputation  was  no  doubt  remembered  by  my  twelve  judges, 
all  of  them  once  my  fellow-citizens,  in  my  disfavour.  My  actual  journey 
was  also  matter  of  evidence :  but  this  was  of  little  consequence,  seeing 
that  the  Curate  of  St.  Catherine's — a  witness  of  the  best  kind — had 
himself  met  me  and  directed  me  to  Mrs.  Goldrick's  a  few  minutes  before 
she  had  been  seen  to  open  her  door  to  the  visitor  spoken  of  by  the  two 
labourers.  That  I  knew  from  the  positive  information  of  Lord  Lisburn 
and  the  Curate  of  her  reputation  for  wealth  was  admitted  as  evidence 
which  the  jury  were  not  called  upon  to  exclude  from  their  attention.  My 
former  acquaintance  with  the  old  woman's  scamp  of  a  son  was  also  proved, 
so  as  to  suggest  a  natural  inference  that  I  was  better  informed  even 
than  her  neighbours  of  her  circumstances.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  this 
division  of  the  evidence,  I  myself,  fully  identified,  was  seen  by  three 
independent  witnesses  to  leave  the  house  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours  after  the  man  who  might  be  I  was  seen  to  enter,  one  of  them 
volunteering  the  statement  that  "  I  walked  off  like  a  man  in  a  daze." 

Thus  the  two  separate  streams  converged.  Mrs.  Goldrick  had  been 
murdered,  and  every  circumstance  pointed  naturally  to  myself  as  her  mur- 
derer. From  this  point  ran  two  other  chains — one  confirmatory,  the 
other — but  I  will  touch  on  these  in  turn. 

For  confirmatory  evidence  were  the  facts  that  Mrs.  Goldrick  lived 
entirely  alone,  had  no  known  visitors  and  no  known  relations,  so  there 
was  no  one  more  intimate  with  her  than  I  who  could  be  more  reasonably 
suspected.  That  the  postman  had  brought  her  a  letter  with  a  London 
postmark,  not  afterwards  found  ;  so  it  might  be  inferred  that  she  had  some 
correspondent  in  London  who  might,  of  course,  be  I.  That  the  postman, 
in  his  ten  years'  experience,  had  never  known  her  to  receive  a  letter 
before,  and  that  his  curiosity  led  him  to  observe  that  the  address  was 
written  in  a  man's  hand.  That  I  had  talked  of  giving  up  a  projected 
voyage  with  Lord  Lisburn  that  I  had  accepted  on  the  ground  of  poverty, 
in  words  that  might  signify  a  coming  change  of  circumstances.  That  I 
was  supposed  by  the  workhouse  authorities  at  Barnfield  to  be  a  gipsy 
foundling,  so  that  a  possible  connection  with  one  of  the  same  race  might 
be  inferred.  Of  course  much  of  this  was  incidental  suggestion  and 
guess-work ;  but  such  guess-work  came  with  fearful  force  when  combined 
with  the  direct  evidence  that  had  gone  before. 

Still,  however,  there  was  one  link  wanting.     But  it  was  amply  sup- 
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plied.  The  body  of  Mrs.  Goldrick  lay  in  front  of  a  chest,  completely 
empty,  save  that  a  bank-note  and  a  sovereign  had  slipped  into  a  wide 
crack  in  the  side.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  her  reputation  for  wealth 
had  been  deserved,  and  that  she  had  died  in  guarding  her  treasure.  The 
box  had  not  been  unlocked,  but  forced  open  at  the  hinges.  But — for  the 
last  link  to  complete  the  chain,  where  had  the  money  gone  ? 

I*  For  a  crushing  answer,  when  I,  whose  previous  poverty  had  been  amply 
proved,  was  searched,  they  found  concealed  on  my  person  bank-notes  to 
the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  I  had  but  my  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  unsupported 
by  any  circumstantial  proof,  and  one  witness — a  stupid  shop-boy  at  a 
small  stationer's,  who  had  sold  an  envelope  and  a  postage-stamp  to  a 
woman  answering  Mrs.  Goldrick's  description  later  than  I  had  been  seen 
to  leave  her  door.  But  when  pressed  on  the  matter,  it  appeared  there 
was  no  clock  in  the  shop,  and  that  his  only  reason  for  his  fixing  on  the 
hour  was  the  unfailing  regularity  with  which  his  appetite  marked  the 
approach  of  dinner-time.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  in  all  my  life  heard 
so  intensely  fiendish  a  sound  as  the  murmur  of  heartless  laughter  which 
ran  through  the  magistrates'  court-room  at  what  the  bystanders  thought 
a  capital  joke — all  the  better,  perhaps,  because  it  might  have  the  effect 
of  hanging  a  fellow- creature.  He  was  not  called  by  my  counsel  at  the 
trial. 

Lord  Lisburn,  as  I  have  said,  though  one  of  the  principal  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  employed  his  own  attorney  to  investigate  my  case 
and  to  defend  me.  But  he  himself  kept  aloof;  and  I  know  too  well  that 
he  was  only  trying  to  save  the  life  of  a  murderer  because  that  murderer 
had  twice  saved  bis  own.  I  would  have  refused  his  help  if  I  could,  and 
have  trusted  to  my  judges  and  to  my  innocence  ;  but  I  was  not  allowed. 
But  though  Lord  Lisburn's  desertion,  however  inevitable  under  such 
circumstances,  was  bitter  enough,  both  that  and  my  own  imminent  peril 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  inexpressible  pain  of  thinking  how  my  fearful 
accusation  might  look  in  Claudia's  eyes.  That  it  should  have  thus  fallen 
upon  me  when  the  words  of  final  happiness  were  trembling  on  her  lips, 
as  I  could  not  fail  to  see,  was  too  horrible  to  bear,  and  I  did  her  my  last 
piece  of  injustice — I  forgot  for  a  whole  day  the  distance  from  London  to 
St.  Bavons,  her  utter  want  of  means,  her  father's  condition,  which  required 
her  incessant  care,  and  the  fact  that  the  word  had  never  been  spoken 
which  would  have  given  her  a  right  to  visit  me  in  my  trouble.  I  did  not 
deserve  to  be  rewarded  with  the  first  letter  that  I  had  ever  received  from 
her  hands. 

"  I  don't  know  if  this  will  be  opened,"  it  began,  without  preface, 
"  so  I  must  write  as  I  must — not  as  I  want  to.  I  ask  your  forgiveness  on 
my  knees — for  all  things.  Carol  comes  and  tells  me  all  daily.  The 
people  who  write  and  read  newspapers  believe  the  worst  of  you,  but  if  I 
had  believed  you  a  thousand  times  guilty  towards  me,  I  will  never  believe 
you  guilty  of  such  a  sin — my  heart  knows  better  than  that — and  it  knows, 
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too,  that  if  you  in  your  innocence  will  trust  in  God,  the  minds  of  men 
will  be  opened  to  the  truth  as  well  as  mine."  And  then  she  went  on  to 
speak  words  of  trust  and  courage  which,  as  I  read  between  the  lines, 
ought  to  have  been,  in  truth,  harder  for  her  to  feel  than  they  were  for 
me.  "  I  am  brave  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  of  your  innocence,"  she 
went  on,  "  but  I  shall  simply  break  my  heart  if  you  are  not  brave  too. 
Nor  have  you  only  a  woman  for  a  friend.  Carol  believes  in  you  too,  and 
he  has  a  true  heart  through  all  his  strange  ways.  If  I  could  only  do 
something  for  you  besides  telling  you  that  you  have  a  friend,  though 
friendship  may  be  all  that  is  left  for  us  both  now  !  But  if  this  were  my 
last  word  it  should  be,  over  and  over  again,  '  We  are  not  made  to  become 
happy,  but  to  grow  strong ' — and  I  will  try  to  be  so  for  your  sake,  if  you 
will  be  for  your  own. 

"CLAUDIA  BRANDT." 

These  words  may  read  coldly :  but  there  was  no  coldness  in  the 
lines  to  me.  Some  intuition  had  told  her  of  my  readiness  to  give  up  my 
unequal  battle  with  fortune,  and  to  drift  at  the  caprice  of  the  waves. 
What  I  wanted  was  no  passionate  burst  of  lamentation  or  indignation, 
but  a  few  words  to  make  me  ashamed  of  not  turning  the  battle  of  life  into 
a  Thermopylae  if  it  might  not  be  a  Marathon — and  these  she  gave.  But 
she  had  given  more  — more  even,  if  that  could  be,  than  the  assurance  of 
her  belief  in  me,  though  I  might  stand  condemned  by  all  the  world.  She 
had  made  me  think  of  how  she,  a  mere  girl,  had  borne  courageously  and 
patiently  a  series  of  hopeless  months,  while  I,  who  had  but  myself  to  think 
of  and  care  for,  had  been  driven  into  sheer  fatalism.  I  could  not  look  to 
Innocence  as  my  all-sufficient  safeguard  even  now ;  my  worldly  wisdom 
was  greater  than  hers,  and  I  knew  how  often  Innocence  is  its  own  reward. 
But  I  had  needed  to  be  reminded  by  lips  that  I  loved  how  Innocence  is 
not  only  its  sole,  but  its  best  reward,  and  that  the  merit  of  Courage  lies 
far  more  in  defeat  than  in  victory. 

No  doubt  it  was  largely  owing  to  her  that  I  bore  the  suspense  of  the 
weeks  before  the  trial,  to  all  outward  appearance,  as  a  man  should  do. 
If  I  was  to  die  for  the  crime  of  another,  I  should  not  die  without  a  heart 
to  take  my  part  as  long  as  my  name  should  be  spoken  of  among  men, 
and  until  my  crime  was  buried  in  history,  and  only  read  of  by  generations 
that  were  nothing  to  me.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  I  had  no  fear  of 
death  ;  but,  though  a  very  poor  Christian,  I  was  a  good  philosopher,  and 
was  able  to  tell  myself,  not  in  vain,  that  Death  is  but  death,  and  that  to 
know  when  he  is  coming  is  not  a  greater  evil  than  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  borne  with  the  utmost  equanimity.  I  would  not  have  chosen 
to  die  on  the  gallows  in  the  presence  of  the  vilest  crowds  howling  at  me 
as  a  murderer  ;  but  what  was  that  in  comparison  with  dying  on  the  very 
verge  of  Claudia's  renewed  love  ?  That  contained  the  bitterness  of  death, 
and  all  the  rest,  I  vowed  to  myself  and  to  her,  I  would  face  without  shame 
and  without  fear.  Conscious  innocence  stood  me  in  good  stead,  after  all. 
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From  my  own  experience,  I  believe  that  the  true  pain  of  dying  is  over 
when  a  man,  in  solitude,  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  to  die.  When 
that  was  over,  the  short  remainder  of  my  life  was  transformed  into  a  mere 
passing  dramatic  situation,  in  which  I  was  the  mere  pretext  for  the  various 
performances  of  others.  I  have  been  the  spectator  of  many  capital  trials 
besides  my  own,  and  it  has  always  struck  me  that  the  culprit  was  in  a 
state  of  moral  somnambulism,  even  when  guilt  ought  to  have  made  the 
prospect  of  death  terrible  for  other  reasons  than  those  that  arise  from  the 
instinctive  clinging  to  life  or  from  fear  of  pain.  The  history  of  crime  as 
well  as  of  martyrdom  amply  proves  that  nothing  is  so  easy  as  for  a  man 
of  the  most  ordinary  nerve  to  suffer  the  suspense  of  a  trial  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  fatal  close  with  fortitude.  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  the 
sufferer  is  morally  dead  before  he  is  placed  in  the  dock,  and  that  in  many 
more  he  is  mercifully  paralysed. 

When,  at  last,  I  was  brought  up  for  trial,  placed  in  the  dock,  and 
charged,  I  own  that  I  felt  one  nervous  thrill  pass  through  me  :  it  required 
an  effort  of  nature  to  realise  that  the  man  charged  with  the  murder  of  an 
old  woman,  was  I.  Then  I  became  strangely  self-conscious,  and  wondered 
what  I  should  think  of  myself  were  I  sitting  on  the  bench  as  a  spectator. 
This  led  my  eyes  to  the  bench  itself,  which  I  regarded  with  greater 
curiosity  than  the  twelve  jurymen,  as  they  were  called  over  and  sworn. 
Most  of  the  faces,  as  being  those  of  St.  Bavons  people,  I  knew,  and  I 
allowed  their  eyes  to  meet  mine  without,  I  trust,  quailing  before  their 
curiosity  and  their  expressive  looks  of  "  I  knew  it  all  along."  But  there 
was  one  veiled  face  not  belonging  to  St.  Bavons.  Next  to  Lord  Lisburn 
sat  my  evil  genius — Zelda  :  and  I  felt  myself  turn  pale.  It  required  all 
the  strength  Claudia  had  given  me  to  look  even  upon  her  veil.  I  expected 
to  see  it  rise  every  moment  and  to  reveal  the  depths  of  her  mysterious 
and  evil  eyes. 

There  was  also  another  face  I  knew — Carol  sat  next  my  attorney  with 
a  look  of  intense  anxiety  on  his  face  as  he  looked  from  me  to  Zelda,  and 
from  Zelda  to  me.  I  caught  his  eye,  but  he  looked  suddenly  away  and 
whispered  excitedly  to  the  attorney. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  sensation  to  stand  up  in  enforced  silence  and 
inaction  among  a  crowd  of  people  who  are  doing  nothing  but  think  of  and 
talk  of  you,  while  you  yourself  are  alone  allowed  to  do  nothing  and  not 
to  speak  a  word.  No  wonder  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  so  often 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  whole  business  is  less  to  him  than  to  the 
coatless  men  and  tawdry,  red-faced  girls  who  line  the  front  row  of  the 
gallery,  and  grin  like  the  gods  at  a  pantomime.  It  was  a  strange  sensa- 
tion, moreover,  to  be  talked  about  as  an  unfortunate  victim  of  error  by  a 
man  whom  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  in  my  life  before — who  spoke  about 
me,  and  criticised  my  actions,  as  though  he,  who  did  not  know  me  from 
Adam,  knew  all  about  me  better  than  I.  No  wonder  that  the  most  in- 
tensely real  of  human  dramas  appears  so  often  unreal  and  dream-like  to 
him  whom  it  most  concerns. 
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I  feel  sure  that  both  my  attorney  and  the  eminent  Queen's  Counsel 
who  defended  me  believed  me  to  be  guilty,  but  they  did  their  work  ener- 
getically and  well.  Not  successfully,  however — every  witness  was  cross- 
examined  beyond  the  limits  of  human  endurance,  but  this  was  no  got-up 
case,  and  every  one,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  stood  his  ground. 
Lord  Lisburn  gave  his  evidence  with  such  manifest  pain  and  sorrow  that, 
as  an  unwilling  witness,  he  was  left  alone,  lest  cross-examination  should 
bring  out  more  against  me  than  he  was  willing  to  tell.  As  the  trial  pro- 
ceeded, my  attention  was  drawn  to  Zelda  more  and  more.  She  could  not 
keep  still  for  a  minute  together  :  every  now  and  then  she  stood  up,  and 
while  Lord  Lisburn  was  in  the  box  she  went  into  the  back  seat  of  the 
bench,  where  she  could  crush  herself  into  a  corner.  There  she  leant  with 
her  hands  clasped  and  hanging  down  before  her,  even  after  she  was  re- 
joined by  Lord  Lisburn.  I  could  see  him  trying  to  persuade  her  to  leave 
the  court,  and  that  she  refused  impatiently.  A  strange  fancy  came  upon 
me — I  thought  of  the  Raven,  the  demon  of  the  gallows,  who  might  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  girl- witch,  and  was  in  agony  of  suspense  lest  she  might 
be  cheated  of  her  prey. 

At  last  the  evidence  for  the  Crown  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Court  ad- 
journed for  luncheon.  I  spoke  to  the  attorney. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Only  one  last  chance,"  he  said,  coldly,  "  and  I  don't  think  much  of 
it,  nor  counsel.  When  the  court  comes  back,  we're  going  to  take  objec- 
tions to  the  indictment.  You'll  hear  what  they  are.  I  wouldn't  advise 
you  to  be  sanguine,  though." 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  I  must  be  found  innocent  or  not 
innocent- — I  won't  be  let  off  on  a  quibble." 

"It's  just  as  well  then  that  somebody's  wiser  than  you — it's  a  bare 
chance,  and  all  we  can  do  we  mean  to."  He  left  me  abruptly,  and  went 
to  speak  to  Lord  Lisburn  and  Zslda.  I  wanted  to  exchange  a  word  with 
Carol,  but  he  was  out  of  the  way. 

When  the  court  returned,  my  leading  counsel  stood  up  and  made  an 
argument  to  the  Judge  on  the  indictment,  which  to  me  was,  and  still  is, 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  Those  were  days  when  errors  and  informalities 
were  more  easily  made  than  amended.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Judge 
considered  a  moment  or  two,  made  some  remark,  and  then  called  on  the 
other  side  to  answer  the  objections. 

The  other  side  was  quite  ready,  though  obviously  taken  by  surprise. 
After  another  long  argument,  the  Judge  retired  to  consult  his  brother, 
sitting  on  the  civil  side. 

An  interval  of  silence  followed,  during  which  the  court  sat  and  stood 
and  whispered  in  a  state  of  bewildered  anxiety,  lest  the  trial  should  by 
any  chance  break  down.  At  last  the  Judge  returned,  looking  porten- 
tously grave.  He  bent  down  and  spoke  to  the  officer  of  the  court  sitting 
below  him,  and  then  silence  was  called. 

"  I  have  consulted  with  my  learned  brother,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
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counsel,  "  and  we  neither  of  us  have  the  least  doubt  that  the  objections 
taken  to  the  indictment  are  fatal.  Gentlemen,"  he  turned  to  the  jury, 
"you  will  find  the  prisoner  Not  guilty." 

The  officer  of  the  court  repeated  formally,  "  Gentlemen,  you  find  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  Not  guilty,  and  that  is  the  verdict  of  you  all."  My 
twelve  judges  assented  with  a  silent  stare — they  seemed  to  understand 
their  own  verdict  no  more  than  I  did,  or  do  to  this  day. 

The  bystanders  looked  at  one  another  in  blank  amaze — the  counsel 
folded  up  their  briefs  and  shuffled  themselves  for  another  deal.  No  one 
spoke  a  word  to  me.  I  myself  felt  no  relief,  but  rather  a  sense  that  jus- 
tice had  miscarried. 

A  turnkey  opened  the  wicket  of  the  dock  ;  the  policeman  who  kept  it 
turned  his  back  on  me,  and  let  me  pass  by.  The  little  crowd  through 
which  I  had  to  pass  opened  and  fell  away  from  me  as  though  my  touch 
would  carry  infection. 

I  was  free,  but  at  what  a  cost !  After  evidence  that  had  left  no  moral 
doubt  on  men's  minds,  I  was  henceforth  to  go  through  life  as  a  man  who 
had  been  saved,  by  a  legal  quibble,  from  the  gallows — as  one  who  had 
cheated  the  hangman — as  no  less  a  murderer  because  he  had  been  dis- 
charged from  his  punishment  by  an  accident  of  law. 

I  was  to  be  a  Cain  without  the  guilt.  And  Claudia  !  Nothing  in 
the  world  could  ever  justify  me  in  letting  her  even  hear  of  my  existence 
more.  I  began  to  understand  her  courage — that  she  might  insist  on 
sharing  the  fate  of  one  whom  the  world  styled  murderer.  Only  one  course 
was  open  to  me — to  hide  myself,  for  her  sake,  from  her  untold  love  more 
than  I  had  tried  to  hide  myself  from  her  imagined  hate  and  scorn. 


CHAPTER  II. 
"  SCEPTBE  AND   CROWN  I'LD  LAY  THEM  DOWN." 

LORD  LISBURN  had  hurried  Zelda  from  the  court  as  soon  as  the  prisoner 
was  discharged.  All  was  not  smooth  between  them,  for  she  had  insisted 
upon  attending  the  trial  against  his  strongly  expressed  wishes,  and,  as 
usual,  had  taken  her  own  way.  As  they  crossed  the  pavement  to  the  Earl's 
carriage,  Harold  Yaughan  passed  by.  He  did  not  bow,  and  Lord  Lisburn 
turned  his  face  away.  But  Zelda  broke  from  her  lover's  arm,  and  went 
up  to  the  reputed  murderer  before  all  the  crowd  of  loiterers. 

Why  had  she  not  come  forward  when  her  evidence  would  have  led  to 
shifting  the  accusation  from  the  wrong  to  the  right  shoulders  ? 

No  one  will  ask  that  who  knows  the  real  Zelda — *  indeed  it  be  pos- 
sible to  know  one  whom  no  one  ever  quite  knew.  She  knew  that  if  he  were 
found  guilty— as  without  her  evidence  he  might  be — he  would  be  hanged. 
She  came  into  court  with  the  set  purpose  of  giving  it,  and  her  dramatic 
instinct  led  her  to  prefer  the  foolish  course  of  giving  it  by  way  of  a 
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theatrical  surprise,  when  all  seemed  lost  but  for  her.  There  was  also 
another  feeling  that  induced  her  to  put  off  her  appearance  till  the  last 
moment — things  might  all  go  well  without  her  being  compelled  to  commit 
one  of  the  deadly  sins — to  betray  one  of  her  own  people,  though  a  mur- 
derer and  her  bitterest  enemy,  to  the  vengeance  of  Poknis  and  Chokengri — 
Magistrates  and  Policemen,  who  personified  to  her  all  forms  of  injustice, 
persecution,  and  capricious  tyranny.  Still  she  would  have  given  up  her 
enemy,  let  us  hope,  to  save  Harold  in  case  of  need. 

The  ingenuity  of  Harold  Yaughan's  counsel,  however,  gave  anew  turn 
to  her  quick  heart  and  quick  mind.  She  had  seen,  as  well  as  the  prisoner, 
how  the  Gorgio  world,  the  outer  Gentile  World,  regarded  a  murderer  :  she 
knew  what  Lord  Lisburn  himself  thought  of  it  all,  who  repaid  her  reti- 
cence by  a  most  unlimited  confidence  :  she  had  seen  the  bystanders  shrink 
with  horror  from  him  when  he  left  the  dock :  she  had  heard  the  talk  of  the 
great  people  of  the  county  and  city  on  the  bench,  and,  all  in  the  flash  of 
a  moment,  her  impossible  dream  parted  and  displayed  a  vista  of  fulfilment. 
She  could  not  grasp  it  for  an  instant,  but  she  felt  it,  rather  than  saw  it, 
clearly.  She  might  have  climbed  eternally,  from  beggar  to  prima  donna, 
from  prima  donna  to  countess,  from  countess  to  queen,  and  would  never 
have  climbed  high  enough  to  reach  him  whom  Claudia  could  reach  with- 
out climbing.  But  Fortune,  that  forbade  her  to  reach  up  to  him,  had  now 
surely  brought  him  down  to  her.  Far  be  it  from  her  to  spoil  the  work  of 
Fortune  by  a  single  rash  word  of  hers.  She  gloried  in  the  idea  of  his 
wreck  and  ruin — the  more  utter  the  better,  for  it  brought  him  the  nearer 
to  her.  Not  nearer  indeed  to  the  future  Countess  of  Lisburn,  but  nearer 
to  Zelda  the  thief,  Zelda  the  beggar-girl.  She  was  his  sister,  his  own 
blood,  and  he  should  know  it  right  soon — she  was  closer  to  him  than 
Claudia,  and  she  would  be  closer  still.  He  could  not  deny  her  claim  to  a 
share  in  his  life  now.  She  alone  would  stand  by  him  in  his  ruin,  in  his 
loss  of  more  than  life  :  she  would  throw  down  sceptre  and  crown,  name 
and  fame,  at  his  feet,  and  through  evil  name,  through  sin  and  shame,  if 
need  be,  would  show  him  that  she  who  had  gained  all  things  for  him, 
would  for  him  give  up  all  things  and  cast  them  down  under  the  cold  sea 
of  the  whole  wide  world.  It  was  therefore  that  she  held  her  tongue 
when  a  word  would  have  saved  him,  and  it  was  therefore  that  the  future 
Countess  left  Lord  Lisburn's  arm  for  that  of  a  pauper  and  murderer. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  wrist :  but  he  shook  it  off,  while  Lord  Lis- 
burn hurried  to  her  side. 

"Zelda!  "  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  afraid  of  attracting  notice. 
"  Come  !  are  you  mad  ?  "What  have  you  to  do  with  him  ?  Come — the 


train  leaves  in  half  an  hour." 
"  Wait,"  she  said  to  Harol 


Harold  Vaughan.  "  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  that  you  may  care  to  hear — that  you  must  hear  :  and  you,  too,  Frank," 
she  added,  with  a  half-sad  smile  :  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  till  that 
moment  how  she  might  wound  him  whose  love  she  had  gathered  to  use, 
and  to  throw  away  when  it  had  served  its  turn. 
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"  What  is  it,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  "  the  Earl  asked,  with  more  impa- 
tience in  his  tone  than  had  been  there  since  he  had  listened  to  Lady  Pen- 
rose's  lecture.  "  Come — you  can  tell  me,  and  if  it  is  of  consequence,  oi 
course  Dr.  Vaughan  can  know  it  through  King.  Ah,  here  he  is,"  he  said, 
as  the  solicitor  came  up,  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  Earl,  as  he  thought, 
in  close  and  puhlic  conversation  with  his  late  client. 

"  But  I  must  speak,"  said  Zelda,  "  and  he  must  hear  what  I  have  to 
say." 

"  Then  for  God's  sake  let  us  get  away  from  these  people.  King — you 
know  the  court-house — can't  you  find  us  some  corner  or  some  room  or 
other  where  we  can  go — we  can't  stand  here.  And  you'd  better  come 
too." 

"  The  more  the  better,"  said  Zelda. 

The  Doctor  followed  without  a  word.  He  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  a  bewildered  dream  in  which  people  are  never  surprised  and 
lose  even  the  shadow  of  a  will.  He  was  not  angry  at  Lord  Lisburn's 
conduct,  or  even  hurt — it  was  only  too  justifiable  according  to  appear- 
ances ;  his  spirit  was  fairly  broken  by  this  last  blow  of  fortune,  and  his 
despair,  when  he  thought  of  Claudia,  now  at  last  lost  for  ever,  swallowed 
up  all  other  things.  He  did  not  even  know  where  he  wa3  going,  though 
he  had  some  faint  idea  of  enlisting  in  the  army  under  a  feigned  name. 
Zelda  was  too  strong  for  him  at  last,  and  he  had  fairly  given  in.  Even 
Carol,  in  spite  of  Claudia's  letter,  had  let  him  go  without  a  word  of  her 
or  a  shake  of  the  hand. 

"Now  tell  me,"  she  said  to  the  Doctor,  "if  I  am  right  or  wrong. 
You  were  found  under  a  hedge  at  a  place  called  Barnfield,  and  the  work- 
house people  gave  you  your  name.  Is  that  true  ?  I  am  right  so  far, 
then.  I  am  a  Romani  Chil,  you  know,  and  we  know  of  such  things. 
Before  they  found  you,  you  were  the  child  of  a  great  Gorgio  gentleman  : 
his  name  was  Maynard — he  lived  at  Marshmead." 

"  Squire  Maynard  of  Marshmead  ?  "  broke  in  the  solicitor.  "  Yes — 
he  did  lose  a  son." 

"  And  did  you  ever  hear  of  another  child  ?  " 

"  He  had  a  daughter,  I'm  certain :  but  after  he  was  ruined  it  didn't 
matter  what  he  had.  The  girl  went  to  live  with  an  old  nurse,  I  believe — 
but  he  was  no  longer  my  client  at  that  time :  he  had  no  affairs  to  manage 
then." 

Lord  Lisburn's  heart  sunk  within  him :  what  new  mystery  was  he  to 
hear? 

"  I  am  she — I  am  that  second  child.  I  am  your  sister,  your  Dadeskri 
Tshai — your  father's  girl.  Your  people  are  mine.  Andl so,"  she  added, 
turning  gravely  to  Lord  Lisburn,  "  Good-by.  I  must  follow  him,  now  !  " 

There  was  a  theatrical  touch — a  sort  of  stage-trick — about  all  she 
did  or  said  deliberately.  All  her  intentional  effects  were  more  or  less 
borrowed  from  the  stage.  But  the  mannerism;  the  affectation  of  effect, 
covered  a  real,  strong,  passionate  intention,  as  was  evident  in  her  blazing 
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eyes  and  quivering  hands.     Her  face  did  not  soften  even  when  Lord 
Lisburn  cried  out  in  wonder  and  dismay, 

"  Good  God,  Pauline  !     Are  you  mad,  or  am  I  ?  " 
"  Neither — it  is  as  true  as  I  stand  here.     I  knew  it  from — I  knew  it 
always." 

"  King — tell  me,  what  does  she  mean  ?  " 

The  lawyer  smiled  complacently — nothing  could  have  happened  more 
opportunely  to  save  his  client  from  an  unworthy  mesalliance,  even  if  it 
were  not  as  true  as  it  seemed  to  be. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  speaking  as  one  accustomed  to  deal  with  evidence, 
nothing  is  more  likely,  I  should  say.  I  remember  the  loss  of  Squire 
Maynard's  son  well,  and  it  is  clear  Miss  Leczinska  has  heard  the  story  at 
first  hand.  It's  an  old  story,  though,  and  there's  no  property  in 
question — I  should  say  let  it  alone.  Your  lordship  told  me  yourself  you 
knew  nothing  about  Miss  Leczinska's  family  when  you  spoke  to  me  about 
ihe  settlements,  and  so  she  might  just  as  well  be  Squire  Maynard's  child 
as  any  other  man's." 

But  what  only  seemed  likely  enough  to  the  lawyer  was  as  clear  as 
daylight  to  Harold  Vaughan.  He  groaned  almost  aloud.  The  story  of 
his  own  birth  and  childhood  might  have  interested  him  once,  but  that  his 
bond  to  Zelda  was  even  more  real  than  he  had  fancied  was  almost  too 
hard  to  bear.  It  was  worse  than  his  social  doom — scarcely  less  bitter 
than  his  hopeless  estrangement  from  Claudia.  Even  if  he  had  not  had 
ample  circumstantial  evidence  for  believing  at  once  in  the  truth  of  the 
story,  he  would  have  been  inclined  to  take  it  for  granted  :  it  seemed  that 
in  spite  of  his  struggles  against  destiny,  in  spite  of  Claudia,  Zelda  had 
only  to  will  in  order  to  be  to  him  whatever  she  pleased.  He  felt  helpless 
in  her  hands. 

Lord  Lisburn  soon  recovered  himself — a  young  Englishman  of  his 
stamp  is  by  temper  and  training  as  dignified  under  emotion  as  a  Red 
Indian.  He  had  turned  very  grave  and  pale  ;  but  he  spoke  in  his  usual 
quiet  and  straightforward  tone. 

"  I  cannot  say  how  I  admire  you  for  wanting  to  do  your  duty, 
Pauline — for  being  willing  to  give  up  all  things  for  one  who  was  born  your 
[brother,  whoever  he  may  be.  I  am  glad  King  and  Dr.  Vaughan  are  here, 
r  as  you  proclaimed  what  you  thought  right  publicly,  so  will  I  say 
'blicly  not  only  what  I  think  right,  but  what  I  wish  to  do.  Nothing 
t  has  happened  is  your  fault — you  are  not  responsible  for — for  him." 
"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  broke  in  the  attorney,  while  Harold  Vaughan 
Jtood  silent,  "  the  Doctor  has  been  acquitted  by  a  jury — is  not  guilty 
fore  the  law." 

I  think  I  am  quite  as  capable  of  judging  as  a  jury — pray  let 
Vaughan  fight  his  own  battles.  Pauline,  nothing,  as  long  as  I  live, 
make  any  difference  between  you  and  me." 

Zelda  looked  at  him  with  surprise.     Some  idea  that  she  was  giving 
,,  B1ri  not  only  rank  and  wealth,  but  a  love  such  as  she  could  give,  but  had 
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never  thought  of  receiving,  must  at  last  have  struggled    into  her  heart. 
She  turned  away  her  eyes. 

"Is  it  true  that  I  bring  harm  to  all  I  look  on?"  she  spoke  half 
aloud.  "  But  I  will  do  so  no  more.  I  must  leave  you — you  love  me  too 
much,  I  am  afraid — love  means  much,  I  fear,  that  I  did  not  understand. 
You  want  all  me,  and  I  can  give  you  none."  She  was  not  wholly  false — 
she  was  really  filled  with  dismay  at  the  unexpected  wrong  she  had  done. 
But  her  heart  never  swerved.  "  Once  more  I  must  say  good-hy.  My 
brother  has  no  friend,  and  I  must  follow  him  to  the  world's  end,  even  if 
he  beats  me  like  Aaron,  or  makes  me  creep  after  him  on  my  knees.  He 
may  hate  me  if  he  likes,  but  he  cannot  prevent  my  following  him.  I  have 
power  to  help  him  in  a  way  you  know  nothing  of,  great  and  good  as  you 
are.  Brother — you  will  not  cast  off  a  sister  who  leaves  all  that  love  her 
to  be  your  friend  ?  " 

"  Pauline — I  have  only  heard  one  word — you  cannot  love  me — it  would 
make  you  miserable  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  It  would  make  you  miserable,  and  it  would  kill  me.  It  is  kindness 
to  say  so  at  once — I  have  chosen.  Good-by." 

"  Zelda — Pauline— Alice— whoever  you  are,  I  must  speak,"  at 
last  cried  out  Harold  Vaughan.  "It  is  absurd  you  can  feel  any  sister's 
affection  for  me,  who  have  only  known  you  in  such  a  way  that — that  my 
brain  reels  to  think  of.  Forget  you  are  my  sister — leave  me — Lord 
Lisburn  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  never  trouble  either  him  or  you. 
You  have  no  duties  to  me.  Do  you  leave  me,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Never — never.  I  will  never  be  the  wife  of  any  man.  I  will  care 
for  you  and  you  must  care  for  me,  unless  you  wish  your  sister  to  die.  We 
both  need  one  another,  who  have  no  friends.  It  is  for  you  to  lead  me 
back  into  the  old  ways.  I  have  done  with  their  life  for  ever — it  has 
nearly  killed  me  :  and  you  must  hate  it  too.  It  is  not  for  us,  who  have 
free  blood  in  our  hearts.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to 
live  away  from  the  world.  Are  you  not  heart-sick  of  slaving  and  evil- 
speaking  and  having  everybody's  hand  against  you,  and  of  everything  that 
people  say  and  do  ?  Let  us  leave  them  all  behind  us  and  come." 

Lord  Lisburn  looked  at  her  wistfully,  and  his  lips  trembled.  But 
still  he  spoke  out  like  a  brave  man,  though  he  must  have  suffered 
cruelly. 

"  I  am  not  such  a  cad  as  to  keep  you  to  a  promise — Pauline  !  " 
so  nearly  broke  down  that  he  could  only  say  one  other  word — "  Good- 
by."  He  made  no  complaint,  nor  railed  against  her  or  destiny,  ^though 
the  fox  gnawed  his  heart. 

"  Come,  King,"  he  said  suddenly,  as  he  wrung  the  hand  she  held  out 
to  him,  but  not  trusting  himself  to  look  at  her  even  for  the  last  time — 
"  Come — we  shall  miss  the  train." 

And  so  he  departed,  leaving  Zelda  and  Harold  Vaughan  alone  in  the 
world. 
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BOOK  IV. 
CHAPTER   I. 

THE  CARLTON  CLUB. 

HEN  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  left 
the  police  court  in  company  With  Mr. 
Sharpe,  that  acute  solicitor  looked 
at  his  watch  and  observed  that,  as  it 
was   nearly  five  o'clock,  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  would  have  certainly 
arrived  from  Beaumanoir,  and  would 
then  be  found  waiting  his  son's  ar- 
rival at  this  favourite  meeting-place 
of  Conservative   noblemen  in   Pall 
Mall,  which  was  established  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  during  the  Re- 
form riots  of  1881,  as  a  bulwark 
against  democracy,    and    numbers 
more  dukes  among  its  members  than 
any  similar  institution  yet  invented. 
The  young  man  walked  in  a  list- 
less way  down  Regent  Street  and 
Waterloo  Place,  wondering  for  what 
object  he  was  bom  and  what  purpose 
he  served  by  his  existence.     He  had  nothing  to  do  but  attend  guards  and 
parade  nosv  and  then,  escort  a  royal  carriage,  put  on  his  armour  at  a  levee 
or  a  drawing-room,  and  answer  when  he  was  called  my  lord,  as  he  was  a 
voi,.  XXVIIT. — NO.  168.  81. 
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hundred  times  a  day  by  persons  over  whom  he  had  no  control  and  in  whose 
fortunes  he  had  no  interest  whatever.     Life  seemed  to  have  no  zest  or 
prospect  for  him.     When  he  had  now  and  then  felt  a  desire  for  promotion 
or  some  of  those  distinctions  about  which  his   brother  officers  seemed 
reasonably  anxious,  one  OF  another  of  them  had  said,  "  Come,  come, 
Kinsgear,  what's  the  use  of  this    or  that  to  you  ?     If  you  send  hi  an 
application  you  are  sure  to  get  it,  and  it  makes  no  difference  at  all  to  you, 
while  it  will  make  me  a  man  or  a  mouse."     The  road  to  honours  was  so 
straight  and  open   before  him  that  they  lost  all  value  in  his  eyes.     Com- 
missions, appointments,  rewards,  special  services  were  very  small  things 
to  the  heir  of  two  dukedoms  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  largest  estates  in  the 
kingdom.     If  he  could  have  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination  he 
would  have  travelled,  or  possibly  devoted  himself  entirely  to  scientific 
pursuits,  making  thereby  an  escape  from  the  rank  and  splendour  which 
oppressed  and  weighed  him  down.      He  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
occupied  with  some  work  which  made  him  forget  he  was  a  marquis,  and 
more  than  once  he  had  thought  over  the  accounts  of  mysterious  disap- 
pearances, and  considered  whether  he  could  not  slip  away  out  of  sight 
and  mind  altogether  for  a  few  years.    Satiety  had  seized  upon  him  though 
he  was  not  twenty.     He  had  no  desires  because  he  had  only  to  wish  and 
tojiave.     He  had  no  appetites  because  they  were  all  gratified  as  soon  as 
born.     Heawas  weary  of  amusement,  and  no  kind  of  gambling  or  debau- 
chery which  sometimes  help  the  idle  rich  to  kill  their  days  had  any 
attractions  for  him.     He  did  not  want  to  win  any  one's  money  by  bets  on 
a  horse-race,  he  had  enough  and  more  than  enough  for  his  use  as  it  was. 
It  gave  him  no  pleasure  to  see  two  or  more  poor  brutes  flogged  and 
spurred  till  one  thrust  its  nose  a  foot  before  the  other's  nose.     He  had  no 
delight  in  sitting  upon  an  uncomfortable  seat  while  four  violent  young 
horses  pulled  his  arms  almost  out  of  their  sockets  by   leather  straps 
attached  to  bars  of  steel  in  their  mouths.     To  gallop  over  rough  ground 
for  miles  after  an  animal  which  was  of  no  use  when  caught  was  not  sport 
to  him,  and  when  put  up  to  his  neck  in  a  Scotch  hole  to  wait  all  night  for 
deer  he  had  been  found  fast  asleep.     What  are  called  London  pleasures 
were  stale  and  flat  to  him.     His  temperament  was  cold,  and  devoid  of 
sensuality.     He  had  been  used  from  childhood  to  the  spare  table  of  his 
French-bred  mother,  and  had  no  taste  for  high-seasoned  dishes.     When 
he  was  asked  out  to  dinner  he  waited  for  a  plain  slice  of  meat,  and  seldom 
got  enough  to  eat  or  got  it  plain.     His  favourite  drink  was  seltzer- water 
and  raspberry  syrup,  which  he  never  got  at  all ;  so  he  left  grand  banquets 
very  hungry,  and  grudged  the  time  they  took.     Once  he  tried  to  interest 
himself  in  theatricals,  and  he  still  liked  to  see  a  good  play,  but  before  his 
presence  had  been  observed  three  times  in  the  stalls,  he  was  invited  behind 
the  scenes  by  the  lessee  and  manager.     Then  all  the  illusions  of  the  stage 
and  the  footlights  vanished;  and  when  the  lessee  assured  him  with  a 
wink  that  he  would  guarantee  his  lordship  not  only  ten  per  cent,   but 
many^other  pleasant  things  besides  if  he  would  take  the  whole  theatre, 
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actors,  actresses  and  all,  into  his  own  hands,  Lord  Kinsgear  yawned  and 
never  went  to  sup  with  him  again.  His  existence  had  become  a  mere  weary 
round  of  dressing  and  undressing,  and  doing  things  he  did  not  want  to  do. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  however,  had  as  keen  an  enjoy- 
ment of  life  as  ever.  His  phaeton,  which  was  drawn  up  before  the  Carlton 
Club  when  Lord  Kinsgear  arrived,  was  the  best  appointed  equipage  in 
London.  Its  horses  were  matched  to  a  hair.  They  were  not  only  a 
perfect  pair  in  size,  height,  and  colour,  but  in  the  much  more  essential 
particulars  of  temper  and  action.  They  moved  like  well-regulated  clock- 
work, and  the  Duke  had  only  to  sit  still,  the  model  of  a  noble  charioteer, 
while  they  picked  their  graceful  nimble  way  through  streets  and  squares. 
His  Grace  was  in  the  morning-room  waiting  for  his  son,  and  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  deferential  people  eager  to  tell  him  the  latest  news,  and  all 
they  knew  and  all  they  did  not  know.  An  ex- Premier,  a  future  Premier, 
the  Conservative  whip,  the  owner  of  the  Derby  favourite,  and  the  owner  of 
the  Opera  House,  were  all  with  him,  and  the  judge  who  had  tried  the  last 
divorce  case.  They  were  all  laughing,  some  of  them  had  been  betting  on 
the  probable  numbers  of  a  division  in  the  Commons  that  night,  and  they 
were  all  going  to  dine  together  when  the  House  of  Lords  was  up,  to  have 
the  bets  decided  when  the  telegrams  came  in. 

Lord  Kinsgear,  though  not  a  member  of  the  club,  was  well  known  to 
the  porters,  and  passed  the  mahogany  doors  without  question.  He  was 
in  a  manner  bom  a  member,  and  would  certainly  be  elected  as  soon  as  he 
came  of  age;  so  the  porter  merely  said,  "His  Grace  is  in  the  morning- 
room,  my  lord."  and  the  young  nobleman  went  straight  into  his  father's 
presence. 

When  the  Duke  of  Courthope  saw  his  son  enter  the  room  he  seized 
the  ex- Premier  familiarly  by  the  arm,  and  swinging  him  round,  walked  to 
meet  the  Marquis,  talking  privately  and  earnestly. 

"  My  son — Lord  Lurker,"  said  the  Duke  rather  excitedly,  looking  from 
the  ex-premier  to  Lord  Kinsgear;  and  then  he  added  rapidly,  "The 
Ministry  will  be  out  in  less  than  a  week,  and  I  have  the  offer  of  an 
appointment  in  the  Household,  or  in  Dublin  for  you,  so  you  had  better 
think  which  you  will  have,  and  thank  Lord  Lurker,  who  has  remembered 
you  before  any  one  else."  The  Duke  drew  himself  up  with  a  sense  of 
personal  importance,  half  touching,  half  funny. 

Lord  Kinsgear  looked  down  and  appeared  embarrassed,  but  he  took  the 
offered  hand  of  Lord  Lurker  and  stammered  some  commonplace  words 
of  acknowledgment,  which  the  Duke  supplemented  in  a  manner  altogether 
fulsome  and  extravagant,  as  though  it  had  been  the  most  wonderful  and 
honourable  thing  ever  known  that  a  choice  of  situations  not  unlike  those 
of  grooms  or  footmen  should  have  been  offered  to  his  son. 

' '  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  which  has  been  shown  to  me  by  my 
Suvrin  while  life  lasts,"  said  the  Duke,  who  pronounced  one  of  the  royal 
appellations  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  he  seemed  offended  that  his  son 
did  not  evince  a  gratitude  equally  demonstrative. 

81—2 
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Lord  Lurker  said  he  would  take  care  that  both  places  should  be  kept 
open  for  a  week,  and  then  hurried  off  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
future  premier,  Lord  Comyn,  who  had  talked  himself  into  a  position  of 
great  importance,  by  never  giving  an  opinion  or  saying  anything  with  a 
clear  meaning. 

"  I  think  you  should  have  been  a  little  more  civil,"  said  the  Duke 
dryly  to  his  son  when  they  were  gone.  "  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
would  give  their  ears  for  such  an  offer."  His  Grace  settled  his  handsome 
whiskers  in  his  cravat  with  a  displeased  air,  for  he  felt  that  the  fruits  of 
his  influence  and  parliamentary  connection  were  slighted  by  his  son. 

Lord  Kinsgear  explained  that  he  had  no  intention  of  showing  any  want 
of  politeness  or  good  manners,  but  the  Duke's  feathers  had  been  a  good 
deal  ruffled,  and  his  voice  was  almost  stern  when  he  spoke  next. 

"  Have  you  seen  Sharpe  ?  "  his  Grace  asked  impatiently. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Kinsgear,  "  and  I  have  got  so  much  money  for  you 
in  my  pocket  that  I  cannot  button  my  coat." 

"Well,"  answered  his  Grace,  whose  face  immediately  broke  into  that 
frank  and  delightful  smile  of  his,  "  fortunately  there's  the  phaeton  outside  ; 
I  suppose  we  can  lift  it  into  the  boot  ?  Come  downstairs.  If  old  Boldjo 
or  Grimby  were  to  see  us  handling  bank-notes  together,  they  would  be 
coming  round  us  with  some  of  their  confounded  subscriptions,  and  Boultbee 
would  carry  the  news  all  over  the  town  before  he  was  an  hour  older." 

The  father  and  son  descended  from  the  upper  world  together  down  into 
one  of  those  dim  little  boxes  under  ground,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
dressing-rooms,  but  which  are  commonly  used  for  election  purposes  and 
private  interviews  between  the  members  of  the  club  and  strangers  who 
come  to  see  them  on  business.  The  money  having  there  changed  hands, 
and  the  Duke  of  Courthope  being  restored  to  high  good-humour,  his  Grace 
,  recurred  again  to  the  kindness  of  the  Minister  who  had  actually  bound 
himself  by  a  promise  before  the  seals  of  office  were  in  his  hands. 

"My  own  opinion  is  rather  in  favour  of  Dublin,"  said  the  Duke, 
knitting  his  brows  reflectively  as  if  discussing  an  affair  of  vast  importance. 
"  The  Household  is  all  very  well,  but,  by  George,  if  you  slip  up  you're  done 
for.  You  may  have  your  own  way  more  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  They 
offered  to  make  me  Viceroy  five  years  ago,  through  Colonel  Spinner,  the 
whip,  whom  you  saw  with  us  just  now,  but  I  would  not  spend  the  money 
necessary  upon  it.  Lord  Lackington  is  to  go  out  now ;  he  has  plenty  of 
money  and  a  new  title.  He  is  sure  to  make  up  a  good  deal  to  you ;  but 
you  must  steer  clear  of  his  daughters,"  added  the  Duke,  laughing,  "for 
he  has  got  a  son,  and  is  sure  to  spend  all  his  money  on  his  place  before  it 
has  done  with  him.  Lord  Hanaper  will  be  Chief  Secretary :  he  has  just 
come  of  age,  and  has  taken  a  double  first  at  Oxford  I  hear,  besides  being 
the  Premier's  nephew.  Lord  Algernon  Placard- Cardwell,  your  cousin, 
Frank  Simony,  and  Augustus  Trecorne  will  be  your  brother  aide-de-camps, 
and  you  may  pass  a  season  very  pleasantly  between  the  Phoenix  Park  and 
the  Kildare  Club." 
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"  My  lord !  "  cried  a  loud  excited  voice  at  the  door,  while  an  impatient 
knock  was  heard  for  admittance. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  more  or  less  displeased  that 
any  one  should  presume  to  disturb  him  without  express  permission  to  do  so. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Colonel  Spinner,  the  Conservative  whip,  for  it  was  he, 
and  he  spoke  in  an  agitated  way,  "  have  you  heard  the  news  ?  There's 
a  mutiny  in  India,  and  our  vote  of  want  of  confidence  must  be  shelved. 
We  are  bound  not  to  harass  the  Ministry  till  the  trouble's  over." 

"  By  George  !  "  thundered  the  Duke  in  amazement ;  "  that's  mighty 
sudden.  Tell  me  all  about  it."  And  he  listened  with  curious  emotion 
whilst  the  Conservative  whip  poured  out  to  him  the  tidings  which  had 
just  come  by  telegraph,  after  which  he  hurried  to  scatter  his  intelligence 
into  other  ears.  Then  Lord  Kinsgear  spoke : 

"  Father,"  said  he,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  kindling  eye,  address- 
ing the  Duke  with  an  affectionate  earnestness  not  habitual  to  him — 
"  Father,  let  me  volunteer  for  active  service  in  one  of  the  regiments  which 
will  be  ordered  out  for  India." 

"By  all  means.  Most  proper,"  answered  the  Duke  of  Courthope. 
"  We  will  go  together  to  the  Commander-in- Chief  at  once.  The  country 
is  in  danger,  and  your  place  is  in  the  front.  Egad,  I  wish  I  was  ten  years 
younger,  I  would  put  on  my  sword  and  swing  into  my  cavalry  saddle  again." 

His  Grace  looked  very  gallant  and  knightly  as  he  spoke.  There 
was  not  a  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  who  would  have  ridden  to  battle  with 
a  braver  or  a  calmer  heart.  Born  in  other  times,  he  would  have  done 
England  as  good  service  as  Chandos  or  Sydney.  He  was  merely  out  of 
his  place  in  an  age  of  commerce,  and  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  it; 
but  directly  the  sound  of  the  clarion  was  heard  from  afar,  all  the  instincts 
of  a  race  of  soldiers  awoke  in  him.  A  courtier  in  expectancy,  a  petty  place- 
hunter  but  an  hour  ago,  he  was  transfigured  into  a  knight  and  a  warrior, 
ready  to  give  his  only  son,  his  very  life,  for  England. 


CHAPTER  II. 
OUTWARD   BOUND. 

THE  seaport  of  Southampton,  a  county  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
towns  in  England.  Its  climate  is  mild,  the  scenery  around  it  lovely  with 
woods  and  waters.  Something  joyous  and  agreeable  is  always  going  on 
there.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  place  seems  to  be  perpetually  feasting,  courting,  laughing, 
merry-making,  and  driving  about  in  little  pony  carriages,  which  are  made 
to  perfection  nowhere  else.  It  must  have  been  always  a  cheerful  town,  for 
even  when  it  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Danes  and  sacked  by  the  French 
and  Genoese,  those  foreigners  considered  it  such  a  salubrious  residence, 
that  many  of  them  made  it  their  winter  quarters  and  afterwards  married 
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or  settled  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  still  a  popular  strangers'  home,  a 
larger,  airier  "  Laycessetare  Squarr,"  or  one  of  our  international  cities  of 
refuge — only  gayer  than  the  rest  of  them. 

We,  the  present  Great  Britons,  having  now  determined  so  firmly  never 
to  be  slaves  that  we  have  set  our  resolution  to  music,  and  sing  it  lustily 
out  to  each  other  over  our  cups,  of  course  think  it  becoming  to  forget  all 
about  the  Danes,  the  French,  and  the  Genoese,  save  when  we  draw  bills 
upon  them  at  usance  for  commercial  purposes  like  fine  Great  British  gen- 
tlemen not  unacquainted  with  vulgar  fractions.  "  Pooh,  my  dear  sir," 
says  Consols,  M.P.  and  drysalter,  "  Danes,  indeed !  Very  good  people, 
I  dare  say  "  (oh,  the  bold  Consols,  what  dare  he  not  say,  the  substantial 
man  ?) ;  "  but  no  army,  no  navy,  no  trade  to  speak  of.  The  French  are  all 
lunatics.  Everything  worth  having  in  France  belongs  to  us.  We  have 
nearly  all  her  scrip,  shares,  and  public  companies.  If  we  sent  a  few 
sheriff's  officers  over  to  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  we  might  sell  up 
France,  goods  and  chattels.  The  Genoese  are  filigree  silversmiths  and 
opera-singers  with  a  debased  currency.  Not  a  butcher  in  their  city  knows 
how  to  cut  a  sirloin  of  beef,  not  one  of  their  cooks  knows  how  to  roast 
a  joint  or  boil  a  potato.  We  could  knock  their  fetid  docks  and  rotten 
rickety  warehouses  about  their  ears  with  a  single  iron-clad — Armstrong, 
you  know,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  or  Whitworth." 

So  the  pretty  modern  city  of  Southampton,  which  sees  a  good  deal  of 
Consols,  M.P.  and  his  disciples,  having  an  extremely  well-frequented  stump 
for  peripatetic  politicians,  wears  a  very  general  appearance  of  festivity.  It 
is  musical  with  barrel-organs,  and  has  some  of  the  best  perambulating 
brass  bands  in  England,  where  street  music  is  better  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  It  is  alive  with  tumblers,  cheap-jacks,  conjurors,  gipsies, 
and  flower-girls.  Bare  and  scanty  are  the  memorials  of  the  feudal  strong- 
hold where,  once  upon  a  time,  King  Canute  lived,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
held  her  court ;  and  that  fifth  Charles,  who  was  a  world's  wonder,  took  ship 
and  sailed  away  in  his  high  splendid  misery,  passing  from  pale  Britannia  like 
some  portentous  shadow.  Nothing  but  an  ancient  low-browed  gate  near  a 
coachmaker's  shop  remains  upstanding  of  the  storied  past ;  and  the  South- 
ampton of  to-day  is  historically  identified  only  with  a  joke  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  a  blunder  of  Garibaldi,  the  Hartley  Institute,  and  her  Majesty's 
Indian  Service.  It  is  the  highway  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  Malta  and 
Gibraltar,  to  the  lovely  Ionian  Islands,  which  we  have  abandoned,  to 
Turkey,  which  we  are  for  ever  so  anxiously-watching,  and  to  that  mag- 
nificent empire,  far  in  the  Eastern  seas,  which  is  slipping  day  by  day  from 
the  uncertain  grasp  of  masters  who  do  not  dare  to  think,  and  fear  to  act, 
lest  newspapers  and  majorities  should  devour  them.  We  do  not  deny  that 
it  is  a  superb  inheritance  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  that  obscure  Robert  Clive  of  Shropshire  and  Mr.  Hastings 
of  Daylesford ;  but  we  have  cut  off  the  entail.  If  another  Clive  and 
another  Hastings  were  to  arise  and  endeavour  to  resettle  our  estate  upon 
our  descendants,  we  should  perhaps  impeach  them  as  we  did  before. 
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Very  shrewd  practical  people,  we  English,  with  uncommonly  clear  ideas  of 
our  own  interests  ;  also  an  intense  love  of  valour  and  wisdom,  with  much 
scorn  for  official  and  military  mediocrity. 

Likewise  a  fine  appetite  for  broiled  sole  belongs  to  certain  of  our  upper 
classes,  and  nowhere  is  it  enjoyed  to  more  perfection  than  at  Radley's 
Hotel.  Therefore,  upon  a  certain  morning  not  long  after  the  news  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  reached  London,  a  large  party  were  seated  at  breakfast  in 
that  inn,  where  more  sad  partings  have  taken  place  than  anywhere  else  in 
Britain.  It  is  always  fine  at  Southampton,  and  the  air  was  so  soft  that 
the  large  bow  windows  of  a  pleasant  room  stood  wide  open,  and  the  party 
seated  round  the  solid  English  table  at  Radley's  could  see  the  good  ship 
Tanjore,  which  had  been  freighted  by  Government  to  carry  troops  by 
steam  to  India.  The  blue-peter  was  flying  at  her  mast-head,  and  the 
hurrying  of  eager  footsteps  to  and  fro  upon  the  deck  betokened  that  she 
would  lift  her  anchors  very  soon. 

There  were  at  least  five  hundred  parties  that  day  at  Southampton, 
where  hope  was  whispered  amidst  tears  and  sobs,  and  eyes  which  kindled 
betwixt  pain  and  pride,  as  sons  and  brothers,  with  some  husbands,  said 
farewell  to  their  dearest  before  they  went  away  to  fight  in  Paynimrie. 
The  persons  with  whom  this  story  is  concerned,  however,  were  the  Duke 
of  Courthope,  his  cousin,  charming  Lady  Overlaw,  Colonel  Oakes,  of  the 
1st  Lancers,  General  Violet,  who  was  going  out  to  India  as  Commander- 
in- Chief,  vice  Sir  Shewell  Staffers,  recalled,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  had  met  together  at  the  Duke  of  Courthope's  invitation. 
His  Grace,  with  perfect  good  taste,  had  come  round  to  Southampton  in  his 
yacht,  to  take  farewell  of  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who,  tired  of  the 
inanities  of  London  life,  had  exchanged  into  the  1st  Lancers.  His  lord- 
ship had  been  taught  from  his  childhood  that  soldiering  is  the  only  em- 
ployment fit  for  noblemen,  and  he  looked  extremely  well  and  self-satisfied 
in  his  new  uniform,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  at  last  an  occupation  more  ex- 
hilarating than  signing  his  name  upon  sheets  of  stamped  parchment. 
Such  great  folk  seldom  make  much  fuss  about  their  sentiments.  Probably 
nothing  but  the  call  of  the  last  trumpet  would  have  visibly  disturbed  any 
one  of  them.  The  Minister  was  quite  a  new  type  of  politician  who  has 
lately  sprung  up  in  the  public  life  of  England — the  mushroom  growth  of 
hazy  weather,  possibly ;  at  least  there  were  some  who  hoped  it  would  not 
strike  root  in  our  soil  and  flourish.  His  name  was  Schnapsgelt — Hermann 
Schnapsgelt.  He  was  a  man  of  foreign  origin,  who  had  been  an  eminent 
bill-broker  in  the  city  of  London,  and  had  a  remarkable  head  for  figures. 
He  had  never  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  but  he  had  taken  them  up 
when  they  came  in  his  way  as  a  business  investment.  This  is  how  he 
chanced  to  be  placed  as  a  manager  of  the  British  Navy.  There  was  a  certain 
Lord  Dullington  who  had  been  made  a  Premier  by  rival  jealousies,  and  had 
promptly  got  into  a  scrape  with  a  budget  prepared  by  his  brother-in-law, 
who  knew  much  of  fox-hunting,  but  nothing  of  finance.  Dullington's 
brother-in-law  was,  however,  a  man  of  resource,  and  having  been  ia  his 
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youth  attached  to  the  Mission  at  Frankfort,  where  Hermann  Schnapsgelt 
kept  open  house,  he  had  recommended  the  Premier  to  go  to  Hermann 
Schnapsgelt  for  advice  in  their  mutual  difficulties.  The  German  bill- 
broker  was  at  first  very  obsequious,  and  having  settled  in  England,  bringing 
kis  hospitalities  with  him,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  dine  with 
him  at  Streatham;  but  would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  them,  except 
on  Sundays.  His  case  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  Mr.  Baring,  who,  when 
offered  a  post  in  the  Ministry,  replied  that  "  he  never  wasted  his  time." 
Schnapsgelt  had  inherited  a  business  which  had  branch  establishments  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Kome,  Madrid,  and  Vienna.  He  had  no 
particular  interest  in  England  except  as  a  centre  of  commerce  for  the  time 
being.  He  thought  the  climate  damp  and  foggy,  and  would  much 
sooner  have  lived  at  Naples  or  Constantinople  as  soon  as  the  thing  could 
be  settled  that  way.  He  was  a  cosmopolitan,  and  did  not  really  care  a 
button  what  nation  was  uppermost.  All  his  property  was  in  convertible 
paper  and  could  be  easily  carried  in  a  good-sized  portmanteau.  There 
would  be  always  Government  loans  and  stocks  enough  somewhere  or  other 
to  increase  it.  No  revolution  or  change  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  State  could  seriously  affect  him.  If  our  three  kingdoms  had 
been  suddenly  submerged  in  the  sea  he  would  only  have  lost  a  mahogany 
desk  or  two,  a  chair  and  a  carpet,  for  he  rented  his  counting-house  in 
London,  and  was  a  merchant  who  had  not  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
perishable  goods  in  the  world.  Obviously  a  difficult  fish  to  catch,  Mr. 
Hermann  Schnapsgelt ;  still  he  was  caught,  because,  like  other  men,  he  had 
his  weak  point.  He  had  observed  that  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
statesmen  kept  him  waiting  about  in  their  anterooms  and  snubbed  him  be- 
cause he  had  not  a  handle  to  his  name.  His  firm  had  not  a  representative 
nobleman,  and  they  wanted  one,  because  he  would  make  a  useful  commer- 
cial traveller.  So  when  Premier  Dullington  came  to  him  again  and  again 
with  that  miserable  maze  of  figures  in  his  weak  weary  head,  Schnapsgelt 
said  at  last  that  he  thought  he  might  make  arrangements  with  his  firm 
to  retire  for  a  little  while  and  set  the  aacounts  of  Great  Britain  to 
rights,  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  So  the  Premier,  a  most  worthy  and 
conscientious  nobleman,  having  consented  to  these  terms,  the  Right 
Honourable  Hermann  Schnapsgelt,  M.P.,  had  comedown  to  Southampton 
in  the  routine  way  to  see  some  British  troops  off  in  a  ship  which  he  had 
hired  at  a  high  price,  having  observed  that  the  feelings  of  the  public 
towards  the  army  had  undergone  a  great  change,  and  thinking  truly  it 
might  throw  sjome  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  speedy  realization  of  his 
wishes  about  the  baronies,  if  he  did  not  show  an  ostentatious  anxiety  for 
the  comfort  of  military  men  in  times  of  crisis. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Oakes,  who  commanded  the  1st  Lancers,  was 
the  ideal  type  of  a  soldier,  brave,  frank,  straightforward.  During  the 
twenty  years  he  had  been  in  the  army  he  had  never  given  or  disobeyed  an 
unreasonable  order.  As  far  back  as  the  name  of  Oakes  could  be  traced 
in  our  annals,  it  had  been  borne,  and  worthily  borne,  by  a  soldier.  The 
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Colonel  had  a  collection  of  arms  which  had  been  gathered  by  one  of  his 
ancestors  after  another  upon  every  battle-field  where  the  flag  of  England 
had  been  displayed — long  two-handed  swords  from  the  Crusades,  horse- 
pistols  from  Blenheim  and  Oudenarde,  scimitars  from  Egypt,  daggers 
from  Arikera,  and  more  modern  arms  from  Assaye  and  from  Waterloo. 
Better  soldier,  better  gentleman,  never  wore  a  spur.  He  had  accepted  the 
Duke  of  Courthope's  invitation  to  show  his  respect  for  the  peerage,  for 
which  he  had  a  mighty  old-fashioned  liking,  which  had  nothing  in  common 
with  meanness  or  servility,  and  he  honestly  wished  to  welcome  his  new 
officer,  Lord  Kinsgear. 

General  Violet,  who  was  about  to  win  such  deathless  fame  at  Delhi  and 
Lucknow,  was  a  courtier,  so  frail  and  delicate  that  it  would  seem  a  breath 
of  wind  might  blow  him  away.  It  was  said  by  ribald  cornets  and  impu- 
dent ensigns  that  he  wore  stays  and  combed  his  hair  with  a  spoon ;  but  he 
was  so  calm  under  fire,  such  a  chivalrous  paladin  in  battle,  so  cool  in  danger, 
so  thoughtful  in  the  camp  and  on  the  march,  that  war-worn  veterans  bowed 
their  heads  respectfully  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  thought  that  he 
was  so  great  they  could  not  remember  whether  he  had  any  weaknesses. 

The  breakfast  was  drawing  to  its  close  when  the  Duke  of  Courthopo 
rose,  and  filling  his  glass  with  champagne  which  had  been  sent  from  his 
own  yacht  and  stood  in  iced  decanters  on  the  table,  he  bowed  with  infinite 
grace  to  General  Violet,  and  drank  success  to  the  expedition  in  a  courteoug 
and  effective  speech  of  few  words.  The  General  answered  rather  affectedly 
till  he  spoke  of  the  fighting  in  store,  and  then  his  delicate  cheek  flushed 
and  his  pale  blue  eye  kindled  with  a  strange  fire  ;  for  the  hero  peeped 
out  from  the  carpet  knight.  The  First  Lord  then  got  up,  and  in  short 
business-like  language  proposed  the  health  of  Lord  Kinsgear,  saying  some 
sensible  things  about  the  accommodation  and  provisions  he  would  find 
aboard  ship,  where  every  convenience  had  been  provided  for  his  lordship 
— "and  of  course,"  added  Mr.  Schnapsgelt,  with  a  queer  look,  "  for  all 
the  officers  of  the  gallant  1st."  Lord  Kinsgear  answered,  and  modestly 
asked  permission  to  propose  the  health  of  Colonel  Oakes,  dwelling  upon  the 
pleasure  which  he  felt  at  the  prospect  of  serving  under  such  a  distinguished 
soldier.  And  then  the  Duke  of  Courthope  proposed  the  health  of  the  Ju- 
nior Lord,  and  with  considerable  tact  referred  to  his  paramount  authority, 
which  made  Mr.  Schnapsgelt  smile  inwardly,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  no 
authority,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  any,  being  merely  a  lay  figure  in  the 
State,  like  other  Ministers,  but  he  gallantly  drank  the  health  of  Lady 
Overlaw,  and  forbore  to  talk  politics.  Her  ladyship  thanked  him  wittily, 
for  ladies  make  admirable  complimentary  speeches,  and  bowed  over  her 
glass  to  the  Duke.  After  this  General  Violet  and  Colonel  Oakes  got  up, 
and  shook  hands  with  their  host,  who  looked  very  tall  and  stately,  and 
was. most  kind.  The  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  made  an  excuse  to  leave 
the  room,  and  was  soon  seen  walking  towards  the  Tanjore,  arm-in-arm 
with  his  secretary,  that  the  reporters  of  the  press  might  see  him. 

"  Good- by,  and  good  fortune,"  said  the  Duke  simply  to  his  son. 

81—5 
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The  young  man  Btood  very  near  to  his  father,  with  his  sword,  which  he 
had  just  taken  from  the  wall,  unslung  in  his  left  hand.  The  Duke  of 
Courthope  took  it,  drew  it,  tried  its  temper,  and  then  girded  it  round  his 
son's  waist.  As  he  did  so  the  stately  head  drooped,  and  his  lips,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  just  touched  Lord  Kinsgear's  forehead.  The 
Marquis  pressed  his  father's  hand  silently.  There  was  a  mute  compact 
between  them.  It  meant :  "  Return  again  another  conqueror  of  our 
ancient  race,  or  return  no  more,"  and  the  young  man's  heart  and  hand 
had  mutely  answered,  "I  will." 

Then  said  Lady  Overlaw,  "  Beau  Cousin,  I  have  a  parting  gift  for 
you."  She  handed  him  a  scarf,  and  as  he  put  it  on,  she  knelt  down 
gracefully,  and  fastened  a  pair  of  gold  spurs  upon  his  heels,  of  the  regi- 
mental pattern.  "  You  will  ride  with  my  colours  to  the  front,"  she  said, 
"  and  my  parting  gift  is  a  charger." 

"  Very  kind,"  said  the  Duke,  in  his  grand  way,  and  then  he  added 
half-aside  to  his  son — "  Perfectly  broke.  Tom  She  ward  chose  the  horse 
for  her.  It  is  a  golden  bay,  with  black  points,  and  I  rode  it  myself  yes- 
terday with  the  troops  in  the  park." 


CHAPTER  III. 

"THE    G  E  o  EG  E." 

AT  Southampton,  and  at  every  other  town  between  Southampton  and 
London,  there  is  an  inn  called  "  The  George."  There  is  no  particular 
reason  why  the  Hampshire  people  should  be  so  demonstratively  loyal  to 
the  House  of  Hanover;  but  it  is  certain' that  they  are  so,  and  though  the 
George  Inns  are  not  such  fine  inns  as  the  new  monster  hotels  which  we 
have  imitated  from  the  Germans  and  Americans,  they  are  comfortable  old 
English  abiding  places,  with  sound  ideas  of  roast  and  boiled  and  beer. 

While  the  grand  party  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Courthope  were  break- 
fasting at  Radley's,  there  was  a  very  different  group  of  people  assembled 
at  the  George,  a  tavern  of  humbler  pretensions,  situated  near  the  water- 
side, at  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Mowledy  had  all  found  their  way  from  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  to  take 
leave  of  the  soldier  boy  who  was  about  to  drift  for  ever  away  from  them 
in  search  of  fortune. 

Young  Brown  met  his  mother  with  rather  a  shame-face  at  first,  and 
felt  by  no  means  so  proud  of  his  uniform  ha  her  presence  as  he  was  out  of 
it.  But  by-and-by,  perceiving,  rather  by  some  mysterious  instinct  than 
from  anything  she  said,  that  his  mother  was  not  really  displeased  with 
the  career  he  had  chosen,  he  began  to  take  heart,  and  patronised  her,  as 
boys  will,  and  showed  her  about  the  town. 

As  for  Thomas  Brown,  the  events  which  had  lately  succeeded  each 
other  in  his  family  had  been  altogether  too  much  for  him.  First,  there 
had  been  that  queer  start  in  London,  of  which  he  could  neither  make  head 
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nor  tail,  except  that  Madge  had  been  ill-used  by  somebody  he  would  have 
liked  to  punch  till  he  was  tired.  Then  there  was  that  surprising  child 
of  his  first  "  'listing  for  a  sojer,  an  naew  gwine  to  Injy,"jyhy,  ke  could 
not  make  out,  seeing  that  the  boy  had  a  good  home  and  plenty  of  victuals. 

Moreover,  Tom  Brown  was  utterly  lost  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and 
almost  disappeared  in  a  portentous  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  twenty 
years  old,  and  much  too  large  for  him,  except  at  the  waist,  where  it  was 
too  short,  and  displayed  a  pair  of  pocket  flaps  half  the  way  up  his  back. 
Upon  the  whole  an  uncomfortable  coat,  and  Mr.  Brown  passed  the  day 
chiefly  by  the  taproom  fire  of  the  George  Inn,  wondering  whether  he 
might  take  it  off.  Not  so  his  wife.  She  quite  bloomed  back  into  youth 
and  beauty  under  the  excitement  which  oppressed  and  fatigued  her  hus- 
band. Her  step  was  as  light  and  elastic  as  that  of  a  girl  as  she  walked 
arm-in-arm  with  her  tall  son  through  the  streets  of  the  merry  seaport.  A 
line  from  Mr.  Mowledy  to  Colonel  Oakes  had  obtained  the  young  recruit 
a  day's  leave  to  accompany  his  family,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  mother 
and  son  had  ever  before  been  so  happy  as  during  the  last  hours  they  ever 
spent  together. 

Madge  had  brought  her  ten  pounds-  with  her,  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
paper,  and  had  given  her  son  injunctions  not  to  open  the  packet  till  he 
got  to  India,  fearing  with  motherly  foresight  that  the  precious  hoard  she 
had  kept  for  him  so  long  might  waste  away  before  he  really  wanted  it  if 
he  touched  it  now.  She  had  brought  him,  too,  a  very  respectable  kit  of 
linen,  and  much  flannel,  which  rather  embarrassed  him  when  he  got  to 
his  destination.  Whatever  she  had  of  value,  or  that  she  thought  might 
be  turned  to  some  account — an  old  silver  pencil-case,  a  turquoise  ring, 
perhaps  worth  half-a-crown,  and  a  broken  garnet  brooch,  which  she  had 
found  among  her  things  and  had  mended — were  brightened  up  and  scoured 
till  they  shone,  and  put  aside  for  him.  The  Curate  had  added  a  Bible 
and  two  sovereigns  to  these  treasures  as  his  gift,  and  Tom  Brown  had 
bought  a  serviceable  clasp-knife  at  Dronington,  that  being  the  instrument 
he  had  personally  found  of  most  use  in  life ;  and  his  son  had  often  occa- 
sion to  rejoice,  on  many  a  toilsome  march,  and  at  many  a  night  bivouac, 
that  it  had  not  been  forgotten.  He  said  afterwards  that  this  clasp  knife 
was  the  best  friend  he  had  during  the  campaign  which  followed,  and  it 
now  hangs  up  hi  his  library,  a  well-worn  relic  of  the  wars. 

They  dined  together  at  one  o'clock,  father,  mother,  and  son,  Mr. 
Mowledy  being  discreetly  absent,  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  intrude  his 
presence  where  it  could  only  be  a  source  of  embarrassment.  Tom  Brown 
took  almost  a  solemn  leave  of  his  son,  bidding  him  be  an  honest  man  let 
what  would  come  of  it,  and  as  he  had  turned  to  soldiering  to  set  about  ii 
with  a  will.  Then  he  drew  out  his  big  silver  watch,  as  large  as  a  turnip, 
and  thrust  it  awkwardly,  into  his  son's  hand. 

"  She  had  better  go  wi'  yow,  lad,"  said  the  rough  fellow.  "  I'  wunt 
much  matter  to  Oi  wats  o'clok  till  you  be  baek  wi'  us  agin." 

His  wife  gave  him  a  sounding  kiss  in  exchange  for  his  watch,  and 
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called  him  her  "  old  man "  with  rustic  fondness,  after  which  they  all 
took  a  deep  draught  of  beer  from  the  same  pot  in  silence,  Mrs.  Brown 
joining^for  the  first  time  in  the  family  potations. 

"  'T  yalet>e  sweeter,  Madge,  since  thee  hast  putt  thy  beak  into  % 
wench,"  said  her  husband,  and,  lighting  his  pipe,  he  sat  behind  it, 
blinking  like  an  owl,  watching  wife  and  first-born  with  a  tenderness 
perhaps  none  the  less  deep  and  eloquent  for  being  inarticulate.  They 
sat  at  a  little  distance  from  him  near  the  window,  while  he  smoked  by 
the  fire.  The  mother  and  son  were  wonderfully  alike ;  and  to-day, 
looking  as  she  did  so  young  and  spirited  and  handsome,  they  might  have 
been  taken  for  brother  and  sister. 

They  did  not  speak.  William  Brown  had  exhausted  all  the  gallant 
babble  with  which  he  had  tried  to  hide  his  feelings  in  the  morning,  when 
he  patronized  and  protected  his  mother,  stopped  her  to  gape  at  the 
Indian  jugglers  who  tumbled  for  pence  in  the  streets,  or  to  listen  to  the 
firerman  bands,  who  performed  before  every  hotel  where  there  was 
a  new  arrival  of  importance.  All  his  boyish  bravado  was  gone  now,  and 
his  heart  sank  with  a  sad  foreboding  that  mayhap  he  should  see  that 
sweet  matronly  face,  and  those  dear,  loving,  motherly  eyes  no  more. 
Possibly  she  may  have  answered  his  unuttered  thoughts  unconsciously 
and  without  speech.  She  took  the  boy's  shapely  hand  in  her  own,  and 
patted  and  caressed  it  as  she  sat  beside  him,  cheering  and  comforting 
him  with  unspoken  hopes  and  silent  blessings,  and  an  inward  assurance 
of  his  future  welfare.  She  was  very  proud  of  him  ;  she  loved  him 
above  everything  on  earth ;  she  would  have  died  for  him ;  he  was  the 
one  link  betwixt  her  and  happiness.  When  he  was  gone,  her  life  would 
be  very  dull ;  but  she  had  no  wish  to  detain  him.  She  would  not  have 
stopped  him  on  his  way  now  if  she  could  have  done  so.  Something  told 
her  that  her  boy  had  found  the  occupation  fitted  to  him,  and  that  all  was 
for  the  best. 

"Mrs.  Brown — William,"  said  the  mild  voice  of  the  Curate,  inter- 
rupting her  at  length  in  these  day-dreams,  "  the  Tanjore  will  be  ready  for 
sea  in  two  hours,  and  whatever  you  have  left  to  do  must  be  done  at  once." 

So  the  kit  of  linen  and  flannel,  with  stout  pairs  of  boots,  and  a  large 
home-made  eake,  and  some  bottles  of  currant- wine,  with  two  hams  and 
a  flitch  of  bacon  for  contingencies,  were  hoisted  into  a  donkey- cart,  which 
Tom  Brown  had  hired  for  the  purpose  that  morning,  and  the  soldier, 
with  his  kinsfolk  and  the  parson  of  his  parish,  walked  soberly  to  the 
Wharf  where  the  great  ship  lay. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GOOD-BY,  SWEETHEART. 

THE  Tanjore  got  slowly  under  weigh,  and  as  the  Curate  found  out  that 
she  would  anchor  again  in  Southampton  Roads  to  wait  for  the  latest  news 
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and  despatches  from  land,  an  hour  after  the  advertised  time  of  her 
departure,  the  little  company  from  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh  remained  on 
board  till  she  got  into  deep  water,  being  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  special 
intercession  of  Colonel  Oakes,  whom  the  Curate  had  already  interested 
in  his  old  pupil  and  fellow-fisherman. 

Mr.  Mowledy  almost  felt  himself  young  again,  as  he  talked  with  the 
Colonel  about  their  school-days,  for  though  Mr.  Mowledy  was  a  Wyke- 
hamist and  the  Colonel  an  Etonian,  the  Curate  had  been  thrown  a  good 
deal  amongst  Eton  men  whilst  at  college,  and  had  even  coached  some  of 
them  for  divers  examinations.  So  he  walked  up  and  down  the  deck 
conversing  with  the  smart  officer  who  bore  such  a  perfume  of  life,  enjoy- 
ment, and  adventure  about  him. 

"  You  don't  remember  Courthope  at  Eton,  do  you  ?  Kinsgear  he 
was  then." 

"  No,"  answered  the  Curate,  "  I  never  met  him." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  continued  Colonel  Oakes,  "but  it  doesn't 
much  matter.  Ah  !  I  can  introduce  you,  and  it  is  worth  your  while  to 
know  the  Duke,  as  you  take  an  interest  in  young  Brown — because 
his  Grace's  son,  Lord  Kinsgoar,  has  just  got  a  troop  in  my  regiment, 
and,  as  all  his  letters  and  parcels  are  sure  to  come  out  in  the  Govern- 
ment despatch-bags  post-free  and  carriage-free,  you  can  send  anything 
you  have  for  young  Brown  under  cover  to  Kinsgear,  if  you  are  on 
terms  with  the  Duke." 

The  Curate  was  quite  worldly  wise  enough  to  acknowledge  the  advantage 
of  a  friend  at  court  under  every  possible  circumstance,  and  he  said  so. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Colonel,  straddling  all  about  the  deck  with  his 
bold  cavalry  swagger.  "There's  the  Duke's  yacht . Osprey  in  the  offing 
yonder.  He  has  taken  refuge  there,  I  suppose,  with  the  General  and  a 
large  party,  to  be  out  of  the  din  going  on  here,  but  he  is  sure  to  come  on 
board  with  Kinsgear,  so  look  sharp  and  stick  near  me  that  you  may  not 
be  out  of  the  way  at  the  right  moment,  for  time  is  almost  up,  I  fancy. 
The  captain  came  on  board  with  the  latest  mails  five  minutes  ago." 

As  the  Colonel  spoke  a  signal  flew  up  to  the  masthead  of  the  Tanjore, 
and  was  immediately  answered  by  the  yacht,  whose  boats  were  already 
manned  and  lowered.  The  boatswain's  whistle  piped  all  hands  on  deck, 
for  there  was  man-of-war's  discipline  on  board  the  Osprey,  and  presently 
the  Duke  of  Courthope,  Lord  Kinsgear,  and  his  guests,  were  seen 
descending  the  companion  ladder,  while  the  boat  crews  held  their  oars 
aloft  in  the  attitude  of  saluting.  His  Grace,  the  Marquis,  General  Violet, 
and  the  Eight  Hon.  Hermann  Schnapsgelt,  stepped  one  after  the  other  into 
the  long  boat.  The  Marquis's  valet  and  stud  groom  got  into  the  other, 
and  several  cases  of  champagne  were  put  after  them. 

"  Give  way,  boys,"  cried  the  captain  of  the  Duke's  yacht,  who  had 
taken  the  helm  of  the  long  boat.  He  was  an  ex-lieutenant  in  the  Navy, 
who  had  lost  an  arm  at  Navarino,  and  he  had  been  glad  to  accept 
domestic  service,  because  he  had  no  interest  at  the  Admiralty.  "  Give 
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way,  boys  !  "  cried  this  veteran,  jollily.  The  crew  bent  to  their  oars,  and 
the  long-boat  of  the  Osprey,  with  its  illustrious  freight,  flew  over  the  sea 
towards  the  Tanjore,  where  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  Colonel  Oakes, 
and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Queen's  and  merchants'  services  stood  waiting 
to  receive  them.  They  were  all  in  high  spirits,  and  a  brisk  breeze  which 
was  blowing  set  the  very  ends  of  their  neckhandkerchiefs  dancing  and 
fluttering.  It  had,  however,  prevented  Lady  Overlawfrom  accompanying 
them,  lest  she  should  not  appear  to  advantage  wet  through  and  raked  by 
the  wind. 

"  I  feel  twenty  years  younger,  Violet,"  said  the  Duke,  as  the  spray 
from  a  wave  struck  the  boat's  prow  and  dashed  over  him.  "  I  have  not 
had  such  a  ducking  since  we  ran  for  the  coast  of  Norway  together  to  look 
after  ptarmigan." 

"  Why  don't  you  make  the  voyage  with  us,  Duke,  at  all  events  to 
Aden  ?.  The  Osprey  would  go  out  as  fast  as  we  shall,  and  you  might  be 
home  for  the  grouse  on  your  Scotch  moors,"  observed  General  Violet. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Benbow  ?  "  asked  the  Duke  laughingly  of  his 
captain.  "  Would  the  Osprey  weather  a  white  squall  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  Lieutenant  Benbow,  R.N.  "  She  would  stand 
up  to  anything  that  the  Mediterranean  could  show  .her,  and  more  too." 

"  Will  you  join  us  if  we  run  out  with  the  first  wind  and  give  Dulling- 
ton  the  go-by  ?  "  said  the  Duke  to  the  Right  Hon.  Hermann  Schnapsgelt. 
"  Or  are  the  cares  of  State  too  much  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  free  man,  Duke,"  answered  the  Junior 
Lord,  who  did  not  take  a  joke  very  quickly. 

"  Egad,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  myself,"  continued  the  Duke.  "  Is 
the  ship  well  found  with  provisions,  Benbow  ?  " 

"  Plenty  of  junk,  your  Grace  !  "  replied  the  old  sailor  slyly,  "  if  that 
will  do  ?  " 

"  Rough  it.  Nothing  like  roughing  it,"  said  his  Grace,  showing  those 
handsome  white  ivory  teeth  of  his,  glistening  and  even  as  ever.  His 
Grace  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  setting  out  on  a  broiling  voyage 
to  Egypt ;  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  reasons  why  he  could 
not  have  done  so  if  he  would.  He  was  involved  in  perfect  mazes  of  cor- 
respondence which  nobody  but  he  himself  could  conduct,  and  which  could 
not  be  left  for  a  week  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  an  explosion, 
which  would  have  been  a  windfall  to  all  the  cheap  newspapers  in  the 
world.  There  were  half-a-dozen  people  he  was  obliged  to  call  on  or  to  meet 
on  particular  days  and  at  appointed  hours.  He  had  bills  and  notes  of  hand 
at  short  date  to  be  renewed,  annuities  constantly  falling  due  to  pay,  or  he 
had  to  pacify  and  negotiate  with  the  annuitants.  He  had  children's 
schooling  to  pay,  Chancery  suits  to  answer  by  interrogatories,  arbitrations 
which  had  been  going  on  for  a  dozen  years,  and  might  be  suddenly 
brought  to  a  close  if  not  attended  to.  He  was  trustee  under  marriage 
settlements  ;  he  was  guardian  of  noble  young  wards  who  were  travelling  in 
Syria,  and  outrunning  their  credit.  He  frequently  received  a  score  of 
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letters  by  a  single  post,  and  could  no  more  have  absented  himself  from 
England  than  a  horse  harnessed  to  a  mill-wheel  can  go  for  a  pleasant  roll 
in  the  meadows.  Noblemen  have  their  troubles  like  other  people,  only 
the  Duke  of  Courthope  just  now  had  forgotten  his,  for  he  had  lunched 
delightfully,  and  besides  he  was  naturally  courteous  and  kind,  so  that  he 
really  liked  to  give  pleasure  to  those  about  him.  It  was  a  very  inge- 
nious compliment  to  assure  them  that  they  were  bound  upon  a  voyage 
which  he,  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  would  not  disdain  to  make  himself. 

The  Minister  of  State  fell  back  and  made  way,  the  general  command- 
ing in  chief  of  an  army  in  war  time  stood  aside,  the  naval  veteran  of  a 
dozen  sea-fights  got  up  and  held  his  arm  in  the  form  of  a  bannister,  the 
boat's  crew  lifted  their  oars  aloft  again  in  salute,  and  then  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  rose  from  his  place  of  honour  at  the  long-boat's  stern,  a  smile 
and  kind  word  on  his  lips,  and  stepped  on  board  the  East  Indiaman,  fol- 
lowed at  a  respectful  distance  by  his  gallant  company.  The  shrill 
whistle  of  the  boatswain  of  the  Tanjore  piped  out  its  honours  to  the 
great  nobleman,  in  correct  man-of-war's  notes,  as  his  foot  touched  the 
vessel's  plank,  for  there,  too,  the  captain  had  notions  of  discipline,  and 
was  also  a  naval  officer,  who  had  been  pinched  out  of  his  country's  ser- 
vice to  make  way  for  the  son  of  a  distinguished  yarn- contractor,  afore- 
time in  office. 

"  Mowledy  !  "  Colonel  Oakes  called  hastily  out  aside  to  the  Curate, 
"  bring  up  young  Brown's  mother.  She  seems  a  decent- looking  body, 
and  the  Duke  is  very  good-natured — perhaps  he'll  take  notice  of  her. 
He's  always  doing  kind  things,  and  the  General  is  with  him,  which  is 
better  still." 

The  Curate  turned  to  look  for  Madge,  and  found  her  leaning  against 
the  bulwarks  of  the  ship,  deadly  pale,  and  cowering  as  if  she  had  been 
struck  down.  Her  large  blue  eyes,  almost  starting  out  of  her  head,  were 
fixed  upon  the  handsome  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  who  stood 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  a  winning  smile  upon  his  lips,  paying 
royal  sorts  of  compliments  to  the  captain  of  the  Indiaman  on  the  state  of 
the  Tanjore. 

"  Mrs.  Brown  !  "  said  the  Curate,  gently  taking  her  arm  and  trying  to 
rouse  her ;  "  that  tall  gentleman  just  come  on  board  is  the  Duke  of 
Courthope,  and  standing  near  him  is  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear, 
William's  captain.  Colonel  Oakes  has  promised  to  say  a  good  word  for 
your  son ;  and  you  had  better  stand  near  me  in  case  they  should  wish  to 
ask  you  any  questions  about  him." 

But  Madge  was  far  beyond  questions  and  answers  for  a  while ;  the 
fixed  and  rigid  look  upon  her  poor  startled  face  had  gradually  relaxed, 
her  eyes  closed  as  if  to  shut  the  sight  of  some  evil  thing  that  had  haunted 
them,  and  she  fainted,  so  that  the  good-natured  intentions  of  Colonel 
Oakes  and  the  Curate  were  frustrated. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Oakes  ?  "  inquired  the  Duke,  seeing  the  two 
gentlemen  look  a  little  vexed. 
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"  Only  a  woman  fainted.  She  is  the  mother  of  one  of  my  raw 
recruits  in  Lord  Kinsgear's  troop,  and  my  old  friend  the  parson  here 
wanted  to  present  her  to  him,"  answered  the  Colonel. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  Woman  fainted !  Benbow,  do  you  happen  to 
have  your  medicine-chest  in  the  boat?  "  exclaimed  the  Duke,  speaking 
rather  thickly,  for  the  reaction  of  the  wine  and  sea  air  was  overtaking 
him.  "  Where  is  she  ?  "  and  his  Grace  strode  to  the  place  where  Madge 
lay  deprived  of  consciousness  by  some  sudden  emotion  stronger  than  her 
powers  of  resistance.  Her  husband  was  seated  on  an  officer's  bullock- 
trunk  behind  her,  and  supported  her  head  upon  his  coarse  knees,  gnarled 
and  knotted  by  a  lifetime  of  labour.  He  looked  up  with  blinking, 
puzzled  eyes  at  the  stately  noble,  so  straight  and  tall,  so  condescending 
and  impatient  of  grief  or  sickness. 

"  Is  there  any  danger  ?  "  inquired  the  Curate  of  the  ship's  doctor 
and  the  surgeon  of  the  1st,  who  had  both  hurried  benevolently  to  offer 
their  services  at  the  first  call  for  them. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  "  said  the  Duke,  overriding  disease  and  pain  with  his 
high-pitched  strident  voice,  which  brooked  no  contradiction.  "  It  is  only 
the  heat  of  the  weather  and  excitement,  and  that  kind  of  thing."  His 
Grace  never  would  admit  that  anybody  was  in  danger  till  they  were  dead. 
His  mind  had  no  place  for  pity  in  it,  it  was  so  full  of  grandeur. 

"  She  is  very  weak,  poor  thing,"  remarked  the  surgeon  of  the  1st 
compassionately,  "  and  that  hectic  flush,  which  looked  so  pretty  half- an  - 
hour  ago  upon  her  cheeks,  does  not  promise  her  a  long  life."  As  he 
spoke,  and  administered  some  simple  cordial  to  her,  Madge  slowly  opened 
her  eyes,  and  the  colour  which  had  attracted  the  army  surgeon's  atten- 
tion came  back  to  her  wan  cheeks  and  lit  them  up  again.  The  Duke  of 
Courthope  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  as  if  he  was  trying  to 
remember  something  he  had  forgotten.  Then  he  turned  very  pale ;  an 
anxious  expression  came  into  his  countenance,  and  it  was  succeeded  by 
that  determined  wicked  Wyldwyl  look,  which  appeared  in  old  busts  and 
portraits  at  Beauinanoir,  and  which  had  evidently  been  seen  upon  the 
features  of  many  generations  of  his  ancestors  when  troubled  or  angry. 

As  the  boat  which  carried  Madge  and  her  husband  with  their  friend 
the  Curate  back  to  Southampton  parted  from  that  which  bore  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  ever  farther  and  farther  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  band 
of  the  1st  struck  up  the  old  soldier  tune  of  "  The  Girl  I  left  behind 
me,"  in  which  generation  after  generation  of  our  troopers  have  said 
good-by  to  home  and  country  when  they  went  away  to  the  wars.  Then 
from  boat  and  from  terrace  and  balcony  in  the  town — on  the  pier,  and 
along  the  pleasant  shores  of  the  Hampshire  coast,  there  went  up  prayers 
to  God  from  fervent  lips  and  over-burthened  hearts.  White  kerchiefs 
fluttered  out  their  kisses  and  blessings  that  the  winds  might  bear  them 
ever  farther — farther  than  speech,  farther  than  sound. 

The  crew  of  the  Osprey's  long-boat,  and  the  clumsy  fleet  of  barges  from 
the  town,  having  got  clear  of  the  troop-ship's  mighty  draught,  rested  on 
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their  oars  to  see  the  last  of  her.  The  Duke  of  Courthope  stood  erect  and 
proud,  waving  his  hat  to  Lord  luusgoar,  who  might  be  plainly  seen  a  pro- 
minent figure  on  the  quarter-deck  between  General  Violet  and  the  Colonel 
of  his  regiment.  Madge  also  stood  up,  supported  on  the  one  side  by  her 
husband,  and  the  other  by  the  curate  of  her  village,  straining  her  fond  eyes 
towards  the  spot  where  only  a  mother's  vision  could  discern  her  boy 
among  the  crowd  of  soldiers  who  leant  cheering  or  weeping  tearlessly  over 
the  ship's  side,  about  the  forecastle.  At  last  the  huge  paddles  of  the 
East  Indiaman  turned  heavily  round  with  a  mighty  thud,  the  sails  of  the 
Tanjore  swelled,  flapped  and  swelled  again  steadily,  bellying  to  their 
work ;  and  as  women  wailed  with  sharp  cries,  and  strong  men  hid  their 
faces  from  each  other,  the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted,  and  the  crowded  trans- 
port stood  out  to  sea. 


CHAPTER  V. 
MRS.  BROWN. 

THAT  was  the  last  time  Madge  ever  saw  the  Duke  of  Courthope  ;  and  she 
died  soon  afterwards.  She  had  met  him  once  at  the  commencement  of 
her  life,  and  she  now  met  him  again  at  its  close.  Nothing  had  ever 
effaced  the  image  of  the  handsome  nobleman  from  the  poor  ignorant 
woman's  memory.  She  had  been  married ;  she  was  a  contented  wife  and 
a  faithful  mother,  but  he  had  taken  the  bloom  and  joy  from  her  existence, 
nevertheless.  He  had  given  her  ten  pounds,  intending  to  come  again  and 
again,  when  at  leisure,  till  he  had  stolen  her  simple  heart  away,  and  all 
her  sweet  maidenhood  was  at  his  mercy.  It  was  a  notable  project,  and 
such  an  one  as  hath  been  often  formed  and  executed  by  wealth  and 
idleness  at  a  loss  for  a  day's  amusement.  But  it  so  chanced  that  his 
Grace  had  been  caught  up  and  whirled  away  by  a  vortex  of  pleasure.  He 
had  lost  a  fortune  at  a  horse-race,  and  won  another,  then  hurried  away  to 
Paris  to  spend  it  before  it  melted  in  his  purse.  Then  he  had  had 
adventures,  had  gambled,  fought  duels,  had  married  and  been  separated 
by  chance  or  inclination  once  or  twice,  and  had  then  fallen  into  a  sea  full 
of  sharks  and  difficulties,  having  had  ever  since  to  swim  for  his  life  with 
the  sharks  after  him  as  we  have  seen.  So  that  he  had  forgotten  poor 
Madge  till  Mr.  Sharpe  had  all  at  once  recalled  her  existence  to  him  by  the 
strange  tidings  that  she  was  heiress  of  those  great  estates  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  Courthope  family  by  the  good  Duchess,  mother  of  the 
late  Duke,  now  long  since  dead  and  buried.  Then  he  had  sometimes 
thought  of  her  with  a  sort  of  terror,  and  had  dreaded  lest  she  should  some 
day  start  up  with  a  dreadful  solicitor  behind  her,  and  put  him  in  grave 
peril  or  to  grievous  charges. 

But  the  visit  of  the  stranger  huntsman  had  been  the  day  dream  and 
night  thought  of  her  existence  for  eighteen  years,  and  now  she  had  found 
out  that  the  man  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be  some  country  squire  of  a 
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rank  and  degree  comprehensible*  to  her,  or  perhaps  some  Sir  John  or  Sir 
Harry  at  most,  was  one  of  the  demigods  of  the  earth,  a  Duke  at  whose 
name  even  Mr.  Mowledy  bowed  his  neck,  and  in  whose  august  presence 
her  son's  Colonel  and  the  very  Queen's  General  held  their  breath.  A  spell 
had  been  cast  from  the  first  over  her,  and  now  it  grew  stronger  when  all 
besides  was  fading  away  from  her. 

Whether  it  was  that  Madge  caught  cold  on  her  visit  to  the  sea- side,  or 
whether  the  many  conflicting  emotions  of  the  few  weeks  preceding  had 
exhausted  her  strength,  or  whether  the  loss  of  blood  had  been  too  much 
for  her,  and  in  her  eagerness  to  return  home  and  see  her  son  once  more 
before  his  departure  she  had  left  the  hospital  too  soon,  certain  it  is  that 
she  arrived  at  Wakefield  in  a  very  weak  state  and  was  observed  to  sink 
rapidly.     All  through  the  summer  she  still  managed  to  do  such  household 
work  as  could  be  got  through  without  much  exertion.     She  cut  the  loaf 
for  her  children  at  their  mornirfg,  midday,  and  evening  meals,  thus  fulfilling 
to  the  last  the  functions  of  the  lady,  or  breadgiver  of  her  household  ;  but 
when  the  leaves  began  to  fall  she  changed  visibly  from  day  to  day.     At 
first   her  busy  footfall  was  missed  soon  after  dawn,   and   she  rose   a 
little  later,  only  coming  downstairs  when  her  eldest  daughter  had  already 
set  out  the  breakfast,  and  moving  about  very  pale  and  quiet,  but  with  the 
old  gentle,  protecting,  motherly  expression  in  her  soft  eyes.    Then  she  was 
confined  to  her  chair,  and  looked  placidly  on  when  her  family  gathered 
round  her,  taking  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  little  milk  herself.     So  she  grew 
weaker   and  weaker,   and  her    husband,   honest  Tom  Brown,   became 
haggard  as  he  watched  her  wearing  away  like  snow  in  the  thaw.     For 
some  time  longer  she  was  busy  with  her  needle,  and  there  was  not  a  rent  in 
a  stocking  or  a  pinafore  but  she  mended  it  with  patient,  uncomplaining  toil. 
It  was  upon  a  day  in  October  when  the  end  came.     Her  children  were 
all  at  work  or  at  play  in  the  garden  and  in  the  fields,  and  her  husband 
only  was  with  her,  for  he  never  left  her  now  night  or  day.     She  sat  very 
upright,  as  she  was  wont,  in  her  large  wooden  arm-chair,  by  the  ample 
hearth  of  the  '  Chequers  Inn,'  where  she  had  passed  her  life.     Some  thin 
shawls  and  wraps  were  round  her,  and  an  old  hound  (she  had  all  the 
noble  likings  and  instincts  of  the  Wyldwyls)  lay  dozing  in  a  pale  autumn 
sunbeam  full  of  motes  which  fell  athwart  the  few  and  smouldering  ashes 
of  the  neglected  fire,  which  had  never  burned  so  low  upon  an  autumn  day 
before  since  she  kept  house.     Surely  the  rich  and  learned  have  a  great 
advantage  over  untaught  poverty.     If  Madge  or  Thomas  Brown  had  ever 
been  well  schooled,  she  might  have  read,  or  he  might  have  read  aloud  to  her 
long  after  she  could  work  no  more,  and  so  have  charmed  her  life  to  linger 
here  ;  or  the  sacred  messages  of  holy  writ  might  have  revealed  to  her  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  and  cheered  the  last  steps  of 
her  pilgrimage  thither.     But  she  had  nothing  to  relieve  the  awful  tedium 
and  solitude  of  a  mortal  sickness.     No  mental  food  from  without,  no  art 
treasures  of  memory,  no  conversation,  no  news,  no  comfortable  words. 
She  was  alone,  quite  alone  with  God  and  her  own  thoughts,  while  that 
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great  uncouth  silent  love  of  her  peasant  husband  brooded  sorrowfully 
over  her.  So  the  last  afternoon  of  her  life's  journey  stole  on  hour  after 
hour  uneventful,  without  sign  or  token  that  the  Betrothed  of  the  World 
was  about  to  claim  another  bride  from  it  ere  the  night  came  on,  and  that 
she  was  hastening  to  meet  him.  The  smell  of  the  earth  refreshed  by 
recent  rains,  the  merry  chirp  of  birds,  the  far  glad  voices  of  children  at 
play,  the  clash  of  a  spade  as  it  struck  against  a  stone,  and  the  wild  shriek 
of  a  steam-engine  speeding  on  to  the  haunts  of  trade  and  politics — all  were 
borne  from  time  to  time  into  the  silent  room  where  Thomas  Brown  sat 
watching  his  wife  with  an  aching  heart,  and  that  stolid,  miserable  fore- 
boding of  the  boor  who  can  find  no  voice,  and  looks  pitifully  like  a  dumb 
thing  in  his  helpless  anguish.  He  could  do  nothing,  poor  fellow.  He  was 
afraid  even  to  smooth  the  pillow  at  the  back  of  her  chair  with  his  rough, 
clumsy  hands.  He  could  only  wait ;  wait  without  moving,  almost  without 
breathing,  as  time  rushed  onwards  tearing  his  hopes  away  with  it.  It 
must  have  been  at  the  turn  of  the  day,  when  the  light  had  just  begun  to 
grow  fainter  and  the  air  more  chill,  that  she  called  him  nearer  to  her  and 
leant  back  in  his  arms  and  bade  him  kiss  her,  smiling  calmly  as  she  did 
so.  Then  she  took  both  his  rude  hands  in  hers,  thanked  him  sweetly  for 
having  been  so  good  a  husband  to  her,  and  asked  him  gently  to  be  kind 
to  "  her  Wyllie  ;  "  and  when  the  dull  clown  fell  on  his  knee's  sobbing,  a 
strange  light  passed  for  an  instant  over  her  face,  and  all  was  over. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EMIGRANTS. 

IT  may  be  frequently  observed  that  the  death  or  removal  of  one  member  of 
a  family  brings  ruin  upon  all  the  rest.  Some  quiet,  unobtrusive  influence 
kept  them  together,  and  working  in  harmony  ;  when  it  is  gone  the  connect- 
ing link  between  them  is  destroyed.  The  "  Chequers  "  was  never  the  same 
after  Madge  was  taken  from  it.  Until  the  very  day  of  her  decease  it  had 
seemed  a  respectable  roadside  inn,  as  it  had  done  any  time  since  its 
ancient  signboard  was  first  put  up.  But  from  that  day  an  air  of  desola- 
tion and  decay  fell  upon  it.  Tom  Brown  slouched  about  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  or  sat  upon  stiles  and  leaned  against  posts  with  his  clod- 
hopper's boots  half  unlaced,  and  his  beard  unshorn.  He  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  had  no  heart  to  seek  for  work.  If  he  went  to  dig  a  bit  in  his 
garden  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  might  be  seen  soon  afterwards 
brooding  upon  his  wheelbarrow,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  at  noon-day. 
His  children,  uncombed  and  unwashed,  went  whooping  and  straggling  all 
over  the  village,  and  out  into  the  fields,  and  got  flogged  for  scaring  colts, 
and  milking  cows,  and  stealing  apples.  Their  mother's  death  had  con- 
verted them  into  little  vagabonds.  Their  dinner,  which  had  been  such  a 
decent  and  orderly  meal,  was  turned  into  a  saturnalia.  The  children 
crowded  round  the  saucepan,  where  a  heap  of  unwashed  potatoes  boiled, 
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and  picked  them  out  with  their  fingers  before  they  were  done,  and  they 
fought  and  yelled  among  each  other  as  they  did  so.  They  climbed  up  to 
the  rafters  where  the  side  of  bacon  hung,  and  helped  themselves,  spoiling 
more  than  they  ate,  and  making  themselves  half  sick.  Then  they  set  off, 
shouting,  for  the  mill-stream,  to  catch  sticklebacks,  emptying  the  hen- 
roost of  its  eggs  by  the  way,  and  did  not  turn  up  again  till  nightfall. 
There  was  nobody  to  put  them  to  bed,  so  they  lay  down  to  sleep  as  they 
were,  undressed,  and  got  up  again  unwashed,  and  became  shocking  dirty 
little  children.  Mrs.  Jinks  came  in  to  them  once  or  twice  and  scolded 
them,  and  slapped  the  youngest ;  but  they  were  too  strong  for  her  now, 
and  laughed  at  the  old  grandame  who  had  seen  most  of  them  born. 

It  was  almost  touching  to  see  Tom  Brown  upon  his  knees  in  the  chill 
autumn  mornings,  trying  to  blow  up  a  bit  of  fire  to  boil  the  kettle  and 
make  himself  a  cup  of  tea.  It  was  not  long  before  he  ceased  to  do  so, 
and  went  over  the  way  for  a  mug  of  warm  ale  and  a  hunk  of  bread  and 
cheese,  which  well-nigh  choked  him  as  he  ate  it ;  for  his  old  chum  and 
rival,  Harry  Jinks,  had  set  up  a  Tom-and-Jerry  shop  since  Madge's  death, 
and  all  the  village  saw  the  "  Chequers  "  had  gone  wrong. 

One  night  as  Mr.  Mowledy  returned  through  the  glebe  meadows  from 
visiting  a  sick  parishioner,  he  stumbled  over  something  in  his  path,  being 
more  near-sighted  than  ever  now,  and  stooping  down  he  was  grieved  to 
perceive  that  the  lifeless  log  was  well-behaved  Thomas  Brown,  apparently 
drunk  and  insensible.  It  was  not  that  he  had  drank  much ;  but  the  beer 
at  the  Tom-and-Jerry  shop  was  not  so  good  as  his  own  had  been  ;  some 
said  it  was  adulterated,  and  often  made  the  villagers  ill ;  moreover,  he 
was  weak  from  living  on  bad  food  and  sorrowing. 

Mr.  Mowledy,  the  best  friend  and  staunchest  protector  of  the  Brown 
family,  fearing  they  would  come  to  no  good  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
they  had  fallen,  was  made  the  unconscious  instrument  of  getting  them 
out  of  the  country,  lest  by  any  accident  they  should  be  discovered  by  a 
relative  who  was  seeking  for  them,  and  have  fortune  thrust  upon  them. 
He  did  them  no  harm,  for  riches  and  titles  have  nothing  to  do  with 
human  happiness,  and  to  have  called  a  dozen  loutish  country  lads  and 
wenches,  who  were  too  old  to  be  sent  to  school,  the  Honourable  John  and  the 
Honourable  Giles,  the  Honourable  Susan  and  the  Honourable  Jemima, 
would  have  profited  them  nothing  in  the  end,  and  have  been  very  offensive 
to  rational  people.  Still,  Mr.  Mowledy  would  not  have  stood  in  their 
way,  and  perhaps  deprived  them  of  lands  and  a  peerage,  if  he  had  known 
what  he  was  doing,  and  had  had  a  free  choice  submitted  to  him.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  them  a  great  injury  by 
helping  them  into  a  position  for  which  no  one  knew  better  than  himself 
that  they  were  totally  unfit.  Providence,  which  always  acts  for  the  best, 
and  shames  all  human  wisdom,  decreed  otherwise.  When  Tom  Brown 
moped  about  day  after  day,  and  let  his  business  go  to  the  dogs,  so  that 
Harry  Jinks  opened  an  opposition  beer-shop  over  the  way,  the  Curate 
spoke  to  him  seriously,  and  mentioned  the  benefits  of  emigration,  which 
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had  opportunely  been  brought  to  his  notice  by  his  Rector,  Dr.  Porteous. 
At  first  honest  Thomas  hearkened  without  understanding  what  was  said 
to  him.  But  his  brewers,  finding  their  account  unpaid,  and  their  old  customer 
doing  no  butts  a  week,  sent  a  broker  over  from  Dronington,  and  sold  off  his 
goods.  They  were  only  a  few  poor  sticks  when  they  came  to  be  put  up  for 
auction  ;  but  Thomas  Brown  had  been  proud  of  them  in  his  silent  way, 
and  could  never  face  his  neighbours  with  his  head  up  after  this  disgrace 
had  come  upon  him.  So  he  listened  with  more  attention  to  the  Curate's 
talk  about  another  country,  where  land  was  cheap  and  victuals  plentiful, 
and  spoke  to  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was  growing  up  a  bold,  slatternly, 
motherless  girl,  and  to  his  slouching,  lazy  sons,  about  it.  It  chanced  too 
that  an  emigration  agent  happened  to  pass  through  Wakefield-in-the- 
Marsh  at  this  time,  and  got  likewise  talking  to  his  boys  and  girls  till  they 
were  all  agog  to  be  off.  He  was  a  smart,  glib-tongued  fellow,  and  he 
promised  to  go  with  them. 

So  within  three  months  after  Madge's  death  Mr.  Mowledy  accompanied 
her  husband  and  children  one  day  to  Gravesend,  and  saw  them  on  board 
the  good  ship  Eoyal  Oak.  The  Curate  had  contrived  to  fit  them  out 
with  all  things  needful.  Their  copyhold  property  had  realized  nearly  a 
hundred  pounds  after  both  brewer  and  distiller  had  been  paid  ;  and  as 
hope  revived  in  them  their  self-respect  seemed  to  revive  also.  They 
looked  clean  and  decent  again  in  their  country-made  clothes ;  and  some 
scraps  of  mourning  which  they  still  wore  for  the  departed  wife  and  mother 
gave  a  pathetic  interest  to  their  appearance  as  the  emigrants  trudged 
through  the  streets  of  London  on  their  way  from  one  railway  station  to 
another,  with  the  parson  of  their  parish  guiding  them. 

They  were  received  on  hoard  the  emigrant  ship  at  Gravesend  by  a 
trim,  clean-shaven  man,  who  looked  like  a  horse-dealer,  but  who  was  a 
dealer  in  men.  He  numbered  them  carefully  with  a  neat  gold  pencil-case 
in  his  hand,  for  he  received  a  commission  of  so  much  a  head  on  them 
from  the  government  of  the  colony  whither  they  were  about  to  proceed. 
He  was  a  smooth-tongued  gentleman,  very  pleasant ;  and  the  emigration 
agent  who  had  been  to  Wakefield  and  had  used  so  many  persuasive  arts 
to  lure  them  from  their  home  was  merely  one  of  his  young  men,  who  was 
persuasive  in  the  way  of  business  for  two  pounds  a  week.  His  master, 
however,  being  better  paid,  was,  if  possible,  a  still  more  persuasive  per- 
son. He  assured  Thomas  Brown  and  his  family  that  Australia  was  the 
true  Tommy  Tiddler's  ground,  and  that  lands  and  cattle  were  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  Then  he  told  them  how  fine  a  ship  was  the  Royal  Oak, 
in  which  they  were  to  sail  and  steam  by  turns  across  the  world — how  it 
was  the  latest  experiment  in  ship-building,  approved  by  the  Post  Office, 
and  especially  built  for  speedy  and  prosperous  voyages,  because  it  would 
not  need  to  stop  for  coaling  purposes,  being  a  screw  clipper,  which  was 
rated  A  1  upon  the  books  of  Lloyd's.  The  emigration  agent  said  briskly 
that  the  one  hope  and  desire  of  his  life  was  to  make  a  voyage  to  the 
Antipodes  in  the  Eoyal  Oak ;  and  then,  having  carefully  noted  their 
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names  and  ages,  to  prevent  mistakes,  lie  went  to  dine  at  the  London 
Tavern  with  the  Honourable  Company  of  Fishcatchers. 

Thomas  Brown  and  his  family  scratched  their  heads  when  he  was 
gone,  and  felt  a  little  strange  in  the  overladen  vessel,  as  she  crawled  down 
the  Thames  in  the  wake  of  a  tug.  But  there  were  so  many  hopes  on 
board,  so  much  life  and  energy,  such  big  projects,  and  great  expectations, 
that  soon  they  fell  to  cheering  whenever  they  passed  a  ship  going  up 
stream,  sending  noisy  good-byes  behind  them.  And  sometimes  a  young 
collier  or  bargeman  bringing  up  coals  from  the  Northern  ports,  or  the 
captain  of  a  smack  in  the  coasting-trade,  would  answer  their  cheer  and 
look  wistfully  after  them,  as  he  bade  them  God  speed  through  all  the 
dangers  of  the  seas  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  coast-folk,  as  they  saw  the  good  ship  stand  out  farther  and  farther 
from  the  shore,  longed  to  go  with  her,  away  from  hard  landlords,  stern 
tax-gatherers,  and  meagre  food ;  and  the  emigrants  felt  proud  and  satisfied 
with  themselves  for  that  they  had  made  so  bold  and  wise  a  venture. 

How  they  might  have  fared  in  their  new  home,  what  strong  men  and 
fair  women  might  have  sprung  from  their  loins,  what  new  nobilities  and 
empires  they  might  have  founded,  is  a  secret  which  will  never  be  revealed. 
For  yet  a  few  days  later  and  a  thrill  of  horror  went  through  the  very  heart 
of  England,  as  the  news  flew  from  mouth  to  ear  that  the  famous  screw 
clipper  the  Royal  Oak,,  the  most  successful  experiment  in  modern 
ship-building,  and  which  carried  in  it  so  fair  a  dream  of  fortune,  had  gone 
down  with  all  hands  on  board. 

So  perished  the  family  of  the  Browns  of  Wakefield,  all  save  one — there 
being,  as  far  as  mortal  judgment  could  discern,  no  reason  why  they  should 
have  been  born,  or  why  they  should  have  died.  The  very  house  where 
they  had  lived  their  uneventful  lives,  and  which  had  been  known  for  two 
centuries  upon  one  of  the  ancient  high-roads  of  the  kingdom  as  "  The 
Chequers  Inn,"  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  some  saw-mills,  which 
the  blacksmith's  son  erected  to  cut  sleepers  by  contract  for  the  Dronington 
Railway.  After  a  yearor  two  more  all  recollection  of  Madge  and  her 
immediate  kindred,  and  the  very  name  of  the  house  wherein  they  dwelt, 
passed  away  from  their  birth-place,  and  it  knew  them  no  more. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  MARQTTIS. 

"  WHAT  is  a  marquis  ?  "  asked  William  Brown  of  a  comrade  as  they  leaned 
over  the  ship's  side,  fishing  off  Malta,  where  the  Tanjore  had  stopped  to 
take  in"  more  coal  and  deliver  her  mail-bags. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  answered  William  Brown's  comrade,  a  Kentish 
hop-picker;  and  then  he  added,  "  a  marquis  is  a  lord,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Hoot,  mon  !  a  marrequiss  is  joost  a  tittle  o'  dignity  in  England, 
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France,  ond  Itawlie,  next  in  rank  to  that  o'  a  juke,"  replied  a  decided 
voice  with  a  strong  Scotch  accent.  It  belonged  to  a  passenger  bound  for 
Calcutta,  and  who  seemed  to  be  upon  jery  good  terms  with  the  Deputy- 
sub-assistant  Commissary- General  of  her  Majesty's  troops,  also  on  board 
the  Tanjore. 

William  Brown  was  a  well-mannered  lad,  and  had  been  taught  by 
Mr.  Mowledy  to  show  habitual  deference  towards  his  seniors ;  so  he  made 
way  for  the  Scottish  gentleman,  who  seemed  disposed  to  continue  the 
conversation.  Therefore,  after  eyeing  the  two  soldiers  with  a  benevolent 
glance,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  national  longing  of 
his  countrymen  to  impart  knowledge  in  its  dryest  details. 

"  If  ye  wad  weesh  to  hae  the  requisite  information  aboot  marrequisses, 
ye'll  no  hae  far  to  seek  it,"  said  he.  "  The  tittle  o'  marrequiss  is  a  rid- 
diklus  thing  we  got  from  the  Germans,  an'  might  as  well  hae  left  it  to  them. 
The  military  chieftains  in  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  and  empires  which  arose 
on  the  fall  o'  the  Western  Empire  o'  Eome,  and  were  entrusted  with  the 
defence  o'  the  frontiers,  were  called  Mark-grafen,  or  in  the  Lawtin  tongue 
Marchiones.  Carolus  Magnus,  who  is  imprawperlee  named  Charlemagne, 
appointed  some  of  the  furrst  of  them,  though  they  had  already  got  a  foot- 
ing upon  other  people's  grounds  before  him.  They  were  intended  to  be 
military  governors,  but  they  took  their  places  into  their  own  hands  and 
made  themselves  hereditary  under  weak  bodies  of  kings.  The  first 
English  marrequiss  was  created  by  that  puir  critter  Richard  II.  in  1887  : 
he  was  named  Marrequiss  of  Dublin.  The  next  creation  was  John  de 
Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  but  he  refused  to  bear  the  dignity  because  it 
was  a  strange  and  novel  one.  The  first  marrequisses  had  the  power  o' 
life  an'  death.  They  were  joost  petty  princes  :  the  last  marrequisses  are 
cawmonlee  little  better  than  tailors'  touts." 

The  two  soldiers  gaped  at  the  Scotsman  who  thus  expounded,  much  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  the  historical  origin  and  present  value  of  the  second 
hereditary  honour  of  the  British  peerage  ;  but  they  did  not  derive  much 
advantage  from  his  discourse.  Their  captain,  Lord  Kinsgear  (for  they  were 
both  in  the  same  troop),  certainly  did  not  answer  either  of  the  descriptions 
of  a  marquis  which  had  been  given  them.  He  was  very  good-natured,  but 
he  could  not  have  put  either  of  them  to  death  if  he  would,  and  as  for  tailors 
— General  Violet  certainly  had  more  to  do  with  them  than  this  marquis. 

The  Scotsman  perceived  their  dilemma,  and  having  nothing  better  to 
do,  he  sat  down  upon  a  coil  of  rope,  and  taught  them,  rather  to  relieve  his 
own  mind  of  its  abundance  than  from  any  thought  of  whether  his  teach- 
ing might  be  of  use  to  them. 

"  Hereditary  titles,"  said  he  with  a  strength  and  breadth  of  accent  to 
which  no  vowels  or  consonants  can  do  perfect  justice,"  have  died  out  every- 
where but  in  England.  In  France  they  are  not  used  at  all,  and  a  juke  is 
called  Munseer,  which  is  merely  the  French  for  Mister.  The  tairms  your 
Grace  and  your  Lordsheep  are  only  heard  of  in  the[mouths  of  the  English ; 
and  we  have  taken  all  meaning  from  them,  so  that  they  will  soon  come  to 
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be  laughed  at.  By  and  by  we  shall  only  use  those  titular  distinctions 
which  have  still  a  meaning,  such  as  Doctor,  Colonel,  Captain,  or  Bishop. 
If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  make  captains  out  of  bankers,  call  a  mon 
a  doctor  because  his  grandfather  turned  his  money  in  physic,  and  so  on, 
we  shall  omit  these  titles  too.  Already,  I'm  tauld,  'tis  offensive  to  use 
sham  titles  between  friends,  and  peers  areonly  my-lorded  by  their  servants." 

"  Men  1  "  said  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  kindly  addressing  the  two 
soldiers,  "  have  you  had  any  sport  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  we  are  pulling  them  up  almost  as  fast  as  we  can  bait 
our  hooks,"  replied  young  Brown,  answering  his  captain's  question,  and 
giving  him  his  hereditary  designation  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  even 
paused  respectfully  in  his  occupation  till  the  nobleman  had  passed  on. 

"Aw!  "  observed  the  Scotch  gentleman,  shaking  his  head  at  the 
trooper  when  he  returned  to  his  fishing  again,  "it  is  a  pity  any  mon 
should  be  born  with  the  right  to  mak'  other  men  tell  falsehoods  to  him 
every  time  they  open  their  mouths.  There  is  no  lord  but  One." 

Whether  it  was  that  this  full  private  soldier  had  the  nameless  power  of 
attracting  the  good  will  of  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  him,  or 
whether  people  on  board  ship  are  often  at  a  loss  for  something  to  do,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Scotch  gentleman  appeared  to  take  an  unusual  fancy  to 
William  Brown.  He  was  a  hale,  strong  man,  long  past  middle  life,  with 
a  bold,  open  countenance,  and  shaggy  hair.  The  expression  of  his  face 
conveyed  the  idea  of  mingled  shrewdness  and  honesty,  with  something  of 
the  pedant  and  more  of  the  humourist.  Perhaps  he  liked  William  Brown 
because  he  was  a  good  listener,  decorous,  attentive,  intelligent.  Perhaps 
he  was  insensibly  drawn  to  him  because  they  were  namesakes,  he  by  a 
curious  coincidence — such  strange  things  will  happen — having  been  also 
christened  William,  and  his  patronymic  being  Brown. 

The  trooper,  too,  had  plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal.  He  had  learned 
his  drill,  and  got  a  good  character  at  the  Depot  in  England.  So  Colonel 
Oakes  had  relieved  him  from  regimental  duty,  and  he  had  been  selected  as 
servant  by  Lord  Kinsgear,  who  never  wanted  to  be  served. 

The  Marquis  had  also  conceived  a  great  liking  to  him  ;  and  some- 
times when  they  were  together  they  might  have  been  taken  for  two 
brothers,  only  that  young  Brown  was  the  stronger  the  more  stoutly  built, 
and  the  more  upright  of  the  two.  Lord  Kinsgear  himself  had  been  struck 
by  his  servant's  resemblance  to  a  family  picture  at  Beaumanoir,  and  even 
the  tone  of  William  Brown's  voice  often  sounded  to  him  strangely  familiar. 
They  seemed  drawn  towards  each  other  by  some  subtle  sympathy.  The  Mar- 
quis, who  was  himself  a  draughtsman  of  no  mean  skill,  soon  found  out  that 
his  servant  could  draw,  and  asked  him  to  make  certain  plans  and  sketches 
for  him.  His  lordship  liked  to  talk  with  his  servant  over  the  details  of  these 
drawings  better  than  to  listen  while  Lieutenant  Fleeming- Jenkin  explained 
to  him  that  his  real  name  wasWyldwyl,  his  (Fleeming- Jenkin's)  grandmother 
(by  his  father's  side,  which  made  the  strength  of  his  case)  having  married 
Sir  Lovelace  Wyvil,  a  descendant  of  the  Ducal  House  of  Wyldwyl,  who 
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had  apparently  determined  to  spell  his  name  upon  phonetic  principles,  or 
had  been  unacquainted  with  its  true  orthography. 

Once  or  twice  Colonel  Oakes,  however,  rallied  the  Marquis  on  his  un- 
usual kindness  towards  a  trooper  and  a  servant.  The  English  theory  has 
always  been  that  privates  in  the  army  and  domestics  belong  to  a  different  order 
of  creation  to  officers  and  gentlemen.  But  William  Brown  conciliated  even 
the  Colonel.  He  never  took  a  liberty  or  presumed  in  any  way  upon 
the  favours  shown  to  him.  He  was  civil  and  prompt  to  obey  orders.  On 
the  other  hand,  having  been  used  to  the  companionship  of  Mr.  Mowledy, 
his  manners  were  free  from  all  loutishness  or  embarrassment.  He  spoke 
excellent  English,  and  his  address  to  his  superiors  was  marked  by  that 
candid,  inoffensive  freedom,  that  frankness  and  perfect  absence  of  under- 
current in  the  mind  which  infallibly  pleases  brave  men.  He  could  not 
understand  that  he  was  a  different  species  of  being  to  his  officers ;  and  at 
length  even  they  themselves  began  to  entertain  doubts  upon  the  subject. 
Not  but  what  they  tried  his  temper,  and  tried  it  very  sharply,  before  they 
gave  him  their  confidence.  Lieutenant  Fleeming-Jenkin  ordered  him 
under  arrest  ;  Cornet  Peebody  damned  him  ;  and  even  Colonel  Oakes 
blew  him  up  sky-high,  owing  to  a  mistake  which  that  gallant  and  kind- 
hearted  officer  had  himself  made.  But  young  Brown  never  complained. 
He  took  his  punishment  like  a  gentleman  and  did  not  sulk  after  it.  So 
Lieutenant  Fleeming-Jenkin  told  him  afterwards  that  his  arrest  was  a 
fluke,  and  Cornet  Peebody  looked  sheepish  when  General  Violet,  who 
seldom  spoke  louder  than  a  whisper,  heard  he  had  used  bad  language. 
While,  as  for  Colonel  Oakes,  he  told  Lord  Kinsgear  he  was  very  sorry  he 
had  jawed  young  Brown,  who  had  not  been  in  fault,  instead  of  breaking 
the  head  of  private  Sioper,  who  was.  "  But,"  added  the  Colonel  heartily, 
"  the  young  beggar  is  a  trump,  and  did  not  turn  rusty,  so  I  shall  make 
him  a  lance  corporal  as  soon  as  can  be." 

The  young  fellow,  too,  was  equally  popular  with  his  comrades  because 
he  did  not  stand  aloof  from  them,  took  rough  jokes  without  snarling,  and 
shared  any  good  thing  he  got  with  them.  If  the  Colonel  or  Lord  Kins- 
gear  gave  him  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  the  remains  of  a  ham,  or  a  preserved 
pie,  he  was  off  at  once  to  the  forecastle  with  it,  and  cut  it  up  with  his 
clasp-knife,  giving  a  hunk  and  a  drink  to  whomsoever  was  nearest,  till  it 
was  all  gone.  He  was  always  ready  to  fight  any  of  them,  or  to  write  or 
read  a  letter  for  them,  or  to  play  leap-frog,  and  tuck  in  his  two-penny  on 
deck  of  an  evening  with  the  rest.  . 

They  were  a  queer  lot ;  many  of  them  among  the  most  consummate 
scoundrels  in  the  world.  In  no  calling  did  men  earn  so  little  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  humiliation,  and  therefore  no  youngster  of  energy  and  cha- 
racter ever  dreamed  of  joining  the  ranks  except  under  the  influence  of 
drink  or  despair.  Our  regiments  had  become,  what  they  were  for  many 
years,  the  habitual  refuge  of  the  worst  kind  of  criminals.  While  news- 
papers were  filled  with  the  advertisements  of  the  police  offering  rewards  for 
the  apprehension  of  forgers,  thieves,  swindlers,  murderers,  and  lunatics,  they 
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had  discovered  that  the  Queen's  uniform  was  the  safest  hiding-place  in  the 
world  for  a  fugitive  who  had  offended  the  laws.  When  tracked  by  the  police 
he  had  only  to  run  for  the  nearest  recruiting- office  to  baffle  his  pursuers. 
No  questions  were  asked  of  him.  He  needed  only  to  crop  his  hair  in  mili- 
tary style,  put  on  a  red  coat  to  disguise  himself  effectively,  and  then  to 
lead  an  exemplary  life  in  barracks  or  on  board  a  transport  till  the  hue-and- 
cry  after  him  had  gone  by.  Then  he  might  safely  slip  out  of  his  uniform 
and  go  in  again  for  any  course  of  misbehaviour  he  liked  best.  Whatever  the 
deserter  thought  proper  to  steal  from  his  comrades  in  order  to  give  himself 
a  fresh  start  in  life  after  he  had  deserted,  the  military  authorities  did 
not  think  him  worth  looking  after.  His  name  was  simply  inserted  in  the 
police  sheet,  and  if  he  was  unluckily  caught  they  were  obliged  to  deal 
leniently  with  him.  He  very  seldom  was  caught :  neither  the  Horse  Guards 
nor  the  War  Office  wished  to' catch  him ;  for  they  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  If  brought  back  to  the  regiment,  he  only  stayed  long  enough 
to  corrupt  better  men,  and  then  took  himself  off  with  more  spoil.  So 
any  fine  enterprising  fellow  with  a  taste  for  other  people's  lives  or  pro- 
perty, who  fancied  the  criminal  business  in  preference  to  any  laborious 
undertaking,  might  drive  a  roaring  trade  if  he  would  only  take  the  reason- 
able precaution  of  enlisting  now  and  then  in  a  new  regiment,  and  passing 
a  little  of  his  spare  time  in  heroic  society,  whenever  he  might  be  in 
danger  of  being  molested  by  a  magistrate.  In  short,  the  military  pro- 
fession was  adopted  by  a  large  class  of  ingenious  and  dangerous  persons, 
simply  in  order  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

Among  William  Brown's  comrades  were  roguish  bank  clerks,  and 
defaulters  of  all  kinds  ;  expert  swindlers,  passers  of  sham  cheques,  hotel 
sneaks,  and  murderers  of  wives,  butchers  of  children,  and  several  man- 
slayers.  There  were  also  a  few  country  lads  like  himself,  who  had 
wandered  away  into  the  army  with  a  sore  heart  for  a  sweet  face. 

The  lad  might  not  have  got  on  so  well  with  his  companions  but  that 
he  had  an  uncommonly  hard  fist,  a  ready  wit,  a  sharp  tongue,  and  an 
excellent  temper.  Besides,  he  had  not  leisure  or  inclination  to  get  very 
thick  with  any  of  them.  He  joined  none  of  their  boozing  parties  with 
rum  and  dice  between  decks  of  nights  ;  he  had  no  cronies.  What  with 
his  master's  plans  and  drawings,  old  Mr.  Brown's  long-winded  discourses 
upon  things  in  general,  and  his  own  concerns,  he  began  to  feel  tired  long 
before  the  tipsy  time  began  with  his  fellow-troopers,  and  rolling  himself 
up  in  his  hammock  while  they  cursed  or  swore  by  turns,  he  usually  slept 
soundly  between  supper  and  breakfast. 

There  was  only  one  thing  which  surprised  him  in  the  early  part  of  the 
voyage,  and  that  was  the  marked  antipathy  shown  by  Mr.  Brown  to  Lord 
Kinsgear.  Once  the  old  gentleman  snapped  his  fingers  indignantly  as 
the  Marquis  passed,  and  said,  "  He's  joost  ane  o'  the  wuckkit  Wyld- 
wyls." 
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To  the  average  English  understanding  the  typical  archaeologist  or  anti- 
quarian must  be  a  sore  puzzle,  or  at  least  he  would  be  a  sore  puzzle  if  the 
average  English  understanding  ever  troubled  itself  to  try  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  anything  that  is  not  more  or  less  a  reproduction  of  itself. 
And  the  average  Englishman  is  in  the  habit  of  setting  down  all  things 
that  do  not  seem  instantly  profitable  to  himself  as,  on  the  whole, 
unworthy  his  serious  attention.  Everything  that  is  old,  and  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with  nineteenth-century  gains,  and 
pleasures,  and  what  he  calls  progress  and  civilization,  is  passed  by 
as  practically  worthless ;  deserving  only  of  being  stowed  away  in  those 
singularly  dull  institutions,  known  as  museums,  which  exist  all  over  the 
country,  but  which  apparently  are  frequented  by  nobody  at  all. 

The  objects  of  the  love  of  these  antiquarians  vary,  indeed,  in  their 
degrees  of  unattractiveness.  Coins,  for  instance,  and  medals  are  among 
the  dullest  of  the  dull  things  that  fanatical  collectors  gather  together; 
but  what  is  their  dulness  compared  to  the  dulness  of  inscriptions? 
What  can  possibly  be  the  reason  for  gathering  together  a  host  of  inscrip- 
tions which  nobody  can  read  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  which 
tell  nothing  more,  when  they  are  really  made  out,  than  that  somebody  did 
something,  at  some  period  or  other,  which  is  not  of  the  smallest  interest 
to  any  but  a  few  scholars  who  care  for  nothing  but  old  books  ?  Illumi- 
nated old  books — they  generally  go  by  the  name  of  "  illuminated 
missals  " — are  quite  another  thing,  because  of  the  beauty  of  their  paint- 
ings ;  and  if  their  contents  are  of  the.  Papistical  kind,  that  is  of  small 
importance,  as  one  need  not  read  "  the  writing,"  which  in  truth  is 
usually  very  difficult  to  read,  and  so  can  do  no  harm.  They  are  interest- 
ing, too,  as  showing  that  even  in  the  dark  ages  there  was  some  artistic 
feeling  among  the  people  ;  while  their  colours  are  lovely.  "  Why,  you 
have  got  the  new  London  green  here  !  "  exclaimed  a  young  lady  not  long 
ago,  when  she  was  shown  one  of  the  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford ;  an  exclamation  which  might  possibly  have  indicated 
the  commencement  of  a  complete  revolution  of  thought  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  person  who  uttered  it. 

Architectural  relics,  again,  possess  widely  different  degrees  of  attrac- 
tiveness or  non-attractiveness  for  the  non-archaaological  observer.  There 
are  some  persons,  it  is  true,  and  chiefly,  we  have  observed,  among 
women,  whose  one  idea  seems  to  be  that  whatever  looks  excessively  old 
must  be  of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  Such  persons  are  to  be  spoken  of 
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with  the  sincerest  regard,  especially  when  they  really  are  of  that  sex 
which  values  novelty  as  identical  with  beauty,  and  rarely  cares  for  archi- 
tecture in  any  shape  whatever.  There  is  always  something  to  be  made 
out  of  a  person  who  loves  what  is  old,  or  at  least  exhibits  a  modest  unin- 
structed  faith  in  that  which  has  survived  through  generations  long  gone 
by.  First  of  all,  he — or  it  should  rather  be  said,  she — is  above  the 
vulgar  love  for  the  fashionable  and  the  new.  She  cannot  be  one  of  those 
who  think  Paris  the  most  delightful  city  in  the  world  because  in  every 
fifth  or  sixth  shop  is  written  up  the  magic  word  "  nouveaute"s."  She 
must  possess  within  herself  the  elements  of  the  true  historic  instinct,  and 
be  able  to  regard  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  recognise  in  the  life  of  those 
who  have  been  dead  for  thousands  of  years  the  elementary  beginnings  of 
the  life  of  to-day.  She  might  even  be  susceptible  of  philological  specula- 
tions, and  feel  a  positive  interest  in  her  own  Sanscrit  origin. 

Such  thinkers,  as  has  been  just  observed,  are  usually  to  be  found 
among  women  ;  for  men,  for  the  most  part,  instinctively  begin  to  discri- 
minate, and  are  suspicious  of  being  taken  in.  Their  faith  in  the  relics  of 
the  past  is  largely  mingled  with  doubt,  just  as  they  receive  the  assertions 
of  the  clerical  profession  with  little  of  that  unquestioning  assent  which  is 
yielded  by  women.  They  are  prone  to  regard  the  enthusiastic  antiquarian 
as  a  being  of  somewhat  limited  capacities,  and  as  a  personage  whose 
opinions  in  matters  of  real  life  are  of  little  worth.  This  is  pure  Philis- 
tinism, indeed ;  which  cannot  conceive  a  real  devotion  to  literary  or 
artistic  cultivation  to  be  consistent  with  that  thorough  consecration  of 
the  faculties  to  one's  business  or  profession  which  alone,  as  they  fancy, 
can  ensure  success.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  patients  of  a 
certain  distinguished  London  surgeon  would  begin  to  doubt  his  profes- 
sional skill,  if  they  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  proficients  in  the 
art  of  etching  that  England  can  produce.  If  George  Grote  the  historian 
had  been  known  by  the  customers  of  his  bank  to  be  a  fiddler  as  well  as 
a  devoted  student  of  Greek  literature,  would  they  not  have  been  more 
than  doubtful  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  nature  of  invest- 
ments, and  preferred  a  banker  who  knew  nothing  in  the  world  about  any 
coinage  but  that  which  passes  current  to-day  ?  How  many,  too,  are 
there  who  are  aware  that  music  was  the  special  recreation  of  that  most 
crabbed  and  profoundest  of  writers  on  jurisprudence,  Jeremy  Bentham 
himself? 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  world  is  right  in  its  suspicions,  when  it 
sees  an  incongruous  subject  perpetually  thrust  forward  at  inappropriate 
times,  and  the  charlatan  in  the  domain  of  thought  suggests  the  presence 
of  the  rogue  in  another.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  a 
hard-headed  and  old-fashioned  canon  of  Christ  Church,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  College  funds,  and  who  kept  them  at  a  well-known  London 
banking-hous-e,  where  the  chief  partner  made  excessive  professions  of 
religion.  "  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  "  said  the  old  canon  ;  "  whenever 
I  go  up  about  the  College  accounts,  he  begins  talking  about  theology.  I 
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am  sure  there  is  something  wrong  behind  the  scenes."  And  he  with- 
drew the  College  money  accordingly  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  three 
partners  in  the  bank  were  all  arraigned  and  convicted  for  felony. 

So,  too,  there  are  antiquarians  who,  though  perfectly  honest  in  their 
love  for  the  antique,  are  yet  so  undiscriminating  in  their  passion  that 
they  give  a  sort  of  colour  to  the  scoffs  of  the  non- antiquarian  portion  of 
the  human  race.  A  relic  may  be  very  old,  and  yet  very  ugly,  or  very 
worthless.  There  are  many  deluded  souls,  though  they  can  hardly  be 
classed  among  antiquarians,  who  believe  in  the  priceless  value  of  a  Queen 
Anne's  farthing ;  whereas  these  farthings  are  simply  scarce,  and  can  be 
got  any  day,  by  any  well-instructed  collector,  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings. 
Then  there  is  the  ultra-Gothic  race,  who  hold  that  every  church,  castle, 
house,  window,  moulding,  or  sample  of  wood  or  iron,  produced  between 
the  reigns  of  King  John  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  must  be  admirable,  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  Are  not  the  results  of  this  illusion  to  be  seen 
everywhere  ?  Is  there  a  town  in  England  where  some  grotesque  erection 
is  not  justified  by  its  architect  on  the  ground  that  all  its  details  are  taken 
from  some  mediaeval  example  ?  As  if  the  human  race  in  the  Gothic 
period  was  freed  from  that  intermixture  of  men  of  naturally  bad  artistic 
proclivities  which  troubles  us  so  grievously  in  these  latter  days. 

The  love  of  what  is  old  is,  indeed,  often  an  undiscriminating  tender- 
ness, or  it  is  narrow  in  its  conceptions,  or  is  hampered  by  its  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  true  archeology,  as  a  science  of  no  little  importance 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  not  mere  natural 
obtuseness,  so  much  as  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  basis  on  which 
all  history  rests,  which  makes  men,  not  simply  indifferent  to  antiquarian 
studies,  but  careless  as  to  their  relative  degrees  of  importance,  even  when 
they  are  by  no  means  absolutely  indifferent  to  them.  Mere  antiquarianism 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  form  of  dilettante  work,  which  is  very  harmless, 
and  produces  practically  pleasant  results.  Such,  too,  is  the  purely 
artistic  study  of  the  achievements  of  the  past,  which  draws  and  measures 
buildings  and  their  details  with  a  view  to  their  modern  application  in  the 
buildings  of  the  day.  But  this  is  not  true  archaeology,  whose  office  it  is 
to  aid  in  the  uplifting  of  the  veil  that  hides  the  life  of  our  fathers  from 
our  eyes,  under  the  feeling  that  they  were  our  fathers,  and  that  our 
existing  life,  social,  political,  and  religious,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
life  which  exhibited  itself  in  these  long-buried  or  long-misunderstood 
remains,  which  the  enlightened  observer  now  studies  with  ever-increasing 
ardour  and  delight.  As  it  happens,  too,  it  is  in  those  very  relics  of 
antiquity  which  have  least  charm  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  that  the 
real  archaeologist  finds  his  most  important  treasures.  We  may  learn 
nothing  from  the  most  gorgeous  windows,  the  most  daringly  constructed 
of  vaults,  the  most  perfect  of  sculptures ;  while  in  the  position  of  a  few 
bricks,  or  the  foundations  of  a  hidden  wall,  or  a  long-buried  pathway  or 
well,  we  may  light  upon  the  key  to  historical  problems  which  have  hitherto 
baffled  the  acutest  critics  and  the  most  learned  students. 
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Just  now,  too,  the  scientific  study  of  these  living  monuments  of  the 
past  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Every  old  belief  is  breaking 
up  around  us.  Everything  is  turning  out  to  be  a  "  myth."  The  very 
word  "  myth,"  not  very  long  ago  quite  a  novelty  in  the  world  of  letters, 
has  come  to  be  so  popular  as  to  be  almost  of  the  nature  of  slang.  Of 
course  it  is  not  in  Johnson ;  but  then  even  such  a  universally-used  word 
(now-a-days)  as  "humbug"  is  not  in  Johnson.  In  Johnson's  days, 
indeed,  nobody  had  thought  out  the  idea  of  myths,  as  such ;  and  it  is 
surprising  to  our  sharpened  intelligence  how  people  got  on  without 
myths.  Perhaps  they  were  all  the  happier  for  knowing  nothing  about 
them  ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  they  were  not.  At  any  rate  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  notion  of  myths  is  now  so  fashionable,  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  having  it  overrun  the  whole  field  of  historical  knowledge, 
while  the  word  itself  has  become  so  common  that  most  people  use  it  in 
the  sense  of  a  simply  fictitious  statement.  It  is  therefore  pre-eminently 
the  present  function  of  archaeology  to  come  in  and  assure  us  that  every- 
thing that  we  do  not  know  in  detail  is  not  necessarily  a  myth.  And  very 
grateful  ought  many  minds  to  be  for  such  a  result.  It  is  really  extremely 
disagreeable  to  be  desillusionne  to  the  formidable  extent  which  some  people 
seem  to  delight  in.  Of  course  there  are  an  endless  number  of  superstitions 
which  it  is  quite  proper  to  get  rid  of ;  and  for  those  superstitions  which 
affect  a  man's  religious  belief,  and  his  personal  conduct  towards  his 
family  and  friends,  not  one  word  of  excuse  is  to  be  put  forward.  The 
whole  multitude  of  supernatural  stories  which  are  found  mixed  up  with 
the  earliest  records  of  all  nations  must  also  be  relegated  to  the  mythical 
region,  or  set  down  as  mere  inventions  of  the  poetical  or  the  priestly 
mind. 

But  what  is  so  unpleasant,  and  in  reality  so  eminently  un-historical, 
is  that  iconoclastic  spirit  which  demolishes  the  legendary  history  of 
remote  ages  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  demolishing  it.  These  literary 
Pharisees,  who  seem  ever  to  be  saying  to  us,  "  I  am  wiser  than  thou,"  have 
no  more  claim  to  toleration  than  other  Pharisees  or  iconoclasts.  It  is  an 
abominable  thing  that  they  should  go  about  hitting  right  and  left,  and 
smashing  truths  and  errors  together,  like  those  theological  puritans  who 
robbed  England  of  innumerable  treasures  of  art,  in  their  horror  of  any- 
thing that  was  or  might  be  Papistical.  What  if  there  are  a  great  many 
things  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  to  say  nothing  of  Herodotus 
himself,  that  are  unquestionably  fictions,  and  others  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  the  fictions  end  and  the  facts  begin  ?  Why  should  we  place 
ourselves  abjectly  at  the  feet  of  those  destructives  who,  for  instance,  treat 
the  whole  history  of  the  foundation  of  Borne  as  if  it  were  a  legend  with  no 
solid  foundations  of  truth,  and  evolve  a  new  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
great  Roman  republic  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  consciousness  ?  Those 
who  have  studied  the  advances  made  by  our  university  and  school 
teachers,  and  of  those  formidable  young  ladies  who  are  now  threatening 
to  beat  their  brothers  in  the  contest  of  learning,  are  -satisfied  that  it  is 
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quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  we  know  anything  at  all  ahout  the  real 
origin  and  growth  of  Rome  in  its  earliest  days.  We  can  only  make 
guesses  at  the  truth,  and  we  must  always  do  this  with  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  tendency  to  outrageous  exaggeration  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  legendary  records.  When  number  or  size,  for  example, 
is  mentioned,  we  must  begin  by  dividing  everything  by  ten,  or  even 
twenty  ;  because,  as  a  moderately  high  hill  looks  like  a  mighty  mountain 
when  looming  through  the  mist,  so  it  is  with  the  tales  told  of  one's  great- 
grandfathers. 

As  to  Rome,  in  particular,  there  is  but  one  safe  method ;  namely, 
that  of  taking  its  political  constitution  as  it  existed  in  what  is  politely 
termed  the  historic  period,  and  tracing  its  institutions  backwards  to  their 
origin  in  the  legendary  period,  and  then  resting  satisfied  that  no  more  is 
to  be  known.  Happily,  the  most  myth-loving  of  destroyers  believe  that 
all  institutions  have  an  origin ;  only  they  have  an  invincible  dislike  to 
believe  that  the  legendary  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  supply  a 
substantially  correct  account  of  that  origin,  and  that  thus  we  do  really 
know  very  nearly  as  much  about  the  actual  history  of  these  early  ages  as 
we  believed  that  we  knew  in  the  pre-mythical  period  when  those  who 
now  are  old  were  still  boys  at  school.  A  large  portion  of  the  first  book  of 
Livy  is  to  be  set  down  as  totally  valueless.  It  was  the  work  of  a  credu- 
lous age.  All  those  old-world  tales,  about  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  fights  with  Veii  and  the  Volscians,  and  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  and  Ancus  Martius  and  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  horrid 
conduct  of  the  second  Tarquinius,  are  not  worth  serious  attention. 
Nobody  knows  anything  about  the  real  facts,  and  it  is  an  imposition  on 
the  understanding  to  accept  the  story  of  Livy  as  giving  a  practically  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman  people  and  government  during 
the  skth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  now  to  be  seen  in  London  and  in  Oxford  a 
series  of  photographs  which  establish  the  substantial  truth  of  the  tra- 
ditional history  which  was  current  among  the  educated  classes  of  Rome 
during  the  Augustan  age,  and  which  the  criticism  of  the  later  schools  of 
modern  historians  has  laboured  to  demolish.  The  Roman  correspondents 
of  the  London  newspapers  have  occasionally  spoken  of  the  excavations 
which  have  been  made  in  Rome  during  the  last  twenty  years,  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  French  Emperor  and  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
and  of  an  English  Archaeological  Society,  of  which  the  most  energetic 
member,  if  not  the  founder  and  chief  supporter,  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
whose  Glossary  of  Architecture  and  other  kindred  books  have  so  materially 
aided  in  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Rome.  But 
few  persons  are  aware  that  while  personally  prosecuting  his  researches 
into  the  buried  history  of  the  Rome  of  the  past,  Mr.  Parker  has  expended 
a  very  considerable  sum  in  the  execution  of  more  than  three  thousand 
photographs  of  every  important  fragment  of  Roman  remains  which  can 
elucidate  the  actual  history  of  Rome,  from  its  very  earliest  foundation 
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down  to  the  mediasval  period,  adding  to  this  strictly  historical  collection 
photographs  of  all  the  best  Grfeco-Roman  sculpture  in  the  collections  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol.* 

The  value  of  these  photographs,  from  their  literal  truth,  cannot  be 
over-estimated;  and  they  furnish  the  most  important  contribution  to 
historical  knowledge  which  the  art  of  photography  has  yet  supplied.  No 
drawings  made  by  hand  can  be  depended  upon  for  perfect  accuracy  in  such 
minute  details  of  measurement  as  are  essential  to  the  arguments  which 
are  to  be  founded  upon  them ;  and  moreover,  many  of  the  photographs 
were  made  by  the  aid  of  the  magnesian  light,  as  they  are  transcripts  of 
work  which  lies  in  the  deepest  darkness.  This  is  the  case,  not  only  in 
certain  portions  of  the  earliest  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  ancient  city, 
but  in  the  catacombs  generally  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  and 
instructive  to  notice  the  contrast  between  the  engraved  copies  which  have 
been  made  from  the  paintings  in  the  Catacombs  and  the  photographic 
reproductions  which  now  for  the  first  time  acquaint  the  untravelled 
student  with  the  actual  realities.  Unhappily,  the  dishonesty  of  theo- 
logical controversy  has  perverted  the  real  truth  concerning  many  of  these 
paintings,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  to  the  extreme  party  in  Rome 
Mr.  Parker's  perseverance  in  his  researches  was  by  no  means  welcome. 
He  was  fortunate  enough,  indeed,  in  soon  securing  the  favour  and  support 
both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  in  his  labours,  the  Cardinal 
personally  sympathising  with  him  as  being  himself  something  of  an 
archaeologist  and  a  collector  of  antiquities.  It  is  notorious,  too,  that 
Antonelli  is  no  friend  to  the  extreme  party  in  Rome,  and  that  he  would 
scorn  all  opposition  to  Mr.  Parker's  work  on  the  ground  of  his  being  an 
Englishman  and  a  Protestant.  In  fact,  he  actually  gave  him  permission 
to  have  photographs  taken  from  the  treasures  of  the  Museum  of  Christian 
Antiquities  at  the  Lateran,  no  permission  even  to  engrave  them  having 
ever  been  given  before. 

These  long-standing  hindrances  to  the  study  of  the  many  treasures 
that  Rome  contains  do  not,  indeed,  exist  under  the  present  Italian 
Government ;  but  unfortunately  that  Government  itself  has  something  else 
to  do  with  its  money  and  its  energies  besides  extensively  prosecuting  re- 
searches which  do  not  immediately  tell  upon  politics.  Governments, 
generally,  are  not  much  given  to  care  for  antiquities  ;  and  there  is  a 
grievous  leaven  of  Philistinism  even  in  the  most  enlightened  cabinet 
of  administrators.  Unless,  then,  the  money  needed  for  fresh  excavations 
is  found  by  foreigners,  as  for  some  time  a  fair  amount  of  subscriptions 
were  supplied  by  the  Archaeological  Society  in  Rome,  little  more  that  is 
very  important  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  way  of  fresh  discoveries.  In 
the  meantime  the  old  error  about  the  Catacombs  will  continue  to  be 

*  A  complete  collection  of  the  photographs  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford,  and  at  Stanford's,  West  Strand,  close  to  Charing  Cross.  Many  of  them 
are  of  great  beauty,  solely  as  photographs,  and  they  are  now  to  be  bought  singly  at  a 
very  low  price. 
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maintained  by  the  dominant  clerical  writers  and  their  supporters,  in 
the  face  of  all  evidence,  the  control  of  the  Catacombs  being  still  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  In  the  face  of  all  true  archaeological  inquiries,  it  will 
still  be  maintained  that  the  paintings  which  abound  through  those 
wonderful  burial-places  are  as  old  as  the  burials  of  the  early  Christians 
themselves. 

That  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject  should  have  taken  up  this 
notion  was  natural  enough,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  archaeology,  and 
little  enough  of  art ;  and  besides,  the  supposed  early  use  of  paintings  in 
connection  with  religion  was  an  admirable  argument  wherewith  to  silence 
the  Protestant  puritanism  which  has  now  happily  vanished  from  the  world. 
Still  the  clerical  school  of  Roman  critics  refuse  to  admit  the  whole  truth, 
of  which  English  students  of  this  vast  series  of  photographs  may  now  in- 
form themselves.  It  is  in  vain  that  De  Eossi,  in'  his  great  work,  implies, 
without  venturing  to  assert  it,  that  the  frescoes  as  they  are  now  existing 
belong  to  the  age  of  the  martyrdoms.  A  comparison  of  their  character 
with  paintings  of  which  the  dates  are  positively  known,  combined  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  that  mischievous  meddling  which  is 
called  "restoration,"  proves  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  frescoes  belong 
to  the  latest  restorations  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  more  misleading  illusion  than  the  popular  idea 
that  destruction  under  the  name  of  restoration  is  a  product  of  these 
latter  unartistic  days,  and  that  the  process  which  we  will  name  "  church- 
wardenising  "  is  of  English,  or  Protestant,  or  modern  origin.  Pope  John 
the  Third,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  as  mischievous  in  his  works  as 
any  committee  that  now  ordains  the  restoration  of  a  mediaeval  church,  with 
additions  altogether  new;  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  were  at 
least  on  a  level  with  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  in  their  passion  for 
making  all  old  things  "  as  good  as  new."  Unfortunate,  at  the  same  time, 
as  was  the  Papal  taste  for  "  restorations,"  the  frescoes  actually  thus  "  re- 
stored "  have  been  grievously  libelled  by  the  drawings  and  engravings 
which  have  made  them  familiar  to  us.  The  drawings  themselves  were 
undoubtedly  made  under  great  disadvantages,  as  they  must  have  been 
made  by  lamplight,  and  sometimes  are  much  injured,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  awkward  positions  in  which  the  artist  must  have  placed  himself  in 
making  them.  Now,  however,  comes  Mr.  Parker,  with  his  photographer 
and  his  magnesian  light,  and  shows  us  what  the  frescoes  really  were. 
The  contrast  is  wonderful,  and  greatly  raises  our  conception  of  the  skill  of 
those  darkening,  if  not  dark  ages.  The  figures  are  often-  most  natural 
in  their  conception,  and  vigorous  and  easy  in  their  treatment.  One  detail, 
indeed,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  bearing  on  the  controversial  storms 
of  to-day.  The  dress  of  the  Christians  engaged  in  prayer  corresponds  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  Anglican  surplice  and  stole. 

Of  the  unrestored  paintings  none  that  are  of  a  religious  character  are 
really  older  than  Constantine  the  Great,  those  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  being  purely  secular  in  character,  proving  the  use  of  the  Cata- 
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combs  by  the  Pagans  as  well  as  the  Christians,  and  suggesting  the  ficti- 
tious nature  of  that  violent  division  of  life  and  habits  between  the 
adherents  of  the  old  and  the  new  religion  which  is  believed  in  by  eccle- 
siastical writers  in  general.  As  presented  in  these  interesting  photo- 
graphs, the  skill  of  the  original  fresco-painters,  working  as  they  did  with 
artificial  light,  and  often  lying  upon  their  backs — and  we  assure  the 
reader  that  it  is  by  no  mean's  an  easy  thing  to  paint  in  fresco,  that  is, 
upon  wet  plaster,  while  lying  upon  one's  back — must  have  undoubtedly 
been  considerable.  One  common  subject  was  the  agricultural  occupations 
of  the  four  seasons,  each  season  being  accompanied  by  its  attendant 
genius,  a  sign  either  of  Pagan  origin,  or  of  the  tolerance  of  the  early 
Christians  for  the  prevailing  taste  in  art. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  forcibly  brought  out  by  these  photo- 
graphs. It  is  made  clear  that  there  is  great  exaggeration  in  the  popular 
view  concerning  the  introduction  of  burial  by  the  Christians  in  opposition 
to  the  heathen  practice  of  burning  the  dead.  That  the  family  of  the 
Scipios  buried,  instead  of  burning,  their  dead,  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 
But,  in  fact,  the  custom  of  burning  was  going  out  of  fashion  in  Human 
society  long  before  it  was  influenced  by  the  Christian  practice.  In  all 
probability  economical  reasons  were  at  the  root  of  the  change.  As  the 
cost  of  wood  grew  excessive,  through  the  cutting  down  of  the  old  forests, 
the  expense  of  the  funeral  pile  came  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  the 
poorer  multitude.  Burying,  so  far  from  being  of  purely  Christian  inven- 
tion, was  a  Jewish  and  Oriental  custom.  The  Christians  simply  continued 
it  from  their  Jewish  forefathers,  and  they  carried  it  with  them  whereso- 
ever they  went.  The  practice  by  degrees  became  universal,  just  as 
Greek  had  become  the  universal  language  of  communication  between 
Rome  and  the  various  portions  of  the  trading  and  literary  worlds  of 
the  day. 

These  matters,  however,  are  of  comparatively  small  moment  con- 
trasted with  the  great  historical  fact  which  Mr.  Parker's  photographs 
reveal,  and  which  he  is  the  first  to  have  recognised  in  its  full  significance. 
As  has  been  already  said,  it  has  for  some  time  been  held  by  the  dominant 
schools  of  historical  teaching,  that  we  have  no  means  of  forming  any 
satisfactory  estimate  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people  during 
those  early  ages  which  are  popularly  known  as  the  period  of  the  Kings. 
The  traditional  stories  which  were  put  into  historical  shape  by  Livy  are 
not,  it  is  said,  worth  serious  consideration.  There  may,  and  there  may 
not,  have  been  kings,  though  doubtless  there  were  some  leaders  of  the 
chieftain  kind,  ruling,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  obscure  and  slowly- 
increasing  shepherd  population,  which  ultimately  was  developed  into  the 
Roman  republic,  and  who  carried  on  a  series  of  quarrels,  which  legend  has 
designated  by  the  sounding  title  of  wars.  But  we  cannot  trace  any  clear 
succession  in  these  chiefs,  or  learn  what  they  actually  achieved,  and  can 
only  assume  that  if  ever  there  was  such  a  person  as  the  leader  whom 
tradition  called  Romulus,  he  must  have  been  the  mere  head  of  some  band 
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of  discontented  or  half-outcast  followers,  who  settled  down  somewhere  on 
the  site  of  the  vast  city  which  ultimately  included  the  seven  hills  and  the 
land  immediately  adjoining  them. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Parker  and  his  photographs  tell  us,  in  contradic- 
tion to  this  now  generally  received  theory.  In  a  word,  the  excavations  of 
the  last  twenty  years  have  unburied  the  actual  foundations,  and  more 
than  the  foundations,  of  enormous  works,  which  show  that  at  the  period  of 
the  Kings,  Rome  was  a  fortified  city  of  very  considerable  importance,  and 
that  it  contained  an  immense  population  governed  by  despotic  monarchs. 
The  fact  of  the  construction  of  an  arx  or  citadel  of  great  strength  in  war, 
together  with  the  commencement  of  special  fortifications  discontinued 
after  some  important  event,  is  established  beyond  a  doubt.  The  wells 
which  were  constructed  by  the  chief,  whom  we  may'  as  well  call  Romulus 
as  anything  else,  for  the  use  of  his  garrison  when  driven  to  their  last 
resources,  are  still  in  existence.  Mr.  Parker  had  himself  let  down  into 
these  wells,  and  found,  with  what  astonishment  and  delight  may  be 
imagined,  that  in  their  construction  they  are  totally  unlike  any  other 
wells  in  Italy,  ancient  and  modern,  with  one  solitary  exception.  That 
exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  old  Etrurian  city  of  Alba 
Longa,  which  was  unquestionably  a  flourishing  place  about  the  time 
which  tradition  assigns  as  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  There 
was  a  report  among  the  poor  people  who  lived  near  the  walls  of  Romulus, 
that  some  sort  of  old  and  dried  up  well  did  there  exist,  but  of  the  perfect 
condition  and  structure  of  the  existing  wells  no  one  had  the  slightest 
knowledge. 

The  peculiarity  of  construction  of  these  wells  lies  in  their  termination 
at  their  lower  extremity,  where  they  reach  the  body  of  the  water  stored  up 
in  the  reservoir  with  which  they  communicate  ;  each  well  there  expanding 
into  a  conical  shape,  so  that  it  precisely  resembles  an  inverted  funnel. 
Such  a  construction  is  perfectly  useless  if  designed  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  drawn  up  through  the  well,  and  consequently  it  is  every- 
where unknown,  except,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  well  which  communicates 
with  a  reservoir  of  water,  at  the  ancient  Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa, 
now  Palazzuolo.  The  wells  of  Romulus,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  into  which  they  open,  still  exhibit  remains  of  the  clay 
"  puddling  "  with  which  they  were  made  water-tight,  the  tufa  in  which 
they  are  cut  being  porous  and  unfit  for  the  storing  of  water.  The 
identity  of  the  engineering  ideas  which  prevailed  both  at  Alba  Longa  and 
at  Rome  when  its  foundations  were  laid  is  thus  clearly  made  out ; 
and,  so  far,  the  tradition  is  made  out  which  asserts  that  Romulus  came  of 
the  family  ruling  at  Alba  Longa. 

The  arx,  or  citadel,  which  these  wells  were  meant  to  supply  with 
water,  when  its  inhabitants  were  shut  up  by  a  beleaguering  force,  is  the 
original  fortified  place  where  Romulus  ruled,  and  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  lioma  Quadrata.  So  far  the  more  moderate  of  the  sceptical  school  will 
admit,  though  even  this  will  be  contested  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
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old  traditions  are  not  worth  the  slightest  consideration.  But  what  is  now 
made  evident  from  the  recent  excavations  as  interpreted  by  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  trained  archaeological  eye,  and  understands  the  true  tests  of  age 
in  buildings,  is  the  great  size  and  importance  of  the  very  earliest  buildings 
of  Rome.  It  is  clear  that  Rome  at  once  assumed  the  nature  of  a  fortified 
city,  and  that  its  rulers  were  rapidly  in  a  position  to  command  a  vast 
amount  of  enforced  labour.  The  additions  to  the  original  buildings 
exhibit,  moreover,  marked  changes  in  construction,  and  are  of  extent  and 
character  which  precisely  correspond  to  the  traditionary  stories  of  the 
succession  of  kings  which  ended  with  the  second  Tarquin.  In  actual  size 
the  Roma  Quadrata  was  about  300  yards  long  and  nearly  200  wide. 

Its  foundations  are  now  at  last  open  to  the  eye,  and  in  their  masonry 
they  correspond  with  that  of  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria.  They 
are  constructed  of  oblong  blocks  of  tufa,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  high, 
roughly  chipped,  where  not  got  out  of  the  quarry  by  some  simple  process 
of  splitting.  The  horizontal  surfaces  of  the  blocks  were  thus  less  rough, 
as  they  followed  the  natural  stratification  of  the  stone,  than  those  at  the 
ends.  The  walls  of  this  date  are  thus  distinguished  by  the  width  of  the 
vertical  joints,  which  are  often  so  large  as  to  allow  a  man  to  thrust  his 
fist  into  them.  No  mortar  was  used  to  hold  them  together. 

The  first  work  of  Romulus  was  surrounded  by  walls  of  this  kind, 
twelve  feet  thick,  built  up  against  the  scarped  cliff,  which  was  cut  away  to 
make  all  entry  impossible  except  by  the  gates.  This  work  crowned  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  its  construction  may  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Parker's  pho- 
tographs. It  is  found  nowhere  else  in  Rome.  Here,  in  the  Roma 
Quadrata,  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  on  three  sides  of  the  original 
parallelogram,  in  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
which  tradition  said  was  begun  shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  city,  and 
in  some  steps  close  at  hand.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  also,  that  the 
size  of  each  of  the  stones  corresponds  to  the  statement  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  says  that  each  of  them  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
cart-load.  Each  stone,  as  now  existing  in  this  earliest  work,  is  of  just 
that  size  which,  in  the  tufa  of  which  they  consist,  is  to  this  day  called  by 
the  Roman  masons  a  cart-load.  Until  the  recent  excavations,  the  space 
covered  by  this  arx  could  only  have  been  guessed  at  even  by  those  who 
believed  in  its  reality  ;  but  now  the  whole  of  the  deep  foss  which  was  cut 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  fort,  when  it  was  first  built,  has  been  laid 
open.  It  separated  the  fortified  part  of  the  Palatine  from  the  unfortified 
part,  where  the  population  congregated  in  ordinary  times. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  arx,  facing  the  hill  of  Saturn,  which  the 
Sabines,  according  to  the  tradition,  occupied  in  their  final  conflict  with 
the  Romans,  another  feature  now  exposed  to  view  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Parker,  and  is  singularly  suggestive  when  taken  in  connection  with 
some  experiments  made  by  M.  Viollet  le  Due,  the  most  distinguished  of 
French  architects,  for  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  Pierrefonds.  He 
had  a  catapult  made  to  try  how  far  it  was  possible  to  throw  a  paving- stone 
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sufficiently  large  to  be  serviceable  in  war ;  and  he  found  that  when  thrown 
from  the  Saturnian  hill,  it  would  throw  just  far  enough  to  knock  down  a 
Roman  standing  upon  the  spot  where  the  first  fortification  was  raised. 
Obviously,  therefore,  on  the  occupation  of  the  hill  by  the  Sabines,  it  was 
necessary  to  heighten  the  wall  of  the  fort  on  the  side  facing  the  Sabine 
camp,  which  involved  the  construction  of  a  series  of  towers  to  serve  as 
buttresses  to  hold  it  up.  The  remains  of  such  a  series  are  now  dis- 
covered, with  the  proof  that  they  were  never  finished,  for  the  spaces 
between  their  sides  are  filled  up  with  concrete  of  the  time  of  the  Republic. 
Why  were  they  left  thus  incomplete?  Clearly  because  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  Saturnian 
hill,  the  treaty  between  the  Sabines  and  the  Romans  ensuring  future 
peace. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  thus  ensured,  it  was  natural  that  a  new  wall 
should  be  made,  to  enclose  the  district  occupied  by  the  Sabines,  and  to 
extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  at  its  two  extremities.  It  was  necessary 
thus  to  keep  open  a  communication  with  the  Tiber  as  the  highway  for 
provisions  and  the  like,  and  to  include  the  Velian  hill,  to  protect  the 
principal  gate.  The  remains  of  such  a  wall  are  now  visible  in  several 
places,  and  they  exhibit  a  form  of  construction  in  which  no  practical 
mason  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  recognising  an  advance  in  the  art  of 
building.  This  advance  may  be  due  only  to  the  greater  leisure  which  the 
builders  had  at  command,  or  to  an  increased  skill  in  the  quarrying  of 
the  stones,  which  are  here  found  larger  in  size  than  in  the  primitive  opus 
quadratum,  as  it  is  called.  Its  outer  surfaces  certainly  exhibit  clear 
traces  of  the  use  of  the  saw.  They  are,  in  fact,  identical  with  what  is 
now  termed  ashlar  work.  Apparently  no  mortar  was  used  for  holding 
them  together.  A  similar  masonry  is  found  in  the  lowest  chamber  or 
chambers  of  the  Mamertine  Prison,  which  the  accepted  traditions  called 
the  "  Prison  of  the  Kings,"  and  assigned  in  its  earlier  portion  to  Ancus 
Martius,  the  addition  to  it  being  the  work  of  Servius  Tullius.  It  should 
be  added  that  this  second  wall,  enclosing  both  the  Saturnian  and  the 
Palatine  hills,  was  plainly  twelve  feet  thick  and  fifty  feet  high.  This 
same  masonry  is  also  seen  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  great  building 
called  the  Capitolium,  commenced  naturally  as  soon  as  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  young  city  was  ensured.  It  was  to  contain  all  the  offices  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  city,  including  an  JErarium  on  the  lowest  level, 
for  its  money,  and  a  Tabularium  above,  for  its  documents.  The  masonry 
is  the  same  in  both,  though  part  of  the  JEmrmm  has  been  faced  with 
small  square  stones,  probably  by  Theodoric,  who  repaired  many  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  city. 

Next  came  the  vast  work  with  which  Servius  Tullius  is  credited,  and 
which  is  called  his  ayyer.  It  includes  ah1  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  and 
there  is  no  novelty  in  our  knowledge  of  its  site.  But  its  immense 
breadth  and  height  were  until  lately  matters  of  conjecture,  while  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  its  mode  of  construction  was  altogether  unknown, 
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except  that  it  consisted  of  two  parallel  walls,  enclosing  a  gigantic  mound 
of  earth  [where  it  stood  by  itself,  or  of  one  wall  facing  the  scarped  cliff 
where  any  portion  of  a  hill  was  cut  away,  leaving  the  remaining  cliff  to 
be  sustained  by  the  wall.  When  the  railway  station  was  made  in  1871, 
this  agger  was  cut  across,  and  wrought-iron  clamps  were  found,  binding 
together  the  separate  stones  of  the  masonry.  The  discovery  at  once 
explained  the  meaning  of  various  holes  in  old  Roman  masonry,  which  had 
hitherto  puzzled  all  antiquarians — the  iron  having  everywhere  dropped 
out,  through  the  action  of  rust,  while  the  clamps  of  course  had  disap- 
peared. Here,  on  the  contrary,  being  within  the  body  of  the  wall,  they 
were  retained  in  their  original  positions,  and  the  action  of  the  rust  itself 
had  been  less  destructive.  About  a  dozen,  or  so,  were  then  found,  and 
were  immediately  secured  by  Mr.  Parker  and  other  archaeologists. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  important  facts  which  have  been  gathered 
from  the  sites  unveiled  by  the  labours  of  English,  French,  and 
German  excavators.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  must  materially 
modify  the  opinions  which  have  come  to  be  popular  among  modern 
historians,  not  only  as  to  the  origin  of  Rome,  but  as  to  the  possibility  of 
future  discoveries  in  the  other  great  historical  sites  of  the  world,  which 
will  help  the  future  historian  to  establish  the  reality  of  a  considerable 
element  of  real  fact,  where  at  present  he  discovers  nothing  but  the 
cloudland  of  superstition  and  worthless  legend.  Of  course  they  prove 
nothing  absolutely  as  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  as  to  the 
names  and  succession  of  its  kings ;  but  they  do  establish  a  probability  that 
the  foundation  was  between  seven  and  eight  centuries  before  Christ,  and 
that  from  its  earliest  years  Rome  exhibited  the  handiwork  of  a  mighty 
race,  possessing  a  military  and  administrative  genius  which  was  to  make 
them  at  length  the  masters  of  the  civilised  world. 
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THE  WAK  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  with  the  Ashantees  is  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  of  late  years  has  brought  Africa  and  the 
Africans  more  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  Not  that  the  Ashan- 
tees  were  unknown  to  us ;  yet  for  nearly  fifty  years  we  have  had  but 
little  intercourse  with  them,  and  when  we  were  told  that  they  were  at  war 
with  us,  there  were  not  many  people  in  England  who  knew  much  about 
them,  or  could  indicate  on  the  map  the  locality  of  their  capital.  But 
such  ignorance  no  longer  exists.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  war 
with  Ashantee  was  unavoidable,  maps  of  the  Gold  Coast  became  plentiful, 
and  Coomassie,  with  the  approaches  thereto,  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  Ashantees  and  the  Fantees,  and  all  other  trues  with  whom,  as 
friends  or  foes,  we  must  in  the  course  of  the  war  be  brought  in  contact, 
are  now  known  to  thousands.  And  while  our  geographical  knowledge  has 
thus  been  enlarged,  the  history  of  our  previous  conflicts  with  tlje  Ashan- 
tees has  been  reproduced,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  that  the  for- 
midable preparations  which  we  have  made  for  their  conquest  are  not 
greater  than  the  occasion  requires  ;  and  the  worst  features  of  their 
character  and  habits  have  received  a  wide  publication,  through  which 
many  have  been  led  to  believe  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  with  savages 
who  are  disgraced  by  the  foulest  atrocities  of  the  heathen  world.  The 
prudence  of  the  first  of  these  proceedings  is  undeniable ;  but  the  justice 
of  the  accusations  which  are  thus  brought  against  the  Ashantees  is  ques- 
tionable. 

The  career  of  the  Ashantees,  like  that  of  all  barbarous  races  that  have 
achieved  pre-eminence,  has  undoubtedly  been  a  bloody  one.  From  what 
part  of  Africa  they  originally  came  is  not  known.  That  they  have  had  to 
fight  for  every  inch  of  ground  they  now  occupy  is  certain.  They  evi- 
dently come  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Fantees,  for  their  languages  are 
identical,  and  their  physical  characteristics  the  same.  In  common  with 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Guinea,  they  belong  to  the  Nigritian, 
rather  than  to  the  Nilotic,  family.  The  Fantees  were  probably  the  first  to 
occupy  the  land  now  held  by  the  Ashantees,  and  were  driven  seawards  by 
the  immigration  of  their  stronger  brethren.  Osai  Tutu  was  the  man  who 
made  the  Ashantees  famous.  When,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
became  chief,  his  dominion  was  as  small  as  that  of  Chaka  when  the  Zulus 
made  him  king.  It  was  a  standing-ground  for  him  and  his  followers,  and 
nothing  more.  But  from  this  base  of  operations  he  went  forth  upon  a 
mission  of  conquest  ;  and  with  such  success  were  his  efforts  crowned, 
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that,  when  he  died,  his  kingdom  extended  over  an  area  of  nearly  three 
hundred  square  miles,  and  many  chiefs  paid  him  tribute.  After  him  there 
came  a  succession  of  kings,  all  more  or  less  warlike,  who  fought  with 
varied  success,  until  in  Western  Africa  there  were  no  people  so  powerful 
as  the  Ashantees. 

For  many  years  the  territorial  position  occupied  by  the  Fantees  was 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  their  more  warlike  brethren,  who  by  it  were  cut 
off  from  the  sea,  and  compelled  to  employ  the  Fantees  in  all  their  com- 
munications with  Europeans.  Assured  of  their  independence  in  the  pro- 
tection which  the  forts  on  the  coast  seemingly  afforded  them,  the  Fantees 
made  no  effort  to  allay  this  irritation,  and  would  not  in  any  way  forego 
the  advantage  which  their  position  gave  them.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1807  that  this  antagonism  developed  into  actual  hostilities.  Then 
two  subject  chiefs  who  had  offended  the  King  of  Ashantee  took  refuge 
with  the  Fantees,  who  promised  to  protect  them  against  their  liege  lord. 
The  king  sent  more  than  once  to  demand  the  surrender  of  his  offending 
subjects  ;  but  the  Fantees  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  and  put  the  Ashan- 
tee messengers  to  death.  Whereupon  the  king  invaded  the  territory  of 
the  Fantees,  and  destroyed  everything  before  him.  Utterly  unable  to 
stand  before  their  enemy,  the  Fantees  fled  to  the  coast  towns  for  protec- 
tion. But,  undismayed  by  the  European  artillery,  the  Ashantees  pursued 
them  to  ^he  very  gates  of  the  forts ;  and  within  gunshot  of  Anamabo, 
where  the  two  rebel  chiefs  had  taken  refuge,  they  slaughtered  some 
thousands  of  the  fugitives.  Notwithstanding  the  ravages  made  in  their 
ranks  by  the  English  guns,  they,  with  an  audacity  for  which  there  was  no 
example,  then  assailed  the  fort  itself,  and  would  have  captured  it, 
had  not  the  Governor  prudently  displayed  a  flag  of  truce,  and  consented 
to  the  surrender  of  the  two  men  who  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
war.  This  led  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two  tribes.  But 
in  1811  the  Fantees  attacked  Elmina,  and  the  Dutch  solicited  the  aid  of 
the  King  of  Ashantee,  who  sent  an  army  to  their  assistance.  Several 
battles  were  fought,  and  the  Fantees  were  driven  back  into  their  own 
country.  For  the  aid  which  they  gave  on  this  occasion  the  Ashantees 
received  annually  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Dutch,  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  regarded  as  tribute,  and  the  refusal  of  which,  as  tribute, 
when  we  acquired  Elmina,  is,  there  is  reason  to  think,  the  real  cause  of 
the  present  war.  Hostilities  having  once  commenced  between  barbarous 
races,  they  rarely  cease  until  one  or  the  other  is  subjugated  or  destroyed  ; 
and  in  1817  the  Ashantees,  with  or  without  cause,  again  attacked  the 
Fantees,  and  pressed  them  so  hard,  that  to  save  them  from  extermination 
the  English  authorities  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  interposed  and  paid  the  fine 
which  their  victorious  enemy  imposed  upon  them. 

These  repeated  invasions  of  the  Fantee  territory  interfered  with  trade, 
and  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  European  merchants  at  the  Coast. 
A  British  embassy,  therefore,  was  sent  to  Coomassie,  with  the  view  of 
permanently  adjusting  the  differences  which  existed  between  these  con- 
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tending  tribes.  At  this  time  the  Asliantees  seem  to  have  had  no  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  the  English.  The  embassy  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  a  treaty  was  made,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the  four 
ounces  of  gold  which  were  paid  monthly  by  the  English  to  the  Fantees,  as 
a  ground-rent  for  the  fort  at  Cape  Coast,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
King  of  Ashantee,  such  being  his  by  right  of  conquest. 

For  a  time  the  arrangements  then  made  bade  fair  to  ensure  peace  ;  but 
the  Ashantees  having  lost  a  battle  with  the  Gamans,  the  Fantees  were  so 
insolent  in  their  joy  that  the  king  vowed  vengeance  against  them,  and 
was  angry  with  the  English  for  not  preventing  this  manifestation  of  ill- 
will.  This  feeling  of  displeasure  was  fostered  and  increased  by  a  series 
of  blunders  on  our  part,  and  misunderstandings  on  his,  until  war  became 
inevitable.  The  issue  of  this  war  added  nothing  to  the  glory  of  our 
arms,  for  on  the  21st  of  January,  1824,  the  British  forces,  which  con- 
sisted of  Europeans  and  native  allies,  under  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy,  was 
defeated,  and  its  commander  killed.  So  complete  was  our  overthrow,  that, 
had  the  Ashantees  pursued  their  advantage,  they  might  have  driven  us 
from  the  Gold  Coast ;  but,  instead  of  doing  this,  they  made  peaceful 
overtures.  Negotiations  with  a  view  to  peace  were  pending,  when  the 
King  of  Denkera,  one  of  our  allies,  finding  that  the  projected  treaty 
afforded  him  no  protection,  renewed  the  war  by  crossing  the  Prah  with  a 
considerable  force,  and  attacking  the  Ashantees  in  their  own  country. 
This  enterprise  proving  at  first  successful,  we  broke  off  friendly  relations 
with  the  Ashantees,  and  were  again  defeated  by  them.  But  when  rein- 
forcements arrived  from  England,  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  greater 
vigour  and  skill  on  our  part,  and  ultimately  we  completely  defeated  the 
Ashantees,  and  taught  them,  by  the  loss  of  thousands  of  their  bravest 
warriors,  that  there  was  in  the  world  a  nation  stronger  than  themselves — 
a  fact  which  up  to  this  time  they  had,  with  some  reason,  refused  to 
admit. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  military  history  of  the  Ashantees.  From  the 
standard  of  their  possibilities  it  is  not  an  inglorious  one.  Fighting  on 
equal  terms  with  respect  to  arms,  they  overcame  all  with  whom  they 
fought.  It  was  only  when  opposed  to  grape-shot  and  rockets,  and  to  other 
weapons  of  war  of  which  they  were  destitute,  that  they  were  overcome. 
Even  with  such  fearful  odds  against  them  they  gave  many  proofs  of  their 
courage,  and  fought  bravely  to  the  last.  We  may  not  admire  their  method 
of  warfare,  for  when  they  can  they  will  close  with  their  antagonists,  and 
clutch  and  claw,  and  cut  and  stab  with  senseless  fury.  Neither  is  it 
pleasant  to  strive  with  men  who  kill  the  wounded,  mutilate  the  slain, 
massacre  women  and  children,  and  preserve  the  skulls  and  jawbones  of 
their  conquered  enemies  as  fetich,  or  trophies  of  their  own  prowess.  But 
in  these  respects  they  are  not  offenders  above  all  other  barbarians. 
"  Saxon,  and  Norman,  and  Dane  are  we  ;"  and  if  we  look  into  the  early 
history  of  our  forefathers,  we  shall  find  in  many  of  their  actions  a  greater 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ashantees  than  we  may  care  to  remember. 
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The  King  of  Ashantee  is,  of  course,  a  despot.     He  possesses  absolute 
authority.     His  will  is  law,  and  it  is  death  to  question  his  actions.     The 
country,  the  people,  and  all  they  possess,  are  supposed  to  belong  to  him 
in  the  same  sense  that  a  slave  and  his  property  belong  to  his  master. 
When  held  by  a  man  who  at  best  is  only  just  removed  from  the  condition 
of  a  savage,  and  who  is  cowardly  and  suspicious,  such  a  position  frequently 
leads  to  a  horrible  state  of  things.     And  stories  are  told  of  the  way  in 
which  some  of  the  Ashantee  kings  have  exercised  their  authority  that  are 
almost  incredible  on  account  of  their  inhumanity.     But  African  chiefs  are 
not  always  cowardly  and  cruel,   and  the  horrible  atrocities  with  which 
certain  Ashantee  monarchs   have  been  credited  refer  to  an  exceptional 
rather  than  to  a  normal  state  of  things.     If  a  savage  despot  imagines,  no 
matter  with  what  reason,  that  there  are  amongst  his  subjects  those  who 
are  conspiring  against  his  life,  then  there  usually  ensues  a  reign  of  terror 
and  bloodshed  which  is  frightful  to  think  of.     Or,  if  there  be  more  than 
one  pretender  to  the  throne,  the  one  who  gets  the  upper  hand  is  merciless 
to  his  opponents,  and  will  crush  them  out  of  life,  root  and  branch.     But 
this  is   true   not  of  the  Ashantees  only,  but  of  all   barbarous   races. 
Ketchwayo,  who  has  just  been  crowned  King  of  the  Zulus,  and  at  whose 
coronation  there  was  an  official  representative  of  the  British  Empire,  has 
obtained  his  present  position  by  the  slaughter  of  all  who  stood,  or  were 
supposed  to  stand,   in  his  way  to  the  throne.     Panda,  his  father,  had 
several  sons ;  and  as  the  laws  of  primogeniture  have  not  the  same  force 
with  the  Zulus  as  with  ourselves,  each  looked  forward  to  the  chieftainship, 
and  formed  a  party  to  support  his  claim.    Ketchwayo  proved  the  stronger, 
and  destroyed  his  brethren  and  their  adherents  without  mercy.     When 
Panda  died,  but  one  brother  remained,  the  child  of  the  chief's  old  age — 
the  Benjamin  of  the  family;  but  his  father's  favour  was  fatal  to  him. 
Many,  to  please  the  old  chief,  promised  to  support  this  boy ;  but  Ketch- 
wayo made  short  work  with  him  and  his  friends.      He  sent  forth  his 
soldiers  with  the  injunction  to  spear  and  spare  not.     They  fulfilled  their 
commission  to  the  utmost.     None  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  the 
pretensions  of  this  unfortunate  youth  were  left  alive.     Six  months  ago 
Zululand  was  drenched  with  blood ;  but  visit  it  three  months  hence,  and 
all  traces  of  this  horrible  work  will  be  obliterated.     Ketchwayo,  secure  in 
the  possession  of  the  supreme  authority,  will  exhibit  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  bloodthirsty  despot,  but  will  be  found  ruling  as  the  father  of 
his  people.     Thus  it  has  been  with  the  Ashantees ;  but  they  have  been 
unfortunate  in  having  historians  only  of  the  darker  side  of  their  character. 
There  are  many  influences  at  work  to  mitigate  the  evils  attendant  upon 
a  barbarous  despotism.     And  one  of  the  most  effectual  checks  upon  an  un- 
popular exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  the  King  of  Ashantee,  or  by  any 
other  barbarous  despot,  is  the  fear  of  witchcraft.     It  is  usually  thought  that 
belief  in  witchcraft  is  an  unmitigated  evil ;  but  though  in  some  respects 
it  is  the  cause  of  immeasurable  suffering  and  injustice,  in  others  it  is 
really  beneficial.     It  takes  the  place  of  public  opinion  with  ourselves. 
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The  king  may  have  the-  power  of  life  and  death,  he  may,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  confiscate  the  property  of  his  subjects  to  his  own  use ;  but  the 
fear  of  witchcraft  is  as  powerful  with  him  as  with  his  meanest  slave,  and 
if  he  resorts  to  any  measures  that  are  not  in  favour  with  his  people,  he 
knows  that  all  the  resources  of  witchcraft  from  a  thousand  unseen 
agencies  will  be  launched  against  him.  His  prerogatives,  therefore,  are 
rarely  exercised  in  an  unpopular  manner.  Before  taking  any  steps 
which  may  in  any  way  affect  the  interests  of  the  country,  it  is  the 
invariable  custom  of  African  chiefs  to  work  upon  the  public  feeling  through 
the  agency  of  the  witch-doctors  and  others,  and  that  gives  a  sort  of 
national  sanction  to  their  proceedings ;  and  even  in  matters  less  important 
they  will,  from  the  same  fear  of  witchcraft,  involve  as  many  as  they  can 
in  the  responsibility  of  their  own  acts.  We  have  lately  been  told  by  one 
who  lived  some  time  at  Coomassie  that,  on  the  death  of  a  relative  of  the 
king,  the  town  became  a  field  of  blood  ;  that  day  by  day  human  victims  in 
considerable  numbers  were  sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  deceased ;  and  we 
are  left  to  infer  that  such  human  sacrifices  are  abhorrent  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  so  ;  for  had  not  the  popular  superstitions  sanc- 
tioned, nay,  encouraged  this  abominable  deed,  it  would  not  have  been 
perpetrated.  The  fact  is,  the  custom  of  offering  up  human  sacrifices  at 
the  death  of  chiefs  and  great  personages  exists  throughout  uncivilised 
Africa,  even  with  tribes  who  live  under  the  mildest  form  of  paternal 
government ;  and,  being  the  outcome  of  an  ill-directed  religious  feeling, 
it  is  no  true  indication  of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  people.  I  once 
met  with  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this.  When  travelling 
in  Africa  on  one  occasion  I  halted  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  village  containing 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants.  The  people  were  kindly-natured,  hospit- 
able, gentle  in  disposition,  and,  like  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  sin- 
gularly averse  to  bloodshed  and  deeds  of  violence.  But  an  infant  son  of 
the  chief  of  the  village,  a  mere  head  man  of  no  important  standing  in  the 
country,  died  while  I  was  there.  And  I  know  that  this  child  was  hon- 
oured in  his  death  by  the  sacrifice  of  at  least  one  woman.  Her  throat 
was  cut,  and  her  body  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his.  This  was  the  act 
of  the  entire  village,  not  of  the  chief  alone.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
country.  And  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
this  village  and  Coomassie,  which  contains,  may  be,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  also  the  difference  in  the  status  of  the  petty  chief 
whose  child  died,  and  the  mighty  potentate,  the  death  of  whose  relative 
made  Coomassie  for  the  time  being  an  Aceldama,  I  cannot  see  that  the 
Ashantees,  in  their  religious  observances,  are  more  sanguinary,  or  are 
more  to  be  reprobated,  than  their  milder-dispositioned  countrymen. 

But  the  greater  restraint  upon  an  injurious  exercise  of  despotic  power 
arises  from  the  fact  that  man  is  a  social  being.  This  primary  character- 
istic of  our  nature,  this  sympathy  which  makes  us  members  one  of 
another,  is  not  extinct  in  any  family  of  men,  no  matter  how  low  their 
position  may  be  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Human  nature  is  everywhere 
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stronger  than  arbitrary  power.  For  the  moment,  it  is  true,  the  latter  may 
work  much  harm  ;  yet  everywhere  you  find  this  law  of  our  nature  exerting 
its  force,  and  impelling  men  to  strive  for  the  common  welfare  as  well  as 
for  personal  advantage,  and  counteracting  the  mischief  which  arises  from 
selfish  ignorance  and  brutal  depravity.  Nothing  more  astonishes  an 
inexperienced  traveller  than  the  discovery  that  in  all  men,  differ  how 
much  so  ever  they  may  in  outward  circumstances  or  acquired  habits,  our 
race  still  preserves  its  social  character  ;  that  there  are  the  same  instincts, 
the  same  natural  feelings,  and  the  same  kind  of  indications,  with  the  most 
degraded  equally  with  the  highest,  that  they  are  made  to  be  of  service  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  their  own  private  good. 
And  the  man  who  does  not  recognise  the  operations  of  this  law  is  not  best 
qualified  to  become  the  historian  of  the  Ashantees,  or  of  any  other  people, 
savage  or  civilised. 

The  social  institutions  of  Ashantee  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
which  exist  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  Slavery,  therefore,  holds  a  promi- 
nent position  amongst  them.  Slaves  are  made  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Prisoners  of  war,  if  not  executed,  become  slaves.  Misconduct  and  debt 
are  fruitful  sources  of  slavery.  But  from  these  causes  many  are  slaves 
only  for  a  time.  A  man  may  purge  himself  from  his  misconduct,  or  free 
himself  from  debt,  and  then  he  is  no  longer  a  slave.  But  with  the 
Ashantees  there  is  a  system  of  pawning  of  liberty.  For  money,  or  for  an 
advance  of  merchandise,  a  man  may  pawn  his  wife  and  children,  or  him- 
self. And  these  pawns  are  virtually  slaves  until  they  are  redeemed. 
But  the  greater  number  of  slaves  have  been  brought  from  the  interior  by 
the  slave-merchants,  who  are  mostly  Mohammedans.  They  are  procured 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  usual  way.  Tribe  wars  with  tribe,  and  the 
captives  are  sold  to  the  merchants ;  or  the  merchants  themselves  make 
war  on  their  own  account  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  slaves.  At 
Ashantee,  where  gold  is  plentiful,  where  the  very  streets  of  Coomassie  are 
said  to  be  impregnated  with  the  precious  metal,  a  ready  market  is  found 
for  slaves.  It  has  become  the  fashion  with  the  great  men  of  the  tribe  to 
multiply  slaves,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  man  to  own  more 
than  a  thousand.  But  slavery  with  them  is  not  so  degrading  as  with 
more  civilised  people.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  nominal';  and  for  the  most 
part  the  slaves  are  simply  regarded  as  dependants,  who  on  state  occasions 
constitute  their  master's  retinue,  and  follow  him  to  war.  In  no  case  does 
slavery  bear  the  opprobrium  in  Africa — that  is,  amongst  the  Africans — that 
it  does  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  distinction  between  master  and 
slave  is  not  so  broad.  Of  course  there  are  African  masters  who  are  cruel; 
but  the  instances  are  rare,  and,  where  they  exist,  cruelty  is  restrained  by 
the  same  superstitious  dread  of  witchcraft  which  keeps  the  king  in  check. 

Polygamy  is  another  popular  institution  with  the  Ashantees.  As  a 
man  is  raised  in  the  scale  of  Ashantee  society,  so  does  the  number  of  his 
wives  increase.  The  gulf  which  separates  the  least  from  the  greatest 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  whereas  one  wife  is  permitted  to  a 
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slave,  the  king  may  have  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
Beyond  that  numher  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  is  another  phrase 
for  popular  opinion,  does  not  permit  him  to  go.  This  limitation,  wide 
though  it  be,  is  an  improvement  upon  the  custom  of  some  other  tribes 
that  are  more  in  favour  with  us.  Amongst  the  Makololo,  for  instance, 
the  people  whom  Livingstone  has  made  popular,  every  woman  of  the  tribe, 
be  she  married  or  single,  must  be  the  wife  of  the  chief,  if  so  the  chief  wills  ; 
and  when  the  daughter  of  Sebituane  succeeded  her  father  as  the  supreme 
personage  of  the  tribe,  she  naturally  concluded  that  she  was  entitled  to 
claim  every  man  for  her  husband.  The  difficulties  that  were  created  by 
this  claim  ultimately  led  her  to  resign  the  chieftainship  to  her  brother. 
Polygamy  being  popular,  the  female  population  of  Ashantee  is  in  excess 
of  the  male  ;  and  the  demand  for  women  by  this  one  kingdom  alone  has 
led  to  widespread  misery.  Tribe  wages  war  with  tribe,  and  the  victors 
carry  off  the  women  and  female  children  for  the  Ashantee  market.  I 
have  in  another  part  of  Africa  seen  whole  districts  depopulated  by  wars 
instigated  by  the  slave-dealers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  women  for 
the  inland  trade.  The  regulations  which  exist  with  reference  to  the  wives 
of  the  King  of  Ashantee  are  as  strict  as  those  which  relate  to  the  wives  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Like  the  King  of  Dehomi,  the  Ashantee  monarch 
is  in  a  certain  sense  a  sacred  personage,  and  this  sanctity  invests  the 
women  who  are  united  to  him  in  marriage.  There  is  a  seraglio  at 
Coomassie  as  well  as  at  Constantinople.  An  entire  locality  is  devoted  to 
the  wives  of  the  king,  who  are  strictly  secluded  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Sometimes  they  are  permitted  to  visit  the 
other  parts  of  the  town  ;  but  on  such  occasions  the  people  are  warned  to 
absent  themselves,  for  to  look  upon  the  wives  of  the  king  is  considered 
to  be  an  offence  which  cannot  be  pardoned.  Should  there  be  any  who 
have  not  been  able  to  profit  by  this  warning,  if  they  would  avoid  having 
their  throats  cut,  as  the  queenly  procession  approaches  they  must  fall  flat 
on  the  ground  and  bury  their  faces  in  the  earth  until  the  ladies  have 
passed  by.  At  some  state  ceremonials,  however,  a  certain  number  of  the 
king's  wives  are  permitted  to  attend.  When  the  British  embassy  visited 
Coomassie  in  1820,  three  hundred  of  them  were  presented  to  the  ambas- 
sadors on  the  day  when  the  treaty  was  made.  But  though  the  king's 
wives  are  held  to  be  sacred,  this  sanctity  is  not  extended  to  married 
women  generally.  With  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  highest 
magnates  of  the  land,  all  women,  married  or  single,  have  much  latitude 
given  to  them,  and  the  state  of  morality  in  Ashantee  is  no  purer  than  is 
found  elsewhere  in  Africa.  By  law,  it  is  true,  adultery  is  an  offence 
for  which  a  punishment  more  or  less  severe  is  inflicted,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  man  to  whom  the  woman  belongs.  The  loss  of  a  nose  or  an 
ear,  or  property  of  more  or  less  value,  is  specified.  But  practically  this 
law  is  inoperative.  Africans  generally  are  not  vindictive  in  such  matters, 
and  an  African  with  more  wives  than  one  regards  marital  faithlessness 
without  much  resentment.  With  some  tribes,  indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon 
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for  the  chief  men  to  offer  the  use  of  their  harem  to  strangers  as  an  act  of 
hospitality. 

The  social  position  of  the  woman  in  Ashantee,  as  with  all  warlike 
tribes,  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  man.  At  best  she  is  regarded  as 
little  better  than  an  instrument  to  gratify  his  passions.  If  a  man  have 
many  wives,  to  one  of  them  is  given  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  in  the  house- 
hold ;  but,  though  this  raises  her  position  with  the  women,  it  does  not 
lessen  the  degradation  in  which  she  stands  to  the  man.  Of  course  human 
nature  is  often  too  strong  for  any  such  social  ban,  and  I  have  seen  men 
utterly  unable  to  act  without  first  consulting  their  wives  ;  yet  such  men 
would  be  for  ever  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellows  if  they  admitted 
that  they  had  in  any  transaction  of  life  been  influenced  by  a  woman. 
Amongst  the  higher  classes  of  Ashantee,  when  the  man  feeds,  his  wives 
minister  to  him.  Each  produces  her  quota  of  'food,  and  first  of  all  eats 
thereof  herself,  in  order  that  he  may  know  that  it  is  not  poisoned.  At 
such  times  also  the  children  swarm  about  their  father  and  receive  from 
his  hands  their  portion  of  food  ;  but  of  paternal  fondling  there  seems  to 
be  nothing.  Amongst  the  lower  classes,  however,  the  intercourse  of  men 
with  women  and  children  is  less  formal.  Nature  here  finds  a  sway  un- 
checked by  conventional  restraints,  which  are  as  'potent  with  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Africa  as  with  that  of  Europe. 

Of  the  wealth  of  the  Ashantees  the  wildest  ideas  seem  to  prevail.  It 
appears  to  be  generally  believed  that  if  our  troops  find  their  way  to 
Coomassie  they  will  secure  a  booty  sufficiently  large  to  compensate  them 
for  the  hardships  they  may  have  to  undergo  in  getting  there.  That  gold 
is  plentiful  is  notorious.  The  soil  of  Ashantee  is  said  to  be  everywhere 
impregnated  with  this  precious  metal,  and  considerable  quantities  have 
been  procured  from  the  sand  of  the  streets  of  Coomassie.  The  mines 
are  undoubtedly  rich  and  very  imperfectly  worked  ;  some  of  them,  indeed, 
through  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  are  not  worked  at  all.  The  King 
of  Ashantee  is  probably  the  wealthiest  man  in  Western  Africa.  For, 
though  he  may  not  indiscriminately  confiscate  the  property  of  his  sub- 
jects to  his  own  use,  yet  his  revenues  are  considerable.  To  him  falls  all 
the  unwrought  gold  of  which  his  people  die  possessed.  To  him  is  paid  a 
heavy  tax  on  all  the  gold  that  is  manufactured  into  ornaments.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  gold  which  is  taken  from  the  mines  finds  its  way  into 
his  treasury.  He  receives  the  tribute  from  the  subjected  provinces,  as 
well  as  the  duty  that  is  levied  on  all  gold  found  in  the  market  of  Coo- 
massie, and  on  all  merchandise  brought  into  his  kingdom.  Another  great 
source  of  his  wealth  arises  from  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  those 
who  have  been  publicly  convicted  of  witchcraft.  There  is  nothing  more 
universally  believed  in  than  this  mysterious  art,  which  is  supposed  to 
make  its  possessor  almost  omnipotent,  and  there  is  nothing  more  depre- 
cated than  the  suspicion  of  possessing  it.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the 
most  wealthy  people  of  the  land  are  annually  found  guilty  of  practising 
witchcraft,  and  the  bulk  of  their  property  goes  to  the  king.  It  is  the 
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same  everywhere  in  Africa.  But  lately  a  cattle  disease  has  been  very 
virulent  in  Zululand.  Ketchwayo  had  hitherto  discountenanced  punish- 
ments for  witchcraft,  and  had  considerably  lessened  the  number  of  execu- 
tions for  that  crime.  But  his  own  cattle  died,  while  those  of  some  of  his 
wealthier  subjects  lived  ;  and  it  was  very  soon  discovered  by  the  medi- 
cine men  that  his  losses  were  owing  to  witchcraft,  and  that  the  possessors 
of  the  healthful  cattle  were  the  guilty  parties.  This  discovery  proved 
fatal  to  them,  and  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  Ketch- 
wayo's  cattle. 

On  certain  occasions  the  King  of  Ashantee  makes  a  display  of  his 
riches,  and  encourages  his  great  men  to  do  the  same.  Clothed  in  robes  of 
silk  and  laden  with  jewels  of  gold,  he  sits  upon  a  throne  which  is  heavy  with 
gold  adornments.  His  attendants  surround  him  almost  as  gorgeously  attired 
as  himself,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  wealth  of  his  treasure-house, 
which  consists  of  vessels  and  implements  of  gold  that  are  probably  more 
than  equal  in  value  to  any  war  indemnity  we  may  think  proper  to  impose. 

In  emulation  of  their  king,  all  who  have  wealth  at  least  once  in  their 
lives  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  it ;  and  there  are  those  who  have 
seen  such  displays,  who  declare,  that  as  the  King  of  Ashantee  is  the  richest 
potentate,  so  is  Coomassie  the  richest  town,  in  Western  Africa. 

Besides  gold  the  country  has  natural  resources  which,  if  properly 
developed,  would  make  it  prolific  in  the  production  of  all  things  necessary 
for  home  consumption  and  valuable  for  exportation.  The  present  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  are  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  yams,  pumpkins,  bananas, 
melons,  cucumbers,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  and  sugar-cane,  besides  many 
other  articles  of  food,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit.  Cotton,  indigo,  and 
coffee  might  be  grown  to  any  extent. 

The  commerce  of  Ashantee  with  the  coast  is  not  great,  but  with  the 
interior  of  Africa  it  is  considerable.  The  chief  exports  are  gold-dust, 
ivory,  and  the  gura-nut,  which  is  a  species  of  bean,  greatly  prized  by  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  interior  for  its  tonic  qualities,  and  is  also  used  by 
them  as  others  of  their  faith  use  the  betel-nut — if  the  two  be  not  identical. 

The  Ashantees  are  not  generally  industrious — a  warlike  people  seldom 
are  ;  but  they  are  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  ornaments,  which 
art  they  have  learnt  from  the  people  at  the  coast  and  from  the  half-caste 
Moors  from  the  interior.  They  are  also  workers  in  iron,  and  make  their 
own  knives,  swords,  and  agricultural  implements.  And,  in  common  with 
many  others  of  their  race,  they  fabricate  cotton-cloths,  which,  however, 
are  not  so  delicate  as  the  fine  linen  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  houses  of  the  Ashantees  differ  from  those  found  in  many  other 
parts  of  Africa.  The  circular  hut,  so  common  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
regions  of  the  continent,  is  not  known  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Ashantee  houses  are  rectangular  in  shape,  with  high  clay  walls,  and  are 
sometimes  more  than  one  story  high.  The  walls  and  doors  are  usually 
painted  with  a  species  of  chalk,  and  pictures  of  animals  and  grotesque 
figures  of  all  kinds  are  drawn  upon  them. 
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Of  the  population  of  Ashantee  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate  esti- 
mate. It  has  been  variously  calculated  at  from  one  to  three  millions  ;  and, 
with  the  aid  which  the  Ashanteeg  will  have  from  the  subject  tribes,  unless 
we  can  induce  them  to  cast  off  their  allegiance  and  side  with  us,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  in  our  war  with  them  we  may  have  to  contend  with  the 
fighting  men  which  a  population  of  three  millions  can  produce. 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  war  few  but  those  who  are  in  authority  are 
qualified  to  speak  ;  but  of  its  issue  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Ashantees 
may  be  better  armed  than  formerly,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  much 
of  their  gold  is  already  in  the  pockets  of  certain  of  our  own  countrymen 
in  exchange  for  guns  and  ammunition,  and  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  choose  their  own  battlefields  ;  but  they  are  still  without 
military  skill.  Brave  they  may  be  even  to  audacity ;  but  such  courage  will 
prove  of  little  use  to  them  in  presence  of  the  means  we  have  provided  for 
their  overthrow.  Our  losses  may  be  heavy,  and  it  may  take  more  time  to 
subdue  ®ur  enemy  than  some  people  think ;  but  of  their  defeat  sooner 
or  later  there  can  be  no  question.  And  what  then  ?  Well,  we  are  not  a 
vindictive  people.  And  though  there  are  those  amongst  us  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  extermination  of  the  Ashantees  would  be  a  gain  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  I  do  not  think  that  our  policy  will  be  dictated 
by  such  a  sentiment.  In  the  worst  features  of  their  character  they 
are  no  worse  than  the  Fantees  and  other  tribes  whose  alliance  we  court, 
and  in  most  other  respects  they  are  decidedly  their  superiors.  Long 
prosperity  and  unlimited  rum  may  have  demoralised  them  somewhat, 
but  they  alone  of  all  the  G  old  Coast  tribes  have  shown  heroic  characteris- 
tics and  a  considerable  capacity  to  govern.  Destroy  them,  and  the  wildest 
imagination  would  fail  to  conceive  the  horrible  state  of  things  which 
would  ensue.  Fantee  and  Akim,  and  every  other  tribe  of  importance, 
would  at  once  strive  for  the  supremacy ;  the  King  of  Dehomi  would  then 
probably  strike  in  and  overwhelm  all,  and,  with  an  increase  of  territory  and 
power,  prove  far  more  offensive  to  us  than  the  Ashantees  have  been  or  can 
be.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
that  our  policy  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  save  the  land  from 
anarchy  and  bloodshed,  which  would  surely  come  to  pass  if  the  power  of 
the  Ashantees  were  destroyed.  This  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognised 
by  those  who  are  in  authority,  and  by  those  also  who  are  in  the  position 
to  influence  public  opinion.  So,  whether  we  continue  to  occupy  the  Gold 
Coast  or  to  retire  from  it  altogether,  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that 
when  this  unhappy  war  is  over,  there  will  gradually  arise  such  an  inter- 
course between  ourselves  and  the  people  of  Ashantee  as  will  raise  them  in 
the  scale  of  humanity,  until  good  becomes  the  final  goal  of  all  the  ill  in 
which  they  have  been  living,  and  through  which  they  have  still  to  pass. 
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MY  only  love  is  always  near, — 

In  country  or  in  town 
I  see  her  twinkling  feet,  I  hear 

The  whisper  of  her  gown. 

She  foots  it  ever  fair  and  young, 

Her  locks  are  tied  in  haste, 
And  one  is  o'er  her  shoulder  flung, 

And  hangs  below  her  waist. 

She  ran  before  me  in  the  meads ; 

And  down  this  world-worn  track 
She  leads  me  on;  but  while  she  leads 

She  never  gazes  back. 

And  yet  her  voice  is  in  my  dreams, 

To  witch  me  more  and  more  ; 
That  wooing  voice !     Ah  me,  it  seems 

Less  near  me  than  of  yore. 

Lightly  I  sped  when  hope  was  high, 

'And  youth  beguiled  the  chase, — 
I  follow,  follow  still ;  but  I 
Shall  never  see  her  face ! 

FREDERICK  LOOKER. 
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Babies  as  <&hmmfav% 


THE  discussion  whether  ladies  shall  become  the  mistresses  of  elemen- 
tary schools  which  has  lately  been  going  on  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
has  two  distinct  aspects.  It  may  be  looked  at  as  it  affects  the  ladies  who 
are  to  teach,  or  as  it  affects  the  children  who  are  to  be  taught.  Will  it 
be  a  good  thing  for  ladies  to  have  this  additional  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  thrown  open  to  them  ?  Will  it  be  a  good  thing  for  elementary 
schools  that  schoolmistresses  should,  in  futui'e,  be  taken  from  persons  of 
a  higher  social  position  than  heretofore  ?  The  pubh'c  are  interested  in 
the  answers  to  both  these  inquiries.  The  discussion  is  one  among  many 
evidences  that  the  discovery  of  additional  employments  for  women  is  every 
day  becoming  a  question  of  greater  practical  interest.  This  fact  would 
have  been  more  clearly  seen,  perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for  the  theoretical 
and  sentimental  turn  which  has  been  given  to  the  demand  for  women's 
work  by  its  accidental  association  with  the  demand  for  women's  rights. 
The  suspicion  that  the  former  agitation  is  only  a  cloak  for  the  latter  has 
probably  kept  back  a  great  number  of  women  from  taking  any  part  in  it. 
They  do  not  wish  to  be  identified  with  the  cry  for  political  enfranchise- 
ment ;  their  object  is  not  to  get  a  vote,  but  to  get  a  living ;  and  they  have 
felt,  somehow,  that  women  with  no  more  exalted  aim  than  this  would  not 
be  very  welcome  auxiliaries  in  the  eyes  of  women  whose  real  desire  is  to 
achieve  a  social  revolution.  But  behind  all  the  vague  aspirations  after 
some  undefined  change  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  sexes  which  animate 
the  declared  advocates  of  women's  rights  there  is  a  growing  practical 
sense  that,  in  one  important  respect,  these  relations  have  been  already  modi- 
fied. It  is  no  longer  safe  for  women  to  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  they  will  marry  and  be  supported  by  their  husbands.  Among 
the  well  to  do  classes,  or  those  which  by  courtesy  pass  for  such,  it  has 
till  lately  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  necessity  of  working  for  a  living 
is  only  imposed  on  women  by  accident.  Even  governesses  are  rarely 
educated  for  their  business.  They  take  it  up  because  nothing  else  offers, 
because  a  father  has  not  left  them  rich  enough  to  live  without  working, 
or  a  husband  has  not  appeared  to  take  the  working  on  himself.  This 
false  estimate  of  facts  has  done  women  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  getting  a  really  good  education,  and  by  conse- 
quence it  has  contributed  to  leave  them  helpless  when  those  to  whom 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for  help  have  been  taken  away  from 
them.  Women  are  usually  reticent  about  real  sorrows,  or  the  cries  of 
despair  from  those  who  see  every  avenue  to  a  livelihood  closed  against 
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them  would  have  been  much  more  frequent.  Men  sometimes  have  this 
feeling,  hut  only  when  they  are  physically  incapacitated  for  work. 
What  comes  to  a  man  when  he  is  paralysed  or  blind  often  comes  to  a 
woman  in  full  health,  because  her  husband  or  her  father  has  died  without 
being  able  to  make  any  provision  for  her.  This  is  the  explanation  in  part 
of  the  position  held  by  governesses.  Teaching  has  for  men  become  a 
dignified  and  well-paid  profession.  For  women,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  In  part,  it  is  true,  this  difference  may  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  parents  wish  their  sons  to  be  well  taught,  while  as 
regards  their  daughters  they  have  no  very  definite  wish  on  the  subject. 
But  even  this  would  not  have  made  the  position  of  governesses  what  it  is 
had  not  the  supply  of  them  been  virtually  unlimited.  Their  numbers 
have,  of  course,  been  increased  by  the  undiscriminating  character  of  the 
demand  ;  but  the  demand  could  hardly  have  remained  so  undiscriminating 
had  not  the  market  been  absolutely  flooded  by  incompetent  hands.  The 
growing  sense  that  many  women  must  be  brought  up  to  earn  their  own 
living,  if  they  are  to  be  saved  from  very  probable  misery  in  after  life, 
must,  in  the  end,  work  a  great  change  in  this  atate  of  things.  The 
immediate  effect,  however,  of  the  change,  will  be  to  leave  more  women 
unemployed  than  there  are  already.  The  first  step  towards  enabling  them 
to  earn  their  own  living  will  be  to  give  them  a  better  education,  and  the 
great  mass  of  existing  governesses  are  incompetent  to  supply  this.  By 
degrees  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  teaching  will  work  a  corresponding  rise 
in  the  standard  of  teachers,  and  this  will  tend  to  lessen  their  numbers  in 
two  ways.  It  is  not  every,  or  nearly  every  woman  of  the  class  from 
which  governesses  are  mainly  taken  that  has  the  ability  or  the  opportunity 
to  qualify  herself  for  being  a  thoroughly  good  teacher ;  and  as  the 
education  of  women  becomes  better,  they  will  learn  to  weigh  the  chances 
of  finding  employment  in  this  particular  channel,  and  will  have  the  sense 
not  to  make  the  attempt  if  the  number  of  candidates  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  vacancies.  In  several  ways,  therefore,  the  demand 
for  additional  employment  for  women  is  likely  to  be  more  generally  felt 
and  more  loudly  expressed  as  years  go  on,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  discovery  of  additional  fields  of  labour  for  women  becomes  a  matter  of 
general  concern. 

This  is  why  the  public  are  interested  in  the  first  aspect  of  the  discus- 
sion. If  there  is  a  real  opening  for  ladies  in  elementary  teaching,  and  if 
elementary  teaching  is  work  which  ladies  can  do  well  and  with  sufficient 
satisfaction  to  themselves,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  community  that 
they  should  undertake  it.  The  second  aspect  of  the  discussion  is  still 
more  important.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  success  of  elementary 
education  is  more  dependent  upon  a  supply  of  thoroughly  competent 
teachers  than  upon  any  other  single  condition.  In  all  education  good 
teachers  are  a  very  important  element  of  success,  but  in  elementary 
education  they  are  an  indispensable  element.  In  the  higher  education 
the  scholar  can  do  a  great  deal  for  himself.  The  subjects  themselves  have 
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an  educating  influence  ;  the  books  in  which  he  studies  them  contain 
matter  to  excite  and  keep  alive  his  interest ;  and  though  the  rapidity  of 
his  progress  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  help  and 
guidance  which  he  gets  from  his  teacher,  he  may  make  substantial  pro- 
gress even  with  very  poor  teaching.  In  elementary  education  everything 
is  different.  The  scholar  is  busy,  at  all  events  in  the  first  and  main  stage 
of  his  course,  with  the  mere  symbols  of  knowledge,  and  it  will  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  way  in  which  these  symbols  are  presented  to  him 
whether  he  makes  an  intelligent  or  merely  a  mechanical  use  of  them. 
The  position  of  the  teacher  in  elementary  education  is  very  well  stated 
by  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  in  his  final  Report  on  Training  Colleges  for 
Schoolmasters.  "  It  is  true,"  he  says,  "  that  reading  may  be  only  a  dull 
mechanical  act,  that  writing  may  be  made  still  more  dull,  and  arithmetic 
may  be  parodied  into  a  mere  use  of  rules  of  thumb ;  but  the  teacher  who 
has  profited  by  his  training  will  know  that  such  '  results '  are  mere 
mechanical  dummies.  He  knows  that  there  is  a  much  higher  and  more 
beneficial  end  than  '  passes  '  in  examination,  though  such  meagre  pre- 
paration will  in  time  be  insufficient  even  to  secure  'passes,'  as  the 
standards  are  raised  and  the  examinations  made  more  searching.  A  good 
teacher  will  remember  that  the  powers  of  the  children  are  to  be  developed, 
and  that  reading  which  is  not  intelligent,  which  does  not  show  apprecia- 
tion of  the  full  meaning,  which  does  not  lead  to  inquiry,  is  not  worth 
having ;  and  that  writing  which  does  not  make  a  boy  explain  his  own 
thoughts,  and  ask  questions,  and  lead  to  self- searching  when  the  words 
on  paper  do  not  correspond  to  the  real  workings  of  the  intellect,  is  as  yet 
a  failure  ;  and  that  the  power  of  calculation  ought  to  make  accuracy  of 
statsment  necessary,  and  produce  a  critical  power  of  deduction  tending 
to  general  closeness  of  reasoning  and  detection  of  false  inference  from 
insufficient  data,  or  from  data  misapplied."  *  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
is  an  exaggerated  representation  of  what  can  be  done  by  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  thoroughly  well.  Considered  as  a  statement  of 
results,  even  of  future  results,  it  certainly  is  exaggerated,  but  it  is  not  so 
considered  as  a  statement  of  aims.  All  knowledge  comes  to  us  through 
one  or  other  of  these  processes,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  the  know- 
ledge so  conveyed  are  made  up  of  three  elements — the  ability  and  energy 
of  the  teacher,  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  scholar,  and  the  time 
and  appliances  which  the  scholar  has  at  his  command.  Elementary 
Education,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  England,  unfortunately  ends 
when  a  child  is  thirteen,  often  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Consequently  the 
time  and  appliances  for  gaining  knowledge  are  of  the  scantiest,  and  at 
this  early  age,  though  the  difference  between  one  child  and  another  as 
regards  ability  and  energy  exists,  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  show  itself  ex- 
cept by  way  of  response  to  efficient  teaching.  In  the  worst  college  lecture 
the  gulf  between  the  dull  and  the  intelligent  pupil  will  make  itself  felt,  but 

*  "Keport  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,"  1872-73,  p.  309. 
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in  a  dull  lesson  in  an  Elementary  School,  the  distinction  between  a  dull 
and  an  intelligent  pupil  may  be  wholly  imperceptible.  Without  good 
teachers,  therefore,  the  costly  machinery  of  elementary  education  in  this 
country  might  as  well  never  have  been  created.  There  is  no  need  to 
argue  further  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  public  are  interested  in 
the  question  whether  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Elementary  Schools 
that  ladies  should  become  schoolmistresses.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  public  are  interested  in  the  success  of  elementary  education,  and 
if  so,  it  follows  as  of  course  that  they  are  interested  in  a  matter  which 
is  closely  connected  with  this  success.  The  community  is  a  gainer,  no 
doubt,  by  the  additional  prosperity  and  contentment  of  any  one  class,  and 
so  far  it  is  concerned  in  ladies  who  are  not  provided  for  finding  ways 
of  providing  for  themselves.  But  it  is  still  more  a  gainer  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  that  vast  aggregate  of  classes  which  forms  the  base  of  our  whole 
social  system,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  far  more  concerned  in  Elementary 
Schools  getting  good  teachers. 

Whether  this  end  will  be  served  by  ladies  becoming  elementary 
schoolmistresses  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view.  First, 
will  ladies  make  better  teachers  than  those  at  present  obtainable  ? 
secondly,  are  they  needed  as  additional  teachers  ?  On  the  first  of  these 
points  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  positive  opinion.  It  is  obvious  that, 
teacher  for  teacher,  the  one  that  has  received  the  best  education  will  be 
the  best.  So  far  as  direct  training  goes,  there  ought  to  be  no 
difference  between  the  class  of  teachers  now  engaged  in  the  work  and 
those  whom  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  it.  There  is  no  reason  why 
superiority  in  social,  position  should  exempt  candidates  from  any  part 
of  the  preparation  which  they  at  present  undergo.  The  education 
which  a  lady  will  ordinarily  have  received,  though  it  embraces  much 
which  is  not  included  in  the  Training  School  Course,  usually  teaches 
that  which  is  included  in  it  with  much  less  thoroughness.  A  girl 
who  has  been  educated  at  a  good  boarding-school  or  under  a  good 
governess,  would  have  but  a  poor  chance  in  the  examination  for  a 
Teacher's  Certificate  against  a  girl  who  has  spent  two  years  at  a  good 
training  college.  As  regards  general  knowledge,  it  is  most  important 
that  there  should  be  no  relaxation  in  the  present  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department  in  favour  of  ladies  who  wish  to  become  school- 
mistresses. That  standard  has  been  settled  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  good  teaching,  and  to  depart  from 
it  in  order  to  make  the  entrance  into  the  profession  easier  would  be  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  education  to  the  interests  of  young  ladies 
without  means.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  conferred  by  this  direct 
training  will  be  likely  to -vary  in  proportion  to  the  mental  culture  of  the 
persons  subjected  to  it.  And  in  this  respect  ladies  will  have  a  decided 
advantage.  A  young  woman  of  eighteen,  who  has  lived  the  life  ordi- 
narily lived  by  daughters  of  clergymen,  of  professional  men,  of  civil 
servants,  of  merchants,  of  any  of  those  numerous  classes  who  are  likely 
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to  supply  candidates  for  women's  employments,  has  in  most  cases  re- 
ceived far  more  social  education  than  a  young  woman  of  the  same  age 
who  has  passed  the  last  five  years  as  a  pupil  teacher.  The  former  will 
have  heard  subjects  discussed  which  are  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
latter;  she  will  have  learned  to  regard  books  as  sources  of  pleasure, 
instead  of  mere  instruments  of  professional  advancement ;  she  will  have 
seen  something  of  men  and  women  beyond  her  own  home  ;  she  will 
have  been  subjected,  in  short,  to  that  subtle  but  real  influence  which  is 
conveyed  by  habitually  mixing  with  what,  by  comparison  at  all  events 
with  the  associates  of  a  pupil  teacher,  is  an  educated  class.  Once  admitted 
to  a  Training  College,  she  may  be  expected,  supposing  her  natural  abilities 
to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  pupil  teacher,  to  make  more  rapid  progress. 
Whether  a  higher  social  position  is  calculated  to  ensure  greater  success  in 
teaching  is  harder  to  determine.  Perhaps  of  two  teachers  possessing  the 
same  natural  and. acquired  teaching  faculty,  but  the  one  being  a  lady  and 
the  other  not,  the  former  might  secure  more  deference  on  the  part  of  her 
scholars,  and  would  on  the  whole  be  more  likely  to  sympathise  with 
their  difficulties  and  troubles,  than  a  teacher  belonging  to  their  own  class. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  any  distinction  of  this  kind  would  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  much  more  marked  distinction  between  the  characters 
of  one  teacher  and  another ;  and  if  imagination  and  intelligence  would 
make  the  lady  throw  herself  more  heartily  into  the  children's  feelings, 
a  teacher  taken  from  their  own  class  might  be  equally  sympathetic  from 
having  herself  experienced  the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 

There  is  no  reason  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  superiority  of  the 
new  class  of  teachers  over  the  old  would  be  very  marked,  and  unless  it 
were  very  marked  nothing  would  be  gained  by  an  experiment  which  at 
best  would  crowd  out  the  young  women  who  now  fill  the  Training  Schools 
in  order  to  supply  their  place  by  others  of  higher  rank.  If  unemployed 
ladies  were  furnished  with  an  additional  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
another  class  would  be  deprived,  in  proportion  as  the  change  was  effec- 
tive, of  one  of  the  principal  occupations  now  open  to  them.  TLis  would 
be  no  argument  of  course  against  allowing  ladies  to  take  their  chance  in 
fair  rivalry  with  the  existing  class  of  candidates,  but  it  would  be  a  very 
valid  argument  against  expressing  or  feeling  any  special  interest  in  their 
success.  The  case  is  altogether  different  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is 
room  for  a  great  number  of  additional  teachers  in  elementary  schools, 
so  that  by  adopting  the  calling  of  schoolmistress  ladies  will  be  filling  a 
gap  which  it  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  fill  satisfactorily.  Now, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  testimony  of  School  Inspectors  goes  to  show 
that  the  supply  of  teachers  for  boys'  schools  is  steadily  growing  less. 
Pupil-teachers  form  the  main  source  of  this  supply,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  boys  are  finding  out  that  they  can  do  better  than  become 
pupil  teachers.  "  The  supply  of  male  apprentices,"  says  Mr.  Campbell, 
"  is  very  insufficient  .  .  .  Railway  clearing-houses,  telegraph  offices,  and 
public  companies,  are  the  baits  which  allure  the  promising  lads  from  the 
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national  school ;  while  the  neighbouring  tradesmen  constantly  visit  good 
schools  and  bargain  with  the  master  for  the  reversion  of  his  best  material 
after  Standard  V.  or  VI.  is  passed."  This  refers  to  a  London  district. 
What  Mr.  Kennedy  says  of  a  Lancashire  district  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing :  "I  find  the  male  pupil-teachers  absorbed  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  in  the  employments  of  Lancashire,  so  that  comparatively  very  few 
of  them  eventually  become  schoolmasters."  If  this  double  difficulty  of 
getting  boys  to  become  pupil-teachers,  and  of  getting  boy  pupil-teachers  to 
qualify  themselves  for  certificates,  continues,  school  managers  will  by-and- 
by  be  seriously  perplexed  how  to  find  schoolmasters.  In  the  United 
States  this  problem  has  already  been  encountered  and  overcome.  There, 
still  more  than  in  England,  young  men  find  other  employments  more 
attractive  and  more  promising  than  teaching,  and  the  result  is  that  boys' 
schools  are  very  largely  conducted  by  women.  In  Scotland  matters 
seem  tending  to  a  similar  conclusion.  A  Scotch  Inspector  reports  that, 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competent  boy  pupil-teachers,  school 
managers  "  have  turned  their  attention  to  girls  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and 
vacancies."  At  present,  however,  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  work  of  elementary  schools  is  largely  carried  on  by  pupil-teachers, 
and  a  woman  is  not  allowed  to  have  boy  pupil-teachers  under  her.  Con- 
sequently in  a  boys'  school  under  a  mistress,  assistant  teachers  would 
have  to  be  substituted  for  pupil-teachers,  or  the  pupil-teachers  must  be 
girls.  The  former  course  would  involve  the  managers  in  additional 
expense,  though  this  might  perhaps  be  compensated  by  the  additional 
efficiency  of  the  school.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  pupil 
teacher  system ;  but  it  seems  evident  that,  great  as  may  be  its  merits 
in  regard  to  keeping  up  the  supply  of  teachers,  and  enabling  children 
to  prepare  for  the  training  colleges  who  would  otherwise  have  to  earn 
their  living  in  some  other  way,  it  is  attended  with  serious  drawbacks 
as  regards  the  children  who  are  taught  by  pupil  teachers.  "  In  one  of 
the  large  schools  which  I  have  to  visit,"  says  an  inspector,  "I  heard 
two  of  the  apprentices  actually  teaching  classes  to  read  incorrectly." 
This  ' '  is  only  an  example  of  a  common  defect.  I  have  heard  at  col- 
lective examinations  one  apprentice  after  another  make  mistakes  in 
reading  of  the  most  discreditable  character."  It  may  be  necessary 
for  financial  reasons  to  combine  the  two  processes  of  teaching  children, 
and  training  children  to  be  teachers  ;  but  it  certainly  is  no  objection 
to  a  proposed  educational  change  that  it  would  tend  to  make  the 
combination  rarer.  The  alternative  course  of  putting  boys  under  girl 
pupil  teachers  would  be  quite  practicable,  provided  that  the  younger 
pupil  teachers  only  had  the  charge  of  the  smallest  boys  ;  but  if  this 
precaution  were  neglected,  it  might  be  difficult  to  maintain  discipline 
in  the  school.  Boys  of  eleven  or  twelve  may  submit  to  a  woman,  but 
they  are  rarely  disposed  to  submit  to  a  girl  of  their  own  height  and 
not  much  more  than  their  own  age.  As  yet  no  case  has  arisen  of 
managers  desiring  to  place  a  large  unmixed  boys'  school  under  a 
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distress.  The  general  feeling  of  the  country  has  been  against  such  a 
plan,  and  there  has  not  hitherto  been  any  difficulty  where  such  schools 
are  concerned  in  finding  and  paying  a  competent  master.  But  as  the 
number  of  schools  increases,  and  the  supply  of  masters  grows  smaller — 
the  former  being  under  the  Education  Act  a  certain  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation, and  the  latter,  as  has  been  seen,  a  highly  probable  one — managers 
may  be  expected  to  look  at  the  question  differently.  There  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  Education  Department  would  refuse  or  even  dis- 
courage an  application  to  place  a  boys'  school  under  a  mistress,  provided 
that  it  were  not  asked  to  relax  the  prohibition  against  boy  pupil-teachers 
being  employed  in  the  school.  Whether  if  this  request  were  made  in 
addition  the  Department  would  consent  is  doubtful,  as  cases  have  occurred, 
and  do  occur  from  time  to  time,  which  show  that  the  moral  difficulty 
cannot  safely  be  ignored. 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  pupil-teachers,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  a  woman  should  not  make  as  good  a  teacher  for  a  boys'  school 
as  a  man — none  indeed  why  she  should  not  make  even  a  better  teacher  than 
a  man.  Women  usually  prefer  boys  to  girls,  and  we  see  every  day  that 
an  elder  sister  has  more  influence  over  the  boys  of  a  family  than  an  elder 
brother  has.  Of  course  there  must  be  native  capacity,  and  a  gift  both  for 
teaching  and  ruling;  but  these  qualifications  are  just  as  necessary  in  a 
master  as  in  a  mistress.  There  are  many  masters  who  have  no  notion  of 
discipline,  who  do  not  know  how  to  enforce  order,  who  are  powerless  to 
check  either  idleness  or  disobedience.  A  master  who  labours  under  these 
defects  will  not  find  that  his  sex  is  any  help  to  him.  Indeed,  of  two 
equally  incompetent  teachers,  it  is  possible  that  a  mistress  would  stand  a 
better*  chance  than  a  master.  A  woman's  weakness  may  conceivably 
excite  compassion ;  a  master's  weakness  inevitably  excites  contempt. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  in  teaching  faculty  women  are  fully 
equal  to  men ;  the  only  point  on  which  it  may  be  thought  that  they 
are  inferior  is  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  But  in  a  really  well- 
managed  school  the  maintenance  of  discipline  depends  very  little  on  the 
physical  strength  of  the  master,  and  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a 
good  disciplinarian,  with  the  exception  of  physical  strength,  are  possessed 
by  women  quite  as  fully  as  by  men.  Occasionally  no  doubt  it  might  be 
necessary  to  expel  a  boy  from  a  school  taught  by  a  mistress  on  the  ground 
of  unruliness,  but  this  is  no  more  than  now  happens  from  time  to  time  in 
schools  taught  by  a  master.  There  will  always  be  boys  here  and  there 
whom  no  good  school  will  care  to  keep.  The  application  of  compulsion 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  this  class,  because  their  parents  will 
be  obliged  to  send  them  to  some  school,  and  consequently  expulsion  will 
no  longer  have  the  effect  of  relegating  the  offender  to  the  superior  liberty 
of  ho-ne  life.  The  only  result  of  his  being  sent  away  from  one  school 
after  another  will  be  to  land  him  ultimately  in  a  school  conforming  more  or 
less  to  the  Reformatory  type.  The  cases  which  may  occasionally  arise  in 
which  a  boy  is  not  bad  enough  for  expulsion,  but  would  be  all  the  better 
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for  a  sound  caning,  might  be  met  in  schools  under  mistresses  by  handing 
over  the  work  of  corporal  punishment  to  the  beadle,  the  parish  constable, 
or  some  other  official  personage. 

We  have  now  seen,  first,  that  there  is  a  real  demand  for  additional 
employments  for  ladies ;  next,  that  the  position  of  mistress  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  is  one  which  is  likely  to  be  increasingly  open  to  them  ; 
and  lastly,  that  it  is  a  position  which  they  may  hope  to  fill  with  advan- 
tage to  the  children  placed  under  their  care.  The  only  plea  on  which 
the  conclusion  naturally  following  from  these  considerations  is  likely  to 
be  disputed  is  the  plea  of  social  degradation.  Ladies  cannot,  it  may  be 
said,  become  mistresses  of  elementary  schools  without  ceasing  to  be 
ladies.  They  may  conceivably  be  reduced  to  this  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  starvation,  just  as  they  may  be  reduced  for  the  same 
reason  to  go  out  as  domestic  servants,  but  it  will  only  be  as  a  matter  of 
necessity.  If  this  statement  is  true,  it  must  be  true  on  one  of  two 
grounds.  Either  the  work  itself,  or  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
carried  on,  must  be  unsuitable  for  a  lady.  That  the  work  itself  cannot  be 
unsuitable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  similar  work  is  already  done  by  a 
great  number  of  ladies,  not  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  of  their  own 
free  choice.  To  teach  in  a  Sunday  school  is  one  of  the  most  common 
outlets  for  the  superfluous  energy  of  young  ladies  from  fourteen  up- 
wards, and  many  clergymen's  wives  and  daughters  take  a  class  of  some 
sort  in  the  parish  day  school.  As  regards  the  actual  process,  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  forms  of  teaching  is  that  the  amateur 
teacher  is  very  often  incompetent  from  want  of  purpose  and  training, 
while  the  professional  schoolmistress  does  usually  know  something  of 
what  she  is  doing.  If  there  were  anything  lowering  in  the  mere  contact 
with  poor  children,  the  injurious  effect  of  it  would  be  seen  in  these 
volunteers.  Nor  would  there  be  anything  actively  unsuitable  to  a  lady  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  schoolmistress's  life.  She  might  have,  in  some 
cases,  to  live  alone,  but  her  occupations  would  lie  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  her  home,  if  not  under  the  same  roof,  so  that  she 
would  be  spared  the  long  solitary  walks  which  a  daily  governess  often  has 
to  take,  and  holding  a  definite  and  well  understood  position,  she  would 
also  be  spared  the  embarrassments  to  which  women  who  live  alone  are 
sometimes  exposed.  There  are  men  who,  though  they  would  have  no 
scruple  about  insulting  a  young  lady  without  means  or  friends,  would 
never  dream  of  insulting  the  parish  schoolmistress,  from  simple  fear  of  the 
inconvenient  consequences  which  might  come  upon  them  if  their  conduct 
became  known.  Again,  a  schoolmistress's  life  is  a  life  of  considerable 
independence.  Supposing  her  to  be  thoroughly  up  to  her  work,  it  would 
be  worth  the  while  of  any  managers  to  keep  her,  both  because  good 
mistresses  are  never  likely  to  be  too  common,  and  because  a  school  is 
injured  by  frequent  changes  in  the  teachers.  Consequently  she  would 
be  able  to  resist  any  really  unreasonable  demand  on  her  time  or  exertions, 
and  though  her  work  would  undoubtedly  be  hard,  she  would  still 
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command  a  fair  amount  of  leisure.  Unlike  the  governess,  whose  labours 
are  never  suspended  except  for  the  hours  during  which  the  children  under 
her  charge  are  actually  in  bed,  the  schoolmistress  would  have  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  to  herself;  and  she  would  have  her  stated  holidays  at 
Christmas  and  Midsummer,  without  at  the  same  time  being  under  the 
necessity  so  often  and  so  justly  complained  of  by  governesses  of  having  to 
"  go  home  "  to  spend  them,  even  though  they  may  have  no  home  to  go 
to.  It  may  be  objected  that,  though  a  schoolmistress  may  be  in  all 
respects  a  lady,  she  will  nevertheless  not  be  looked  upon  as  one,  and  that 
social  position  depends  more  upon  what  is  thought  of  you  than  upon 
what  you  are.  It  may  be  admitted  that  an  elementary  schoolmistress 
will  not  hold  the  same  place  in  society  as  the  daughters  of  the  squire  or 
the  rector,  but  this  inferiority  is  not  an  incident  of  this  particular  calling 
merely,  it  is  an  incident  of  the  necessity  which  compels  a  lady  to  take  up 
a  calling  to  support  herself.  To  say  the  least,  the  schoolmistress  will  be 
no  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  the  governess.  Indeed,  in  one  way,  she 
will  be  very  much  better  off.  She  need  not  come  in  contact  with  any 
acquaintances  except  those  who  wish  to  know  her  for  her  own  sake. 
There  will  be  no  drawing-room  into  which  she  must  come  down  with  her 
pupils  after  dinner,  no  friends  of  the  family  with  whom  she  has  to  exchange 
occasional  and  intermittent  bows.  It  will  be  her  own  fault  if  she  finds 
herself  where  she  is  not  wanted.  It  may  be  asked  whether  an  elemen- 
tary schoolmistress  is  likely  ever  to  marry.  The  answer  is  that  she  is 
quite  as  likely  to  -n>arry  as  a  governess  is.  Of  course,  her  position  as 
regards  marriage  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  young  lady  who  has  no 
occasion  to  earn  her  own  living.  But  to  say  this  is  merely  to  say  that 
poverty  has  not  the  same  advantages  as  wealth.  No  one  contends  that 
the  position  of  an  elementary  schoolmistress  is  so  attractive  that  heiresses 
will  become  candidates  for  admission  into  training  schools  ;  it  is  enough 
if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  as  attractive  as  any  of  those  few  employments — 
it  may  almost  be  said,  as  the  one  employment — which  are  at  present  open 
to  ladies.  In  what  has  just  been  said,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
schoolmistress  will  live  alone.  But  in  many  instances  she  will  not  be 
obliged  to  do  this.  It  is  one  merit  of  her  employment  that  it  will  enable 
her  to  make  a  home  for  a  mother,  a  brother,  or  a  younger  sister,  and  thus 
to  avert  that  break-up  of  the  family  which  often  follows  the  death  of  its 
head.  Take  the  common  case,  for  example,  of  a  widow  left  with  one 
daughter,  and  an  income  just  sufficient  for  her  own  wants,  but  not  sufficient 
to  exempt  the  daughter  from  the  obligation  of  supporting  herself.  If  the 
daughter  goes  out  as  a  governess,  the  mother  must  be  left  alone,  and  two 
persons  who  together  might  have  made  each  other  happy  are  compelled  to 
be  unhappy  apart.  But  if  the  daughter  becomes  an  elementary  school- 
mistress, this  necessity  is  averted.  She  will  be  able  almost  always  to  give 
house-room  to  her  mother,  and  her  earnings  will  go  much  further  when 
added  to  her  mother's  income  than  they  would  go  if  they  had  to  be  se- 
parately spent.  Or  take  the  case  of  a  brother  and  sister  left  in  similar 
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circumstances.  The  brother,  perhaps,  is  a  curate,  and  would  gladly  have 
his  sister  to  keep  his  house.  She  does  not  choose,  however,  to  be  a  dead 
weight  upon  his  narrow  means,  and  therefore  she  becomes  a  governess. 
If,  instead  of  this,  she  could  take  the  school  in  the  parish  where  her 
brother  is  curate,  she  might  keep  his  house  for  him,  with  the  satisfactory 
result  that  his  income,  as  regards  the  comforts  procured  by  it,  would 
be  larger  rather  than  smaller.  In  whatever  way  it  is  looked  at,  the 
comparison  between  the  position  of  a  governess  and  the  position  of  an 
elementary  schoolmistress  will  be  seen  to  be  favourable  to  the  latter. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  moment  this  conclusion  must  be  stated 
with  one  important  qualification.  The  average  salary  of  an  elementary 
schoolmistress  does  not  seem  to  be  equal  to  the  average  salary  of  a  fairly 
good  governess.  Students  on  leaving  their  training  college  for  their  first 
school  are  usually  paid  something  over  SQL  a  year  in  money,  supple- 
mented in  most,  though  not  apparently  in  all,  cases  by  a  furnished 
house  or  furnished  lodgings.  At  first  sight  this  rate  of  payment  will  seem 
very  much  lower  than  that  of  a  governess,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  latter,  even  if  she  receives  only  20/.  a  year  in  money,  is  boarded 
as  well  as  lodged  in  addition.  But  against  this  must  be  set  the  fact 
that  this  501.  is  obtained  at  first  starting.  It  answers  therefore  to 
the  salary  which  a  governess  can  command  immediately  upon  her  leaving 
school.  Even  in  the  first  instance  an  elementary  schoolmistress  who 
has  done  well  in  the  certificate  examination  will  usually  get  a  salary 
above  the  average,  and  when  she  has  gained  a  little  experience  she  will  be 
able  to  command  an  increased  payment  either  at  the  same  school  or  at 
some  other.  It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  the  profession  of 
elementary  teaching  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  rapid  increase  of 
new  schools,  together  with  the  competition  between  voluntary  and  School 
Board  schools  to  obtain  the  best  teachers,  promises  to  give  it  an  immense 
development  within  the  next  few  years.  Nor  is  elementary  teaching  the 
only  field  which  will  be  open  to  the  elementary  schoolmistress.  Secondary 
education  for  girls  is  far  more  completely  in  its  infancy  than  elementary 
education ;  and  though  it  may  be  some  time  before  second  grade  schools 
become  numerous,  they  are  certain  to  multiply  in  the  long  run.  A  lady 
who  has  proved  herself  a  thoroughly  competent  elementary  schoolmistress 
will  be  just  the  person  whom  the  managers  would  wish  to  place  at  the  head 
of  a  second  grade  school.  The  most  glaring  defects  in  middle  class 
education  as  regards  girls  are  want  of  system  and  want  of  thoroughness, 
and  these  are  the  very  merits  which  a  successful  elementary  schoolmistress 
is  most  certain  to  appreciate  at  their  proper  value.  For  ladies,  therefore, 
who  adopt  elementary  teaching  as  a  profession  there  is  a  future  over  and 
above  that  which  exists  for  elementary  schoolmistresses  generally.  Taking 
all  these  considerations  into  account,  and  giving  due  weight  to  the  greater 
independence  which  has  already  been  dwelt  on,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  inferiority  of  salary  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  conclusion  already 
come  to. 
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The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  how  a  lady  can  become  a  certifi- 
cated schoolmistress.  The  shortest  way  is  to  find  a  school,  the  managers 
of  which  are  willing  to  employ  her  as  what  is  called  an  acting  teacher. 
If  in  this  capacity  she  has  obtained  a  favourable  report  from  an  inspector, 
her  name  may  be  sent  in  to  the  Education  Department  before  the  1st 
of  October,  as  a  candidate  for  examination  in  the  following  December. 
But  though  this  is  the  shortest  road  to  the  position  of  a  certificated 
teacher,  it  is  by  no  means  the  surest.  Not  to  mention  the  natural  un- 
willingness of  managers  to  risk  the  loss,  both  of  efiiciency  and  of  money, 
which  the  employment  of  an  uncertificated  teacher  may  involve,  the 
chance  of  passing  the  examination,  at  all  events  of  passing  it  with 
distinction,  is  very  much  less  than  the  chance  of  a  student  in  a  train- 
ing college.  Upon  this  point  the  statistics  are  very  significant.  At  the 
examination  last  Christmas,  out  of  1,809  students  of  training  colleges 
who  passed,  only  200  fell  into  the  third  division  and  only  83  into  the 
fourth.  Out  of  859  acting  teachers  who  passed,  609  were  placed  in  the 
third  division  and  96  in  the  fourth.  The  comparison  between  the  numbers 
respectively  placed  in  the  first  division  was  365  and  11.  It  may  be 
objected  that  these  acting  teachers  were  not  ladies,  and  therefore  had  not 
received  a  good  education  outside  a  training  college.  The  answer  to  this 
is,  first,  that  though  the  education  ordinarily  given  to  young  ladies  in  the 
school-room  comprises  much  that  is  not  taught  in  a  training  college, 
the  students  in  a  training  college  have  probably  learnt  what  is  taught 
there  much  more  thoroughly ;  and  secondly  that  the  examination  partly 
turns  upon  knowledge  of  school  management,  a  subject  in  which  the 
acting  teacher  is  likely  to  be  very  much  behind  the  student  of  a  training 
college.  The  former  has  only  had  experience  of  the  school  which  has  been 
under  her  own  care.  At  best,  therefore,  she  can  but  have  been  feeling 
her  way.  The  student,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  the  advantage  of 
teaching  in  the  practising  bcLool  attached  to  the  college,  with  her  progress 
watched  and  her  faults  pointed  out  by  thoroughly  competent  teachers. 
There  is  all  the  difference  between  the  training  of  the  two  that  there  is 
between  a  medical  student  who  sets  up  as  a  surgeon  directly  he  has  re- 
ceived his  license  to  practise,  and  one  who  becomes  house  surgeon  in  a 
great  hospital  and  enjoys  an  opportunity  of  watching  operations  conducted 
by  the  first  men  in  the  profession. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  certificate 
examination.  At  the  examination  last  Christmas  seven  papers  were  set 
for  second  year  students,  three  hours  being  allowed  for  each  paper.  In 
the  composition  and  grammar  paper  alternative  subjects  were  given  for  a 
short  English  essay ;  alternative  passages  from  English  poets  were  set  for 
explanation  and  analysis ;  and  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  history  and 
derivation  of  certain  specified  words.  In  history  the  questions  assumed 
a  fair  knowledge  of  English  history  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Crimean 
War.  The  answers  to  some  of  the  questions,  if  they  were  at  all  adequate, 
would  almost  be  essays ;  at  Jea.st  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer,  on  any 
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smaller  scale,  such  questions  as  "Describe  the  foreign  wars  and  policy  of 
England  during  the  time  of  Cromwell,"  "  Give  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  results  of  the  chief  chartered  trading  companies,"  and  "  Give  an 
account  of  the  changes  in  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  from  the  time 
of  Charles  II."  In  school  management,  besides  the  filling  up  of  an 
imaginary  school  register,  questions  were  given  on  points  of  discipline, 
organization,  and  moral  training.  In  domestic  economy  the  questions  bore 
on  the  clothing  and  duties  of  servants,  on  the  cost  and  modes  of  prepar- 
ing various  meals,  on  ventilation  and  disinfection,  on  the  benefit  of  the 
Post  Office  savings  bank  and  of  paying  ready  money.  There  were  also 
papers  in  geography,  arithmetic,  and  music.  A  student  in  a  training  college 
approaches  this  examination  after  two  years  of  hard  and  continuous  ap- 
plication under  good  instruction.  An  acting  teacher  comes  to  the  ordeal 
after  six  months  or  a  year  passed  in  the  perplexities  of  school  life  with 
few  or  no  opportunities  for  receiving  instruction.  Might  it  not  have  been 
expected  that  the  results  in  the  two  cases  would  be  such  as  the  statistics 
just  given  show  them  to  be  ?  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  small  importance  in 
which  division  a  candidate  finds  herself.  If  she  falls  as  low  as  the  fourth 
division,  she  only  receives  a  third  class  certificate,  which  does  not  entitle 
her  to  have  the  charge  of  pupil  teachers,  and  can  be  raised  only  by  ex- 
amination. And  though  a  place  in  the  third  division  entitles  the  candi- 
date to  the  ordinary  certificate,  yet  as  the  relative  proficiency  of  the 
candidates  according  to  examination  is  marked  upon  their  certificates, 
her  comparative  failure  will  be  known  to  any  school  managers  who  may 
think  of  engaging  her. 

If  a  lady  wishes  to  become  a  student  in  a  training  college,  she  must 
pass  the  admission  examination.  The  Education  Department  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  candidates  for  this  examination. 
All  it  does  is  to  stipulate  that  the  candidates  shall  sign  a  declaration 
that  they  intend  bend  fide  to  adopt  and  follow  the  profession  of  teacher 
in  elementary  schools,  and  that  they  will  be  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age  on  the  1st  of  January  next  following  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion. Subject  to  these  conditions,  the  candidate  makes  her  own  terms 
with  the  authorities  of  the  training  college.  The  main  difficulty  under 
which  a  lady  who  presents  herself  as  a  candidate  will  labour  is  the 
competition  of  girls  who  have  been  pupil  teachers  for  five  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  have  undergone  six  successive  examinations  of  constantly 
increasing  difficulty  in  the  very  subjects  upon  which  the  admission  ex- 
amination chiefly  turns.  A  process  of  this  sort  enables  a  clever  and  in- 
dustrious girl  to  meet  the  last-mentioned  test  with  confidence,  and  more- 
over with  a  confidence  which  seems  to  be  justified  by  results.  At  Christmas, 
1872,  there  were  1,381  candidates  for  admission  into  the  training  schools 
in  England  and  "Wales.  Of  these,  1,020  had  been  pupil  teachers,  while 
only  861  were  non-pupil  teachers.  Yet  161  out  of  the  361  failed  to  pass, 
while  out  of  the  much  larger  number  of  1,020  there  were  only  199  failures. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things  which  should  confine 
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success  in  the  admission  examination  to  pupil  teachers.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  put  young  ladies  on  the  same  footing  is  that  the  elementary  in- 
struction usually  given  to  them  should  be  sounder.  The  questions  set  in 
the  admission  examination  are,  with  one  exception,  such  as  any  girl  who  has 
been  thoroughly  grounded  in  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
music  ought  to  answer  easily.  The  exception  is  the  questions  on  school 
management.  But  girls  can  be  instructed  in  the  arts  of  teaching  and 
managing  children  as  well  as  in  other  subjects,  and  a  good  governess, 
whether  at  school  or  at  home,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  occasional 
lessons  on  these  two  points  if  she  found  herself  in  charge  of  girls  who 
wanted  such  instruction.  Like  most  other  things,  good  teaching  is  to  be 
had  whenever  there  is  a  real  demand  for  it ;  and  if  it  is  once  understood 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  young  ladies  wish  to  receive  an  education 
which  will  qualify  them  in  case  of  necessity  to  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  teachers  capable  of  giving  such  an  education  will 
soon  be  forthcoming. 

Of  course  the  life  in  a  Training  School  is  in  some  respects  far  from  attrac- 
tive. The  students  are  kept  very  close  to  their  work,  for  a  greal  deal  has 
to  be  got  through  in  the  two  years,  and  in  a  community  composed  of  girls 
of  all  classes  the  discipline  is  necessarily  strict.  The  students  have  but 
little  time  to  themselves,  and  in  some  cases,  at  all  events,  there  are 
neither  sufficient  opportunities  nor  sufficient  means  for  taking  physical 
exercise.  This  is  a  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment ought  to  be  directed.  The  Training  Colleges  very  properly  attach 
great  weight  to  the  report  of  the  medical  inspector  in  choosing  their  stu- 
dents. But  even  robust  health  will  not  always  endure  the  combination  of 
hard  woi'k,  much  confinement,  and  little  exercise  for  the  two  important 
years  from  eighteen  to  twenty.  In  those  of  the  Training  Schools  which  are 
situated  in  large  towns,  and  have  been  built  before  air  and  exercise  were 
as  much  valued  as  they  now  are,  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
reform.  But  in  all  cases  space  may  be  found  or  made  for  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  gymnasium,  and  an  hour  a  day  spent  in  this  way,  in  addition  to 
the  walks  already  prescribed,  would  throw  off  a  good  many  headaches, 
and  occasionally  prevent  a  break  down.  The  routine  of  life  is  probably 
pretty  much  the  same  at  all  Training  Schools.  The  students  are  at  work, 
either  in  their  own  classes  or  in  the  practising  schools,  for  about  eight 
hours  a  day.  They  have  their  meals  in  common.  In  the  evening  they 
are  together  in  the  class-rpoms  or  sitting-rooms,  either  preparing  their 
class  work  for  the  next  day,  or  studying  by  themselves  for  the  certificate 
examination,  or  amusing  themselves  as  they  best  can.  The  dormitories 
are  arranged  so  that  each  student  has  a  compartment  separated  from  the 
rest  by  partitions  high  enough  to  secure  privacy.  Where  the  choice  lies 
between  entering  a  Training  School  and  qualifying  for  the  certificate 
examination  as  an  acting  teacher,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former 
course  is  the  one  that  will  recommend  itself  to  ladies  who  are  really  in 
earnest  about  becoming  schoolmistresses.  But  in  one  case  at  least  there 
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is  a  third  alternative.  The  Home  and  Colonial  Training  College  in 
London  provides  a  special  course  of  training  for  candidates  for  certificates 
not  living  within  the  walls.  The  requirements  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment are  satisfied  by  these  out-door  students  serving  for  six  months  as 
assistants  under  certificated  teachers  in  the  practising  schools  attached  to 
the  College,  and  the  experience  thus  gained  is  supplemented  by  a  further 
six  months  passed  in  attending  classes  and  lectures.  The  authorities  of 
the  College  are  of  opinion  that  a  year  spent  in  this  way  will  give  an  intel- 
ligent student  the  practical  knowledge  she  needs  to  make  her  a  thoroughly 
efficient  teacher.  As  compared  with  residence  in  a  Training  School,  this 
mode  of  preparation  has  the  advantage  of  greater  independence  and  relief 
from  necessary  association  with  fellow- students. 

Though  a  visitor  may  walk  through  the  class-rooms  of  a  Training 
School,  and  be  only  struck  with  the  general  intelligence  and  lady-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  students,  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  roughness  about 
many  of  them  when  they  first  enter.  They  have  most  of  them  been 
pupil  teachers,  and  as  such  have  lived  till  eighteen  in  their  fathers'  houses 
— these  fathers  being  usually  labourers,  artizans,  or  small  tradesmen. 
Girls  of  eighteen  are,  in  most  cases,  very  imitative,  and  very  quick  at 
catching  up  social  usages  of  which  they  do  not  wish  to  be  thought 
ignorant ;  but  as  each  year  brings  its  fresh  stock  of  raw  material  into  the 
College,  there  must  be  an  interval  in  which  this  imitative  process  has  not 
had  time  to  produce  results,  and  during  that  time  young  women  who  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  refinement  of  behaviour  and  conversation  may 
derive  a  large  amount  of  annoyance  from  the  enforced  companionship  of 
the  new  comers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  living  in  a  Training  College 
is  almost  entirely  borne  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  managers  of  the 
College.  The  student  pays  a  small  entrance  fee,  and  is  then  lodged  and 
boarded  free  for  two  years.  The  out-door  student  earns  no  Government 
grant  for  the  College,  and  consequently  she  has  to  pay — though  at  a  very 
moderate  rate — for  the  instruction  she  receives,  besides  having,  if  she  is 
not  living  at  home,  to  find  board  and  lodging  for  herself.  As  between 
these  two  methods  of  training,  therefore,  the  choice  will  be  determined 
mainly  by  the  circumstances  of  the  student.  When  her  home  happens 
to  be  near  a  Training  College  which  takes  out-door  pupils,  she  will  pro- 
bably prefer  to  attend  in  that  character ;  where  she  must  in  any  case 
leave  home,  she  will  have  to  decide  between  the  greater  independence  and 
isolation  of  living  in  lodgings  and  the  greater  economy  of  becoming  a 
Queen's  scholar.  At  present,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  only  one  Training 
College  which  makes  provision  for  non-resident  students,  but  if  the  ex- 
periment is  successful  the  plan  will  probably  be  followed  in  all  town 
Training  Schools. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  upon  the  qualifications  which  a  lady  should 
possess  who  resolves  to  become  an  elementary  schoolmistress.  There 
should  first  of  all  be  a  keen  desire  to  do  well  in  her  profession.  The 
motives  of  this  desire  will  be  different  in  different  cases.  One  girl  will 
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take  most  interest  in  the  religious  and  moral  side  of  her  work  ;  another 
will  love  teaching  for  its  own  sake  ;  another  will  be  chiefly  actuated 
by  the  legitimate  hope  of  making  a  living  by  her  own  labour.  The  essen- 
tial point  is  that  in  whatever  light  they  regard  it,  they  should  throw  their 
whole  energy  into  their  work.  The  next  requirement  is  that  they  should 
have  a  genuine  love  of  children.  Without  this  a  great  part  of  their 
everyday  work  will  prove  unspeakably  irksome  and  annoying.  Any 
teacher  may  get  interested  in  a  clever  pupil,  but  it  needs  a  special  gift 
to  make  the  companionship  of  children  endurable,  when  among  them  are 
to  be  found — at  all  events  when  they  first  come  to  school — represen- 
tatives of  all  the  common  forms  of  naughtiness  and  coarseness.  In  the 
third  place  there  must  be  good  health.  The  work  of  an  elementary 
teacher  makes  heavy  demands  on  the  legs,  the  lungs,  and  the  power  of 
attention.  In  something  like  five  hours  a  day  she  must  be  standing  or 
moving  about,  using  her  voice  almost  continuously,  and  having  her  eyes 
in  all  places  at  once.  A  pupil  teacher  has  been  acclimatised  to  this 
sort  of  life  from  the  time  she  was  thirteen,  but  to  a  lady  who  enters  upon 
it  without  preparation,  it  must  at  first  be  exceedingly  trying,  and  she 
may  find  to  her  cost  that  she  has  altogether  miscalculated  her  powers  of 
endurance,  and  that  years  of  study  and  preparation  have  been  thrown 
away,  from  the  want  of  the  physical  strength,  without  which  neither 
energy  nor  intellect  can  avail  the  teacher  anything. 
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MAINARDI  ARLOTTO,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Arlotto  the  Parson, 
was  born  of  a  poor  family  at  Florence  in  1395.  He  was  born  on  a 
day  which  the  Italians  call  Berlingacch.  which  is  the  Thursday  before 
the  day  of  the  Carnival,  and  is  called  by  the  Siennese  //  yiovedi 
yrasso,  and  La  giobbia  grassa  by  the  people  cf  Lombardy.  On  this 
day  they  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry,  the  woid  berlingaccio  having 
reference  to  a  tongue  loosened  by  potations.  The  day  of  his  birth  seems 
a  prelude  to  the  festive  nature  of  the  man.  His  name  also  looks  in  the 
same  direction,  signifying  one  too  much  given  to  revelry  so-called,  and 
upon  this  name  the  first  anecdote  among  his  Facetiae  is  founded.  On  an 
occasion  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  the  blessed  Antonino  of  venerable 
memory,  asked  Arlotto  whether  that  was  his  real  name.  On  receiving  a 
reply  in  the  affirmative,  he  appeared  much  astonished,  and  said  he  had 
supposed  that  if  names  might  be  bought,  every  one  would  go  to  some  ex- 
pense for  a  good  one,  seeing  that  it  is  like  the  apothecary's  ointment,  and 
yet  here  was  a  man  whose  father  went  out  of  his  way  to  find  a  bad  one. 
"  Sir,"  said  Arlotto,  "be  not  astonished.  My  father  did  worse  things 
than  this."  "  What  were  they  ?  "  said  the  Archbishop.  "  Why,"  re- 
plied Arlotto,  "  instead  of  lending  at  usury,  he  borrowed."  "  Are  you 
not  aware,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  that  lending  at  usury  would  have  led 
him  to  hell  ?  "  "  But  borrowing,"  said  Arlotto,  "  led  him  to  prison,  and 
there  he  died."  Arlotto,  after  a  preliminary  course  of  grammar  and  arith- 
metic, was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  woolstapler,  at  that  time  a  favourite 
occupation  of  the  Florentine  burghers.  Becoming  weary  of  this  before  he 
had  seen  thirty  summers,  he  caused  himself  to  be  anointed  priest,  for  which 
profession  his  little  education  was  then  deemed  sufficient,  and  obtained 
the  charge  of  the  parish  church  of  S.  Crega,  at  Macinoli,  in  the  diocese 
of  the  fair  Fiesole — a  church  to  which  he  was  married  for  some  sixty 
years. 

His  jovial  disposition  and  keen  intelligence  soon  acquired  for  him 
celebrity.  He  became  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,  but  was  not 
satisfied  with  this — and  when  is  man's  heart  satisfied  ?  "  It  is,"  says  the 
Arabic  proverb,  "  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  kite's  dinner,  but  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  are  not  sufficient  for  it."  He 
longed  for  the  admiration  of  other  abler  eyes.  And  so  he  determined  to 
travel,  to  "  see  the  world,"  in  popular  parlance — and  the  reader,  by  reflect- 
ing that  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  period  held,  at  the  same  time,  three  or 
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four  or  more  churches,  so  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  residence,  will 
not  wonder  that  the  little  church  of  Macinoli  did  not  prevent  Arlotto 
making  long  and  repeated  voyages ;  as,  for  instance,  sometimes  into 
Flanders.  He  accordingly  obtained  a  situation  as  chaplain  of  one  of  the 
Florentine  galleys,  which  conveyed  him  to  our  metropolis,  and  afterwards 
to  Naples,  where  that  famous  bon  mot  of  his  relating  to  the  unwise  con- 
fidence of  Alfonso  was  born.  As  some  of  the  readers  of  this  article  may 
never  have  heard  of  it,  it  is  here  shortly  related. 

Alfonso  had  given  a  German  a  large  sum  of  gold  to  buy  for  him  horses 
in  Germany.  Arlotto  told  him  he  should  put  his  name  down  in  his  Book 
of  Fools  for  his  credulous  simplicity.  His  Majesty,  so  far  from  being 
displeased  with  the  parson's  impertinence,  laughed,  and  said,  "  How  if 
the  German  returns  with  the  horses  ?  "  "  In  that  case,"  said  Arlotto,  "  I 
should  erase  your  name  and  insert  his  in  its  place."  This  sample  of 
ecclesiastical  morality  will  be  followed  by  others  equally  eccentric. 

On  one  of  his  voyages  to  Flanders  he  was  charged  with  several  com- 
missions by  numerous  friends.  These  he  received  in  the  form  of  memo- 
randa with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  departed.  Some  of  these  memoranda 
contained  money  wrapped  in  them,  others  held  nothing  but  writing.  What 
Arlotto  then  did  is  to  be  considered  by  those  who  are  troubled  with  the 
commissions  of  their  friends  in  the  country.  One  wiridy  day,  opening  his 
trunk,  he  took  out  these  memoranda  and  placed  them  all  on  the  side 
of  the  vessel.  Like  the  Sibyl's  leaves  immediately  were  scattered  those 
which  contained  no  money,  while  the  rest  remaining  were  executed  when 
he  arrived  at  Flanders. 

In  this  very  voyage  the  captain,  a  penurious  fellow,  had  some  delicate 
cream-cheeses,  which  he  reserved  for  his  own  eating,  giving  his  passengers, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  looking  on  at  his  repast.  Arlotto  conceived 
a  desire  for  them,  found  out  where  they  were,  and  undermining  a  couple 
of  them,  filled  a  tolerably  large  flask,  which  he  made  pretence  to  drink 
after  dinner.  In  the  meantime  the  steward  told  the  captain  some  one 
had  cheated  him  out  of  a  portion  of  his  cheeses.  The  chests  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  searched,  but  nothing  found.  The  captain  was  in  despair, 
when,  one  day,  Arlotto,  under  promise  of  forgiveness,  told  him  his  little 
invention. 

A  certain  priest,  a  friend  of  Arlotto,  was  troubled  with  a  desire  for 
making  money  by  merchandise,  and  had  invested  in  elastic  balls  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  filled  forty  large  chests  with  them,  and  spent  all  his 
living.  Having  achieved  this  outlay,  he  communicated  his  intentions  to 
Arlotto.  Arlotto,  seeing  the  time  for  advice  was  gone  by,  and  not  wishing 
to  discourage  him,  said  simply,  "When  you  return,  remind  me  to  tell 
you  of  the  adventure  of  the  cats." 

The  priest  departed,  and  having  sold  as  many  elastic  balls  as  he  could 
in  foreign  parts,  still  found  a  large  surplus  remaining.  The  shops  were 
supplied  by  him  for  several  years,  and  these  elastic  goods  became  odious 
in  his  sight.  He  returned  heartily  sick  of  his  mercantile  speculation,  and 
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resolving  no  more  to  make  broth  in  a  bread-basket, — as  the  Italians  sav, 
whose  bread-baskets  are  made  of  wicker,  of  one  not  minding  his  own  busi- 
ness—asked Arlotto  for  "the  adventure  of  the  cats."  Then  follows 
substantially  the  story  of  Mr.  Richard  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

But  the  ragged  Dick,  after  a  recital  of  whose  Gesta  we  yearned  in  our 
youthful  years,  is  here  a  rich  and  respectable  Genoese  merchant.  The 
story  is  greatly  diversified  by  the  relation  that  a  short  rod  is  laid  with 
every  fork  and  spoon  for  each  guest  to  drive  away  the  mice.  The  end  of 
the  tale  is,  that  another  merchant,  stimulated  by  the  generosity  of  the  King 
to  his  predecessor,  brought  him  over  a  sumptuous  present  of  gold-brocade 
and  ornaments,  in  value  about  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  was  rewarded  by 
his  Majesty,  after  a  long  deliberation  with  his  councillors  as  to  a  fit  return, 
with  a  couple  of  cats.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  thread  of  thought  which 
in  the  miiid  of  Arlotto  connected  this  tale  of  the  cats  with  that  gainless 
venture  in  elastic  goods. 

Between  a  certain  Canon  Picchini  and  the  subject  of  our  article  was  a 
kind  of  predatorial  feud.  At  times  Arlotto  made  incursions  on  the  chattels 
of  Picchini,  and  rice  versa.  One  day,  Arlotto  going  to  Picchini's  house 
when  Picchini  wasn't  at  home,  stole  a  quantity  of  iron  tools  and  linen 
raiment,  which  he  hid  carefully  under  his  long  cloak  and  carried  away. 
Unfortunately  he  met  the  owner  on  his  way  home.  He  immediately 
accosted  him  familiarly,  took  his  arm  with  his  disengaged  hand,  and  spoke 
as  follows  : — "  It  seems  to  me  now  time,  0  Picchini,  for  us  to  amend  our 
lives  of  our  past  errors.  We  are  both  old,  and  cannot  be  far  distant  from 
the  grave  ;  and  you  know  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  done.  We  have  both  of  us  borrowed  from  one  another,  without 
any  intention  of  repayment,various  articles,  as  bread,  onions,  meat,  cheese, 
and  many  others,  sometimes  for  mere  diversion,  but  more  often  for  dinner. 
Now  there  is  a  commandment  touching  stealing,  as  we  both  well  know,  and 
I  for  one  intend  to  reform.  Although  I  have  been  more  in  this  matter 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  I  propose  we  should  solemnly  pardon  one 
another  now,  and  abstain  from  such  enormities  for  the  future.  What,  how- 
ever, each  has  at  present  taken  from  the  other,  that  let  him  retain,  and 
he  who  is  the  worst  off,  on  his  own  head  be  it." 

Picchini,  who  had  been  on  a  similar  mission  to  that  of  Arlotto,  but 
had  only  succeeded  in  abstracting  from  that  gentleman's  abode  a  small 
sausage,  said  he  was  well  content,  imagining  the  advantage  to  be  on  his 
side.  Then,  standing  in  the  street,  they  solemnly  pardoned  one  another, 
and,  after  having  kissed  each  of  them  the  other's  mouth,  in  sign  of  full 
satisfaction,  and  peace,  and  plenary  discharge  of  all  past  claims,  Arlotto 
produced  the  few  trifles  he  had  till  now  concealed  under  his  cloak,  and 
claimed  for  them  the  benefit  of  the  just  completed  treaty. 

A  tragic  circumstance  happened  to  Arlotto,  however,  poena  pede 
daudo,  at  his  friend's  death.  He  was  accused  of  having  abstracted  from 
his  purse  150  crowns.  The  accusation  was  unjust.  It  is  true  that 
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Arlotto  had  made  inquisition  into  Picchini's  pockets,  but  had  discovered 
therein  nothing  but  a  couple  of  florins,  and  was  himself  almost  dead  with 
vexation  at  having  restored  this  booty  as  too  trifling,  with,  by  mistake,  an 
additional  florin  of  his  own.  It  was  a  custom  after  this  to  say  that, 
whereas  at  the  death  of  a  priest  one  usually  received  something,  it  cost 
Arlotto,  on  the  contrary,  an  expenditure. 

One  day  Arlotto  was  invited  by  another  ecclesiastical  friend  to  com- 
pose and  preach  the  annual  panegyric  of  a  tutelar  saint,  concerning  whom 
that  friend  himself  had  discoursed  largely  in  the  preceding  year,  enume- 
rating his  miracles,  the  particulars  of  his  life,  and  other  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  him. 

Arlotto  agreeing,  his  friend  told  him  his  panegyric  must  be  short,  as 
the  hour  of  the  service  was  late,  and  the  Florentines,  noted  for  their  impa- 
tience of  long  discourses,  had  made  that  a  subject  of  particular  request. 
Arlotto  accordingly,  after  the  Elevation  of  the  Mass,  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  prefacing  his  remarks  with  what  his  friend  had  told  him  concerning 
their  want  of  patience,  their  particular  demand  of  conciseness,  and  his 
own  desire  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  others,  went  on  to  say  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  congregation  had  heard  only  the  year  before  the  whole 
life  and  actions  of  the  saint  concerned  elaborately  set  forth  by  his  holy 
brother  in  a  learned  discourse,  with  his  passion,  miracles,  and  martyrdom, 
and  since  then  nothing  of  importance  had  occurred  to  add  to  his  biography, 
.  and  seeing  the  hour  was  late  and  the  congregation  in  great  haste  to  be 
gone,  being  wearied  out  with  the  necessary  length  of  the  Mass,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  necessity  to  repeat  to  them  what  they  had  heard  already 
a  year  ago,  inasmuch  as  those  who  were  not  present  at  that  time,  and 
had  not  heard  the  discourse,  might  inquire  as  to  its  substance  from 
those  who  were ;  and  so  having  given  the  congregation  his  benediction, 
departed. 

Some  young  men,  less  solicitous  about  their  souls  than  their  sweet- 
hearts, one  day  asked  him,  as  he  was  about  to  perform  Divine  service,  to 
give  them  a  Hunting  Mass,  that  is,  one  got  through  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 
but  Arlotto,  instead  of  complying,  made  them  wait  some  time  before  he 
commenced,  excusing  himself  by  saying,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Missal,  as  if  in  search  of  something,  "  that  he  could  not  yet  find  the  Hunt- 
ing Mass."  Our  readers  should  understand  that,  before  the  reform  of  the 
Missal  and  rites  and  ceremonies  therein  contained,  there  was  a  certain 
Missa  Venatoria,  or  Secca  (Hunting  or  Dry  Mass),  which  was  wont  to 
bo  said  to  sportsmen,  who  are  generally  in  haste  to  be  off.  So  Masses 
read  at  full  speed  came  to  be  called  Hunting  Masses. 

On  another  occasion,  a  friend  of  the  same  order  as  Arlotto  wanted  him 
to  accompany  him  on  board  a  galley.  Arlotto  made  many  excuses  for  not 
going,  but  at  last,  seeing  his  friend  resolved,  told  him  the  following  tale  : — 
Once  upon  a  time,  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  thrushes,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Romagna,  conceived  a  desire  of  going  abroad  to  seek  its 
fortune  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  figs  and  grapes  were  ripe,  set  forth  on  a 
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journey.  Their  first  halting-place  was  the  Alps.  The  peasants  who 
dwelt  among  those  mountains  spread  nets  and  captured  many.  The  rest 
journeyed  onward  to  Mugello,  where  they  found  excellent  pasturage ;  but, 
nevertheless,  again  many  were  captured.  Then  they  passed  into  the 
plain  of  Florence,  and  found  figs  and  grapes,  soft  and  sunny  to  perfec- 
tion ;  but  very  many  again  were  captured.  Then  the  survivors  flew  to 
Valdipesa,  where  they  lodged  comfortably  in  a  land  full  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  closely-woven  woods.  Here,  after  deliberation,  they  resolved 
to  rest,  but  in  a  day  or  two  almost  all  were  taken  by  nets,  brick-traps, 
fowling-lanterns,  and  bird-lime,  and  other  devices,  in  such  sort  that  the 
remainder  took  a  speedy  departure  over  the  mountains,  and  to  each  one  of 
them  every  hour  that  intervened  between  his  exit  from  Valdipesa  and  his 
return  to  the  Romagna  appeared  at  least  a  thousand  years.  Now  those 
who  had  remained  behind,  seeing  those  who  returned  fat  and  in  excellent 
condition,  congratulated  them,  and  bewailed  their  own  ineptitude,  who 
had  stayed  in  their  fatherland  to  feed  themselves  with  a  few  acorns,  or 
die  of  famine.  But  those  few  experienced  birds  replied,  "Ye  fools  and 
birds  of  weak  understanding,  see  ye  not  how  few  of  us  are  come  back  ?  Not 
one  out  of  a  thousand  has  returned  of  those  who  went ;  and  if  ye  knew  the 
dangers,  the  misfortune,  the  stonings,  the  stick-blows,  and  the  surprises  we 
have  suffered,  ye  would  rather  pity  us  with  tears  and  lamentations  than 
desire  to  travel  abroad  as  we  have  travelled.  Nevertheless,  if  ye  will  go,  and 
have  the  fortune  to  return,  we  know  well  ye  will  make  a  vow  to  do  the 
like  never  more."  And  upon  this  Arlotto  added,  applying  to  the 
moral,  "  So  I  say  to  you,  in  this  business  of  going  to  the  galleys,  don't  go, 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  for  many  there  are  who  go  thither  for  wool  and 
come  back  shorn ;  and  beware  of  taking  me  as  an  example  to  the  contrary, 
for  if  you  knew  the  inconveniences  I  have  suffered,  you  would  pity  me, 
and  be  cured  of  a  desire  to  go  on  board  a  galley  for  ever." 

One  day,  after  Arlotto  had  returned  from  a  voyage  in  one  of  these 
galleys  to  his  parish  church,  he  finds  that,  owing  to  his  prolonged  absence, 
the  mice  have  gnawed  their  way  through  a  couple  of  cupboards  and  a  chest 
of  drawers,  partially  devoured  a  counterpane,  and  done  vast  damage  to  a 
quantity  of  his  linen  and  woollen  vestments.  Upon  discovering  this, 
Arlotto  sets  up  a  wail  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  taking  a  re- 
markable resolution,  thus  apostrophizes  the  robbers:  "I  shall  never  bo 
satisfied  until  some  one  of  your  cursed  tribe  be  changed  in  nature  and  trans- 
formed into  a  cat."  To  effect  this  determination,  he  catches  by  traps  a 
number  of  mice,  and  places  them  in  a  box,  where  he  feeds  them  on  the 
diet  of  the  chameleon,  and  of  Love  as  he  is  poetically  conceived.  From 
time  to  time  he  goes  to  look  how  these  are  getting  on,  and  discovers  at 
the  end  of  a  month  that  a  considerable  quantity  have  been  eaten  by  their 
survivors.  These  survivors,  too,  gradually  diminish,  until  in  about  a 
fortnight  one  only  remains — a  monster,  horrid  and  deform,  the  moving 
grave  of  his  many  brothers.  Him  the  parson  takes,  and  binding  a  little 
bell  about  his  neck,  suffers  him  to  roam  at  large  through  the  house  after 
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his  own  sweet  will.  This  mouse  then,  mice-fed  for  many  weeks,  went 
out  hunting  his  accustomed  prey,  after  the  fashion  of  a  cat,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  do  till  his  death,  which  did  not  happen  till  three  years  after- 
wards, and  in  all  this  time  not  a  single  mouse  was  anywhere  to  be  seen  or 
heard  in  the  whole  house,  except  the  bell  mouse,  and  the  parson  mourned 
for  him  when  he  died  as  a  mother  mourns  for  a  child. 

Some  of  Arlotto's  observations  have  the  terse  sententiousness  of 
ancient  aphorisms.  A  vicious  and  ignorant  canon,  of  good  birth  how- 
ever, and  estate,  was  reviling  a  worthy  parson  of  a  little*village  who  was 
unable  to  tell  the  name  of  his  grandsire,  calling  him  "  beggar,"  "  scum," 
"  plebeian,"  and  by  other  titles ^of  a  like  kind.  Arlotto,  who  happened  to 
pass  by,  thus  reproved  him:  "His  family  and  poverty  alone  disgrace 
this  priest ;  but  you,  Sir  Canon,  disgrace  your  family  and  your  wealth." 

Hearing  a  young  man  richly  habited  making  use  of  improper  and 
obscene  expressions,  he  said,  "  Either  wear  clothes  like  your  words,  or 
use  words  like  your  clothes." 

Once  another  parson  came  to  him  saying,  "  I  have  a  great  secret  to 
trust  to  you,  but  you  must  first  promise  me  not  to  mention  it  to  anyone." 
Arlotto  replied,  "How  can  you  suppose  me  able  to  keep  a  secret  which 
you  are  unable  to  keep  yourself  ?  " 

On  one  occasion,  having  gone  to  a  church  of  "  Indulgences  "  or 
"  Perdono,"  which  was  situate  at  Casentino,  called  the  Perdono  of  Holy 
Places,  in  order  to  reach  1'Eremo  in  the  next  ensuing  Holy  Week,  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  certain  Piero,  whose  name  or  occupation  was  that 
of  a  broker,  sensale. 

The  evening  before  starting  this  sensale  had  eaten  an  indiscreetly 
large  quantity  of  carrots  or  sharp-snouted  rays — the  latter  a  kind  of 
fish  having  a  tail,  say  the  Academicians  of  Bran,  like  a  carrot — it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which,  in  the  Italian  of  over  four  centuries  ago. 
These  fishes  or  carrots,  therefore — it  does  not  matter  which — say  carrots 
— were  from  that  time  forward  his  detestation.  When  Arlotto  had 
ascertained  this  peculiarity  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  his  delight.  They  lodged  the  first  night  of  their  journey  with  a 
certain  host,  to  whom  Arlotto  made  none  other  request  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, save  only  that  he  should  provide  a  large  basin  of  boiled  carrots  for 
their  supper.  Wherefore  the  host,  when  the  hour  came  and  the  guests 
were  seated  at  table,  said,  "  You  know,  Sir  Priest,  that  this  evening  is  a 
fast,  and  that  it  is  fit  to  do  penance ;  therefore  hope  for  nothing  else  than 
these  boiled  carrots  which  I  have  brought  before  you,  boiling  them  that 
they  might  be  so  much  the  more  tender."  After  supper  they  went  to  bed, 
and  the  next  morning  breakfasted  at  a  place  called  Borselli,  in  which 
Arlotto  took  good  care  to  tell  the  innkeeper  not  to  let  them  have  anything 
but  carrots. 

The  satisfaction  of  Sensale  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  Arlotto,  of  course,  partook  sparingly  of  these  vegetables,  and 
had  his  own  private  refection  afterwards.  On  arriving  at  Borgo,  the 
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same  fare  awaited  them.  At  1'Eremo  again  carrots.  Then  at  a  monas- 
tery in  Vernia,  in  which  the  good  friars  unfortunately  had,  on  the  day  of 
their  arrival,  nothing  else  in  their  refectory.  For  an  old  law  was  imposed 
on  them  by  their  founder  to  eat  on  a  certain  day  of  the  month  vegetables 
only,  and  on  this  day  of  the  month  Arlotto  came.  Then  the  patience  of 
that  long-suffering  Sensale  was  finally  exhausted,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  familiar  but  detested  food,  he  began  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice 
words  which,  one  would  have  imagined  a  priori,  reverence  for  his  company 
and  Arlotto  might  have  restrained.  In  fact,  he  blasphemed  terribly, 
and  expressed  a  fear  that  he  should  become  possessed  by  carrots  ;  much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  good  friars,  who,  witnessing  such  wild  indignation, 
produced  by  what  appeai'ed  to  them  a  very  common  and  trifling  occurrence, 
immediately  concluded  that  the  poor  man  was  mad. 

Arlotto,  owing  to  his  easy  disposition,  was  always  more  or  less  preyed 
upon  by  a  legion  of  parasites.  His  indolent  and  careless  extravagance 
led  him  on  one  occasion,  when  a  companion  had  tapped  a  barrel  of  his 
best  wine  and  the  ruby  liquor  was  flowing  over  all  the  floor,  to  play  at 
beggar- my-neighbour,  the  beggar  to  rise  and  recork  the  barrel ;  which, 
indeed,  by  the  time  the  game  was  finished,  was  a  work  of  supererogation. 

At  another-  time  he  was  winnowed  by  a  dozen  huntsmen,  who  came 
with  four  horses,  sixteen  hounds,  and  five  sparrowhawks,  remaining  with 
him  so  many  days  as  they  had  birds,  and  then  departing,  left  him  in  charge 
of  the  dogs  till  their  return.  Arlotto,  with  his  usual  recklessness,  pro- 
mised to  take  great  care  of  these  animals,  but  reflecting  after  upon  his  in- 
discretion in  having  entertained  for  five  days  thirty-seven  famished 
mouths,  and  seeing,  besides,  that  out  of  sixty  brace  of  partridges,  a  bird  of 
which  he  was  particularly  fond,  there  remained  to  him  but  a  solitary  pair, 
he  went  every  day  and  showed  food  to  the  dogs,  and  when  they  drew  near 
to  devour  it,  drove  them  off  with  blows.  This  he  did  two  or  three  times 
a  day  for  the  space  of  three  days,  till  the  hunters'  return.  These,  finding 
their  dogs  in  but  poor  condition,  asked  Arlotto  the  reason,  who  replied, 
"  They  are  unwilling  to  eat,"  and  immediately  taking  a  piece  of  meat  in 
his  hand,  and  holding  it  forth  to  a  hound  who  then  happened  to  be  near, 
that  animal  fled  howling  and  took  refuge  in  an  out-house.  In  this 
manner,  then,  he  repaid  the  hunters. 

Desiring  once  to  avoid  the  inquisition  of  the  custom-house  officers  at 
Ostend,  he  stained  his  face  with  saffron,  and  rolling  himself  in  a  corner  of 
the  vessel,  in  a  rug,  began  to  groan  horribly.  The  officers  inquired  what 
ailed  him.  He  said,  "  Alas,  I  have  a  livid  plague-spot  on  my  left  thigh, 
which  pains  me  mightily,  and  I  fear  I  shall  die."  It  became  a  question, 
then,  which  of  the  officers  should  first  quit  the  ship,  for  they  verily  believed 
Arlotto  infected  ;  who  thus  saved  a  quantity  of  linen  and  pewter  plates,  for 
which  he  had  not  paid  duty. 

Being  asked  to  deliver  a  funeral  address  on  a  notoriously  bad  liver,  he 
began  by  excusing  himself  for  his  want  of  capacity,  and  his  ignorance 
where  to  begin  in  his  panegyric  of  a  man  who  had  left  so  great  a  fame 
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behind  him  :  "  that  there  were,  however,  four  illustrious  beasts,  invested 
with  fair  but  diverse  properties  :  the  first  was  good  alive,  but  not  dead — to 
wit,  the  ass ;  the  second  was  good  dead,  but  not  alive — to  wit,  the  gelded 
hog ;  the  third  was  good  both  alive  and  dead — to  wit,  the  ox ;  and  the 
last,"  he  continued,  "is  the  wolf  (Ivpo),  which  neither  alive  nor  dead  is 
good.  Wolf  (Lw/>o)  is  the  name,  you  know,  of  this  dead  gentleman. 
Had  I  not  reason,  then,  to  say  I  know  not  wher&  to  begin  in  my  panegyric  ? 
Let  his  praise,  therefore,  be  my  brevity;  "  and  with  that  he  dismissed  the 
congregation. 

Once  some  friends  came  to  dine  with  him,  and  having  entered  his 
house,  shut  him  out  and  ate  their  dinners  and  his  own.  Arlotto  hastened 
to  a  church  where  they  were  accustomed  to  perform  their  religious 
exercises,  and  when  he  had  made  them  enter  it  under  pretext  of  saying  a 
psalm,  embroidered  their  robes  with  a  benediction  of  sprinkling  from  a 
font  which  he  had  previously  filled  with  oil. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  reprisals  of  this  ecclesiastic. 

One  night,  coming,  cold,  wet,  and  wearied,  to  an  inn,  he  found  the  fire 
hidden  by  a  heap  of  countrymen,  who  were  playing  and  drinking  in  its 
welcome  warmth.  Notwithstanding  repeated  solicitation  and  his  necessi- 
ties, the  poor  old  man  was  unable  to  see,  much  less  to  feel,  the  fire.  Sud- 
denly, therefore,  shaking  an  empty  pursa,  he  assumed  the  attitude  of 
one  deep  in  thought.  Then  the  host  and  the  rest  asked  him  what 
ailed  him  ?  But  Arlotto  replied,  "  To  tell  you  the  truth  " — this  he  said 
telling  a  lie — "  I  have  just  discovered  that  I  have  lost  fifty  florins  on  my 
way  hither.  But  I  have  a  good  hope  of  finding  them  again,  for  they  were 
all  safe  in  a  purse  attached  to  my  saddle  when  I  last  mounted,  having 
dismounted  for  a  certain  purpose,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise, 
about  half  a  mile  from  this  hostel.  As  the  weather  is  so  bad,  I  don't 
suppose  any  one  has  passed  on  the  road  since  myself.  But  please  call  me 
early  to-morrow,  that  I  may  set  out  with  the  first  light  to  find  them. 
Scarcely  had  he  finished  speaking  before  the  countrymen  began  to  go  out 
one  by  one  softly  and  in  silence,  till  Arlotto  was  left  alone.  A  low 
murmur  was  heard  outside  occasionally  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind  and 
rain,  and  Arlotto,  looking  through  the  window,  saw  lanterns  and  torches 
ilitting  like  mad  fires  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  his  lost  treasure. 
Thereupon  he  went  to  the  fire  and  warmed  and  dried  himself  very  much 
at  his  ease,  moralising  on  the  love  of  money  in  mankind. 

On  another  occasion  a  certain  Captain  had  sent  to  an  ecclesiastical 
friend  who  lived  next  door  to  Arlotto,  a  dish  of  sweetbread.  The  porter 
left  the  delicacy  by  mistake  with  Arlotto,  with  this  message  :  "  My 
master  wishes  you  to  have  this  meat  ready  cooked  ;  he  will  dine  with  you, 
bringing  a  friend  with  him,  at  noon."  Arlotto  saw  the  mistake,  and 
replied  :  "  Tell  your  master  all  is  well."  Then  he  immediately  prepared 
the  repast,  and  ate  it  with  a  circle  of  select  friends  before  the  captain 
came.  But  the  captain  and  his  friend  went  to  the  house  of  that  other 
priest,  both  very  hungry.  They  considered  it  beneath  them  to  manifest 
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any  impatience,  but  at  last  the  priest  •wondering  at  the  length  of  their 
stay,  and  they  in  their  turn  at  the  dilatory  preparations  for  dinner  on  the 
part  of  the  priest,  the  Captain  asked,  "  Well,  are  we  ready  ?  "  The 
Priest :  "  To  do  what  ?  "  The  Captain  :  "  To  eat  the  sweetbread." 
The  Priest:  "What  sweetbread?"  The  Captain:  "That  I  sent  you 
this  morning,  bidding  you  wait  for  me  to  dinner."  The  Priest :  "No 
sweetbread  came,  and  I  have  already  made  my  meal  of  a  little  mutton." 
The  Captain  investigating  the  matter  more  fully,  found  that  Arlotto  had 
secured  the  sweetbread.  Upon  this  he  made  complaint  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  severely  rebuked  Arlotto,  who  said,  "  Monsignore,  I  am  the  party  to 
be  pitied  in  this  matter ;  for,  expecting  the  Captain  and  his  friend,  I  pro- 
vided every  kind  offish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  after  waiting  for  my  guests 
in  vain  till  noon,  was  obliged  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  compel 
people  to  come  in,  in  order  that  the  collation  might  not  become  meeky." 
Wherefore  the  Archbishop  dismissed  the  complainant,  but  soon  after 
Arlotto,  who  was  unable  at  times  to  control  himself,  called  an  adipose 
antagonist,  with  whom  he  had  had  .words,  "  a  pudding,"  and  for  this  was 
again  haled  before  Monsignore.  "Once,"  then  said  Arlotto,  "have  I 
appeared  in  this  sacred  assembly  on  account  of  a  sweetbread,  and  a  second 
time  on  account  of  a  pudding ;  the  Lord  knows  for  what  reason  I  may 
appear  here  on  a  third  occasion."  "Do  me  the  favour,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop, amidst  the  laughter  of  the  synod,  "  not  to  return  at  all,  even 
though  I  myself  should  summon  you." 

He  divided  one  of  his  sermons  into  three  heads.  "  The  first  head," 
he  said,  "  I  clearly  understand  myself,  but  it  will  not  be  plain  to  you. 
The  second  you  will  understand,  but  it  will  not  be  plain  to  me.  The 
third  neither  of  us  will  understand." 

His  first  head  treated  of  the  merit  of  charity,  and  he  introduced  into 
this  portion  of  his  sermon  a  clause  concerning  the  urgent  need  he  had 
himself  of  a  new  cloak.  His  second,  of  a  certain  mercantile  rnano3uvre, 
then  known  as  cambi  secchi,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
exchange  without  allowance,  much  affected  by  the  people  he  addressed. 
His  third,  of  the  attributes  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  which  that  day  was 
the  festival.  Carlo  Dati  mentions  this  sermon  in  his  Cicalate  on  the 
bean  symbol  of  Pythagoras,  which  he  said  was  the  twin  sister  of  the  third 
part  of  Arlotto's  discourse,  which  was  neither  understood  by  the  preacher 
nor  his  flock.  Many  more  of  the  jests  of  Arlotto  might  be  narrated,  but 
"  ohe  I  jam  satis,"  the  reader  will  exclaim,  to  whom  this  specimen  may 
suffice.  He  made  the  best  of  his  time,  and  time  in  return  made  the  best 
of  him,  preserving  him  in  this  valley  for  over  80  years.  Endowed  with 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  hilarity  by  the  god  Momus,  who  smiled  upon 
his  birth,  not  unmixed  with  a  large  share  of  common  sense  bestowed  on 
him  by  Mercury,  causing  him  never,  except  in  a  few  cases  like  those 
already  given,  to  neglect  his  own  interests,  he  was  loved  and  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  died  after  accumulating  what  was  then  considered  a 
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fair  amount  of  wealth,  and  a  long  and  happy  life,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
and  in  the  year  of  grace  1483.  This  inscription,  of  his  own  composition, 
remained  as  long  as  the  jealousy  of  time  allowed  it  on  his  tomb  : — 

THIS   SEPULCHRE   WAS   MADE,   BT    THE    PARSON   ARLOTTO, 

FOR   HIMSELF, 

AND   FOR   ANT    OTHER   MAN 

WHO   MAT   DESIRE    TO    ENTER    THEREIN. 

A  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  most  excellent  fancy  :  "where  are  his  gibes 
now  ?  his  songs,  his  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table 
in  a  roar  ?  "  Alas  !  the  greater  number  have  gone  with  him  along  that 
dark,  foul,  fearful,  unpaved  pathway,  by  which  Lesbia's  darling  descended 
into  Orcus  :  that  road  by  which  no  traveller  returns.  "  Alas,  poor  Yorick ! " 
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WILL  the  reflective  reader  ask  himself  why  it  is  that  French  journalists 
absorb  so  much  larger  a  share  of  public  attention  than  the  newspaper 
writers  of  other  countries  ?  They  are  not  more  argumentative  than  the 
English,  they  are  unquestionably  less  wise  than  Germans,  they  yield  to 
the  Americans  in  the  versatility  of  polemical  invective,  and  even  to  the 
Irish  in  their  favourite  art  of  screaming  about  nothing ;  as  to  epigram- 
matic wit,  the  Italians  with  their  pasquinades  are,  in  this  respect,  more 
than  their  masters.  Frenchmen  themselves  explain  the  interest  they 
excite  by  pretending  that  they  are  the  leaders  of  human  thought ;  but 
this  is  a  little  piece  of  vanity  with  not  much  truth  in  it.  The  French  are 
great  adapters  and  magnifiers  of  other  men's  ideas,  but  their  genius  is  not 
of  the  inventive  sort.  All  that  is  practical  in  their  political  theories  comes 
to  them  from  England  or  America ;  and  when  the  Communalists  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  name  of  what  seemed  to  them  a  new 
and  indispensable  right — that  is  local  self-government — they  were  only 
claiming  an  institution  which  has  flourished  in  Britain  for  now  five  hun- 
dred years.  *  Even  in  philosophy,  the  Encyclopaedists  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  are  credited  by  their  countrymen  with  having  been  the  first 
apostles  of  rationalism,  did  nothing  but  follow  the  lead  of  Hobbes  and 
Locke  ;  and  as  their  writings  were  at  bottom  rather  attacks  upon  Popery 
and  the  Jesuits  than  deliberate  impeachments  of  the  Christian  dogma,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  were  virtually  continuers  of  the  Eeformation.  The 
Bevolutionists  of  '93  certainly  seemed  to  go  a  good  way  in  experimental 
novelty,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  their  vagaries  which,  if  we 
look  to  it,  can  be  accepted  as  original.  When  they  beheaded  their  king 
and  republicanized  the  calendar  they  repeated  acts  perpetrated  with  much 
less  fuss  and  disorder  by  the  Boundheads ;  their  Eights  of  Man  were  a 
plagiarism — on  paper,  for  few  of  the  "  Eights  "  took  living  effect — of 
Hagna  Charta  and  of  the  Eetti  del  Popolo  promulgated  by  Thomas 
Aniello  (Masaniello)  at  Naples  in  1648  ;  their  Goddess  Eeason  had  been 
imagined  so  far  back  as  1535  by  that  Anabaptist  fanatic  John  Bokkold — 
better  known  as  John  of  Leyden — who  stirred  up  Munster  against  its 
bishop-prince,  and  held  anarchical  revels  in  the  city  for  six  months ;  and 
even  that  queerest  of  Eepublican  innovations,  which  consisted  in  placing 
military  commanders  under  the  constant  supervision  of  civil  commis- 
sioners, was  simply  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  whose  meddlesome  depu- 
ties, as  we  know,  hampered  and  plagued  Marlborough  almost  to  perdition. 
France,  it  may  be  urged,  has  artistic  and  literary  renown,  a  great  name 
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in  science,  immense  military  glory,  and  a  moral  influence  reaching  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  her  own  territory ;  but  these  again  are  catch 
phrases  which  do  not  bear  very  close  examination.  France  has  owned 
neither  a  Michael- Angelo  nor  a  Rubens,  a  Dante  nor  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Galileo  nor  a  Newton,  a  Mozart  nor  a  Rossini.  As  to  military  glory, 
before  Napoleon,  who  was  a  Corsican,  vanquished  the  armies  of  disunited 
and  distracted  Germany,  the  military  annals  of  France  offered  a  long 
series  of  such  crushing  defeats  as  Cressy,  Poictiers,  Aginconrt,  Pavia, 
Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Malplaquet,  Oudenarde,  and  Rosbach,  only  che- 
quered, here  and  there,  by  a  few  easy  triumphs  over  weak  neighbours,  or 
by  noisy  internecine  struggles,  so  that  now-a-day  partisans  of  the  white 
flag  are  reduced  to  boasting  over  the  one  victory  of  Fontenoy,  which  was 
gained  not  by  a  Frenchman,  but  by  Marshal  Saxe,  a  German.  Turning 
now  to  moral  influence,  we  see  that  whereas  an  Englishman  finds  his 
language,  literature,  and  institutions  thriving  over  a  third  of  the  globe,  and 
whereas  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Dutchmen,  and  Germans  can  point  to 
prosperous  settlements  of  their  founding  in  North  and  South  America, 
Africa  and  Australia,  Frenchmen  have  done  so  little  to  propagate  their 
name  and  customs  by  colonizing,  that  Algeria  itself  would  retain  not  a  trace 
of  them  if  once  the  garrisons  were  removed.  To  be  sure  all  these  cir- 
cumstances need  not  constitute  a  reason  why  we  English  should  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  French,  but  they  make  us  wonder  why  such  a  comparatively 
inferior  nation  should  arouse  so  much  more  attention  than  ourselves,  as 
they  undoubtedly  do.  Great  as  our  own  power,  and  successful  as  our 
own  institutions  may  be,  we,  as  Englishmen,  cannot  be  in  perpetual  adora- 
tion before  them ;  but  that  foreign  States  should  rank  us  rather  below 
than  on  a  line  with  the  French,  and  should  have  done  so  from  time  imme- 
morial, both  when  France  reared  her  head  and  crowed  and  when  she  lay 
bruised  under  our  feet,  is  a  mysterious  thing  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  seeking  the  causes  of  France's  popularity  outside  her  actual 
achievements  or  deserts. 

But  we  need  not  search  far.  Frenchmen  owe  their  popularity  not  so 
much  to  their  qualities  as  to  their  defects,  though  it  should  be  noticed 
that  their  defects,  being  exempt  from  hypocrisy,  often  wear  an  honester 
look  than  other  people's  virtues.  If  the  French  affected  British  propriety, 
German  gravity,  Spanish  superciliousness,  or  if  they  were  servile  as  the 
Italians,  we  might  speak  in  severe  terms  of  their  ungovernable  natures, 
their  inordinate  bumptiousness,  factiousness,  and  immorality.  But  how 
be  angry  with  men  who  are  the  first  to  laugh  at  their  own  vices,  and  who 
yet  retain  self-respect  enough  to  show  that  they  think  none  the  worse  of 
themselves  for  being  sinners  ?  It  is  in  this  inner  consciousness  of  inno- 
cence >that  lies  the  great  charm  of  the  French ;  they  do  wrong,  but  there 
is  such  a  smiling  candour  in  their  waywardness  that  it  disarms  censure. 
British  and  German  vice  is  an  ugly  thing  because  it  is  underhand  and 
cloaked  with  a  pretence  of  respectability  which  renders  it  doubly  offensive. 
If  we  look  at  a  crowd  of  young  English  people  disporting  themselves 
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loosely  in  a  casino,  we  see  at  once  by  their  constrained  afetttudes  or  by 
their  boisterous  gaiety  that  they  are  ill  at  ease  and  trying  to  stifle  the 
prickings  of  their  consciences  which  tell  them  that  they  are  misbehaving 
themselves.  Some,  perhaps,  are  cynically  dissolute,  but  the  majority  are 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  will  slink  away  from  the  place  of  riot,  dread- 
ing to  be  seen,  and  consequently  throwing  upon  themselves  and  their 
dissipation  an  air  wholly  disreputable.  In  the  same  way  a  young  Spaniard 
who  stalks  off  grandly  from  a  house  of  debauchery  to  pay  his  orisons  at 
the  shrine  of  his  patron  saint,  and,  who,  in  speaking  to  a  tailor  whose 
bill  he  does  not  intend  to  pay,  adopts  a  tone  of  grandiloquent  haughti- 
ness, is  a  grotesque  creature  exciting  little  sympathy.  But  a  Frenchman 
who  laughingly  brags  that  he  has  got  the  better  of  his  tailor,  and  French 
people  of  both  sexes  who  revel  at  casinos,  are  all  in  their  ways  funny  and 
seductive ;  because  there  is  not  one  among  them,  man  or  woman,  but 
feels  that  his  or  her  mission  in  this  life  is  amusement,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  make  a  secret  of  the  matter.  Viewed  in  this  light  French- 
men occupy  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  the  position  filled  in  private 
circles  by  those  merry,  bright-witted  rakes  who,  with  impunity,  do  and 
say  things  for  which  steadier  persons  would  be  ostracised.  They  are  in 
fact  the  spoiled  children  of  this  earth,  whom  we  love  in  our  own  despite, 
and  towards  whose  extravagances,  political  and  social,  we  shall  always 
feel  indulgently.  We  do  not  envy  them  their  institutions,  and  often, 
aloud,  we  thank  Heaven  that  we  are  not  as  these  men  are ;  but,  inwardly, 
we  rejoice  that  there  should  be  a  nation  ever  ready  to  put  our  own  un- 
spoken thoughts  into  words,  and  to  fling  stones  for  us  at  the  many  falla- 
cies, humbugs,  and  prejudices  which  we  dare  not  assail  ourselves.  In  this 
respect  the  encouragements  v.-e  bestow  on  the  French  resemble  not  only 
the  kindness  we  cherish  for  rakes,  but  also  the  patronage  which  noblemen 
of  old  used  to  vouchsafe  to  court  jesters,  whom  they  egged  on  to  say 
spiteful  things  and  to  play  pranks  against  big  people  who  could  not  be 
molested  otherwise.  If  the  jester  was  whipped  for  his  pains,  the  nobles 
put  on  a  virtuous  expression  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  had  quite 
deserved  it ;  and  so  we,  when  the  French  have  got  into  trouble  through 
trying,  with  our  warm  approval,  to  effect  something — say  a  Revolution  or 
the  establishment  of  a  Republic — which  we  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
see  attempted  on  our  shores  ;  so  we  moralize  finely  over  their  failure,  and 
say:  "What  could  you  expect  of  such  a  people?"  After  the  cruel 
humiliations  of  their  late  war  and  the  Commune  it  looked  as  if  the 
French  had  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  cat's-paw  part  they  had  been  made 
to  play  by  other  nations,  and  their  serious  writers  inveighed  in  bitter  terms 
against  the  foreigners  who  had  always  goaded  them  on  to  ridiculous  or 
perilous  adventures  at  home  and  abroad,  and  then  left  them  in  the  lurch. 
"Foreigners,"  they  said,  "were  delighted  to  see  us  liberate  the  Italians, 
but  they  gave  us  no  help,  and  would  have  given  us  none  if  our  generous 
folly  had  drawn  down  on  us,  as  it  very  nearly  did,  a  coalition  of  all 
Germany.  It  pleased  them  again  to  see  us  try  to  civilise  Mexico,  and 
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found  there  an  empire  •which  should  check  the  United  States  ;  but  they 
left  us  to  manage  this,  as  also  the  setlement  of  the  Roman  question, 
single-handed  ;  just  as  they  would  have  had  us,  single-handed,  go  forth 
to  free  the  Poles,  defend  the  Danes,  and  save  Saxony  and  Hanover  from 
being  swallowed  up.  As  to  home  matters,  foreigners  seem  to  regard  our 
country  as  an  insensible  body  politic  on  which  the  most  venturesome  experi- 
ments can  be  practised  as  in  corpore  vili ;  and  demagogues  like  Gambetta, 
Louis  Blanc,  and  Delescluze  are  enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  very 
men  who  are  loudest  in  denouncing  the  Radicals  of  their  own  lands.  We 
have  been  pricked  on,  in  short,  to  act  as  the  Quixotes  and  clowns  of 
Europe  ;  and  if  now  and  then  we  appeared  to  lead  other  nations,  we  did  so 
only  like  those  unlucky  sappers  who  walk  in  the  van  of  armies.  It  is  not 
the  sappers  who  have  settled  the  line  of  march ;  those  who  did  that  are 
behind,  but  the  sappers  are  sent  in  front  to  clear  the  way  and  run  the 
risks  of  ambush." 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  Frenchmen  wrote  in  the  first  hours  that 
followed  defeat;  but  their  fit  of  perspicacity  was  short-lived.  Now 
that  thirty  months  have  elapsed,  they  have  resumed  their  old  habit  of 
laughing  at  themselves  and  at  others,  of  blustering,  quarrelling,  cutting 
capers,  and  shouting ;  and  Europe  surveys  them  with  the  same  wondering 
curiosity  as  before,  setting  them  down  for  a  people  who  are  decidedly 
incorrigible,  and  who,  victorious  or  beaten,  will  continue  to  amuse, 
frighten,  and  scandalize  other  nations  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  This 
being  so,  it  may  please  the  reader  to  be  introduced  familiarly  to  the  score 
or  so  of  journalists  who  sway  French  people,  such  as  they  are,  and  make 
up  what  is  popularly  called  "  the  great  voice  of  the  French  Press."  The 
present  writer  speaks  of  them  from  personal  knowledge,  and  will  endea- 
vour to  sketch  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  their  natural  colours. 


II. 

A  name  that  is  often  quoted  in  London  papers  is  that  of  M.  John 
Lemoinne,  who  writes  for  the  Journal  des  Debats.  There  are  plenty  of 
English  essayists  as  clever  as  M.  Lemoinne,  whosa  names  are  not  known 
to  the  pnblic,  and  never  will  be  ;  but  to  see  a  Frenchman  write  sound 
sense  without  rhapsody  appears  so  strange  a  thing  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  that  whenever  M.  Lemoinne  puts  his  hand  to  a  long  leader  we 
hear  of  it  from  Lerwick  to  Land's  End.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  gratify  us 
that  M.  Lemoinne  was  brought  up  in  England,  owed  his  first  successes  to 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  literature,  and  speaks  our  language  with 
a  musical  purity  not  often  found  even  amongst  us  natives.  He  is  now 
fifty-eight,  and  is  a  thoughtful,  undemonstrative  man,  who  wears  a  white 
neck- cloth,  and  has  passed  his  manhood  in  wondering  why  France  should 
not  adapt  herself  to  British  institutions.  About  two  years  ago  he  let 
himself  be  converted  to  Republicanism,  much  as  a  man  is  converted  to 
swallowing  a  black-draught ;  but  he  readily  seized  on  the  Fusion  as  a  pre- 
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text  for  changing  sides  again,  and  on  the  evening  when  the  Count  de 
Chambord's  letter  of  renunciation  was  made  public  there  was  not  an 
unhappier  face  in  Paris  than  M.  Lemoinne's.  In  his  solemn  way,  M. 
Lemoinne  has  two  bugbears  :  1st,  the  British  newspaper  which  writes  up 
M.  Gambetta  in  one  column  and  sneers  down  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the 
next;  and  2nd,  the  British  politician  of  the  Palmerston  school,  who 
asserts  that  Frenchmen  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  can  only  be  managed 
by  a  government  like  the  Second  Empire.  Full  two-thirds  of  the  leaders 
M.  Lemoinne  has  ever  penned  are  protests  against  the  latter  proposition ; 
and  during  the  Empire  M.  Lemoinne  was  backed  up  by  a  most  distin- 
guished phalanx  of  Anglophilists  such  as  MM.  St.  Marc  Girardin,  Eugene 
Forcade,  Prevost  Paradol,  and  Bdouard  Herve,  the  last  of  whom  alone 
survives.  Of  these  gentlemen  it  may  truly  be  said  that  they  knew  the 
British  Constitution  as  well  as  if  it  were  an  invention  of  their  own.  When 
Mr.  Bright  thundered  against  this  or  that  "  superannuated  contrivance," 
when  Mr.  Beales's  good  friends  pulled  up  the  Park  railings,  when  Mr. 
Stuart- Mill  lent  his  countenance  to  woman  suffrage  or  crotchety  agrarian 
schemes,  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  dished  the  Whigs  in  the  ingenious  fashion 
we  remember,  M.  Lemoinne  and  his  co-thinkers  all  uttered  piercing  cries 
as  if  they  were  being  personally  molested.  For  all  that,  they  made  few 
proselytes  outside  the  ranks  of  educated  Frenchmen.  Parisians  approved 
their  articles  because  the  Debats  and  other  papers  in  which  their  effusions 
were  published  were  much  disliked  by  the  Emperor ;  and  being  disagree- 
able to  the  reigning  potentate  has  always  been  a  powerful  element  in 
French  politics.  But  average  Parisians  were  sceptical  as  to  the  panaceal 
properties  of  the  British  Constitution  for  distempers  of  the  body  politic ; 
and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  the  Anglophilists  were  carried  onwards 
by  the  tide  of  events,  or  left  high  and  dry  miles  behind  it.  M.  Herve, 
who  is  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Paris  and  an  amiable,  scholarly  writer, 
much  terrified  by  the  unwashed  face  of  Democracy — M.  Herve  still  does 
battle  for  Westminster  customs  in  his  journal,  which  is  the  organ  of  the 
Orleans  family;  but  M.  Lemoinne  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
opinion,  except  that  everything  and  everybody  are  going  wrong.  A  short 
while  since,  he  declared  ruefully  that  Reason  had  ceased  to  have  a  voice  in 
public  matters,  and  he  is  in  just  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  may  cause  us  to 
hear  any  morning  that  he  has  retired  from  militant  journalism.  The 
readers  of  tho  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  would  not  complain  of  this,  for 
they  might  get  a  new  series  of  literary  essays  like  the  Life  of  Brumniel, 
English  Electoral  Habits,  and  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  which  first  drew 
public  notice  on  M.  Lemoinne  some  thirty  years  ago ;  but  journalists  at 
once  learned,  able,  and  temperate  are  everywhere  so  scarce  that  one  must 
hope  M.  Lemoinne  will  be  content  to  take  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  nor  be 
disgusted  because  he  cannot  lift  it  out  of  its  wayward  grooves.  M. 
Lemoinne  is  not  decorated,  nor  has  he  ever  sought  a  post  under  Govern- 
ment, though  he  could  long  ago  have  had  his  pick  of  good  places  for  the 
asking.  The  reason  of  this  abstinence  is  that  M.  Lemoinne  looks  upon 
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journalism  as  being  itself  a  profession,  the  baton  in  which  is  a  character 
for  independence  and  truth,  which  character  M.  Lemoinne  has  got.  A  pre- 
fectship  would  be  no  promotion,  and  indeed  it  might  put  him  in  grievous 
straits ;  for  if  M.  Lemoinne  were  appointed  prefect,  he  would  not  fail  to 
commence  ruling  on  British  principles.  With  Hallam  for  his  daily  guide, 
Blacltstone  for  his  philosopher  and  friend,  he  would  measure  the  length  of 
his  prerogatives  by  those  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant ;  whereat  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  perceiving  that  he  neither  imprisoned  anybody,  nor  sup- 
pressed newspapers,  nor  had  recourse  to  the  military  to  disperse  meetings 
of  orderly  citizens  assembled  to  discuss  politics,  would  conclude  that  he 
had  none  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  French  official,  and  dismiss 
him  with  ignominy. 

To  speak  of  M.  Louis  Veuillot  in  the  same  breath  with  temperate 
journalism  seems  a  strong  measure,  but  the  shock  may  be  broken  by 
coupling  with  M.  Veuillot's  name  that  of  M.  Ernest  Eenan,  M.  Lemoinne's 
colleague  on  the  Debats.  Now,  M.  Kenan  is  the  champion  of  free-thought, 
and  M.  Veuillot  the  beadle  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  ;  yet  by  a  freak  of  fate 
these  two  gentlemen,  who  stand  at  the  opposite  poles  of  journalism, 
happen  to  be  the  two  most  skilful  and  pungent  writers  of  their  own 
language.  The  most  courtly  and  classical  among  French  writers  is 
Count  de  Eemusat ;  the  most  academical  in  purism  M.  Guizot  or  M. 
Barthel6my  St.  Hilaire  ;  the  sweetest  and  softest,  M.  Octave  Feuillet ;  and 
the  most  Parisian,  M.  Edmond  About :  but  for  extent  of  vocabulary,  and 
for  a  complete  mastery  of  all  the  resources  of  the  French  tongue,  there 
are  no  two  such  penmen  as  MM.  Eenan  and  Veuillot ;  and  if  only  M. 
Eenan  shared  M.  Veuillot's  love  for  controversy,  there  might  be  some  hot 
skirmishes  now  and  then  to  keep  the  Boulevards  lively.  Unfortunately,  M. 
Eenan  writes  seldom,  and  he  never  gives  heed  to  personal  attacks.  A 
man  of  fifty,  with  quiet,  winning  manners,  a  pleasing  voice,  and  a 
handsome  face,  clean  shaven  as  a  priest's,  no  one  would  take  him  for  the 
best  abused  man  on  the  face  of  the  globe — the  author  who,  with  his  Life 
o/Jesns,  has  sowed  doubt  broadcast,  earned  at  M.  Veuillot's  hands  the  title 
of  "  wholesale  peopler  of  madhouses  and  Antichrist,"  and  been  solemnly 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  Yet  the  strangest  thing  about  M.  Eenan 
is,  that  having  been  educated  for  holy  orders,  he  has  retained  none  of  the 
casuistry  of  Eomish  seminaries.  He  refused  ordination  (and  thereby 
renounced  lucrative  preferment,  which  had  been  promised  him)  because 
his  master,  M.  Dupanloup,  now  Bishop  of  Orleans,  was  unable  to  solve 
some  doubts  that  had  beset  him  ;  and  ever  since  he  first  put  a  pen  to  paper 
ho  has  abided  by  two  maxims  :  to  make  his  own  meaning  clear,  and 
never  by  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  facing  the  argument  of  an  adversary.  M. 
Eenan  may  be  accepted  as  the  incarnation  of  that  French  passion  for  logic 
which  will  take  nothing  for  granted,  but  must  have  it  all  proved  by  rule  of 
thumb.  The  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  being  a  Eepublican,  he  is  a 
theoretic  Monarchist  (without  reference  to  particular  dynasties),  reflection 
having  convinced  him  that  Eepublicanism,  however  sound  in  doctrine,  has 
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invariably  broken  down  (save  in  small  States)  in  practice.  This  is  a 
bitter  pill  for  Republicans  of  the  Louis  Blanc  type  to  swallow ;  but  the 
great  difference  between  M.  Kenan's  style  of  reasoning  and  theirs  is  that 
they  will  make  no  allowance  for  facts  which  do  not  tally  with  their 
preconceived  notions  and  prejudices,  whereas  M.  Renan  starts  without  any 
prejudice,  and  aims  solely  at  discovering  abstract  truth.  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
whom  we  have  all  of  us  met  in  London  or  Brighton  at  the  period  when  he 
was  English  correspondent  to  the  Temps,  and  who  now  divides  his  time 
between  fidgety  silence  in  the  National  Assembly  and  occasional  dogmatic 
contributions  to  the  Red  Happel — M.  Louis  Blanc,  with  his  systematic 
one-sidedness,  would  make  any  fair-tempered  man  hate  Republicanism, 
and  he  has  made  such  men  hate  it  by  the  thousand.  A  dainty  homunculus 
(as  Mr.  Carlyle  might  call  him),  smaller  in  stature  than  even  M.  Thief's, 
with  a  wizen,  hairless  face,  dapper  hands,  feminine  voice,  and  a  feline 
method  in  conversation,  he  has  been  surnamed  the  Jesuit  of  Republicanism, 
and  is  the  originator  of  that  sound  theory  that  Republicanism  is  a  law  of 
nature,  and  that  nations  have  no  right  to  set  up  kings,  even  if  it  suits 
them.  Premissing  all  his  arguments  with  this  hypothesis,  he  rejects 
lessons  of  history,  experience,  facts,  knowledge,  and  all  expedient  policy  in 
short,  and  is,  in  his  own  way,  every  whit  as  intolerant  as  the  most  fanatical 
of  Legitimists.  Indeed,  if  there  be  Legitimists  so  hot,  it  is  because  there  are 
Republicans  so  fractious — pragmatical  little  men,  who  ride  big  hobbies  over 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  mankind,  and  would  have  all  humanity  bow  to  an 
ideal  picture  of  Democracy,  as  absurdly  overcoloured  as  the  daubs  which 
are  hung  up  outside  shows  to  set  clowns  agape.  M.  Louis  Blanc  cannot 
understand  that  a  man  of  M.  Re'nan's  intellect  should  be  so  feeble  as  to 
look  at  two  sides  of  a  question  ;  and  M.  Renan  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why 
a  man  should  swear  that  the  whole  earth  is  red  because  his  own  spectacles 
happen  to  be  scarlet.  M.  Louis  Blanc  will  go  to  his  final  judgment  with 
the  ten  volumes  of  his  Histoirede  la  Revolution  under  his  arm,  and  he  will 
point  to  his  panegyric  of  Robespierre  with  the  satisfaction  of  one  who  has 
done  his  best  to  promote  goodwill  and  confusion  among  men.  M.  Reaan 
will  reach  his  deathbed  unshaken  in  the  belief  that  if  MM.  Robespierre  and 
Louis  Blanc  had  flourished  together,  the  one  would  have  eaten  up  the 
other  and  left  the  world  but  little  the  better  for  "being  abandoned  to  the 
incisive  experiments  of  the  survivor.* 

But  to  return  to  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  who  hates  MM.  Renan  and  Louis 
Blanc  with  equal  piety.  This  modern  Torquemada  has  not  always  been  the 
ferocious  Ultramontanist  we  behold  him  now.  Like  Augustine  of  Hippo 

*  The  writer  thinks  it  well  to  state  that,  in  expressing  his  admiration  for  M. 
Ernest  Eenan's  impartiality  and  good  faith  as  a  logician,  he  offers  no  opinion  on  the 
Life  of  Jesus,  which  is  not  in  question  here.  M.  Renan  is  not  infallible  ;  but  those 
who  heard  his  lectures  when  he  was  Professor  of  History  at  the  College  de  France, 
and  those  who  read  the  political  and  literary  articles  which  he  contributes  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Dlbats  and  Revue  des  Deux  MonJcs,  must  do  him  justice  as  a  rca- 
Boner  however  much  they  may  differ  from  his  views  on  C'lrisfianify. 

34—5 
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he  passed  his  early  life  among  the  profligates,  contributing  to  comic  news 
sheets,  fighting  duels  with  actors  whom  he  had  quizzed  and  brother 
journalists  whom  he  had  libelled,  and  publishing  a  novel,  L'Honnete 
Femme,  much  less  edifying  in  its  tendency  than  the  title  might  suggest.  But 
having  gone  on  a  tour  to  Rome  in  1838,  when  he  was  just  five-ancl-twenty 
years  old,  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Easter  week  wrought  such  a  powerful 
effect  on  him  that  he  came  back  an  altered  man.  Good-bye  to  songs  and 
suppers,  revelries  and  profane  literature.  M.  Veuillot's  friends  laughed 
at  the  change  that  had  come  over  him,  and  augured  that  it  would  wear  off; 
but  M.  Veuillot  growlingly  anathematized  them,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  he  has  been  busy  classing  his  fellow-men  into  two  categories ; 
namely,  a  very  small  one,  who  will  troop  into  heaven  behind  him  because 
they  subscribe  to  his  newspaper,  L'  Univers,  or,  at  all  events,  adopt  its 
tenets ;  and  a  painfully  large  one,  who  will  be  kept  waiting  at  the  gates 
without  a  chance  of  ever  obtaining  admittance.  Priests  of  all  shades, 
bishops,  and  even  a  few  saints  jostle  one  another  in  this  last  category,  for 
M.  Veuillot  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  has  long  since  learned  that  the 
cowl  does  not  make  the  monk.  Of  his  own  zealous  authority  he  has 
re-judged  a  round  dozen  of  saints  whom  he  asserts  were  canonized  in  a 
hurry  or  owing  to  erroneous  information  (which  does  not  prevent  him  from 
championing  Papal  infallibility),  and  he  rebukes  tepid  bishops  and  weak- 
kneed  members  of  the  lesser  clergy  without  stint  or  scruple.  A  few  years 
ago  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  lost  patience  under  M.  Veuillot's  admonitions, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  well-known  letter,  beginning,  "  Monsieur, 
hrole  que  vous  cherchez  a  jouer  dans  VEglise  est  intolerable.'"  But  M. 
Veuillot  did  not  care  for  that.  The  Pope  approved  him ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  lucky  for  the  Pope  that  he  did  approve,  for  M.  Veuillot  is  much 
like  that  French  lady  who,  being  told  that  she  ought  to  live  in  subjection 
to  her  husband  because  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of 
St.  Paul,  had  ordered  it  so,  answered,  "  Ah  !  mais  moi  je  ne  suis  pas  du 
rndme  avis  que  Je  Saint  Esprit."  In  person  M.  Veuillot  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  Mirabeau,  his  features  being  deeply  pitted, 
his  lips  full  and  sarcastic,  and  his  eyes  ever  a-glow.  He  is  now  sixty, 
but  ripeness  of  age  has  in  no  way  quenched  his  fiery  spirit  nor  his  inde- 
fatigable industry.  He  probably  reads  more  than  any  other  man  in 
France,  for,  making  it  his  duty  to  keep  an  eye  over  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
whole  Church,  he  dips  into  every  new  work  of  theology,  and  leaves  not  a 
pastoral  or  a  mandamus  unexamined.  Talk  to  him  in  private  about  his 
travels,  or  about  any  secular  matter  not  tending  to  controversy,  and  you 
will  be  struck  by  his  genial  humour  and  his  fanciful  shrewdness  in 
describing  scenes  and  customs  he  has  witnessed.  He  has  also,  though 
unmarried,  a  wonderful  love  for  children  ;  and  if  you  catch  him  drawing 
out  the  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  which  he  flourishes  benevolently  as  a 
prelude  to  social  intercourse,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  hearth- 
rug will  be  littered  with  sugar-plums  which  he  has  bought  for  baby 
acquaintances.  Bat  mention  the  name  of  a  prominent  freethinker  or 
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Church  waverer,  and  M.  Veuillot's  aspect  undergoes  a  curious  change. 
Back  goes  the  yellow  handkerchief  into  the  capacious  tail  of  his  coat,  his 
knotty  right  hand  plunges  straight  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  a  sardonic 
grin  (it  is  really  not  a  smile)  breaks  over  his  expressive  lips,  and  quick  as 
malice  itself  M.  Veuillot  launches  one  of  those  pitiless  bolts  which  quiver 
into  the  weakest  part  of  a  delinquent's  armour.  M.  Veuillot  is  a 
terrible  man  for  inventing  epithets  which  sum  up  all  the  foibles  of  an 
enemy,  and  stick  to  him  through  a  lifetime.  He  christened  Prince  Na- 
poleon Jerome  Ulyalite,  M.  Thiers  King  Eyo,  Father  Hyacinthe  the  Sancho 
Panza  of  the  Church  ;  and  his  printed  sketches  of  divers  anti-clerical 
people  are  like  anatomical  dissections,  so  cruelly  do  they  expose  the 
innermost  blemishes  of  the  victims.  Freethinkers  walk  in  much  terror 
of  M.  Yeuillot ;  and  if  they  have  any  pecadilloes  even  on  their  private 
consciences,  take  care  not  to  come  athwart  him  ;  but  perhaps  Churchmen 
feel  even  more  fearfully  towards  this  Inquisitor  of  a  man.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  pleasant  for  the  bishops  at  the  last  (Ecumenical 
to  see  M.  Veuillot  stalking  about  the  Vatican  as  if  he  were  the  usher  who 
had  brought  all  these  holy  men  together,  and  meant  to  punish  such  of  them 
as  were  refractory ;  neither  can  it  be  agreeable  at  this  juncture  for  foreign 
priests,  who  know  little  of  M.  Veuillot,  to  discover  that  he  knows  all 
about  them,  and  is  concerned  to  hear  from  private  reports  that  their 
proceedings  are  not  what — to  his  mind — they  should  be.  Possibly,  if  the 
Eomanist  clergy  throughout  Christendom  were  privately  polled,  a  strong 
majority  would  opine  that  M.  Veuillot  is  a  trifle  too  good  for  our  earth, 
and  that  if  he  were  withdrawn  from  this  vale  of  tears,  which  he  illumines 
with  his  blazing  sanctity,  it  would  be  a  providential  release  for  him — and 
for  them. 

But  M.  Veuillot  shows  no  anxiety  to  quit  this  scene  of  his  ecclesiastical 
wrestles  ;  and  so  long  as  he  continues  to  splash  epithets  at  his  opponents 
for  the  cleaning  of  their  souls,  one  of  the  writers  most  frequently  bespat- 
tered by  him  will  be,  as  heretofore,  M.  Edmond  About,  editor  of  the 
XlX^nie  Siecle,  and  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Athenaum.  If  ever  France 
should  possess  a  truly  paternal  government,  which  will  restrict  every  man 
to  the  work  he  can  best  do,  that  government  will  prohibit  M.  About  from 
writing  in  newspapers  at  all,  and  send  him  back  to  fabricate  us  some  more 
novels.  M.  About  is  a  capital  novelist.  His  Trente  et  Quarante  is  a  very 
gem,  and  his  Manages  de  Paris  tales  to  read  and  re-read ;  but  he  is  a  poor 
journalist — inconsistent,  flighty,  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  by 
no  means  free  from  personal  bias  in  judging  men  and  measures.  So  long 
as  he  confined  himself  to  fiction  it  fared  well  with  him,  for  he  achieved 
reputation,  wealth,  and  paved  his  way  to  a  fine  marriage ;  but  one  day 
he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  born  for  political  destinies,  and  since 
then  he  has  been  running  to  seed  at  a  precipitous  rate.  The  late  Emperor 
was  primarily  responsible  for  unhinging  M.  About's  brain,  having  invited 
the  witty  author  to  Compiegne  and  pinned  a  red  ribbon  to  his  button-hole. 
Then  he  talked  to  him  about  the  Roman  question  ;  and  as  it  was  part  of 
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Imperial  policy  at  that  period  (1858)  to  be  on  ill  terms  with  the  Pope, 
M.  About  was  asked  whether  he  would  go  to  Eome  at  Government 
expense,  and  write  a  book  about  it — the  implication  being  that  his 
book  on  Rome  should  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  his  amusing  skit  on 
Greece,  Le  Grece  Contemporaine.  Of  course  M.  About  was  delighted. 

We  all  have  our  weaknesses,  and  M.  About's  weakness  was,  and  is, 
to  hear  himself  called  "  Le  petit-fils  de  Voltaire."  He  much  loved  to 
be  noted  as  a  famous  infidel,  and  it  would  have  been  sweet  to  him  if  the 
Pope  would  only  have  banned  him  in  a  special  bull,  to  be  posted  on  all 
church  doors  throughout  Christendom.  Thus  congenially  disposed  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  wrote  of  it  all  the  evil  that  could  be  decently  crammed 
in  300  octavo  pages,  after  which  he  returned,  expecting  his  reward  in  the 
shape  of  a  post  under  Government.  But  the  Emperor's  Papal  policy  had 
in  the  mean  time  veered,  and  M.  About  was  told  that  he  should  have  a 
diplomatic  appointment  by-and-by,  only  that  his  Roman  book  having 
caused  "a  great  scandal,"  it  was  advisable  to  wait  until  the  soreness  of 
it  had  passed  off.  Prince  Napoleon  conveyed  this  message  at  one  of 
those  jovial  Friday  dinners  at  his  Pompeian  Villa  of  the  Avenue  Montaigne, 
where  he  gathered,  at  the  private  request  of  his  cousin,  all  the  eminent 
pagans  whom  the  Emperor  durst  not  invite  too  often  to  the  Tuileries.  The 
Prince  told  M.  About  to  wait — and  M.  About  waited.  He  waited,  and 
wrote  more  novels,  got  married,  and  enlarged  his  fine  estate  at  Saverne. 
He  waited,  and  from  the  official  columns  of  the  Moniteur  wrote  furious 
anti- republican  articles,  which  secured  him  promotion  in  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  But  the  diplomatic  appointment  kept  tarrying,  and  at 
length  the  "  Grandson  of  Voltaire "  lost  patience,  and  following  the 
immemorial  wont  of  baffled  Frenchmen,  discovered  that  he  had  been 
from  the  first  an  ardent  Liberal.  This  was  about  five  years  ago,  and  M. 
About  lost  no  time  in  revealing  his  long-concealed  Liberalism  in  the 
Gaulois,  then  a  new  paper  started  in  rivalry  to  the  Figaro.  From  the 
Gaulois  he  passed  to  the  Soir  as  editor,  with  a  salary  of  60,000  fr.,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  appointed  himself  special  correspondent,  and  wrote 
from  the  battlefields  a  series  of  letters  most  remarkable  for  everything  except 
gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  who  had  so  often  and  so  kindly  befriended  him. 
Gratitude,  however,  has  never  been  M.  About's  forte,  and  he  would  gladly 
subscribe  to  the  late  Nestor  Roqueplan's  aphorism:  "  L1 in  gratitude  est 
Vindependance  du  cceur,"  adding  thereto  this  maxim  of  his  own  :  "  Les  bien- 
faits  coitteraient  trop  cher  s'il  fallait  les  payer."  The  late  critic  Sainte- 
Beuve,  who  knew  M.  About  well,  said  of  him,  "  Chacun  de  ses  livres  est 
une  belle  cewre  et  une  mauvaise  action,"  meaning  that  the  author  of  Le 
Roi  des  Montagues  could  seldom  resist  the  temptation  of  saying  a  witty 
thing  at  the  expense  of  people  whom  he  intimately  knew,  whence  that 
vein  of  demure  personalities  which  runs  through  all  his  novels — personali- 
ties which  the  generality  of  readers  cannot  detect,  but  which  are  apparent 
enough  to  the  initiated,  who  read  between  the  lines.  Without  going  so 
far  as  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  one  may  say  of  M.  About  that  he  is  one  of  those 
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delightfully  keen  psychologists  whom  it  is  pleasanter  to  have  as  a  neutral 
acquaintance  than  as  a  foe.  He  is  now  forty-five,  but  looks  ten  years 
younger ;  and  you  have  only  to  glance  at  his  wide-awake  face,  rendered 
deceptively  bluff  by  a  hay-coloured  beard,  his  malicious  blue  eyes  and 
meaning  smile,  to  guess  how  agreeably  this  thorough  Parisian  can  pull  absent 
celebrities  to  pieces  over  a  quiet  dinner-table,  or  in  a  snug  drawing-room 
before  an  admiring  audience  of  ladies.  M.  About  is  a  great  favourite  with 
ladies,  but  as  regards  men-friends  he  stands  in  much  the  same  position  as 
Prince  Talleyrand,  who  remarked  that  he  had  all  his  life  through  possessed 
one  sincere  friend — and  that  was  himself.  However,  M.  About  can  boast  of 
at  least  a  fervent  comrade  and  worshipper  in  the  person  of  M.  Francisque 
Sarcey,  the  dramatic  critic  to  the  Temps,  and  M.  About's  chief  contributor 
to  the  XlXitme  Siccle.  As  Boswell  was  to  Johnson,  so  is  M.  Saroey  to  M. 
About ;  but  we  know  that  Johnson  did  not  consider  himself  bound  to 
repay  Boswell's  admiration  by  a  warm  show  of  kindred  feeling.  With 
respect  to  political  opinions,  M.  About  is  still  hoping,  so  his  enemies  say, 
for  a  diplomatic  appointment ;  and  meanwhile  he  advocates  a  sort  of 
chameleonous  republicanism,  which  varies  much  in  hue,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  party  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  His  latest 
public  achievement  has  been  to  fight  a  duel  with  M.  Edouard  Herve,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  81.  for  this  misdemeanour,  which  arose  from  an  interview  with 
the  Count  of  Paris.  Two  years  ago,  when  it  looked  as  though  the  Count 
were  going  to  become  King,  M.  About  requested  M.  Herve  to  present  him 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  M.  Herve  having  complied,  M.  About  said, 
with  an  amiable  bow,  to  the  Prince,  "  All  the  hopes  of  France  are  centred 
on  you,  Monseigneur."  This  year  the  hopes  of  France  having  centred 
elsewhere,  M.  About  found  it  convenient  to  ignore  his  compliment  and  to 
abuse  the  Prince,  whereat  M.  Herve  waxed  wroth,  and  some  bitter  articles 
ensued,  culminating  in  the  fine  of  81.  above-mentioned.  However,  all 
who  know  M.  About  do  him  the  justice  to  feel  sure  that,  should  the 
Count  of  Paris  become  King  after  all,  this  little  unpleasantness  will  be 
forgotten,  for  Louis  Philippe  d'Orle'ans  is  not  vindictive,  and  M.  About  is 
ever  generous  in  forgiving  and  forgetting  the  hard  things  he  has  said  of 
others. 

Another  journalist  who  has  long  hankered  after  a  public  post — but 
nothing  less  than  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  would  suit  him — is  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  the  founder  of  the  Presse,  and  owner  of  the  Libert e — "  le  Grand 
Emile,"  as  Boulevard  wags  call  him.  M.  de  Girardin  wears  a  long  wisp 
of  hair  over  his  forehead  like  the  great  Napoleon,  and  just  as  the  dancer 
Trenis  said  a  hundred  years  ago,  "  This  century  has  begotten  three  men — 
Voltaire,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  me  " — so  would  M.  de  Girardin  willingly 
say,  or  at  all  events  think,  "  Two  men  have  illustrated  this  century — I  and 
Napoleon."  He  is  now  past  seventy,  and  has  glanced  at  events  all  his 
life  through  that  sheen  eye-glass  of  his,  which  was  once  a  very  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  leading  Frenchmen  for  ever  into  new  fields  of  speculation,  financial 
quagmires,  and  political  morasses.  At  an  age  when  most  boys  are  at 
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school,  M.  de  Girardin  had  written  a  novel ;  before  he  had  even  shaved 
he  started  a  joint- stock  company;  at  twenty-five  he  founded  a  paper, 
which  candidly  called  itself  Le  Voleur,  because  it  filched  the  best  articles 
from  all  the  other  journals  ;  and  at  twenty-five-and-a-half  this  paper  had 
procured  him  three  suits-at-law,  a  criminal  action  for  libel,  and  two  duels. 
But  M.  de  Girardin  won  his  suits,  got  acquitted  for  the  libel,  and  winged 
his  adversaries ;  after  which  he  started  afresh,  and  inaugurated  a  promising 
era  in  journalism  by  publishing  serial  fictions  in  a  daily  paper  along  with 
political  leaders,  and  selling  the  mixture  for  a  halfpenny  cheaper  than 
rival  newspapers.  This  grand  idea  of  the  roman  feuilleton  put  the 
completing  touch  to  M.  de  Girardin's  fame.  All  the  other  papers,  even 
the  grave  Debats  (which  trebled  its  circulation  by  M.  Eugene  Sue's  novel, 
Les  My&lercs  de  Paris)  felt  bound  to  season  their  'politics  with  long- 
winded  romances ;  and  the  Presse,  in  which  this  experiment  had  been 
first  tried,  brought  its  owner  a  cool  10,OOOZ.  a-year.  M.  de  Girardin's 
next  exploits  consisted  in  marrying  the  beautiful  and  witty  Mdlle. 
Delphine  Gay  (then  known  in  literature  as  the  "  Viscount  de  Launay  "); 
in  shooting  and  killing  Armand  Carrel,  the  chief  of  Republican  journalists 
(1836) ;  in  accurately  predicting  the  fall  of  every  Cabinet  that  declined 
listening  to  his  advice,  and  in  getting  talked  of  as  a  possible  member  of 
all  new  Cabinets.  After  such  a  well-spent  career  M.  de  Girardin  might 
fairly  claim  to  sit  at  rest  in  the  sumptuous  palace  he  has  bought  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  next  to  ex-Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  ;  but  M.  de 
Girardin  is  one  of  those  men  whom  nothing  in  this  life  will  wholly  silence, 
and  he  takes  as  great  ix  pleasure  as  ever  he  did  in  bestowing  advice  on 
statesmen  who  have  not  asked  him  for  it.  He  has  been  called  Le  Saint 
Sacrement,  because  it  has  been  remarked  that  Governments  only  send  for 
him  when  their  condition  is  past  praying  for ;  and  his  arrival  invariably 
acts  like  a  Nunc  Dimittis  which  closes  their  career  for  good  and  all.  He 
hurried  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  23rd  February,  1848,  just  in  time  to 
counsel  Louis-Philippe's  abdication  when  it  was  too  late.  He  was 
consulted  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1870,  by  the  Empress  Regent  after  Sedan, 
and  by  M.  Thiers  on  the  eve  of  the  24th  May ;  but  he  has  never  been  able 
to  persuade  either  Sovereign  or  Premier  that  he  would  be  a  valuable 
person  to  have  in  an  administration.  This  has  imparted  to  his  conversa- 
tion a  somewhat  injured  tone,  and  he  insensibly  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a 
man  whose  worth  contemporaries  have  ignored.  He  has  certainly  made 
more  noise  in  his  time  than  any  dozen  other  journalists  clubbed  together  ; 
and  what  is  still  better,  he  has  made  varieties  of  noises,  for  there  is  not  a 
single  opinion  in  the  catalogue  of  political  creeds  which  he  has  not  at  one 
time  or  other  advocated.  In  this  respect  he  may  be  said  to  have  set  an 
example  of  suppleness  to  this  and  the  coming  generation  of  writers,  who 
make,  and  will  make  it,  a  point  of  honour  to  quote  him  as  a  precedent  when- 
ever they  wish  to  ase ail  to-day  what  they  defended  yesterday — and  vice  versd. 
But  he  has  set  as  good  an  example  in  other  points,  for  he  was  the  first  to 
launch  that  style  of  spasmodic  leader,  chopped  into  trenchant  lines  and 
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short  paragraphs,  a  style  now  become  classical.  No  great  trouble  is 
needed  for  such  leaders,  and  M.  de  Girardin,  who  has  never  deigned  to 
read  up  the  annals  of  any  nation  but  the  French,  had  a  great  art  for 
jumbling  up  scraps  of  historical  lore,  picked  up  in  desultory  reading.  In 
1848,  when  he  threw  himself,  heart,  soul,  paper,  and  pen,  into  the 
advocacy  of  Louis  Napoleon's  Presidential  candidature,  this  was  the 
sort  of  leader  to  which  he  would  treat  the  readers  of  the  Presse  every 
evening.  There  were  generally  three  or  four  of  these  leaders,  all  bearing 
his  signature ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  of  the  sentences, 
here  divided  by  dashes,  occupied  a  separate  line  of  large  print,  well 
leaded. 

"  L'Empire  c'est  la  Paix." 

Empire  is  peace — Peace  is  Empire — Without  Empire  no  peace — With- 
out peace  no  Empire — Why  is  Empire  peace  ? — Because  it  is  propped  up 
by  bayonets — Why  are  bayonets  peaceful?— Because  they  frighten  the 
Foreigner — To  each  nation  its  Providential  man — To  England  a  Pitt,  to 
France  a  Napoleon — Why  was  Pitt  strong  ? — Because  lie  ruled  free 
England — Why  ivas  England  free  ? — Because  she  was  ruled  by  Pitt — 
There  was  a  King  called  Nebuchadnezzar — A*Kiny  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
— Why  may  the  French  nation  be  some  day  compared  to  Nebuchadnezzar  ? 
— Because  this  King  of  Babylon,  being  a  fool,  was  sent  to  herd  for  seven 
years  with  the  beasts  of  the  field — Will  France  ever  herd  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field  ? — Yes,  and  chew  the  cud  of  remorse  and  humiliation — When  and 
why  ? — France  will  herd  for  seven  times  seven  years  with  the  brute  nations 
of  the  world — And  be  despised — And  laughed  at — And  mocked — And  it  will 
serve  her  light — If  she  do  not  elect  Louis  Napoleon. 

This  style  of  composition  might  occasion  surprise  if  found  in  a  leading 
column  of  the  Times,  but  to  a  Parisian  public  it  tasted  well,  with  a  glass 
of  bitter  drink  just  before  dinner.  To  this  day  Frenchmen  allude,  with  a 
national  pride,  to  the  Great  Emile's  journalistic  feats,  and  point  to  his 
numberless  successful  disciples  in  the  Press  as  a  proof  that  his  name  can 
never  be  obliterated.  And  yet  it  is  probable  that  M.  de  Girardin  will  be 
remembered  less  in  connection  with  his  fine  manner  of  writing  than 
because  of  the  good-humoured  patronage  he  has  always  extended  to  young 
and  struggling  men  of  letters.  Himself  an  adventurer — the  term  is  no 
disgrace  to  him,  for  he  wrote  an  autobiography,  greatly  glorying  in  the 
title — he  has  never  missed  a  chance  of  fostering  youthful  talent.  His 
principal  contributors  have  always  been  young  men,  for  he  loved  to  have 
such  about  him ;  and  any  one,  no  matter  how  shabby,  eccentric,  and 
friendless,  who  came  to  ask  him  for  employment,  was  sure  of  obtaining  it, 
if  he  passed  satisfactorily  through  an  ordeal  to  which  M.  de  Girardin 
would  subject  him  to  test  his  sharpness.  One  of  the  Great  Emile'a 
favourite  tests  consisted  in  saying  to  the  aspirant :  "  Call  on  me  to- 
morrow at  six."  If  the  aspirant  came  at  six  P.M.,  he  was  a  lost  man; 
but  if  he  had  the  sense  to  guess  that  so  Olympian  a  personage  as  this 
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editor  must  be  afoot  and  busy  with  the  early  bird,  the  Great  Emile's  thin 
lips  smiled  approvingly,  and  he  would  say :  "  That's  right,  you'll  stop  and 
breakfast." 


III. 

It  has  just  been  mentioned  that  M.  de  Girardin  has  had  many  disciples : 
they  have,  in  fact,  been  so  numerous  that  Parisian  journalists  who  have 
not  at  some  time  or  other  served  under  the  Great  Emile's  orders  are 
almost  exceptions.  M.  de  Girardin's  practice  was  to  keep  a  writer  till  he 
had  achieved  a  name,  then  the  two  generally  quarrelled ;  for  the  Great 
Emile  was  renowned  for  having  a  new  idea  every  day,  and  when  his 
contributors  became  too  consequential  to  jump  obediently  from  notion  to 
notion  every  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  hint  that  the  world  was  large 
enough  for  two,  and  bow  his  unbending  disciple  out.  Let  us,  however, 
take  our  seats  in  front  of  the  Cafe  de  Suede,  next  door  to  the  Varietes 
Theatre,  and  see  M.  de  Girardin's  old  pupils,  and  indeed  all  other  Parisian 
journalists  of  note,  file  by  towards  five  P.M.,  the  "  absinthe  hour;"  with 
thirsty  but  cheerful  looks,  just  fresh  from  the  printing  and  publishing 
offices,  that-  cluster  about  the  Rue  Montmartre.  The  Cafe  de  Suede  is 
the  head-quarters  of  journalists  athirst,  and  a  score  or  two  of  them  are  sure 
to  drop  in  to  discuss  the  news  in  the  first  editions  of  evening  papers  which 
appear  between  four  and  five.  All  these  educators  of  the  people  are  not 
equally  eminent,  nor  do  they  call  for  full  biographies  at  our  hands.  But 
many  of  them  are  powers  in  their  way,  and  deserve  at  least  a  nominal 
mention. 

First  a  young  man  of  thirty-two,  with  unfortunate  looking  shoes  which 
show  his  socks,  and  unbraced  pantaloons  which  exhibit  a  bulging  expanse 
of  linen  below  his  waistcoat.  The  nap  of  his  hat  bristles  up,  he  has  a 
pile  of  papers  under  his  arm,  his  hands  are  thrust  deep  in  his  waistband, 
and  he  walks  as  if  the  cares  of  State  still  sat  on  his  shoulders.  This  is 
M.  Clement  Duvernois,  editor  of  the  Ordre,  the  Empress  Eugenie's  paper. 
He  was  once  a  Eadical,  and  a  gushing  pupil  of  M.  de  Girardin's  at  a 
period  when  the  latter  was  at  quills  drawn  with  the  Empire  ;  but  one  day 
he  changed  opinions  somewhat  unexpectedly,  was  met  going  in  and  out  of 
the  Tuileries  with  notes  for  the  Emperor's  Life  of  Casar,  and  eventually 
blossomed  out  as  Minister  of  Commerce — a  post  he  held  for  three  weeks, 
that  is  from  the  10th  August  to  4th  September,  1870.  M.  Duvernois  wears 
a  ferocious-looking  beard,  and  he  does  not  forgive  the  Republican  party 
for  having  nipped  his  career  as  a  statesman  untimely  in  the  bud.  If  the 
Empire  were  restored,  he  would  hope  to  be  some  day  prime-minister,  and 
would  wage  war  upon  M.  Rouher,  whom  he  secretly  regards  as  a  hindrance 
in  his  way;  for  if  M.  Rouher  were  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  if  M. 
Duvernois  could  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  as  easily  as  he  did  in  the 
Imperial  Corps  Le"gislatif,  then  he  would  assuredly  lead  the  Bonapartist 
faction  and  be  reckoned  a  somebody.  Meantime  he  writes  well  and 
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violently,  earns  a  fine  income,  and  wonld  probably  buy  a  pair  of  braces 
and  brush  his  hat  if  he  could  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  public  weal. 

Behind  him  comes  another  writer,  careless  in  his  attire,  and  with  him 
one  of  the  best-dressed  men  in  Paris  :  these  two  are  M.  J.  J.  Weiss  and 
M.  Henri  de  Pene,  editor  of  Paris  Journal.  M.  Weiss  is  like  one  of 
those  rough-bound  books  which  one  must  not  judge  from  the  cover.  He 
disdains  gloves,  but  he  writes  as  few  other  men  can ;  and,  what  is  better, 
he  is  a  singular  instance  of  chivalrous  political  fidelity,  "  pushed  almost  to 
Quixotism."  Originally  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  M.  Weiss  assailed 
the  Empire  in  vigorous  but  always  temperate  language,  and  claimed  for 
France  a  Parliamentary  Government  and  liberties.  When  the  Emperor  called 
M.  Ollivier  to  power,  and  seemed  thereby  to  be  entering  upon  a  Liberal 
policy,  M.  Weiss  felt  it  would  be  uncandid  to  continue  his  opposition ; 
and  so  he  accepted  a  post  in  the  Fine  Arts  department,  and  has  been 
secretly  fretting  ^over  his  mistake  ever  since.  If  he  were  as  many  other 
men,  M.  Weiss  would  easily  have  shaken  off  his  yoke  of  allegiance  after 
the  4th  ^September,  and  have  set  to  work  abusing  the  regime  he  had 
served ;  but  he  is  not  like  other  men.  Having  drawn  Imperial  pay,  he 
will  not  stoop  to  write  against  Imperialism,  though  at  heart  he  never  loved 
that  form  of  rule,  and  possibly  loves  it  now  less  than  ever.  His  terse 
and  scholarly  articles  in  Paris  Journal  are  much  read,  but  there  is  a 
disenchanted  tone  about  them,  and  when  M.  Weiss  talks  to  you  he  does  so 
with  those  frequent  shrugs  which  mark  a  Frenchman's  belief  in  the  utter 
vanity  of  things  human.  M.  Weiss's  editor,  however,  still  thinks  there  are 
cakes  and  ale  to  live  for.  He  twists  a  gold-headed  cane  in  his  well- gloved 
hands,  fillips  a  speck  of  dust  off  the  silk  facings  of  his  coat,  and  tells  you, 
with  an  aristocratical  smile,  that  he  would  like  to  flick  all  Republicanism 
into  space  as  easily.  A  thorough  exquisite  is  M.  de  Pene  ;  cool,  hand- 
some, and  brave  as  a  Zouave.  He  burst  into  renown  by  very  nearly  being 
slain  in  a  duel,  under  circumstances  rather  comical.  Being  then  a 
contributor  to  the  Figaro,  he  wrote  of  the  officers  of  a  certain  lino 
regiment,  that  they  rushed  into  the  supper-room  at  the  Tu-ileries  balls  as 
if  they  were  a  troop  of  jackals.  Justly  incensed,  the  officers  drew  lota 
among  them  as  to  which  should  challenge  M.  de  Pene,  and  made  a  vow 
that  they  would  fight  him,  one  after  another,  until  his  insolent  blood  were 
spilled  to  the  last  drop.  But  they  were  spared  this  trouble,  for  the  first 
officer  thrust  home  so  cruelly  that  for  six  weeks  M.  de  Pene's  life  was 
despaired  of,  and  the  Colonel  of  the  — th  Regiment  declared  that  the 
honour  of  "  his  jackals  "  was  satisfied.  As  the  Army  was  not  popular  at 
this  date,  it  needed  no  more  than  this  duel  to  make  M.  de  Pene  a  hero, 
and  to  double  the  worth  of  his  literary  signature.  He  soon  found  a 
moneyed  man  to  risk  starting  a  paper  in  his  company,  and  there  he  is 
now,  a  living  instance  of  the  fact  that  a  hole  in  the  chest  is  not  always  an 
unmixed  evil. 

But  duellists  will  always  be  liked  in  France,  for  look  at  this  young 
giant  who  comes  striding  along  with  his  curly  head  aloft  and  his  Creole 
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features,  snarling  at  a  pair  of  Radical  journalists  who  flit  by  him.  This 
is  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  who  has  fought  ahout  a  dozen  duels,  and  will 
be  engaged  in  many  more  such  encounters  before  he  has  done.  He  is 
editor  of  the  Pays,  and  has  been  so  for  the  last  three  years,  though  he  is 
but  little  past  his  thirtieth  year,  and  knows  not  much  of  literature.  To 
write  in  the  Pays  you  must  have  a  good  command  of  virulent  adjectives, 
and  must  be  an  adept  with  swords  or  pistols.  You  must,  further,  wor- 
ship Napoleon  III.,  believe  that  the  Second  Empire  heaped  innumerable 
blessings  upon  France,  and  be  well  versed  in  all  scandals  appertaining  to 
the  private  lives  of  foremost  Republicans.  M.  de  Cassagnac  plies  his  pen 
as  if  it  were  a  bludgeon,  and  when  not  engaged  in  writing  articles  of  three 
columns'  length — for  his  style  is  not  concise — he  may  be  generally  found 
fencing  in  M.  Paz's  gymnastic  rooms,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  he 
fences  well.  A  congenial  friend  of  his  is  M.  Edmond  Tarbe,  who  edits 
the  Gaidois,  and  tries  to  model  his  clothing  and  manners  on  those  of 
M.  de  Pene  without  quite  succeeding.  M.  Tarbe  earned  some  distinction 
by  riding  out  of  besieged  Paris  disguised  as  a  postilion,  and  going 
straight  off  to  Brussels  whilst  his  countrymen  were,  getting  their  heads 
broken.  At  Brussels  he  started  a  provincial  edition  of  his  Gaulois,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  began  to  champion  the  claims  of  the 
dethroned  Emperor,  whom  until  that  time  he  had  always  assailed.  There 
was  a  mysteriousness  in  this  proceeding  which  has  never  been  cleared  up  ; 
but  it  is  enough  for  ordinary  inquirers  that  the  Gaulois  has  been  since 
the  war  one  of  the  most  obedient  and  most  frequently  "  inspired  "  organs 
of  Chislehurst.  It  is  also  soothing  to  know  that  M.  Tarbe  has  amassed 
a  fortune  of  several  million  francs  by  his  paper,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in 
spending  his  money,  being  young  and  fond  of  hospitality. 

But  we  must  pass  lightly  over  the  next  covey  of  journalists  who  come 
scudding  down  the  Boulevard  in  a  brotherly  throng.  M.  Louis  Jourdan, 
the  tall,  grey-headed,  and  austere  editor  of  the  democratic  Siecle ; 
M.  Anatole  de  la  Forge,  a  short-bearded  and  waddling  iconoclast  in 
spectacles,  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  same  paper  ;  M.  Hippolyte 
Castille,  whose  articles,  signed  with  the  pseudonym  of  "  Alceste,"  have 
caused  the  suppression  of  no  less  than  three  daily  papers,  and  who,  for 
all  his  vigour,  looks  a  quiet  old  gentleman  enough ;  and  M.  Edouard 
Portalis,  a  young  dandy,  who  is  a  son,  nephew,  cousin,  and  brother  of 
staunch  Conservative  landowners,  and  who  himself  dabbles  with  the  tips 
of  his  yellow  gloves  into  the  frothings  of  extreme  democracy,  and  lately 
tried  to  form  a  new  alliance  between  Red  Republicans  and  Red  Bona- 
partists  under  Prince  Napoleon.  Then  we  have  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  friend, 
as  above  said,  to  M.  About — a  fat,  pleasant  critic,  who  would  look  well 
disguised  as  a  monk  of  old,  and  who  contrives  to  say,  in  nine  out  of  every 
ten  articles  he  writes,  "  at  the  time  when  I  was  a  schoolmaster  " — the  fact 
being  that  he  once  held  a  professorship  in  a  Government  college,  and  was 
dismissed  therefrom  for  telling  his  pupils  that  Augustus  was  a  poor  sort 
of  character,  and  Brutus  a  much  better  citizen  than  Csesar.  Next  to 
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M.  Sarcey  we  may  meet  M.  Charles  Monselet,  dramatic  critic  to 
Evenement,  and  very  busy  at  this  juncture  trying  to  set  up  a  new  joint- 
stock  theatre  at  the  Porte -Montmartre.  He,  too,  is  plump,  and  wears 
spectacles,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  have  on  his  arm  a  very  popular 
young  writer  with  crisp  hair  and  a  mahogany  face — M.  Victor  Cochinat,  of 
the  Rappel,  who  hails  from  Guadeloupe.  But  M.  Monselet  is  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  French  press,  and  his  walks  down  the  Boulevards  are  gene- 
rally a  triumphal  series  of  hat-liftings  and  hand-shakings  till  he  comes 
finally  to  anchor  in  a  snug  corner  of  the  Cafe"  de  Suede,  cheek-by-jowl 
with  a  gentleman  resplendent  in  a  velvet  waistcoat,  a  red  tie,  and  too 
much  watch-chain.  Who  that  has  ever  been  in  Paris  will  not  recognise, 
at  the  mere  sight  of  this  exuberant  jewellery,  M.  Le"o  Lespes,  known  to, 
and  beloved  by,  every  concierge,  market  woman,  and  laundress  in  Paris 
as  "  Timothee  Trimm  "  ?  M.  Trimm  served  his  seven  years  in  the  army,  and 
never  rose  above  sergeantship  ;  neither  did  his  career  dawn  very  brightly 
after  he  recurred  to  civilian  life,  for  he  had  no  friends,  no  money,  no 
profession,  and,  as  he  pathetically  said,  "  no  clear  ideas  as  to  anything 
in  general."'  All  this,  however,  was  baggage  enough  for  a  literary  man  ; 
and  one  day  M.  Lespes,  meeting  the  Israelite  capitalist  M.  Millaud,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  creation  of  a  one-sou  daily  paper.  M.  Millaud  thought 
the  idea  good,  and,  as  his  custom  was,  acted  on  it  without  delay.  The 
Petit  Journal  was  started,  and  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  rose  to  a 
circulation  of  150,000,  and  by  the  end  of  two  years'  time  to  250,000. 
For  five  consecutive  years,  without  a  single  day's  interruption,  M.  Le"o 
Lespes  contributed  to  this  sheet  a  daily  chronique  of  three  columns' 
length ;  and  when  at  last  he  retired  from  the  Petit  Journal  to  the  Petit 
Moniteur,  it  was  only  to  continue  this  extraordinary  kind  of  labour  at  an 
increased  salary.  The  Petit  Journal  had  given  him  2,OOOZ.  a  year,  the  Petit 
Moniteur  offered  him  8,OOOZ.,  and  Timothee  Trimm  draws  this  salary  to  the 
present  day,  and  does  his  best  to  deserve  it  by  instructive  chroniqucs,  compiled 
largely  out  of  biographical  dictionaries,  memoirs,  and  books  of  travel,  and 
yet  very  readable.  M.  Leo  Lespes  considers  that  he  has  done  much  to 
educate  the  masses,  and  perhaps  he  has;  at  all  events,  it  must  be 
recorded  to  his  honour  that  he  is  a  singularly  impartial  writer,  and  that 
he  appears  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  political  changes  that  go  on 
around  him.  He  never  alludes  to  them  even  remotely ;  and  no  man 
knows  what  his  political  opinions  are.  If  you  question  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  answers,  with  a  wink,  "  I  believe  in  Paris,  and  nothing  else  ;  and 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  not  travelled  farther  than  ten  miles  outside  Paris 
for  the  last  twelve  years."  Then  he  lights  a  cigarette,  and  strokes  one 
of  the  most  over- waxed  pair  of  moustaches  human  eye  ever  beheld. 

But  Parisian  journalists  are  so  numerous,  and  space  is  so  limited,  that 
a  whole  bevy  of  well-known  faces  must  be  left  unsketched,  though  they 
come  crowding  up,  and  seem  to  protest,  French-like,  against  being  left 
unnoticed.  One  at  least  of  the  number  must  be  alluded  to,  for  he  is  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all — namely,  M.  de  Hippolytc  de  Villemessant, 
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proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Figaro.  Short  and  round,  with  a  very  French 
head  of  bullet  shape,  a  drooping,  dyed  moustache,  and  an  irrepressible 
white  waistcoat,  M.  de  Villemessant  holds  veritable  levees  in  every  public 
spot  where  his  countrymen  congregate.  He  has  a  way  of  nodding  and  of 
holding  out  his  hand,  which  seems  to  say  that  he  knows  his  great  import- 
ance, and  would  like  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  it  if  he  could ;  but  un- 
fortunately he  cannot.  When  he  first  started  his  Figaro  he  never  counted 
on  its  becoming  an  important  political  oracle,  selling  50,000  copies  a  day, 
and  guiding  the  opinions  of  all  the  lighter  classes  of  the  French  capital. 
Now  that  he  finds  himself  a  courted  personage,  to  whom  even  Deputies 
and  Cabinet  Ministers  think  it  prudent  to  bow,  he  is  rather  struck  by  the 
humour  of  the  thing,  and  will  confess  the  fact  in  private  if  he  thinks  you 
can  be  relied  on.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  M.  de  Villemessant' s  high- 
sounding  name  is  an  assumed  one,  his  real  patronymic  being  Cartier ; 
also  that,  like  the  generality  of  French  literary  folk,  he  began  in  life  with 
no  capital  but  his  own  wits.  His  mode  of  rising  was,  however,  extremely 
simple  once  he  had  scraped  enough  credit  and  money  together  to  found 
a  paper.  Unlike  other  editors  who  have  an  opinion  and  lay  it  down  as  a 
guide  to  their  contributors,  M.  de  Villemessant  kept  his  opinions  to  him- 
self, and  allowed  the  writers  on  his  staff  to  say  what  they  pleased.  As  he 
enlisted  the  most  pushing,  witty,  and  reckless  journalists  that  love  or 
money  could  procure,  the  concert  of  discordant  sounds  which  his  news- 
paper emitted  was  something  altogether  new  in  journalism,  and  like  most 
new  things,  it  paid  well.  Another  principle  of  M.  de  Villemessant' s  has 
always  been  to  dish  up  the  commonest  scraps  of  news  in  the  most  attractive 
form — strict  adherence  to  facts  being  a  secondary  consideration — and  the 
result  is,  that  when  a  mad  dog  is  killed  in  the  Figaro's  columns,  he  always 
dies  more  artistically  and  under  more  interesting  circumstances  than  in 
prints  of  the  old  school.  This  way  of  doing  business  M.  de  Villemessant 
calls  "  true  journalism,"  and  he  does  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  news- 
sheets  which,  like  those  of  England,  describe  things  "drily  and  barely,' 
as  they  have  happened. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  Sow's  EAR. 


MR.  BRANDT'S  last  seizure  had  a  singular,  but  not  unheard 
of,  effect  upon  him.     At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  during  which 
Claudia  underwent  more  cruel  fatigues  and  harder  toil  than 
Zelda  had  ever  known  in  all  her  wanderings,  his  torpor  began 
to  clear  away,  and  he  regained  consciousness,  although  not  the 
use  of  his  limbs.     His   mind,  too,  was  enfeebled,  though  not  to   the 
point  of    imbecility.     Remembering   all    his  misfortunes   clearly,    they 
ceased  to  trouble  him  actively :    he  seemed  to  take  a  child-like  plea- 
sure in  the  mere  fact  of  existence,  and  from  having  been  one  of  the 
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hardest-headed  and  most  energetic  men  of  business,  was  transformed 
into  a  dependent  and  meek  old  man,  resigned  to  his  arm-chair,  his  want  of 
comfort,  and  to  his  days  of  monotonous  inactivity.  He  never  read,  and 
talked  little,  but  watched  Claudia  as  she  worked,  and  found  the  occupa- 
tion exciting  enough  to  satisfy  all  his  needs. 

She  never  mentioned  Harold  Vaughan  to  him — it  would  have  been 
useless,  if  not  cruel.  It  was  just  as  likely  as  not  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  name.  But  it  may  possibly  be  imagined  how  intensely  her  self- 
restrained  and  silent  nature  suffered  during  the  progress  of  the  trial, 
when  she  had  to  amuse  her  father  with  chattering  nothings  to  him  while 
every  thought  and  all  her  spirit  were  in  the  city  prison  of  St.  Bavons, 
dreading  the  possibility  of  the  horrible  worst  in  spite  of  her  professions 
of  hopeful  and  sanguine  courage.  She  did  not  cease  to  sit  before  her 
easel,  and  to  force  a  show  of  cheerfulness  for  her  father's  sake ;  but  her 
work  flagged,  and  her  hand,  divorced  from  her  mind,  lost  all  its  skill. 
If  she  could  only  have  been  by  herself,  she  would  have  thrown  her 
work  into  a  corner  and  hurried  to  St.  Bavons,  though  she  had  to  beg  her 
fare,  so  that  she  might  be  where  her  heart  was.  She  could  do  nothing, 
even  if  she  had  been  there  :  but  was  it  not  herself  whom  Harold  Vaughan' s 
trial  most  concerned  ? 

But  the  wind  was  tempered  to  her,  though  ever  so  little.  She  was 
not  left  quite  alone  in  her  trouble.  Carol  called  at  first  every  day,  and 
then  twice  a-day,  to  bring  her  the  morning  and  evening  news,  though 
he  was,  of  course,  ignorant  of  her  relation  to  the  prisoner.  It  was  not 
very  much  support  to  her,  it  is  true,  for  she  had  to  hide  the  intense  and 
special  nature  of  her  personal  interest  from  him,  but  what  would  have 
been  her  state  of  suspense  had  he  not  been  at  hand  ?  She  was  so 
grateful,  and  looked  forward  with  such  eagerness  to  his  coming,  that  his 
peculiarities,  even  including  his  black  pipe,  became  the  eccentricities  of  a, 
clever  and  kind-hearted  man  that  claimed  every  indulgence.  To  the 
Bohemian  himself,  it  was  a  new,  or,  perhaps,  rather  a  renewed,  sensation 
to  find  a  home,  however  poor,  humble,  sick  and  sorrowful :  he  gradually 
found  the  air  of  the  streets  less  a  necessity  of  existence,  he  gave  up 
many  of  his  flights  of  language,  and  even  made  an  effort  to  brush  the 
grease  out  of  his  hat  and  to  comb  his  hair  from  his  eyes.  He,  whose 
whole  life  was  a  constant  strain  after  excitement  and  truant  guineas, 
found  a  strange  charm  in  the  society  of  a  quiet  and  dull  girl  and  of  a . 
paralysed  old  man,  who  never  offered  him  so  much  as  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water.  And  yet  his  spirits  fell  and  flattened.  He  had  never  been 
himself  since  Harold  Vaughan  had  been  accused  of  Mrs.  Goldrick's 
murder  :  he  never  even  boasted  that  his  influence  was  superior  to  the 
weight  of  evidence  and  of  judges'  charges.  Sometimes  he  would  sit 
silent  for  an  hour  together,  and  a  deep  frown  was  marking  itself  between 
his  eyebrows :  he  was  constantly  absent  and  distrait,  and  his  bursts  of 
talk  often  came  in  as  though  they  were  the  result  of  an  effort  to  seem  less 
depressed  than  he  was  in  reality. 
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Such  moods,  however,  were  not  out  of  sympathy  with  Claudia's  own, 
and  she  appreciated  these  seeming  signs  of  deep  feeling  for  a  friend  in  the 
case  of  such  a  man.  Still  more  she  appreciated  the  efforts  he  always 
made  to  interest  and  entertain  her  father. 

When  he  sat  down  by  Mr.  Brandt  and  pulled  out  his  pipe,  he  became 
his  old  self  again,  and  made  extra  draws  upon  his  imagination.  The 
matter-of-fact  Claudia  often  stared  in  spite  of  her  pre-occupation  and 
want  of  interest  in  all  outer  things  :  but  as  her  father  listened,  and  by 
his  remarks  showed  that  he  enjoyed  swallowing  every  word,  she,  too, 
listened  without  asking  herself  whether  all  these  wonderful  things  were 
true  or  no.  Whether  Carol  believed  his  own  stories,  or  half-believed 
them,  or  did  not  believe  them  at  all,  must  still  be  an  open  question.  When 
his  acquaintance  discussed  him  behind  his  back,  Harold  Vaughan,  who 
had  little  experience  and  no  imagination,  called  him  a  harmless  liar ; 
Brandon,  who  had  experience  without  imagination,  called  him  a  pseudo- 
maniac  ;  Lord  Lisburn,  who  had  imagination  without  experience,  called 
him  a  novelist  who  talked  his  romances  because  he  was  too  lazy  to  write 
them.  He  was  not  so  exceptional  as  to  count  among  his  acquaintance  any 
who  had  both  experience  and  imagination  combined,  so  what  such  would 
have  thought  of  him  must  remain  unknown. 

It  was  more  to  the  purpose  that  Claudia  thought  him  an  eccentric 
but  warm-hearted  friend,  and  that  her  father  set  him  down  as  everything 
that  he  claimed  to  be — genius,  financier,  statesman:  the  secret  spring 
that  made  the  world  go  round.  With  so  admirable  a  listener  it  would 
have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  Carol  had  not  drawn  his  bow  to  the  fullest 
stretch,  when  every  flight  told.  He  revealed  the  secret  history  of 
commercial  crises,  in  which  Mr.  Brandt  himself  had  taken  a  prominent 
part,  and  proved  indisputably  that  the  form  they  took  had  been  entirely  due 
to  him.  In  courts,  camps,  theatres,  studios,  state  cabinets,  nay,  in  royal 
bed-chambers  and  family  cupboards,  he  was  equally  at  homo  and  behind 
the  scenes.  If  his  daily  visits  were  welcome  to  Claudia,  to  her  father 
they  became  a  necessity,  and  he  grumbled  himself  back  again  into  torpor 
whenever  Carol  failed  to  come  before  his  expected  hour. 

There  was  only  one  matter  of  which  he  never  spoke,  and  that  was 
his  once  favourite  topic  of  Mademoiselle  Leczinska  and  the  Oberon. 
It  is  true,  in  answer  to  some  fishing  questions  of  Claudia,  he  told  her  of 
the  actress's  engagement  to  Lord  Lisburn,  with  the  embellishment  of  a 
few  extempore  flourishes  ;  but  after  that  he  never  would  return  to  the 
subject,  and  shifted  off  abruptly  whenever  he  found  himself  on  its  verge. 

Claudia  had  now  written  her  letter  to  Harold  Vaughan  in  prison,  and 
was  trying  hard  to  practise  the  hope  and  courage  she  had  preached.  But, 
as  her  letter  had  shown,  she  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  blind  to  the 
faults  of  those  she  loved,  and  her  own  bitter  experience  had  opened  her 
eyes  to  many  things  in  her  lover's  character  that,  in  the  days  of  her 
happiness,  she  had  found  in  him,  but  not  realised. 

"  If  I  dared  but  to  speak  to  him  of  higher  things  even  than  courage," 
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she  thought,  as  her  hand  forgot  to  move  upon  the  canvas.  "  But  I 
suppose  it  is  the  best  thing  one  can  speak  of  to  a  man.  How  strange 
it  is  that  the  cleverest,  and  wisest,  and  strongest  men  have  to  be  shamed 
into  strength  that  comes  so  easily  to  children  and  girls !  Is  it  because 
they  are  wiser  than  we  that  they  scorn  to  seek  any  other  strength  than 
their  own  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  better  than  we  that  they  scorn  to  pray  ? 
Life  is  so  hard  for  them,  that  if  I  were  a  man  I  should  be  on  my  knees 
all  day  long ;  and  it  is  we,  who  scarcely  know  what  a  great  temptation 
means,  who  are  surrounded  by  strong  arms  to  help  us,  that  pray  for 
strength  we  scarcely  ever  need."  She  was  not  like  Zelda ;  because  she 
felt  with  all  her  heart,  she  could  not  cease  to  feel  also  with  her  mind. 
"  What  can  any  man  mean  by  doubting  when  belief  means  strength  if  it 
is  true,  and,  if  it  could  be  false,  means  strength  all  the  same  ?  Why, 
I  could  as  soon  cease  to  trust  in  a  stronger  and  better  power  as  I 
could  cease  to  be.  Who  am  I  that  there  is  no  better  or  stronger  power 
in  all  the  universe  than  I  •?  No — not  even  I  will  despair — if  I  have 
tried  to  be  brave  for  myself  alone,  I  can  surely  be  brave  for  him.  It 
shall  -not  be  said  that  no  one  trusted  in  God  for  him — not  even  she  who 
gave  him  all  her  life  and  soul  and  can  never  twice  take  them  away." 

"  Claudia !  "  said  the  thin,  tremulous  voice  of  her  father,  breaking  in 
upon  her  reverie  and  startling  her  thoughts  back  from  the  skies. 
"  What's  o'clock  ?  Isn't  Mr.  Carol  late  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  no  doubt  he  will  come." 

"  So  you  say ;  you  are  always  sure  of  it,  but  I'm  not  at  all  sure. 
And  I'd  so  counted  upon  his  coming — it's  too  bad ;  punctuality  is  the 
soul  of  business,  so  they  used  to  say  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  it's  true. 
As  the  clock  struck,  there  was  I." 

She  left  her  work,  but  not  her  thoughts,  and  sat  down  by  his  side. 

"I  wish,  Claudia,  you  wouldn't  work  so  hard.  It  isn't  good  for 
girls." 

"  It's  good  for  me  though ;  my  work's  my  play.  I  was  never  happy, 
you  know,  away  from  my  easel." 

"  I  know.  But  it's  bad  for  the  eyes.  You  ought  to  have  somebody 
to  work  for  you.  You  ought  to  have  a  home  of  your  own." 

"So  I  have,"  she  answered,  forcing  herself  to  smile.  "This  is  my 
home.  It  always  is  where  you  are  ;  wasn't  it  always  so  ?  and  won't  it 
always  be  ?  " 

"  That's  all  very  well,  of  course,  but — Carol  ought  to  be  here. 
When  he  comes  I  shall  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.  What  makes  you 
think  he'll  come  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  because  he  always  does,  I  suppose." 

"  You  think  I'm  in  my  dotage,  I  suppose  ?  You  think  I'm  like  an 
old  man,  and  that  I  fancy  he  comes  to  listen  to  an  old  man's  stories  ? 
Not  I — that's  how  I  used  to  court  your  mother ;  made  love  to  the  old 
people  to  make  them  my  friends  with  the  girl.  Thank  God,  my  mind's 
as  clear  as  ever  ;  if  I  could  only  walk  without  a  stick,  I'd  take  some  of 
Carol's  secrets  on  to  the  Stock  Exchange." 
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"  Father  !  you  don't  think  Carol  cornea  after  me  in  that  way  ?  What 
an  idea !  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  an  idea,  and  what's  more  you  mustn't  say  no.  I  want  to 
see  you  married  to  a  fellow  that  can  put  two  and  two  together,  and  won't 
turn  your  father  out  of  doors.  And  Carol's  the  man." 

If  Claudia  could  have  smiled,  she  would  have  smiled  then. 

"  I  assure  you  nobody  shall  ever  make  you  stir  from  my  fireside," 
she  said,  kissing  him  on  the  brow. 

"  We'll  all  make  our  fortunes  together,"  he  went  on,  assuming  the 
matter  as  settled.  "  And  you  shall  brush  him  up,  to  make  him  look 
like  a  respectable  man  of  business,  and  I  shan't  be  without  my  bit  of 
talk  by  the  fire.  That's  the  only  thing  I've  got  to  look  to  now." 

Claudia  took  no  notice  of  the  selfishness  that  ignored  all  she  was,  and 
had  been,  to  him  for  the  sake  of  keeping  Carol  always  at  hand. 

"  Promise  me  you  won't  say  no,"  he  said,  anxiously,  as  though 
everything  depended  on  her  will. 

She  kissed  him.  "  We  must  wait  till  he  wants  me,  mustn't  we  ?  " 
she  said,  like  a  mother  pacifying  an  impatient  child.  "  But  here  he 
comes  himself,"  and  she  forgot  all  things  in  trying  to  read  his  face  for 
good  or  bad  news.  There  was  no  news  to  be  seen,  however.  Only  the 
furrow  had  deepened  since  yesterday,  and  he  lounged  in  more  absently 
and  distrait  than  ever.  As  usual,. he  went  to  the  old  man's  side,  and  sat 
down,  with  his  legs  astride  across  a  chair,  his  arms  resting  on  the  back- 
rail,  and  his  chin  upon  his  arms. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Brandt — and  you,  my  dear  sir.  Maybe  you'd 
like  to  see  the  Trumpet,  Miss  Claudia ;  it's  in  my  pocket ;  you'll  see 
there  isn't  any  news." 

Claudia  opened  the  paper  eagerly.  There  was  an  understanding 
between  her  and  Carol  that  he  should  mark  for  her  any  paragraphs  that 
touched  upon  the.  coming  trial — she  could  not  allow  her  father  to  hear  the 
name  of  Harold  Vaughan.  This  time  there  was  the  announcement  that 
Dr.  Vaughan  would  be  certainly  tried  for  the  St.  Bavons  murder  at  the 
next  assizes  on  such  a  day.  The  prisoner,  she  read,  was  calm  and 
collected,  but  had  never  spoken  of  the  crime.  To  see  the  matter  alluded 
to  in  such  cold-blooded  black  and  white  made  her  own  blood  run  cold, 
and  yet  she  dared  show  nothing.  But  she  felt  suddenly  so  sick  and  faint 
that  she  made  some  excuse  to  leave  the  room. 

When  she  returned,  Carol,  to  her  surprise,  had  left  his  seat  and  was 
filling  his  black  pipe  as  the  sign  of  his  departure.  On  seeing  her  he 
seemed  to  turn  nervous  and  ill  at  ease.  Her  father's  eyes  were  closed, 
as  if  his  visitor's  talk,  for  once,  had  thrown  him  into  a  doze. 

"  Miss  Brandt,"  said  Carol,  who  now  commonly  called  her  Miss 
Claudia — he  had  not  yet  come  to  dropping  the  "  Miss  "  with  her — "  will 
you  let  me  speak  to  you  a  moment  outside  the  door  ?  You  can  be  seeing 
me  out,  you  know.  I— I — am  going  to  St.  Bavons.  No — I  don't  sup- 
pose I  shall  see  our  friend.  /Twouldn't  do  him  overmuch  good  to  be 
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visited  by  a  rapscallion  like  me.  But  I'm  hanged  if  I  can  wait  here.  I 
must  go  and  see  it  out,  and  if  I  must — well,  that's  Destiny." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  with  a  white  face  and  a  return  of  her  sickness, 
"  if  you  are  there,  you  will  let  me  know  ?  " 

"  On  the  wings  of  the  wind — of  a  hurricane.     Good-by." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Brandt,  "  you  did  not  say  No  ?  " 

"No?     To  what?" 

"  To  what  he  was  saying  to  you  outside  the  door." 

"  He  was  only  saying  business  will  keep  him  away  for  a  few  days — 
that's  all." 

"  What — nothing  else — what  am  I  to  do  for  a  few  days,  as  you  call 
them  ?  As  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  few  days.  Time's  money — 
you  might  as  well  talk  of  a  few  thousand  pounds." 

"  We  must  all  be  patient,  father — both  I  and  you." 

But  he  fretfully  shut  his  eyes  and  returned  to  his  doze. 

Is  there  anything  under  the  skies  more  horrible  to  bear  than  the 
climax  of  all  imaginable  suspense  into  which  she  was  now  thrown,  and  in 
which  she  must  contrive  to  struggle  through  existence  for  whole  days  to 
come  ?  Her  father  was  right  to  the  extent  that  such  whole  days  could 
not  be  few.  If  her  agony  of  mind  had  been  less,  she  must  have  broken 
down.  It  was  only  because  the  occasion  called  forth  her  whole  strength, 
that  she  bore  the  crushing  pressure  of  a  single  hour.  As  it  was,  her  stead- 
fast trust  in  Heaven  was  sorely  tried.  That  she  must  have  obtained 
strength  beyond  that  of  nature,  whether  by  prayer  or  by  faith  or  by 
hope,  is  certain,  for  it  was  there.  Her  anxiety,  her  passion  of  suspense, 
transcended  the  desperate  self-control  of  the  prisoner  himself  a  thousand 
times  in  their  almost  miraculous  result  of  presence  of  mind.  She  left  no 
duty  unfulfilled.  Nor  did  her  father,  whom  Carol's  absence  had  brought 
to  the  last  degree  of  fretful  impatience,  lose  an  instant's  attention.  Nor 
did  her  heart  once  draw  a  comparison  between  his  peevishness  over  the 
imaginary  troubles  of  an  invalid  and  her  own  real  agony. 

No  doubt  her  being  obliged  to  think  of  him  before  herself  served  as 
one  great  support  during  those  days.  But  ere  long  this  source  of  strength 
was  to  be  removed.  On  the  morning  of  the  trial  she  went  into  his  room 
and  found  that  he  had  had  a  third  seizure.  The  chance  doctor  for  whom 
she  sent  came  at  once,  but  it  was  too  late.  Mr.  Brandt  had  died,  and 
she,  too,  was  left  to  bear  her  life  alone. 

A  hundred  times  since  her  father's  ruin  she  had  believed  herself  to 
have  drained  the  cup  of  trouble  to  the  dregs,  and  each  time  she  had  found 
a  deeper  depth  beyond.  Now,  in  one  day,  she,  in  utter  solitude,  had  to 
watch  by  the  death-bed  of  her  father,  while  she  knew  that  he  who  was 
yet  more  dear  to  her  was  being  tried  for  murder,  and  had  already  been 
prejudged  by  all  the  world.  And  she  could  do  nothing  but  weep  and  bury 
her  face  in  her  hands — now  thinking  of  the  dead,  and  always  of  the 
living,  who  might  be  worse  than  only  dead  ere  long.  Even  she  guessed 
at  last  what  was  meant  by  despair — and  there  was  no  one  to  write  words 
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of  trust  and  comfort  to  her.  She  sat  all  day  long  like  a  Hebrew  mourner, 
and  laid  her  soul  in  the  dust.  She  was  unable  to  form  a  coherent 
thought.  Past,  present,  and  future  were  rolled  up  into  one  unending 
instant  that  outlasted  the  whole  of  what  others  called  a  day.  Not  that 
the  day  seemed  long  to  her — it  was  all  Now,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
time. 

She  believed  in  Judgment  and  Mercy,  and  what  had  she  done  to  de- 
serve such  a  climax  of  evil  ?  It  was  not  her  fault  that,  without  knowing 
it,  her  heart  during  that  lingering  Now  rebelled.  She  was  no  willing 
martyr  to  sorrow;  and,  unless  the  martyr's  crown  hangs  before  our 
eyes,  no  creed,  however  constant,  can  stand  without  trembling  before 
Fortune's  ninth  wave  of  waves — her  tricumion  of  tricumia,  compressing 
the  force  of  all  that  go  before  into  one.  So  now  at  one  full  draught 
Claudia  felt  at  once  the  full  flavour  of  all  her  sorrows  and  trials,  large 
and  small. 

It  was  in  vain  she  instinctively  sought  to  blame  herself  for  all — she 
remained  blameless,  even  in  her  own  self-despising  eyes.  And  if  she, 
without  fault,  had  thus  been  visited,  might  it  not  be  the  same-  with  him  ? 
Even  hope  came  to  her  in  too  fearful  a  form — like  a  monstrous  demon, 
that  could  not  be  looked  upon  without  terror ;  a  formless  creature, 
clothed  in  all  kinds  of  confused  and  impossible  hues,  with  madness  for  its 
promise,  even  if  by  some  miracle  it  should  be  fulfilled — horrendum,  in- 
forme,  cui  lumen  ademptum.  But  if  prayer  needed  words,  if  it  even 
needed  hope,  it  would  be  most  useless  when  most  needed.  Her  very 
hopelessness  was  in  itself  a  prayer. 

All  the  time  that  Harold  Vaughan  stood  in  the  dock  before  the  jury, 
she  lay  stretched  by  her  father's  death-bed,  unconsciously  praying  for 
him  with  all  the  strength  of  her  helpless  desolation.  Not  a  word  formed 
itself  on  her  lips  or  a  hope  in  her  heart,  but  she  was  abandoned  to  grief, 
suspense,  and  solitude.  No  flash  of  sympathy  told  her  when  he  was  safe 
from  bodily  death  and  free  from  prison  chains.  No  news  came,  even  at 
evening,  and  she  lay  prostrate  through  the  twilight  as  through  the  day. 
There  were  no  eyes  to  see  the  full  abandonment  to  passion  of  one  who 
had  always  hidden  her  slightest  emotion  from  all  eyes — even  from  her 
own. 

It  was  late  when  a  loud,  monotonous  voice  under  her  window  roused 
her  with  the  words  "  St.  Bavons  Murder — Verdict  of  the  Jury."  She 
sprang  up,  but  dared  not  run  to  the  window  for  fear  of  hearing  more. 
But  there  was  no  need.  Carol  had  travelled  up  as  fast  as  the  news,  and 
was  at  her  door  as  quickly  as  the  news-mongers. 

For  one  instant,  as  she  looked  hungrily  and  desperately  into  his  eyes, 
she  even  forgot  that  her  father  lay  dead  in  the  room. 

She  thought  she  could  read  the  worst,  for  never  had  Carol  looked  so 
gloomy  as  now.  She  felt  the  mist  of  faintness  already  seething  up 
between  her  and  him,  but  she  nerved  her  ears  to  hear  as  a  victim  nerves 
himself  to  receive  the  already  descending  knife  of  the  guillotine. 

86—2 
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"  Acquitted — Not  Guilty,"  said  Carol ;  but  in  so  gloomy  a  voice  that 
she  could  not  understand  his  words. 

"  Not  Guilty,"  he  said  again,  in  a  yet  gloomier  tone. 
She  caught  at  the  nearest  chair,  and  felt  as  if  her  "wits  were  gone. 
"  Not  Guilty,"   he  said  a  third  time ;  and  then  she  sat  down,  and 
saved  herself  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  a  swoon.     She  rose  in  an  instant, 
and  without  a  word  knelt   down  by  the  bed  and  hid  her  face  away.     It 
was  over  at  last,  and  she  had  shown  no  more  emotion  than  Carol  could 
account  for  when  he  looked  beyond  the  bed-side. 

He  shook  the  ashes^  from  his  pipe  without  heeding  where  or  how  they 
fell,  put  his  hands  in  his^pockets,  and  went  slowly  to  the  window.  He 
saw  what  had  happened,  and  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do. 

"  Poor  old  gentleman  "  he  said  at  last.  "  Perhaps  you'll  be  wanting 
me,  Miss  Brandt — I  won't  go  just  now,  beyond  your  studio.  Don't  be 
ill — don't  give  way,  there's  a  dear  girl — please  don't  cry ;  I  can't  stand 
seeing  you  cry.  Have  some  brandy — hang  it,  what  an  idiotic  fool 
I  am  !  " 

"No — don't  go,"  whispered  Claudia  through  the  tears  that  choked 
her  without  finding  freedom  through  her  eyes.  She  was  one  of  those 
whose  tears  are  as  silent  as  their  words — who  weep  hard,  like  men. 
"  Wait  in  the  studio — I  will  follow  you.  I  must  hear  of  the  trial  before 
you  go."  He  went,  and  she  bathed  her  eyes  and  followed. 
"  So  it's  all  over,"  he  said. 

"  I  found  him  this  morning — asleep — like  a  child." 
"  And  you're  all  alone  ?  " 
"  All  alone." 

"  And  about  the  trial  ?    It  was  Not  Guilty,  sure  enough ;  but  the  poor 
fellow's  done  for,  as  bad  as  if  he  was  hanged." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Got  off  by  a  dodge — a  slip  between  the  rope  and  the  neck,  that's 
all.     That's  Law.      He's  innocent  by  law,  and  everybody  thinks  him 
guilty.     That's  Justice.     And  he's  off  to  America,  I  take  it,  or  enlisted  in 
the  name  of  Jones.     That's — that's — Emigration." 
"  He  is  gone  ?  " 

"  Under  water — yes,  like  most  men  in  their  time.     That's  Nothing." 
He  frowned  and  spoke  so  strangely  that  Claudia  almost  thought  he  had 
been  drinking. 

"  We  shall  never  meet  him  again,  Miss  Claudia,  unless  I  chance  to 
tumble  over  him  at  the  Antipodes.  Lord  Lisburn  himself  cut  him  dead, 
and  he  went  off  without  a  word.  He  didn't  come  up  by  train,  that  I  know. 
By  Jove,  though,  it's  hard,  Miss  Claudia." 

"  What  more  ?  Is  there  more  still  to  come  ?  Is  he  saved  only  to  be 
lost  again  ?  " 

"  Well — yes — there  is  some  more.  I  dare  say  you  think  I'm  a  queer 
sort  of  fish,  Miss  Claudia.  And  so  I  am.  I'm  the  poorest  man  in  the 
wcrld,  and  I  dare  say  I  make  you  stare  sometimes.  That's  my  line — get 
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yourself  stared  at.  That's  Fame.  But  hang  me,  Miss  Claudia,  sky  me 
as  high  as  they'd  have  skyed  your  picture  if  I'd  let  them,  I've  stared  at 
my  own  self  since  I've  known  you." 

Claudia  thought  of  what  were  almost  her  father's  last  words.  Could 
this  eccentric  genius  actually  be  going  to  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage 
at  such  a  time  ?  If  so,  she  must  stop  him  on  the  threshold. 

But  that  was  more  easily  thought  than  done.  "  You  are  alone,  Miss 
Brandt,  and  an  orphan.  I  also  am  an  orphan.  Indeed  I  never  was 
anything  else,  as  long  as  I  rememher,  and  I  felt  to  your  father,  poor  old 
gentleman,  like  my  own.  His  last  words  to  me  were — I  mean  your 
father's,  not  mine — were  to  ask  me  to  defend  you  when  you  were  left 
alone.  I  will ;  and  when  I  say  I  will,  I  do.  Yes,  I  mean  it — though  I 
have  refused  a  countess  in  her  own  right  before  now.  You're  the  best, 
bravest,  truest,  noblest  girl  that  ever  I  heard  of,  and  I've  seen  a  few  of 
all  sorts ;  I  know  them  all.  And  though  I  say  it,  I'm  not  fit  to  let  you 
clean  my  shoes.  If  you'll  take  me,  anyhow,  just  as  I  am,  you'll  have 
some  one  to  stand  by  you  and  fight  for  you  while  he  has  a  leg  to  stand  on 
— a  foot — a  toe." 

It  was  no  time  for  refusing  gracefully,  but  it  was  most  surely  a  time 
for  refusing  gratefully.  "  Please,  Mr.  Carol,  never  say  such  things  to  me 
again.  I  want  to  keep  my  only  friend,  my  best  friend,  and  I  am  sure  you 
don't  want  to  grieve  me  now." 

"  Grieve  you  ?  I  would  be  cut  in  pieces  first.  But  if  you  will  only 
believe  me,  Miss  Claudia,  I've  made  love  to  hundreds,  but  I've  never  been 
in  love  before.  And,  by  Jove,  I'm  so  much  in  love  that  I  wonder  where  I, 
that  was  Denis  Carol,  have  got  to.  No,  don't  be  angry,  don't  be  vexed. 
I'm  not — I  never  am.  That's  Folly.  It's  not  your  fault  that  you  don't 
see  things  quite  as  I  do.  There — that's  all.  If  it  can't  be,  it  can't  be, 
and  I'll  cut  myself  in  pieces  for  you  all  the  same." 

"  There — that's  over  then  ;  and  we  will  be  as  we  were  before." 

The  Bohemian  looked  really  distressed,  though  he  put  so  good  a  face 
upon  the  matter.  He  sighed,  and  then  the  weary  and  gloomy  look  he  had 
worn  of  late  returned. 

"  Miss  Claudia,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I've  done  what  I  wanted  to  do 
days  ago,  and  have  put  my  foot  in  it — but  never  mind.  But  now  we're 
friends  like  that,  I  can  say  to  you  what  I  wanted  to  say  as  well.  I'm  not 
jealous,  but  hang  it  all  if  you  don't  care  for  me  because  there's  anything 
between  you  and  Vaughan.  I'm  a  father  to  you  now — a  grandfather ; 
and  women  have  odd  tastes  sometimes.  And,  by  all  the  Joves,  if  there  is, 
there's  nothing  to  do  but  shoot  myself.  Please  don't  tell  me  it's  true." 

Claudia,  as  I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  had  no  tact,  and  never  lied. 
Even  if  she  could  have  lied  at  any  time,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
now,  with  death  in  the  house,  and  when  she  bore  the  traces  in  her  heart 
of  more  than  mortal  agony.  And  in  one  thing,  at  least,  she  was  like 
Zelda — it  was  not  now,  in  the  season  of  his  disgrace,  that  she  would  have 
denied  Harold  Vaughan. 
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She  answered,  not  indeed  at  first  in  words,  but  in  an  open  look  that 
any  one  who  loved  her  in  the  least  might  read.  But  she  answered  in 
words  also  : 

"  I  am  not  ashamed,  I  am  proud,  of  what  there  once  was  between  me 
and  Harold  Vaughan.  I  was  to  have  been  his  wife  long  before  I  ever 
heard  of  you.  And  I  consider  myself  his  wife  still." 

"  Phoebus  forgive  me  !  And  there  he  is,  the  man  you  love  best  in  the 
world — you  whom  I  would  be  cut  in  pieces  for — there  he  is,  going  out 
with  a  curse  on  him  to  America  or  the  nearest  barracks — there  are  you 
crying  your  eyes  out — and  why  ?  Because  I,  Denis  Carol,  the  best  known 
man  in  all  London,  am  a  coward  and  a  cur  1 "  . 

"You — what  can  you  mean?  What  have  you  to  do  with  Harold 
Vaughan  ?  Has  he  really  lost  his  name  among  men  ?  " 

"  He  lost  it  ?     No  ;  I  lost  it.     I  am  the  man." 

"  Then  what  he  has  lost,  I  devote  myself  to  find  again.  I  have 
nothing  to  live  for  now  but  to  find  the  real  murderer  and  to  give  him 
back  his  name.  But  you  speak  as  though  you  knew  more  than  you  have 
told." 

"  If  I  had  known  you  cared,  I  would  have  cut  out  my  tongue  before 
I'd  held  it — before  I'd  been  silent  I'd  have  been  deaf  and  dumb." 

"  In  God's  name,  what  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Miss  Claudia,"  and  the  furrow  began  to  grow  smooth,  "  I  have  felt 
like  a  murderer  for — ever  since  Vaughan  last  stood  where  I  stand  now. 
I'm  the  poorest  man  going,  but  I'm  the  only  man  in  London  that  knows 
who  killed  the  old  woman.  I  can't  help  saying  it  now — that  you  care  for 
Vaughan  better  than  me,  that's  enough  for  me.  You  heard  of  a  letter 
with  the  London  post-mark  that  couldn't  be  found  ?  By  Jove,  when  that 
came  out,  I  shook  in  my  shoes.  That  letter  with  the  London  post-mark 
was  written  by  me.  I — I'll  tell  you  how  afterwards — I  was  in  the  house 
and  saw  the  very  blow  with  my  own  eyes.  I  followed  Pauline  down — she 
crept  through  the  window,  so  did  I.  I  followed  her  down  into  the  cellar. 
I  know  why  .she  went  there.  And  by  everything  and  everybody  and 
everywhere,  the  man  that  killed  the  old  woman  was  that  squinting  un- 
grateful idiot,  the  manager  of  the  Oberon — the  man  that  owed  everything 
tome." 

"  Good  God !  You  saw  this  with  your  own  eyes — you  never  said  a 
word  when  he — " 

"  Oh,  I'd  have  said  a  word  fast  enough,  if  the  case  hadn't  broke  down. 
It  was  eating  me  to  death,  like  the  Spartan  boy." 

"  But  why —  " 

"  I  told  you  because  I  was  a  coward  and  a  cur :  that's  why.  Because, 
if  you  like,  I  wouldn't  have  had  Pauline,  the  she-devil,  know  I'd  followed 
her  for  fifty  guineas.  Because — well,  if  you  like  to  have  it  so,  I  took  to 
my  heels — and  though  Napoleon  Bonaparte  would  have  done  the  same, 
it  doesn't  do  to  let  people  make  remarks  about  things  they  don't  under- 
stand. Because  Pauline  held  her  tongue,  and  I  wouldn't  spoil  her  game 
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— what  would  Lisburn  have  said  if  he'd  known  she'd  been  out  like  that 
by  herself  when  I'd  advised  her  myself  he  wasn't  to  know  ?  Because  I 
didn't  know  you  cared — because — well,  the  devil  was  in  it,  I  suppose — 
that's  why.  But  I'd  made  up  my  mind  to  speak,  though  there  sat 
Pauline  as  still  as  champagne,  that  saw  it  all  as  well  as  I — when  crash 
went  the  case  down — like — ugh,  like  the  crowbar  on  the  old  woman's 
skull." 

Claudia  looked  at  him  with  reproachful  sorrow.  "  You  have  ruined  a 
life  for  want  of  one  brave  word,"  she  said.  "  It  is  too  late  now — I  know 
enough  of  law  to  know  that  he  cannot  be  tried  again."  He  looked  so 
remorseful,  and  her  words  struck  so  deeply  home,  that  she  could  not  help 
adding,  "  But  if  what  you  say  is  true,  all  may  not  be  too  late,  even  now. 
I  have  a  long  life  left — and  I  will  not  die  till  justice  is  done,  and  Harold 
Vaughan  is  cleared."  Even  then  her  first  impulse  was  to  be  a  doer. 

He  dared  not  meet  her  eyes.  But  he  held  up  his  head  at  last,  and 
said, 

"  Nor  will  I — I'll  stand  by  you  through  thick  and  thin,  and  what  I  say 
I'll  do,  I  do.  And  when  it's  all  done,  and  you're  married,  and  Aaron's, 
hanged,  why  then — then — I'll  ask  you — to  let  me  kiss  your  hand." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HOTEL  A  LA  BELLE  ETOILE. 

MOST  people,  in  their  time,  have  speculated  on  what  would  happen  if  they 
could  suddenly  wake  up  one  morning  and  find  that  all  their  relations, 
friends,  and  acquaintances  had  suddenly  vanished  away  into  thin  air,  and 
had  become  as  though  they  had  never  been.  Many  very  affectionate 
people  have  indulged  the  fancy  not  without  pleasure,  for  to  most  minds 
complete  solitude  in  the  world  has  its  attractive  side  in  fancy,  however 
miserable  it  might  turn  out  to  be  in  reality.  No  doubt  the  man  or 
woman  thus  deprived  of  all  old  and  familiar  chains  would,  before  a 
fortnight  was  out,  hasten  to  forge  new.  But  as  the  fancy  can  never 
be  reduced  to  practice,  it  may  revel  without  much  harm  in  its  pa- 
norama of  boundless  freedom.  A  man  might  buy  a  knapsack,  strap 
it  on  his  shoulders,  take  up  his  staff  and  wander  forth  in  search  of 
any  chance  adventures  without  being  hampered  by  a  single  social 
duty  or  leaving  a  single  anxious  heart  behind.  He  need  write  no 
letters,  pay  no  visits,  he  might  live  his  own  life  freely  without  having  to 
explain  himself  or  apologize  to  anybody  whose  views  of  life  differed  from 
his  own.  No  one  would  control  him  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  he 
could  vex  no  one  even  by  his  follies,  and  do  no  harm  to  anybody  but 
himself,  whatever  the  caprice  of  the  moment  led  him  to  do.  He  would 
be  responsible  only  to  himself,  Heaven,  Law,  and  Honour,  without  being 
fixed  in  a  groove  of  life  which  was  fixed  for  him  at  his  birth,  independently 
of  his  own  choice  or  will.  He  might  rise  and  sleep  when  he  pleased, 
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could  turn  his  back  upon  all  disagreeable  things,  and  make  the  whole 
world  his  home.  So  fascinating  is  the  picture  at  times,  that  some 
men,  thinking  their  social  and  domestic  chains  too  hard  to  bear,  have 
vainly  tried  to  enter  their  enchanted  castle  in  the  air,  and  to  escape  from 
what  they  thought  their  gaol.  Sherwood  and  Arden  are  their  favourite 
mental  resorts,  forgetting  that  the  Duke  had  his  forest  court,  and  that 
Eobin  Hood  ha.d  not  only  his  merry  men,  but  a  wife  besides,  so  that  they 
remained  no  less  bound  to  lead  a  life  in  common  with  others,  with  its 
bonds  and  duties,  than  if  they  had  stayed  at  home.  Crusoe  and  Selkirk 
are  the  ideals  of  many  school-boys,  and  of  many  school-men  also,  who 
would  like  to  regulate  their  daily  lives  for  themselves,  to  set  themselves 
their  own  tasks,  and  to  fulfil  them  or  not  fulfil1  them,  according  to  the 
humour  of  the  hour.  But  it  is  curious  how  they  persist  in  reading  the 
biographies  of  these  desert  island  heroes  upside  down.  Their  moral  is 
that  even  they  only  escape  from  one  bundle  of  chains  to  fall  into  another  ; 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  human  fish  to  leap  from  his  frying-pan  without 
falling  into  the  fire.  Selkirk  had  his  kids  and  Crusoe  his  parrot,  and  they 
were  probably  quite  as  exigent  as  fatherg  and  mothers,  uncles  and  aunts, 
children  and  wives. 

So  it  was  with  Harold  Vaughan.  Having  once  for  all,  like  a  sane 
and  honest  man,  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  link  he  would  not  have 
broken,  the  link  whereon  was  engraved  the  name  of  Claudia,  had  been 
transformed  henceforth  and  for  ever,  like  the  hair  of  Berenice,  into  an 
unattainable  star  in  a  remote  sky,  to  which  he  could  look  for  worship, 
but  never  more  for  love,  he  felt  a  kind  of  relief  in  being  able  to  separate 
himself  from  the  part  of  him  called  Harold  Vaughan,  to  throw  off 
all  the  complications  of  his  life,  and  to  begin  a  new  life  in  a  new  way. 
Even  Lord  Lisburn's  desertion,  though  it  stung  him  for  the  moment, 
was  not  altogether  unwelcome.  He  was  quits  with  his  patron,  all 
claims  to  gratitude  were  now  fairly  on  his  own  side,  and  he  could 
start  afresh  without  reference  to  him.  What  the  new  life  was  to  be, 
he  as  yet  neither  knew  nor  cared.  Absolutely  penniless,  he  felt  that, 
under  a  changed  name,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  in  some 
manner  to  make  his  hands  his  bread-winners  :  he  might  carry  a  musket, 
or  perhaps  manage  to  work  out  his  passage  to  one  of  the  colonies— 
both  ideas  had  already  occurred  to  him  before  he  volunteered  for  the 
expedition  of  the  Esmeralda.  Meanwhile,  till  he  could  find  an  open- 
ing for  his  hands,  his  feet  could  carry  him  out  of  St.  Bavons,  he  could 
lie  down  by  the  road  when  he  was  tired,  and  could  take  his  chance  of 
finding  food.  It  never  entered  his  head  to  make  an  application  for  the 
return  of  the  bank-notes  :  they  were  certainly  not  his  own,  and  it  was  not 
quite  impossible  that  they  might,  for  want  of  any  better  way  of  account- 
ing for  their  existence,  have  been  really  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
murder.  What  became  of  them  eventually,  those  who  know  the  practice 
of  the  Courts  and  the  Treasury  in  such  cases  will  be  able  to  explain.  It 
was  nothing  to  him  ;  and,  full  of  passive  eagerness  to  shake  ofi'  the  dust 
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of  the  last  twelve  months  from  his  feet,  and  with  a  heart  weighed  down 
•with  Claudia,  he  was  walking  from  the  court,  without  looking  to  right  or 
left,  and  was  turning  in  the  direction  of  accident,  when  Zelda  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

No  human  heing  could  have  resisted  such  apparent  fatality.  His  life 
had  been  joined  with  Zelda's  from  the  beginning  :  she  was  the  whole  of 
his  family,  and  he  the  whole  of  hers.  It  was  as  though  Clotho  or  La- 
chesis  or  Atropos  had  claimed  him  for  a  brother  and  had  devoted  herself 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  deny  the  claim.  There  was  no  doubt  of  her 
having  given  up  all  things  for  his  sake — he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  heard  it  with  his  own  ears.  With  half  a  word  she  might  have  separ- 
ated herself  from  him  and  have  become  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land ; 
and  she,  with  a  self-devotion  that  he  could  not  fathom,  but  could  only 
ascribe  to  some  feeling  of  the  family  affection  of  which  he  had  heard,  had 
deliberately  preferred  to  share  the  wanderings  of  an  outcast  and  supposed 
murderer.  He  did  not  accept  the  sacrifice,  but  it  had  been  made,  and 
could  not  now  be  unmade.  Whatever  it  meant  he  must  abide  by  it,  nor 
could  he,  even  as  a  man,  desert  one  who  had  just  ruined  the  whole  of  her 
own  life  in  order  that  she  might  share  his  ruin.  It  was  too  late  even  to 
remonstrate  with  her.  What  she  had  done  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
reason.  He  might  even  hate  her,  but  she  was  now  irrevocably  his  doom. 

There  was  more  than  this,  however.  How  could  he  fail  to  be 
moved  to  the  depths  of  his  soul  by  one  who  insisted  on  cleaving  to 
him  because  he  was  he  and  she  was  she,  without  reference  to  his  guilt 
or  innocence  ?  Claudia,  though  she  loved  him,  would  not  have  comforted 
him  in  gaol  unless  she  had  believed  him  to  be  guiltless.  Zelda,  he  thought, 
must,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  held  him  guilty,  and  it  was 
therefore  that  she  published  her  relationship  to  all  the  world.  And  she 
would  have  done  so,  even  had  his  thought  that  she  was  ignorant  of  his 
innocence  been  true.  It  was  literally  because  he  was  he  and  she 
was  she,  more  than  she  herself  knew,  who  thought  she  was  only  obeying 
the  sympathies  of  blood  in  following  him  like  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Naomi. 

"  Come,  then — let  us  go,"  he  could  only  say,  when  they  were  left 
alone. 

She  did  not  answer  another  word  ;  but  her  heart  went  out  and  took 
possession.  She  had  reached  at  last  a  grand  stage  of  her  triumph ;  they 
two  together  were  to  be  to  one  another  a  world  within  a  world.  She  felt 
no  shadow  of  remorse  ;  he  could  not  be  guilty  to  her,  and  her  triumph 
lay  in  his  seeming  guilty  to  all  others.  And  what  was  that  to  one  who 
had  lived  in  familiarity  with  crime  from  her  cradle — to  whom  those  that 
committed  crimes  were  in  the  right,  and  those  who  tyrannically  punished 
them  were  in  the  wrong  ? 

He  had  mapped  out  no  route  for  his  wanderings,  and  she  suggested 
none.  She  had  followed  Aaron  blindly,  and  still  more  blindly  would 
she  follow  him.  How  gloriously  green  were  the  fields  now — how 
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glorious  the  sunshine  and  the  skies,  as  they  began  to  leave  the  hateful 
streets  of  St.  Bavons  behind  them,  and  not  only  the  streets,  but  the  men 
and  women  who  made  them  the  hateful  things  they  were !  There  was 
no  need  for  her  to  hear  or  speak  a  word.  She  was  happy  at  last,  and 
had  thrown  all  her  false  life  away ;  and  the  lark  whose  voice  had 
pierced  through  the  railway  whistle,  now  sang  less  for  himself  than 
for  her. 

She  had  returned  to  her  native  life,  in  which  she  never  thought 
beyond  the  day.  But  how  changed  it  was  !  Then  she  had  never  paused 
to  look  round  and  say  to  herself  that  what  she  saw  or  heard  was 
beautiful.  Nature  had  been  her  cradle  while  she  was  a  child ;  now  that 
she  was  a  woman,  Nature  had  become  her  palace  and  her  home. 
Surely  he,  also,  must  be  silent  out  of  joy  that  the  same  good  things 
which  had  come  to  her  had  fallen  to  him  also.  There  was  no  Claudia, 
even,  to  intrude  any  more.  He  had  been  banished  to  her  own  free  home, 
and  she  had  received  him  there.  So  they  went  on,  with  no  object  or 
aim  between  them ;  he  plodding  wearily  in  the  way  to  nowhere,  she 
treading  lightly  on  the  road  to  everywhere.  They  were  the  strangest 
pair  of  vagrants  ever  seen;  he  in  good  clothes,  and  she  in  lace  and 
satin ;  and  yet,  except  for  the  contents  of  her  purse,  as  completely 
destitute,  even  of  sympathy,  as  any  beggars  that  tramped  along  the 
highway. 

At  last,  an  hour  after  sundown,  Harold  Vaughan  stopped  and  looked 
round.  She  also  stopped,  and  looked  to  him,  like  a  spaniel  kto  her 
master. 

"  You  must  be  tired,"  he  said,  suddenly  becoming  conscious  that  he 
had  led  her  on  for  miles. 

This,  too,  was  a  contrast  to  Aaron;  he  would  have  said,  "I  am 
tired." 

"  Tired  ?     Oh  no,  unless  you  are.     It's  sitting  still  that  tires  me." 

"  Well — let  us  sit  down,  though.     Where  are  we  ?  " 

"  What — don't  you  know  where  you  are  going  to  ?  " 

"  Not  I.     If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  I  shouldn't  care  to  know." 

"  Do  I  make  you  care,  then  ?  " 

"  I  must  find  some  place  for  you — I  may  have  to  go  on  for  days, 
aught  I  know,  and  what  are  you  to  do  ?  " 

"Go  on  too,  of  course." 

"  What,"  he  asked  in  dismay,  "  even  if  I  have  to  go  abroad  ?  " 

She  looked  half  frightened,  half  wistful. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  you  don't  want  me  now ;  that's  the  only  thing  I 
couldn't  bear.  I  will  be  so  good  to  you ;  you  shan't  even  know  that 
there's  a  Me.  You  don't  know  what  I  can  be,  now  that  I'm  at  home ; 
you  shan't  even  have  the  trouble  to  beat  me,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Zelda.  Only  you  make  me  wonder, 
that's  all.  I  believe  from  my  heart  that  you  feel  like  a  sister  to  me ; 
and  yet  we  never  met  till  a  year  ago.  I  can't  think  that  blood  is  so 
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much  thicker  than  water  as  that  comes  to.  Tell  me  honestly — what 
made  you  give  up  your  whole  life,  even  the  man  who  loved  you,  to 
follow  me?" 

"  That's  easy !  If  you  hadn't  been  my  brother  I'd  have  done  the 
same.  Aren't  you  the  best  and  greatest  man  in  all  the  world  ?  Doesn't 
everybody  hate  you  ?  Aren't  you  the  only  one  but  Frank,  poor  fellow, 
that  ever  gave  me  a  kind  word  ?  And  if  he's  said  kinder  to  me  since, 
it  was  your  word  was  the  first,  a  long  way.  I  was  so  wretched  when  I 
thought  you  hated  me — I  was  so  glad  that  I  could  be  like  the  girl 
in  the  song — I  didn't  know  what  it  meant  before,  but  I  do  now.  I  once 
thought  I  hated  you ;  but  it  couldn't  be  that,  any  more  than  with  you, 
when  we're  of  the  same  people,  and  more.  I  didn't  care  for  Frank's 
kind  words ;  but  I  care  for  yours,  even  when  they're  unkind." 

He  could  say  no  more  ;  as  he  had  said,  he  could  only  wonder,  and 
resign  himself  to  so  new  and  exigent  a  burden.  He  could  not  even  wish 
to  cast  it  off,  Unless  he  had  been  a  monster  of  ingratitude. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  ever  thought  unkindly  of  you — we  must  make  the  best 
of  one  another  now.  But  how  are  you  to  live  ?-  Suppose  I  have  to  go 
out  before  the  mast ?  " 

"  I'll  dress  like  a  sailor-boy  and  go  out  too,  till  they  make  you  an 
Admiral,"  she  answered,  quoting  her  song,  "  and  then  we'll  go  all  over 
the  world." 

"  But  I  am  serious,  Zelda.  I  may  find  it  hard  enough  to  keep  one 
in  life  ;  you  will  have  no  luxuries  with  me." 

"  "What  are  they  ?  I  don't  know  the  word,  unless  you  mean  roast 
fowl  and  lemonade.  I  shall  have  you,  and  I  can  roast  fowls,  besides. 
I've  done  it  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  times."  That  was  the  largest 
number  that  she  had  learned  from  her  bouquets. 

"  My  poor  girl,  I  don't  think  you  realise  what  it  means  to  come  with 
me.  Go  back,  while  there  is  time.  If  you  have  lost  Lord  Lisburn,  you 
have  not  lost  your  career." 

"  A  career — yes,  I  know ;  that's  their  name  for  nosegays.  The 
deuce  take  the  careers  1  And  I  do  know  what  it  means  to  go  with  you. 
It  means  to  have  everything  I  ever  wanted,  and  more." 

"  Well — so  be  it  then,  if  it  must  be.  You  are  my  sister,  and  you 
do  for  me  what  sisters  don't  always  do — not  that  I  know  anything  about 
such  things.  We  must  see  what  you  think  to-morrow — and,  if  you 
change  your  mind " 

"  Never !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  the  stamp  of  Marietta.  "  Never ! 
I've  got  no  mind  to  change — I've  got  a  heart,  not  a  mind." 

"  But  to-night,  even,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  I  see  where  we  are  now 
— and  there  isn't  a  barn  for  miles.  I  don't  want  to  eat;  but  you 
must  be  starved." 

"  Yes,  I  am  hungry ;  but  I  see  where  we  are,  too.  I've  tramped  this 
before  now.  You  stay  there.  I'll  show  you  I  can  be  some  good,  if 
you'll  let  me  stay." 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  show  you  I  needn't  do  without  luxuries  after  all — only 
without  the  lemonade,"  she  answered.  "  Only  you  stop  where  you  are ; " 
and  she  was  off  in  spite  of  his  calling  her  back  again. 

He  sat  perhaps  for  half  an  hour,  no  longer  wondering  at  his  fate,  but 
varying  his  speculations  as  to  how  he  could  obtain  some  news  of  Claudia 
with  attempts  to  solve  the  riddle  of  what  he  was  to  do  with  this  new-found 
sister.  It  would  be  brutal  to  cast  her  off,  and  yet  it  seemed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  she  could  remain.  He  was  not  sure  that  he  did  not  hate  her  worse 
than  ever,  even  for  her  unaccountable  devotion ;  and  yet  the  hate  itself 
was  full  of  tenderness.  What  she  had  done  transcended  even  a  wife's  love, 
as  he  had  dreamed  of  it  in  the  days  when  a  wife's  love  seemed  something 
more  than  a  dream.  But  the  riddle  was  not  to  be  solved  then.  Zelda 
came  running  back,  despite  her  fashionable  skirts,  bringing  with  her 
something  that  he  could  not  distinguish  in  the  darkness.  She  laid  it 
down  behind  the  end  of  a  rough  stone  wall,  and  then  he  saw  that  she  had 
a  bundle  of  sticks  under  her  left  arm. 

"  Help  me  to  carry  these  stones,"  she  said ;  "  I'm  going  to  make  a  fire. 
No — do  it :  don't  ask  questions,  and  you'll  see.  Some  used  to  call  me 
the — never  mind.  Here's  my  flask  and  cup :  there's  pins  and  needles  in 
it  now,  but  you  can  shake  them  out,  and  if  you  go  down  to  the  bottom 
there  you'll  find  some  water :  I've  drunk  of  it  many  a  time.  No — wait  a 
minute — now  go,  and  don't  come  back  again  till  I  clap  my  hands.  Ah, 
this  is  being  alive  again !  " 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  clapped  her  hands,  but  she  every  now 
and  then  called  out  to  him  "  Not  yet !  "  for  fear  he  should  interrupt  her 
incantation  too  soon.  At  last  the  signal  came  :  and  when  he  returned  he 
found  her  sitting  with  the  broiled,  or  rather  burnt  limbs  of  a  fowl  laid  out 
on  a  stone  before  her. 

"  There,"  she  said  triumphantly,  "  now  say  if  we  need  do  without 
luxuries  every  day  1 " 

He  looked  very  grave.  "  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing, 
Zelda  ?  " 

"  Getting  dinner.  There's  a  farm  out  there  where  the  hens  are  aa 
easy  to  pick  as  blackberries.  I  was  afraid  some  one  saw  me  once — my 
hand's  out — but  'twas  only  a  scarecrow." 

"  You  have  stolen  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  how  should  I  pay  ?     'Tisn't  an  hotel." 

"  Then  I  can't  eat  the  food." 

"  What — have  I  done  wrong  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  up  pitifully  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  had  meant  to  have  given  him  such  a  feast — 
and  her  only  reward  was  the  prospect  of  another  scolding. 

Whether  the  tears  in  her  eyes  or  the  smell  of  the  charred  fowl  tempted 
him,  I  know  not — he  yielded,  and  found  that  not  only  stolen  waters,  but 
stolen  fowl,  may  be  very  sweet  indeed.  Even  an  outlawed  lover  cannot 
do  without  food,  at  the  end  of  a  fast  of  four-and-twenty  hours.  He  both 
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ate  and  drank,  though  under  protest,  and  before  an  hour  was  over  was 
sleeping  the  dreamless  sleep  of  utter  mental  and  bodily  fatigue  under 
the  lee  side  of  the  stone  wall.  Zelda  did  not  sleep  :  but  then  she  was 
happy. 

He  woke  at  sunrise  next  morning,  and  found  his  breakfast  prepared 
from  the  remains  of  the  fowl.  It  would  have  been  absurd,  after  swallowing 
the  meat,  to  strain  at  the  bones.  He  made  his  toilet  at  the  brook,  and 
then  came  back  and  called  a  council  of  war.  Meanwhile  Zelda  had  been 
reconnoitring,  and  when  he  came  back  she  said — 

"  You  said  you  didn't  know  where  to  go  to.  I  know.  We  can't  go 
about  in  these  clothes,  and  we  must  dress  like  what  we  are,  if  we're  to  do 
any  good  in  the  world." 

"  You  are  quite  right — I  don't  know  where  to  go  :  and  if  one  changes 
one's  name  one  must  change  one's  clothes  too." 

"Yes,  I  know  where  to  go,  and  I've  found  out  something  besides. 
Come  with  me.     Now  stop.     Look  on  the  ground.     What  do  you  see  ?  " 
"  See?    Nothing — unless  you  mean  those  bits  of  stick  under  the 
stone." 

"  That's  it — that's  A,  my  sign.  That's  the  man  who's  bound  himself 
to  leave  that  sign." 

"  And  who  is  he  ?   What  is  he  to  do  ?  " 
Zelda  once  more  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  I  think  you  feel  as  strange  in  my  world  as  I  felt  in  yours.  But  is 
not  mine  the  best  of  the  two  ?  Tell  me  when  you  ever  ate  so  heartily  as  of 
my  fowl.  Tell  me  when  you  slept  so  soundly.  If  you  had  any  cares, 
did  they  not  all  fly  away  when  you  closed  your  eyes  ?  Would  you  change 
back  among  people  who  only  thought  what  other  people  told  them  to 
think,  and  did  as  other  people  were  inclined  ?  If  you  are  wise  and  good, 
as  you  are,  you  ought  to  go  among  those  like  me,  who  are  bad  and 
foolish  because  they  don't  know  right  from  wrong.  I  could  be  a  queen 
among  what  you  call  the  poor,  because  I  once  had  a  guinea  in  my  purse, 
and  know  A  from  B.  What  could  you  not  do,  who  know  all  the  letters 
there  are,  and  more  ?  There  are  plenty  to  teach,  the  rich,  and  cure 
them,  and  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do  ;  but  who  is  there  to  be  one  of 
us,  and  teach  us  about  what  is  wise  and  good  in  the  world  ?  You  scolded 
me  for  taking  a  fowl  when  we  were  hungry — and  I  don't  know  why. 
You  have  scolded  me  whenever  you  saw  me,  and  I  never  knew  why.  And 
there  are  a  hundred  and  seventy- six  like  I.  You  want  to  know  who  is 
this  man  ?  He  is  what  you  would  call  a  gipsy  tinker.  But  for  us,  he  will 
let  us  into  our  world — mine  and  yours — he  will  find  us  clothes  for  our 
new  life,  and  shelter  till  we  know  what  to  do.  I  have  lost  my  way,  and 
he,  gipsy  tinker  as  he 'is,  is  at  the  gate  of  a  country  where  I  am  Queen 
and  you  shall  be  King,  and  where  we  will  rule  better  than  with  all  their 
law.  Come  and  help  us." 

"  It  is  all  one  to  me.     I  am  following  chance — let  us  go." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  GATES  OF  HOME. 

IT  is  useful  sometimes  to  follow  and  to  remember  the  often-doubted 
existence  of  those  who,  in  any  class  of  life,  are  unburdened  with  that 
morbid  piece  of  mechanism,  a  conscience.  Aaron  Groldrick,  the  real  mur- 
derer, felt  himself  far  less  guilty  than  Harold  Vaughan,  whom  logic  and 
evidence  had  almost  persuaded  that  he  was  a  murderer  against  the  tes- 
timony of  his  own  conscious  innocence.  When  he  looked  up  and  saw 
Zelda,  he  was  terribly  frightened  for  his  neck ;  but  when  the  fright  was 
over,  remorse  did  not  supervene.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  the 
most  of  his  time  by  obtaining  the  fruits  of  his  planned  and  premeditated 
crime.  Avoiding  the  dead  body,  he  first  of  all  locked  the  cellar  door,  and 
then  turned  to  the  chest,  which  he  doubted  not  contained  all  his  wife's 
hoard.  He  could  not  believe  his' eyes  when  he  saw  what  it  contained — 
nothing  but  a  wonderful  collection  of  pebbles,  broken  bricks  and  pot- 
sherds. Had  she  been  mad,  and  had  she  indulged  in  the  delusion  that 
when  she  was  heaping  up  rubbish  she  was  heaping  up  gold  ?  But  he 
knew  better  than  that ;  the  small  sums  she  had  supplied  him  with  from 
time  to  time  had  not  turned  to  brick-dust  when  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
and  they  must  have  come  from  somewhere :  though  he  had  heard  tell  of 
fairy  gold,  he  did  not  believe  in  it. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  chest  and  wiped  his  forehead  a  third 
time. 

"  That  was  a  clever  woman  that's  lying  there,"  he  thought ;  "  but  it's 
not  likely  she  was  too  clever  for  me.  We  must  put  two  and  two  together, 
I  suppose.  The  lid's  forced  open ;  and  I  knew  before  that  the  lock  was 
hampered.  Now  she  knew  I  knew.  She  spent  all  last  night  in  getting 
the  money  out  and  filling  it  with  rubbish — not  a  bad  notion.  Then  it 
stands  to  reason  it's  still  in  the  house,  but  not  here.  Now  the  question 
is,  what's  the  least  likely  hiding  hole  ?  Or  perhaps,  what's  the  most  likely 
hiding  hole — for  of  course  a  clever  woman  like  that  would  know  that  the 
least  likely  are  always  the  ones  people  look  in  first  when  they're  playing 
hide  and  seek.  But  then  again  she'd  know  I  knew  that,  and  stow  her 
coals  away  in  some  queer  hole  or  other  that  no  one  could  find  even  with 
a  magic  rod,  that  points  out  gold  if  it's  a  mile  underground.  Let  me 
see — there's  water,  loose  bricks,  rat-holes — none  would  be  a  bad  place  if 
there  weren't  notes — the  rats  would  find  out  them.  I  wish  money  had  a 
smell.  There's  no  need  to  try  her  pockets,  I  suppose — she'd  have  jingled 
when  she  went  down.  I  wonder  how  long  it'll  be  before  they  think  to 
break  in.  Shall  I  hide  the  old  woman  ?  One  might  stow  her  in  the  box 
and  nail  her  down.  No — they  shan't  say  I  ever  laid  as  much  as  a  little 
finger  on  her,  and  there'll  be  no  chance  for  the  rats  to  pick  her  bones. 
The  sooner  they  find  her,  the  sooner  they'll  leave  the  house  clear  again 
for  me.  They  won't  find  a  new  tenant  in  a  hurry,  I  take  it :  they'll  shut 
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it  up,  and  I'll  enter  rent-free.  She's  been  drowning  the  guineas :  but 
I'm  no  conjuror  if  I  can't  have  them  high  and  dry  again,  when  I've  put 
a  few  days'  tramp  between  me  and  the  Chokengri.  Now  to  get  out 
again  and  not  be  seen.  Ouf  1  I  must  step  over  her — that's  bad  luck, 
but  never  mind.  There,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  passed  the  corpse,  and 
muttered  some  meaningless  charm,  "  Alpha — Beta — Gamma — Delta — no, 
she  didn't  move."  He  almost  ran  through  the  water,  scrambled  through 
the  door,  and  locked  it  from  the  outside.  Then,  having  squinted  up 
and  down  the  lane  till  nobody  was  near,  he  swarmed  up  the  high  wall 
opposite  like  a  cat,  and  crept  along  under  it  till  he  made  his  way  to  the 
river  side.  Even  yet  neither  remorse  nor  conscience  touched  him,  for 
he  knew  his  slippery  trade  too  well  to  fear  that  he  had  been  seen,  except 
by  Zelda,  and  of  her  he  was  not  afraid. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him,  however,  that  he  had  so  far  got 
nothing  but  his  pains.  That  he  should  discover  Zelda's  fortune  in  due 
time  he  did  not  doubt,  when  the  noise  of  his  second  crime  had  blown 
over  and  he  could  begin  his  search  in  a  systematic  way.  But  meanwhile 
his  golden  goose  was  dead,  and  he  needed  a  few  eggs  sorely.  He  had 
spent  almost  all  that  was  left  of  his  pocket-money  in  burglar's  tools, 
and  they  were  of  so  little  value  to  him  now  that  he  let  them  drop  into  a 
pool  of  the  Lesse,  where  they  probably  remain  to  this  day.  Then  what 
could  he  do  with  nothing  but  two  old  packs  of  cards  ? 

What  could  he  not  do,  indeed  ?  He  took  a  long  circuit  until  he 
reached  a  village  in  another  county  where  he  was  best  known,  and  boldly 
went  into  the  public-house  parlour.  The  tour  had  taken  him  four  days, 
and  he  studiously  entered  the  village  from  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
St.  Bavons.  He  put  on  his  liveliest  air,  Bulled  out  his  cards,  and  in  an 
hour's  time  had  satisfied  a  three  days'  hunger.  His  next  stage  he  made 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Bavons,  and  now  he  took  care  to  chatter  with 
everybody  he  met  on  the  road.  He  was  no  melodramatic  criminal  to 
tremble  at  every  man  he  met  and  every  sound  he  heard — he  was  as 
great  a  bodily  coward  as  ever  lived,  and  his  peculiar  use  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  proved  him  to  be  superstitious  himself  as  well  as  a  profiter 
by  the  superstitions  of  others,  but  he  knew  his  fellow-creatures  too  well 
to  be  afraid  of  their  shadows.  An  Oriental's  fear  of  death  is  not  like 
an  Occidental's  fear  of  dying,  and  Aaron  was  in  all  things  an  Oriental 
— minus  the  creed.  His  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  weak,  and  his 
desire  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  lives  of  others  was  strong. 

Still  it  wag  not  without  a  tremor  that  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
St.  Bavons  murder.  It  was  from  a  young  farmer  who  gave  him  a  lift 
from  the  small  market-town  of  Denethorp,  and  who  had  had  dealings  with 
him  in  the  horse-line. 

"  That's  a  bad  job  away  at  St.  Bavons,"  said  the  young  farmer. 

"  What's  a  bad  job  at  St.  Bavons  ?  " 

"  What ! — you  all  about  everywhere  and  not  heard  ?  A  bad  murder — 
it's  hi  the  county  paper  at  the  '  Arms.'  And  a  doctor,  too — they  kill  their 
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patients  of  course;  but  it's  with  pills,  not  crow-bars,  I  reckon — ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     So  it's  a  doctor,  is  it  ?     What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  A  firm  sort  of  a  name,  like  story-books — Harold  Vaughan." 

"  I  don't  much  like  the  quarters  of  that  there  mare  of  yours,  mister — 
you'd  better  get  rid  of  her  while  you  can,  I  should  say.  So  they've  took 
him,  have  they  ?  " 

"  None  of  your  gammon,  Mr.  Goldrick.  Do  you  mind  the  old  bay 
you  said  wasn't  worth  his  keep  you  got  from  my  father,  and  turned  out 
double  his  price  at  Kedchester  ?  None  of  your  quarters  for  me — I'm  a 
scalded  dog,  thank  you.  Yes,  they've  took  him,  and  they'll  hang  him, 
too.  Fancy  knocking  out  an  old  woman's  brains  with  a  bar.  I  hope 
they'll  hang  him  as  high  as  the  parish  steeple." 

"  I  hope  they  will,  as  high  as  the  Moon."  And  then  his  wits  went  to 
work  to  find  out  profit  from  this  new  complication  in  his  affairs. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  thought.  "Harold  Vaughan  and  a  doctor — that's 
square.  Squire  Maynard's  boy,  or  I'm  a  fool."  He  thought  no  farther 
that  night,  but  went  to  sleep  as  calmly  as  Harold  Vaughan  himself 
after  his  roast  fowl.  His  consultation  with  his  pillow  served  its  purpose, 
and  the  next  morning  he  slightly  altered  the  direction  of  his  journey, 
which  now  took  a  curiously  zigzag  form.  It  was  not  unprofitable,  however ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  his  pack  of  cards  had  resulted  in  a  pack  befitting 
his  professed  trade  before  he  had  dabbled  in  theatres. 

Meanwhile  Zelda  had  guided  her  brother  straightforwardly  across 
country,  making  a  good  number  of  miles  a  day,  and  always  following  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  her  sign,  which  never  failed  but  once,  and  then, 
after  a  little  trouble,  she  found  it  again.  He  followed  her  not  blindly,  but 
like  one  who  has  deliberately  made  up  his  mind  that  he  is  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  destiny.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  allowed  her 
to  support  him  and  her  on  stolen  food.  Such  a  thing  indeed  might  have 
happened,  and  an  honest  man  might  have  found  necessity  too  strong 
for  his  honesty.  But  the  next  day  they  had  to  pass  through  a  town, 
and  Harold  Vaughan  said, 

"  It  is  no  use — we  cannot  go  on  as  we  are.  Everybody  is  looking 
after  us  in  such  clothes  as  we  wear.  I  shall  stop  here,  manage  an  ex- 
change with  some  workman,  tell  him  that  I  am  down  in  the  world,  and 
get  told  where  hands  are  wanted.  If  I  earn  wages,  I  suppose  we  can  find 
some  hovel  near.  It's  a  miserable  plan,  but  I  will  not  have  you  steal, 
Zelda,  even  if  we  have  to  starve." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  that  will  never  do.  Only  let  us  finish  this  tramp, 
and  when  you  see  how  we  live  you  will  not  talk  of  such  things  again. 
You  to  live  in  a  hovel  and  to  work  for  a  daily  wage  among  m«n  who  think 
of  nothing  but  beer — whom  I've  scorned  ever  since  I  was  born !  Are  you 
tired  of  the  sky  and  the  fields  ?  Won't  you  wait  till  you've  tried  my 
world?" 

"  No — I  don't  care  if  I  live  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  never  speak 
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to  man  or  woman  again.  No,  Zelda — I  didn't  mean  you.  I  suppose  ono 
can't  do  without  some  sort  of  life,  and  you  have  made  yourself  mine.  But 
how,  without  food,  are  we  to  get  to  our  journey's  end,  whatever  it  may  be  ?" 

"  You  mean  money  ?    Let  me  sing  as  I  used  to  before  I  was  Sylvia." 

"  No,  Zelda.     It  would  be  shameful  for  me  to  live  on  you." 

"  But  Aaron  did,  and  Carol,  and  Lucas,  and  Abner — all  the  Oberon 
lived  on  me,  that  were  nothing  to  me.  Why  shouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  don't  know,  I  can't  tell  you  now." 

"  You  are  a  great  deal  too  wise  for  me,  still."  She  blushed  crimson 
as  they  passed  the  door  of  a  pawnbroker's,  and  then,  putting  her  hand 
into  her  bosom,  took  out  his  watch  and  chain  and  gave  them  into  his  hand. 
"  That  is  your  own,  anyhow." 

They  left  the  town,  and  again  wandered  onward  through  the  country 
lanes,  the  proceeds  of  the  watch  round  which  all  these  lives  had  grouped 
themselves,  like  the  hours  round  the  pivot,  enabling  them  to  proceed. 
They  refreshed  themselves  and  rested  sometimes  in  village  taverns, 
sometimes  by  the  wayside,  without  paying  much  heed  as  to  what  was 
thought  of  them — whether  they  were  set  down  as  a  runaway  couple, 
or  as  an  eccentric  pair  celebrating  an  eccentric  honeymoon,  whose  baggage 
had  gone  on  before.  She  had  promised  to  be  useful  to  him,  and  she  was 
better  than  her  word.  Her  spirits  never  flagged,  and  yet  she  never 
troubled  him  with  her  tongue — when  he  was  downcast  she  was  patient, 
and  showed  miraculous  tact  in  reviving  him  with  a  timely  word.  She 
would  ask  him  some  question  out  of  the  depths  of  her  ignorance  which 
he  could  not  refuse  to  answer  and  sometimes  to  discuss  with  her.  By 
quick  degrees,  moreover,  her  ignorance  became  less  and  less  appreciable  : 
if  she  gained  but  little  knowledge,  she  gained  much  wisdom,  for  she 
listened  to  every  word  he  spoke  and  thought  over  every  word. 

At  last,  one  evening,  she  bade  him  look  forward  in  the  direction  she 
pointed  out  with  her  hand,  and  made  him  observe  a  little  curl  of  smoke 
among  the  bushes.  They  were  on  a  wide  common,  covered  with  patches 
of  gorse  and  bramble  scattered  over  stony  turf  and  indented  with  broken 
hollows.  It  was  from  one  of  these  that  the  smoke  arose. 
"  There,"  she  said,  "  that  is  the  gate  of  our  new  world." 

He  looked  again,  and  saw  what  he  had  often  seen  before,  both  in 

reality  and  in  dreams.     A  small  fire  burned  under  a  tripod  of  sticks  ;  a 

low  blackened  tent,  like  the  covering  of  a  carrier's  van,  was  close  by  the 

embers ;  an  ass  tethered  to  a  peg  nibbled  among  the  thistles,  and  a  lurcher 

lay  with  his  nose  among  the  cinders.     No  human  being  was  to  be  seen. 

Zelda,  however,  held  up  her  face  as  if  pricking  her  ears  like  the  lurcher. 

"  You  wait  here,"  she  said  to  her  companion.     "  I  must  go  on  alone." 

He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  grey  stones  with  which  the  common  was 

strewn,  while  she  crept  forward  and  lay  down  behind  a  bramble  bush. 

She  had  been  attracted  by  some  faint  echo  of  whispering  voices,  and  this 

is  what  she  heard  through  the  brambles  : 

"  As  sure  as  life  I  saw  them  together  on  the  road." 
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"  You  tell  me  strange  things,  brother." 

"  My  bag  is  empty,  brother :  that  makes  a  man  remember  strange 


' '  That  our  little  chap  should  be  a  wise  man  among  the  Gorgios :  it 
beats  me,  that  does.  It's  not  like  things  used  to  be.  I'll  not  believe 
that,  not  I.  You  are  telling  me  lies." 

"  I'm  not  telling  lies.  I  keep  them  for  fools.  And  it's  in  the  blood. 
The  Gorgios  know  their  own." 

"Not  always,  brother.  I'm  sorry  for  the  little  chap,  though,  if  he's 
gone  off  the  old  ways.  We'd  never  meant  to  let  him  keep  at  the  poor- 
house,  and  we  wouldn't  if  my  old  Sunta  hadn't  gone  under  the  butter- 
cups." 

"  All  the  better  for  him  as  things  went,  though.  My  bag's  empty — it 
wants  filling.  If  the  girl's  got  hold  of  one  ear,  we  must  get  hold  of  the 
other  before  the  grass  grows.  He  thinks  he's  a  poor-house  brat :  tell  him 
his  father  was  a  gentleman ;  and  if  he  doesn't  give  you  a  bit  of  that  thou- 
sand, if  it's  but  twenty  pounds,  whatever  his  father  was,  he's  none.  And 
I  won't  cry  more  than  halves.  You  needn't  say  'twas  you  took  him :  'twas 
Mag  did  that,  you  know." 

"  What  I—twenty  pound  for  letting  a  Gorgio  gentleman  know  his  father 
was  old  Joe  the  Cadger — my  Sunta's  first  man  ?  Am  I  a  fool,  brother  ?" 

"A  bit  like  one.  Joe  the  Cadger,  indeed!  I  won't  just  say  who, 
because  I  don't  want  you  to  have  it  all  in  your  own  hands,  and  I'm  badly 
up  for  ten  pound.  Joe  the  Cadger  wasn't  a  squire." 

"  Nor  was  the  little  chap's  father  a  squire.  I  see  what  your  game  is 
now — nor  'tisn't  a  -bad  one." 

"  Oh,  my  game's  all  clear.  There's  the  squire's  son  with  a  thousand 
pound.  He  can't  pay  less  than  twenty  for  telling — ten  for  you,  ten  for 
me.  Or  if  it's  a  hundred,  then  fifties.  I  can't  say  more  fair." 

"  It's  a  good  trick,  that's  true.  But  I'll  tell  you  we  must  make  things 
a  bit  more  clear,  if  I'm  to  do  as  you  say." 

"As  how?" 

"  The  baby  Sunta  took  from  the  Rani  died  the  fortnight  after,  that's 
all.  The  squire's  child  never  saw  a  winter  in  all  his  days :  he  went  out 
just  when  snow  came  in.  But  Sunta's  brat  was  as  strong  as  a  bull-puppy, 
and  if  we  hadn't  had  to  drop  him  for  fear  of  trouble,  when  Sunta  was  took 
up  for  having  lace  that  was  given  her,  he'd  have  made  people  look  alive. 
No,  no :  if  so  be  Harold  Yaughan's  his  name,  then  Harold  Vaughan's  as 
real  Rom  as  you.  But  if  you  think  he'll  stand  twenty  pound — I'm  not 
the  man  to  say  he  isn't  a  wavo  Gorgio" 

"  Devols  Eat !    That's  the  devil  to  pay— then — " 

But  Zelda  heard  no  more.  Her  heart  swelled,  and  she  blushed  crim- 
son from  head  to  foot.  Was  it  for  good  or  for  ill  she  had  found  the 
Barengro  in  order  to  learn  that  Harold  Vaughan  was  not  her  brother 
after  all  ?  Then  what  meant  the  passionate  adoration  that  she  now  threw 
over  his  very  name  ? 
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She  lay  there,  still  trying  to  listen,  but  in  vain.  At  last  Aaron  went 
off,  and  she,  though  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  crept  round  the 
bushes  and  stood  suddenly  before  the  old  tinker,  who  removed  his  hat  and 
bowed  like  a  grandee  of  Spain  to  a  princess — and  such  she  was  to  him. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

CLAUDIA'S  NEW  STUDIO. 

"No,  Miss  Claudia,"  said  Carol.  "That  wouldn't  do  at  all,  if  I 
know  that  ungrateful  scoundrel  the  manager.  I  made  myself  what  I  am. 
Nature  meant  me  for  a  detective  policeman — a  Vidocq,  a  Caliph  of  Bagdad, 
a  Talleyrand.  You  mustn't  go  to  the  police — Aaron's  old  enough  and 
'cute  enough,  I  reckon,  to  be  wide  awake  to  them.  But  he's  not  old  nor 
'cute  enough,  I  also  reckon,  to  be  wide  awake  to  me.  First  catch  your 
Aaron — that's  a  pun — then  cook  him :  that's  putting  horse  and  cart  the 
right  way  round.  It  wasn't  yesterday  I  found  out  that  there's  a  country 
in  England  where  all  sorts  of  odd  things  happen  that  none  of  you  that  read 
your  daily  paper  ever  think  of,  and  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  them  we  mustn't 
use  any  of  our  clumsy  machines.  We  mean  to  get  Aaron  into  the  net  of 
law,  but  we  mustn't  bait  it  with  a  policeman." 

The  advice  suited  Claudia  well.  The  one  purpose  in  life  left  to  her 
was  to  obtain  justice  for  Harold  Vaughan,  and  to  obtain  it  moreover  by 
her  own  effort.  Carol's  advice  was  not  only  sound  in  itself — he  really 
thought  ^iow  that  he  had  to  think  for  her — but  she  felt  an  inward  con- 
sciousness that  the  battle  would  be  but  half  fought  unless  she  kept  its 
conduct  in  her  own  hands.  Here  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  being 
up  and  doing,  when  the  whole  responsibility  of  obtaining  social  justice  for 
her  lover  lay  with  her. 

The  sinews  of  the  campaign  were  the  only  things  needful,  and  they 
came  unexpectedly  and  providentially  to  her  eyes,  but  in  reality  without 
any  strange  coincidence  or  out-of-the-way  cause.  Her  picture  was  sold 
for  more  than  its  price  to  a  man  whose  name  she  never  heard  before  and 
never  heard  again.  Such  things  ought  not  to  be  revealed,  seeing  that  she 
never  knew,  and  does  not  know  now,  how  Carol  slaved  and  pinched  for 
three  long  weeks  to  buy  a  picture  that  he  did  not  mean  to  sell.  He 
made  Brandon's  life,  and  the  lives  of  others,  a  burden  to  them  until  he 
got  work  and  did  it ;  then  he  bought  the  view  on  the  Lesse,  hid  it  behind 
his  bed,  and  spent  what  remained  over  in  a  break-out  that  kept  him  away 
from  Claudia  for  three  days,  after  which  he  returned  with  red  eyes,  but 
with  a  mind  at  ease. 

Claudia  met  him  with  the  good  news.  "  I  have  sold  my  picture !  "  she 
said.  "  Am  I  to  thank  you?" 

He  blushed,  for  the  only  time  within  the  memory  of  man. 

"  No,  Miss  Claudia.  I've  done  most  things,  but  that  wasn't  me,"  he 
said,  rejecting  for  the  first  time  a  chance  of  taking  credit  to  himself  for 
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all  tilings,  from  recommending  bell-hangers  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  "  By  Jove — it's  a  fine  day  !  " 

In  two  days  more  Claudia  had  left  London  :  and  she,  too,  felt  her 
native  country  air  like  a  caress  of  old  time,  almost  the  sweeter  for  its  utter 
sadness.  With  her  extreme  frugality  she  could  live  in  a  small  St  Bavons 
lodging  for  months  to  come,  even  if  she  failed  to  obtain  employment  as  a 
drawing  mistress ;  and  the  orphan  daughter  of  Mr.  Brandt  could  not  fail 
to  do  that,  now  that  she  had  buried  the  last  shadow  of  her  pride.  It  was 
with  the  calmest  forgetfulness  of  self  that  she  set  about  her  purpose — her 
nearest  approach  to  selfishness  being  a  desire  to  satisfy  her  longing  to 
expiate  her  own  unconscious  injustice.  Harold  Vaughan  might  never  be 
anything  to  her,  but  she,  like  Zelda,  only  in  a  widely  different  way,  must 
be  all  to  him,  whether  he  ever  knew  it  or  no.  Her  plan  required  a 
woman's  constancy  and  a  man's  courage,  and  it  is  with  honour  and 
thanksgiving  that  I  welcome  back  my  heroine  to  the  front  once  more. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  wholly  account  for  what  induced  her  to  lay 
her  special  plans.  Women,  as  somebody  once  aptly  said,  do  not  go  down- 
stairs step  by  step,  but  leap  down  over  the  banisters — lacking  or  scorn- 
ing the  steps  of  logic,  they  run  the  risk  of  a  neck-breaking,  but  thus  reach 
the  same  end  by  a  swifter  means.  Besides,  Claudia  was  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  unearthly  aid,  and  can  take  the  means  upon  trust  when  their 
hearts  assure  them  of  the  worthiness  of  the  end.  Still  her  chase  was  not 
exactly  of  the  wild-goose  order.  In  the  first  place,  she  knew  whom  she 
was  looking  after,  while  he  had  never  even  heard  of  her:  and,  with  Carol's 
aid,  his  motives  for  committing  the  murder  were  tolerably  clear.  , 

With  these  lights,  she  studied  the  evidence,  as  it  had  been  reported 
in  the  local  papers,  like  a  lawyer,  and  she  was  intensely  struck  by  two 
points  that  became  the  centre  of  her  farther  speculations.  One  was  the 
fact  that,  as  Carol  had  seen,  the  chest  had  been  forced  open  before  the 
blow  :  the  other  was  the  incomprehensibly  motiveless  act  of  filling  it  up 
with  rubbish  afterwards.  It  was  inconceivable  waste  of  time — rather  the 
act  of  an  idiot  than  of  a  sharp  fellow  like  the  murderer.  Not  only 
BO,  but  there  were  no  traces  of  similar  rubbish  about  the  house  ;  so 
it  must  have  been  brought  there  with  a  deliberate  design.  Where 
all  seemed  so  dark,  she  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  smallest 
clue  she  could  find,  and  the  same  thought  occurred  to  her  as  to  Aaron 
— that  Mrs.  Goldrick  herself  must  have  used  the  chest  as  a  blind.  She 
then,  as  every  detective  should  do,  though  with  many  a  shudder,  put  her- 
self in  the  place  of  the  criminal,  and  asked  herself  what  she  would  have 
done  had  she  committed  a  murder  for  the  sake  of  a  chest  of  money  in, 
such  a  place,  and  had  found  it  filled  with  bricks  and  stones.  She  answered 
herself  by  repeating  her  former  idea — that  Mrs.  Goldrick,  fearful  of 
robbery,  had  removed  the  gold  and  had  filled  it  up  so  that  the  weight 
might  remain  the  same  ;  and  that  the  criminal,  if  as  thorough -going  as 
herself,  would  not  rest  until  he  had  returned  to  the  empty  house  and 
obtained  the  fruits  of  his  crime  when  its  traces  had  passed  away. 
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She  was  more  than  ever  averse  to  putting  the  police  on  his  track,  for 
many  reasons  besides  those  which  had  at  first  led  her  to  follow  the  advice  01 
Carol.  One  was  that  Carol  himself  would  be  placed  in  a  most  villanous 
light ;  another,  that  with  such  evidence  as  she  possessed — that  of 
Mademoiselle  Leczinska  being  clearly  unattainable — a  conviction  would  be 
improbable,  and  its  failure  would  recoil  upon  Harold  Vaughan.  She  gave 
herself  a  certain  period  to  watch  and  wait,  in  order  to  give  Aaron  time  to 
return  to  the  house  that  she  trusted  would  prove  a  trap  for  him.  If  he 
could  be  actually  found  there,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be 
enough  to  connect  him  with  the  place,  and  the  next  link  would,  no  doubt, 
supply  itself.  As  to  Zelda,  Claudia  thought  it  needless  to  trouble  her- 
self. Carol  was  able  to  explain  her  presence  there,  and  a  woman  who 
was  either  so  cowardly  or  so  indifferent  as  to  let  an  innocent  man  run 
the  risk  of  being  hanged  for  want  of  a  word  was  just  as  well  left  out  of 
the  question. 

Assuming  her  trap  to  be  baited  as  she  supposed,  she  had  to  invent 
some  way  of  making  it  self-acting,  by  showing  when  the  rat  had  begun  to 
nibble.  This  was  the  really  hard  part  of  the  task,  and  it  was  long  before 
the  riddle  was  solved.  At  length  she  made  up  her  mind :  and  her  plot 
was  one  which  would  have  taxed  all  the  resources  of  even  her  courage,  had 
her  heart  any  room  for  a  single  thought  of  self  or  fear.  If  boldness 
and  recklessness  of  consequences  to  one's  self  is  the  invincible  power 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  dealing  with  cowards,  she  was  bound 
to  win. 

But  what  her  plan  was  will  be  best  learned  by  leaving  her  who  was 
made  up  of  heart  and  conscience  for  him  who  had  been  overlooked  when 
nature  was  serving  out  these  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  whichever  they 
may  be.  Aaron  was  by  no  means  an  ene,my  to  be  despised — he  had  that 
bad  heart  and  good  stomach  which  are  also  generally  supposed  to  insure 
success  when  they  act  together,  and  he,  too,  had  sold  himself  into  bond- 
age to  an  idea.  When  a  man  commits  a  murder,  he  commits  himself  to 
getting  all  his  benefits,  unless  he  is  willing  to  confess  himself  not 
only  a  scoundrel,  but  a  stupid  scoundrel ;  and  if  scoundrelism  was 
Aaron's  forte,  a  character  for  not  being  done,  even  by  fate,  was  his 
foible. 

Having  transacted  his  business  with  the  old  tinker,  without  the  hope  of 
making  a  large  profit,  but  simply  out  of  the  instinct  which  leads  men  like 
him  to  take  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble  and  to  lay  the  most  elaborate 
plans  in  order  to  reach  very  small  ends,  Aaron  turned  his  face  once  more 
to  St.  Bavons.  He  had  placed  so  many  wanderings  between  himself  and 
the  city,  that  he  felt  confident  of  baifling  pursuit,  even  if  he  was  not  sure  of 
being  altogether  without  the  circle  of  suspicion.  He  was  afraid  of  Zelda  no 
more — her  being  in  the  company  of  Harold  Vaughan  would  disarm  her 
evidence  of  all  credit,  even  if  she  chose  to  tell  her  improbable  tale.  He 
could  now  prove  her  to  be  a  friend  of  Harold  Yaughan  and  his  own  enemy, 
though  he  was  disappointed  in  learning  from  the  Barengro  that  her  story 
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would  lose  the  discredit  attaching  to  the  evidence  of  a  blood  relation. 
Still,  it  would  all  do.  He  pictured  to  himself  how  justice  would  say  to  her, 
through  his  counsel,  "  Why  did  you  not  come  forward  before,  when  you  were 
present  at  the  trial  ?  What  relation  are  you  to  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  Have  you 
been  in  his  company  ever  since  he  was  discharged  ?  Has  not  the  prisoner 
Goldrick  beaten  you  sometimes  when  you  were  living  under  his  care  ? 
Have  you  not  been  in  trouble  yourself?  "  And  a  dozen  other  questions 
that,  his  forensic  experience  told  him,  would  weigh  with  a  jury  for  him 
even  more  than  his  squinting  eyes  would  tell  against  him. 

On  reaching  St.  Bavons,  he4  put  up  at  a  small  public-house  in  the 
suburbs  frequented  by  hawkers,  where  he  was  well  known,  and  the  next 
evening  turned  the  talk  of  the  tap-room  obtrusively  upon  the  murder.  It 
was  easy,  for  it  was  still  a  favourite  topic  among  those  who  were  more  or 
less  professionally  interested  in  the  accidents  attaching  to  burglary  and 
housebreaking. 

"  What  I  say  is,"  said  one  customer,  "  he  ought  to  have  swung  for  it, 
and  so  he  would  have,  too,  if  he  hadn't  been  a  swell." 

"  They  didn't  play  pea  and  thimble  with  their  wigs  when  bandy  Sam 
knocked  over  a  constable.  He  got  Botany  Bay." 

"Fair  play's  a  jewel.  I'm  an  Englishman,  I  am;  if  I'm  ever  in  a 
hole,  I'll  ask  my  lawyer  what  he  charges  extra  for  twisting  the  papers 
upside  down." 

"  They  won't  do  it  for  you.  You  won't  find  a  live  earl  to  pretend  to 
swear  against  you,  and  all  the  time  pay  the  lawyers  all  round  to  find  out 
you  were  justifiable  manslaughter." 

So  these  Lady  Penroses  and  Miss  Perrotts  of  the  thieves'  drawing- 
room  discussed  things  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  not  much 
more  wrongly,  when  Aaron  put  in  his  word. 

"  And  what's  come  of  the  house  ?  They  say  it  belongs  to  the  big 
church,  I  hear — I  expect  they'll  lose  their  rent  this  many  a  day." 

"  I  hear  say  they'll  pull  it  down,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  Pull  it  down  !  "  exclaimed  Aaron,  his  hair  bristling  at  the  thought 
of  Zelda's  Fortune  falling  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Bavons,  instead 
of  coming  to  him.  "  So  they're  going  to  pull  it  down,"  he  said,  recovering 
himself.  "  A  good  job  too.  When  ?  " 

"Hulloa,  though — look  here,  you  all !  "  broke  in  one  of  the  others. 
"Here's  a  go."  He  read  from  the  back  of  the  St.  Bavons  paper, 
"  Wanted  Immediately. — A  steady  man,  without  incumbrances,  to  take 
charge  of  a  house  and  studio,  Number  5,  Old  Wharf  Side.  Liberal 
Wages  and  Allowance.  Apply  in  person  only,  B.  C.,  14  College  St.,  St. 
Bavons."  "There's  a  go  for  you — who's  a  steady  man  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  go  into  that  house,  not  for  all  the  old  woman's  money. 
I  can't  abide  the  horrors." 

"  What's  a  studio  ?  If  it's  genteel  for  a  wine-vaults,  it  might  do  to 
throw  over  Poll,  and  go  in  for  a  steady  man." 

Aaron  said  nothing,  but  called  the  next  morning,  as  early  as  possible, 
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at  14  College  Street,  which  proved  to  be  a  small  stationer's,  and  asked 
for  B.  C. 

"  That's  Miss  Brandt  you  want  ?  "  asked  the  shop-boy. 

"  May  be  ;  I  only  know  it's  B.  C." 

"  Then  you  was  to  step  up.  This  way."  And  in  a  small  room  up- 
stairs he  found  a  young  lady,  tall,  pale  and  careworn,  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  and  employed  with  a  pencil. 

The  pencil  almost  dropped  from  her  hand  as  she  looked  at  Aaron's 
slender  figure,  sallow  face,  hooked  nose,  and  marvellous  eyes.  Her  bait 
had  taken  with  even  startling  swiftness.  She  had  not  had  to  dismiss 
more  than  two  candidates  for  service  with  B.  C.  She  had  not  had  much 
trouble  in  sending  them  away,  when  they  found  what  house  in  Old  Wharf 
Side  bore  the  number  5. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  she  began. 

"  My  name,  ma'am  ?  John  Smith,  my  name  is — groom  by  trade.  I 
hope  I  speak  to  Mrs.  B.  C." 

First  trick  for  Claudia.     He  had  taken  a  false  name. 

"  Oh,  my  advertisement.  Yes,  I  am  B.  C. ;  that  is  to  say,  Miss 
Brandt,  a  painter.  Good  studios  are  hard  to  get  here,  in  a  good  part  of 
the  town,  out  of  the  noise,  and  some  nonsensical  notions  about  ghosts 
have  let  me  have  that  house  in  Wharf  Side  for  a  song.  I  say  this, 
because  it's  fair  to  tell  you,  if  you  are  afraid  of  ghosts,  that  No.  5  is 
where " 

"  I  know,  my  lady.  Bless  your  sweet  ladyship's  heart  alive,  I'm  no 
more  fearsome  of  ghosts  than  of  you.  I  rather  like  them." 

"  You're  a  sensible  fellow.     You're  not  married  ?  " 

"No  more  than  that  table,  ma'am." 

"  But  as  for  steadiness.  You'll  have  sole  care  of  the  house,  night 
and  day.  So  I  must  have  a  steady  man,  who  won't  be  at  the  public- 
house  and  will  be  always  about  the  premises.  It  won't  be  a  pleasant 
place,  I'm  afraid  ;  but  I'll  make  you  as  comfortable  as  I  can.  You  have 
a  character  from  where  you  were  as  groom  ?  " 

"  That's  it,  ma'am.  I  don't  say  I'd  take  the  place  if  I  could  get  a 
nicer  sort  of  one.  To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  a  poor  fellow  that's  been  up 
and  down  the  country  this  six  year,  doing  odd  jobs  when  the  rheumatics 
wasn't  on.  It's  as  much  for  the  charity  I  come  for  as  the  wages,  and 
you'll  know  I  am  as  steady  as  a  parson's  cob  when  I  say  I've  not  touched 
a  drop  since  I  was  born." 

"  That  sounds  well.  I'll  give  you  a  trial.  I  sha'n't  live  at  the  house 
altogether,  but  I  shall  sleep  there  sometimes,  and  work  there  for  some 
hours  in  the  morning.  You  will  have  to  do  the  house-work,  answer  the 
door,  and  see  that  all's  safe,  and  anything  else  I  may  order.  I'll  engage 
you  by  the  week  at  first,  for  fear  we  shouldn't  agree.  I'll  give  you — let 
me  see — fifteen  shillings  every  Saturday,  and  you  must  find  your  own 
food.  The  furniture — for  three  rooms — goes  in  on  Friday.  You  can  go 
in  on  the  same  day,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"I'm  ready,  ma'am — this  minute,  if  you  please." 

"  On  Friday;  then.     Good-morning." 

Her  undertaking  had  restored  all  her  energies,  and  she  felt  a  glow  of 
excitement,  almost  of  high  spirits,  at  having  set  up  housekeeping  with  a 
murderer  for  major-domo. 

In  the  meantime,  though  she  was  carried  on  by  her  strength  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  her  soul  longed  for  a  word  from  him,  or  of  him, 
for  whom  she  was  striving  with  no  prospect  of  any  kind  of  reward.  He 
had  not  even  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  she  knew  him  too  well  now 
not  to  know  that  he  would  suffer  any  torture  rather  than  ask  her  to  share 
what  was,  in  truth,  the  worst  part  of  a  felon's  social  doom.  She  knew 
not  even  where  he  was.  It  was  only  hope  and  new-born  faith  that  told 
her  that  wherever  he  was,  whatever  might  have  become  of  him,  he  was 
surely  faithful  to  her,  now  and  always. 

But  this  was  merely  the  cloud-work  of  feeling,  which  the  true  worker 
only  looks  upon  to  sweep  away.  It  was  enough  for  her  will  that  she 
had  Aaron  under  her  eye ;  it  could  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  the 
strength  of  a  true  purpose  should  overcome  the  strength  of  one  that  was 
blind  and  vile.  So  man  proposes,  and  so  it  seemed  to  her. 
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